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ROYAL HIGHNESS 


FREDERIC 


PRINCE of W ALES. 


N preſuming to lay the following Work 

before Your Royal Highneſs, I am en- 
couraged by the dignity of the ſubject, 
by the great name of Tacrtvus, and by the 
ſincerity of my own heart conſcious of honeſt 
and loyal intentions, and ſincerely attached 
to the intereſt of Your Illuſtrious Family, as 
WW well as unfeignedly devoted to that of Your 
Vol. III. LEE Perſon, 
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Perſon. But what gives me higher aſſurance, 
is a perſuaſion, that no attempt to ſerve and 
vindicate the cauſe of Liherty can fail of be- 
ing countenanced by Your Royal Highneſs. 
Such countenance is voy of a Prince of the 
Houſe of Hanpver, worthy of an Heir Ap- 

parent to the Britiſh $6 Since this Cauſe 
is the noble foundation of Your Royal Fa- 
ther's Government, as we firmly hope it will 
be the glory of Yourg, and as it is indeed the 
genuine glory of all Princes, glory ariſing 


from a true, a god-like ſource, even the well 


being of Society and the general good of man. 


It is What all good and wile Princes will pur- 
ſue, as the ſureſt bulwark of their Throne, 
as the brighteſt ornament in their Crown, and 
the beſt warrant for future praiſe. 

Indeed ever ſuitable to the ſpirit and reign 
of a Prince will be his fame when he ceaſes to 
reign, After his death, men will uſe him as 
he in his life time uſed them, with reſentment 
or applauſe, with honour or reproach. A 

living Prince who is hated may be flattered 
erhaps che more flattered for 45 hated, " 
tery is often no more than a dif iſe Or 
averſion, at leaft for the want of affectich; 

and, the groſſer it is, the more it anſwers the 
end, Nay, every Prince in the world would 
ſurely. abhor all flatterers, if he conſidered 


that ee flatters him muſt needs alſo con- 


temn him: Sinde it can never be en 
that 
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that any would venture to miſſead him by: 


vile arts to gain N ends, unleſs they en- 
tertained withal 0 8 opinion of his 
ut w 


W en death; which flat- 

ters no man, has bereft him of his power and 

luſtre, when he is laid low, and can no lon- 
ger 1 or prefer, flattery which only fol- 
lowed his fortune, and ſtudied to deceive him 
for intereſt, will, like all falſe friends, deſert 
his niemory. Then, though pertiaps he was 
never told that he had any faults (whereas 
from ſome no man was ever exempt) a thou- 
ſand will probably be objected to him, per- 
- | baps with many invidious aggravations. E- 
ven they who had ſed him with conſtant in- 
| I cenfe, and long blinded him with the ſmoke 
of it, inſtead of now vindicating one whom ſo 
lately adored, will perhaps join in the 
cry againſt him, and be foremoſt in upbraid- 
ing him with errors which they would never 
ſuffer him to tee probably caufed him to 
commit. 
Such, Sir, 1s the exptiiince tb be led 
ſtom Hiſtory, ſuch the. uſeſul leſſons which 
it affords to Princes. They will there fee 
that, where fear or intereſt governs the hearts 
of men, guile will be apt to guide their 
tongues, and that, as it is in the power of 
Princes to hurt or oblige numbers, there will 
always be numbers ready to receive them; 
and they can hope to hear plain W 
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from very few: That there have been ſome, 
indeed too many, who ſeem never to have 
heard any truth at all, at leaſt, where it was 
of any importance to their duty and govern- 
ment, though it ſo nearly concerned them; 
becauſe from their hearing or not hearing it, 
infinite good or infinite evil was to redound 
to their people, as well as to their own quiet 
and ame. 7 | 55 
Hence Hiſtory is to be carefully conſulted 
as a faithful Monitor, _ which nor awe 
nor hopes have any influence; a Monitor 
which nakedly repreſents the actions of Prin- 
ces and the reſult of thoſe actions, what mea- 
ſares tended to their credit and eaſe, what to 
their anguiſh and diſnonour; how liable they 
are to be deceived, how readily. abandoned 
by deceivers; how ſeveral very good men 
proved very bad Princes, by being miſled by 
evil ſervants, ſuch as carefully deprived them 
of the counſel and aſſiſtance of the beſt ; 
and how differently men ſpeak of Princes and 
to Princes, how differently of the living and 
of the dead: And that hence may be ſeen the 
apparent, the precious value of truth, how 
many have been undone for want of hearing 
it, how many might have proſpered better 
had they known it. 1 e 
From Hiſtory a Prince will diſcern, that a 
Country well governed does well reward and 
ſecure its Governor, but that by evil Governy 
| ment 
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ment he is precluded ftom; all tranquillity 
here, and from any honourable name hereat- 
ter: That whatever deſtroys his people is de- 
ſtructive to himſelf, for they are his glory and 
ſtrength. 80 that in taking an affectionate 
care of his people, he does but fortify his 
Throne, of which they are the beſt guards, 
does but procure his own eaſe and ſtability, 
and purchaſe an excellent and unperiſhing 
name. un, 7 777 
It will be there learned that he may indeed 
find men to ſerve him even where his com- 
mands are unjuſt; but, beſides that ſervices 
which are diſliked are ſeldom chearfully per- 
formed, they who perform them will or 
laſt, to excuſe themſelves, throw all the 
blame and ſcandal upon him. He will find 
that of juſt. commands only no Prince has any 
cauſe to be aſhamed ; and that all honeſt ſer- 
vices every honeſt man will be forward to ex- 
ecute, all men 7 to juſtify: That be- 
tween the intereſt of a Prince who acts juſtly, 
and the intereſt of his people, there can ne- 
er be any competition or diſagreement: that 
Iwhatever he gains from them unjuſtly, will 
yield him bitter fruits; that though many 
ill be ready to humour him at all adven- 
ures, none are fit, none worthy to ſerve him, 
put ſuch as in ſerving him ſtudy alſo the hap- 
dineſs of his ſubjects; that to exhauſt or op- 
preſs them, to vitiate and debaſe them, can 
| never 
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fram very few : That there have been ſome, 
indeed too many, who ſeem never to have 
heard any truth at all, at leaſt, where it was 
of any importance to their duty and govern- 
ment, though it ſo nearly concerned them; 
becauſe from their hearing or not hearing it, 
infinite good or infinite evil was to redound 
to their people, as well as to their own quiet 
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Hence Hiſtory is to be carefully conſulted 
as a faithful Monitor, = which nor awe 
nor hopes have any influence ; a Monitor 
which nakedly repreſents the actions of Prin- 
ces and the reſult of thoſe actions, what mea- 
ſares tended to their credit and caſe, what to 
their anguiſh and diſhonour; how liable they 
are to be deceived, how readily. abandoned 
by deceivers; how ſeyeral very good men | 
proved very bad Princes, by being miſled by 
evil ſervants, ſuch as carefully deprived them 
of the counſel and aſſiſtance of the beſt ; 
and how differently men ſpeak of Princes and 
to Princes, how differently of the living and 
of the dead : And that hence may be ſeen the 
apparent, the pom value of truth, how 
many have been undone for want of hearing 
it, how many might have proſpered bettet 
had they known it. tie dne 

From Hiſtory a Prince will diſcern, that a 
Country well governed does well reward and 
ſecure its Governor, but that by evil Governy 
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ment he is precluded from; all - tranquillity 
here, and from any honourable name hereat- 
ter: That whatever deſtroys his people is de- 
ſtructive to himſelf, for they are his glory and 
ſtrength. 8b that in taking an affectionate 
care of his people, he does but fortify his 
Throne, of which they are the beſt guards, 
does but procure his own eaſe and ſtability, 
and purchaſe an excellent and unperiſhing 
nme | | bor irt 
It will be there leamed that he may indeed 
and men to ſerve him even where his com- 
mands are unjuſt; but, beſides that ſervices 
vhich are diſliked are ſeldom chearfully per- 
formed, they who perform them will or 
* laſt, to excuſe themſelyes, throw all the 
blame and ſcandal upon him. He will find 
chat of juſt commands only no Prince has any 
n cauſe to be aſhamed; and that all honeſt ſer- 
Y {vices every honeſt man will be forward to ex- 
ecute, all men ready to juſtify: That be- 
tween the intereſt of a Prince who acts juſtly, 


_ and the intereſt of his people, there can ne- 
de Per be any competition or diſagreement : that 
pe hatever he gains from them unjuſtly, will 


yield him bitter fruits; that though many 
ill be ready to humour him at all adven- 
ures, none are fit, none worthy to ſerve him, 
put ſuch as in ſerving him ſtudy alſo the hap- 
dineſs of his ſubjects; that to exhauſt or op- 
preſs them, to yitiate and debaſe them, can 
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never be for his intereſt, nor fuch as do it for 
him or adviſe him to do it, his real friends: 
' that whatever meaſures of his ware the Pub- 
lic, muſt be injurious to him, and that no- 
thing which is 8K can * any real 
advantage. 

_ He will fee that; inthe nature and ondi- 
nary courſe of things, evil counſels are fol- 
lowed by painful conſequences, and that no 
purſuits Whatever which are not worthy and 
- Upright, can ſecure. reſt and comfort to the 
homan ſoul : that the moſt facceeſsful con- 
s, the moſt fortunate wicked men; have 
by ther wicked counſels been bereft of all 
calmneſs and internal felicity ( ſor, othet 
than internal there is none) and lived undet 
perpetual inſecurity; ot perpetual 
and anxiety: That the the able and 
accompliſhed Casar was oſten preſſed hy 
diſtreſs and deſpair, ready to fy t his-Couns 
try, threatened: with being tried and con 
ned as a Public Criminal, ready to fall upon 
his on ford; and! that after a reſtleſt life, 
fall of hurry and perplexity, fault of fears and 
cares, he juſt as he had: cftablifhed 
his Tyranny, though with it he could: not 
eſtabliſh-his own happineſs:' That whoever 
makes numbers unhappy 
cannot 


That” happy, tru. 


I Rappy is he who doe 


good. eo all men, dene Caceres 


and difſcontented,| 
to be ealy and happy himſelf} 
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to rejoice and to bleſs. him: That had Cæ- 

SAR, in order to preſerve and ſecure Public 

Liberty, done what he did to deſtroy it, had 

he for this glorious end exerted the ſame in- 
duſtry and admirable talents, what an amia- 
ble character he had been, in what ſecurity 
he might have lived, or that he had certainly 
died in renown, however he had died. 

Hiſtory will ſhew, that the moſt powerful 

Princes in the world grow inſecure as ſoon as 
they grow oppreſſive ; when ſo great a Mo- 
narch as Joun Bas1.ow1Tz of Muſcoyy, he 
who held States ſo vaſt in extent, and autho- 
rity without bounds, could negotiate as he 
did, with the Embaſſador of our greater 
Queen ELIZABETH (greater becauſe beloy- 
ed, and obſerving the Laws) for a retreat 
and protection in England under an appre- 
henſion of being expelled from his own King- 
dom ; a fate which he daily dreaded, though 
he had many flatterers who applauded all his 
oppreſſions and errors, eſpecially his extreme 
bigotry to Saints and Maſſes : That thus in- 
ſecure, thus miſerable and fearful did the ri- 
gor of his Government and overmuch Power 
render him; and in ſuch ſafety and credit did 
that excellent Queen reign, becauſe her 
Throne was eſtabliſhed in Liberty and Righ- 
teouſneſs. She might have ſaid with the re- 
nowned Emperor Cx Rus, that ſhe could not 
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conceiye how a Prince could fail of being be- 
loved, if he ſeriouſly endeayoured to be ſo. 
As in Hiſtory a Prince will ſee cauſe for 
not diſtruſting his faithful ſervants, ſince from 
overmuch diffidence, as well as from over- 
much confidence, he may alike hurt himſelf; | 
he will likewiſe perceive the neceſſity of in- 
ſpecting his own affairs, and of not truſting 
blindly to others: He will ſee what a mean 
figure ſuch Princes made, who lazily tranſ- 
ferred their great office to Favourites, will 
ſee their uneaſy and unfortunate reigns. From 
hence he will make the ſame obſervation 
which Scyan ABBAS the Emperor of Perſia 
made to a creature of his, who told him, that 
he degraded the Royal Majefty by being ſeen 
too much by his people. © No, faid that 
« able Prince : It is owing to the tricks and 
« frauds of Flatterers, that a Prince is ſhut 
up in ſolitude, whence they themſelves may 
have the more ſcope to tyrannize in his 
« Name. He who would truly reign, muſt. 
« fee all, and direct all.” He will find cauſe 
for giving up guilty Miniſters to the juſt 
complaints of his ſubjects, and for ſupporting 
the innocent againſt all the clamours of fac- 
tion, ſince the beſt may be traduced, and the 
bad, to ſave themſelves, may ruin him. = 
He will there learn, that all the doings of 
a Prince, however ſtudiouſly concealed, are. 
in danger of being commonly known; that 
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all his purſuits, counſels, and pleaſures are 
- likely in time to be publiſhed and canvaſſed, 
probably miſconſtrued, and judged with ri- 
gor: That to all his actions, to all his words 


there will be many officious witneſſes, many 
greedy, perhaps unfaithful liſteners: That 
this is a lot inſeparably annexed to an ele- 
vated ſtate; and thence he will be convin- 
ced how much it concerns him to do and to 
ſay nothing unworthy of himſelf, nothing 

will find the nobleſt deſigns for the 
Public Good oſten marred by malignant ſpi- 
rits, through private pique and the gratiſica- 
tion of a particular ; find one man, 
or party of men, frequently combining to 
diſtreſs, perhaps to deſtroy their Country, be- 
cauſe another man, or party of men, was em- 
ployed to ſerve it or to ſave it. He will find 
perſonal and domeſtic feuds often producing 
popular factions, and even convulſions in the 
State, ſuch as have threatened its downfal ; 
like the firſt quarrel between LI virus Dzv= 
sus and Catp1o at Rome, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, a quarrel that rent all the 
ity into angry Parties. Let from what 
mighty cauſe did it begin? From no other 
Than that the two families happened to bid 
pon one another for a Gold Ring at an Auc- 

ion. Hence he will learn to ſtifle betimes 
the beginning of faction in the State. ; 
Vol. III. b 2 He 
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He will find that a Prince truſting to flatte- 


ry and ſurrounded with flatterers, is often long | 
hated before he knows that he is not beloyed, | 
nay whilſt he is perſwaded that he is. Hence 0 
he will reſolve to beware of ſuch as are al- 
ways ſoothing him, reſolve, in order to gain 
the love of his People, to do things Which 


ſhall convince them thar he loves them, as 


the ſureſt way of making them love him, and | 


of knowing that they do. 
He will perceive thatall the 9888 of For- 


tune are tranſient and periſhing, that For- 
tune, even when ſhe miles moſt, may prove 
untoward and deſert him, like that of the 


grear Kings of Babylon, Nx BUcHA DN RZ- 
ZAR and BELSHAZZAR, who whilſt ſecure 


of their power, boaſting in their might, and 


reſigned to luxury and banqueting, felt a 


terrible reverſe, the one degraded, the other | 


ſlain. He will find, that of all the felicities 
of this world, and amongſt all its poſſeſſi ons, 
Virtue alone 1s that which can never periſh, 
never forfake him. Nor power nor youth, 


nor pleaſure can be ſtayed or ſecured againſt 


malice, and time, and accidents. But Vir- 
tue is a ſure ſupport, always preſent and un- 


changeable, above envy, aboye rage and fate, | 
Even he who periſhes for his Virtue, is hap- 


pier than one who by oppreſſing Virtue ac- 


quires Empires. 
By Virtue Your Royal Highneſs will eaſſi- 
ly conceive to be here underſtood the ſolid 
and 
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and extenſive Virtue of a Prince, ſuch as 
g prompts him to do good to all men, ſuch as 
1, reſtrains him from injuring any, and not an 
e unmanly fondneſs for fanciful obſervances and 
forms, nor a propentity to monkiſh devoti- 
n ons, nor his foſtering and enriching Hypo- 
h crites and Bigots; things which ſuch men 
is WF generally miſcall by that venerable name, or 
dat leaſt conſider as equiyalents for the want 
of it in other and more important inſtances, 
to the notable miſguidance, and ſometimes to 
r= © the ruin of Kings, ſuch eſpecially as were 
e devout but tyrannical, and by humouring Bi- 
ice gots, were encouraged in their Tyranny. 

2 He will find, that as true Valour is a glo- 
re W rious quality, which has no other aim than 
1d I the welfare of Society and the chaſtiſement of 
a 
er 


ſuch as diſturb it; ſo a wanton fpirit of 
fighting and conquering, is always miſchie- 
vous to the world, without bringing him who 
has it any ſolid advantages, but always much 
guilt, danger and diſquiet; that it proves 
generally pernicious to himſelf, almoſt ever 
deſtructive to the conquered: That ſuch dif- 
fuſive miſchief is but diffuſive infamy, though 
he may judge ſo ill as to aim at public adora- 
tion and fame; and that it were deſirable for 
the quiet and welfare of humankind, that 
ſuch romantic Deſtroyers, ſuch ſanguinary 
Lunatics, were locked up in Madhouſes or 
in Dens with their leſs miſchievous brethren 
| | po 
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poſſeſſed with humbler diſtraction, and ſati- 
ated with lefs blood. ey is 

He will fee much ground for approving 
the advice of Tſocrates, not to envy Princes 
who poſſeſs yaft territories, but only to emu- 
late ſach as know how to preſerve and im- 

ove their own. He will be convinced that 
Princes who have the ſmalleſt Dominions, 
have enough to do, if they will do it well, 
and that vaſt Empires, inſtead of growing 
more flouriſhing and populous, grow gene- 
rally Deſarts. He will perceive the unſpeak- 
able advantages of public Liberty, the ſingu- 
lar profperity of Free States, how ſuperior 
to ſuch as are not free, in Strength, People, 
and Wealth; that all theſe advantages ac- 
crue to the Prince, whenever he wants them 
for public ends; and that no other ends can 
he have if he conſult his duty and glory, ſince 
in promoting the felicity of his State both 
his glory and his duty are found: That he 
who ſeparates himſelf from his people can onl 
earn inſecurity and reproach ; nor aught 
can he expect but reproach, and the ſevereſt, 
if he ſtrive againſt the happineſs of his Sub- 
jects, and bring miſery upon thoſe whom he 
is bound to cheriſh and protect. He will 
conſider what anguiſh it muſt be to a Prince 
whoſe Subjects are oppreſſed and enſlaved, to 
fee how infinitely ſuch as are free ſurpaſs his, 
to compare their plenty and eaſe with the po- 
yerty 
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verty and meanneſs of his own. He will find 
{mall Free States contending againſt great 
Empires with 1 1 proweſs and might; 


find a ſingle City g the efforts of migh- 
ty abſolute Kings, like that of Seleucia, 
which for ſeveral years together repulſed the 
whole power of Parthia; and that Tact- 
Tus had reaſon to 05 that the Romans had 
always found the Germans, who were ever 
a free People, a much more terrible enemy 
than the mighty Parthian Monarchy. 

Your Royal Highneſs is born to govern a 
People the moſt free upon earth, a People al- 
ways free, yet always obedient to Royal Au- 
thority tempered by Laws, but ever impa- 
tient of encroachments and oppreſſion. This 
is the character given them by TAcirus ſix- 
teen hundred years ago, That they chear- 
« fully complied with the levies of men, with 
the impoſition of tribute, and with all the 
duties of Government, provided they re- 
« ceived no illegal treatment or inſults from 
« their Governors: for, thoſe they bore with 
« patience; nor had they been any further 
«* ſubdued by the Romans, than only to o- 
bey juſt Laws, but never to ſubmit to be 
« Slaves.” a 
Such, Sir, was the Genius of the Britiſh 
People then, ſuch it has continued, and ſuch 
it remains: They were always peaceable 
dubjeQs to Princes who obſerved the Laws, 
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verg uneaſy and diſcontented under ſuch as 
ſet themſelves above Law, and therefore loſt 
all by graſping at too much. As long as the 
chief Ruler kept his Oath, the people kept 
their Allegiance, generally longer. They 
have been always fond of Monarchy model- 
ted and limited by Laws. Nor does ſuch li- 
mitation infer any inſufficiency or defect in 
this ſort of Goyernment, but only that the 
Monarch is ſecured againſt committing errors 
and ſuffering for them, from hurting himſelf 
and his people. It is undoubtedly the moſt 
defirable and compleat form that the good 
fortune of men has hitherto produced, or 
their wit been capable of contriving, and al- 
lows all the Liberty and Protection which 
Subjects can want from Government, all the 
true Grandeur and Dignity which Princes can 
deſire from Empire, even the unlimited Pow- 
er of doing good. Of more Liberty than it 
affords us we are hardly capable, and an en- 
deayour to extend it much further might 
break it : As indeed Liberty, as well as Pow- 
er, then always ceaſes to be ſecure Whenever 
tis turned into licentiouſneſs. No civilized 
Nation in the World enjoys ſo much; nor is 
there any Government exiſting where the ma- 
lice of men in Power has leſs ſcope than here, 
or fewer opportunities of diſtreſſing or deſ- 
troy ing ſuch as they diſlike. WEE 
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DEDICATION. 

This Conſtitution has indeed been often 
ſhaken, ſometimes oppreſſed; but having its 
foundations very deep and ſtrong, it fill re- 
covered its ancient frame and vigqur, to its 
own honour and to the laſting contumely, of- 
ten to the ruin of ſuch as had cruſhed it. The 
power of the Crown and the privileges of the 
Subjects are fortunately proportioned. They 
have Liberty enough to make them happy: 
The Crown has authority enough to main- 
tain and inereaſe that happineſs, and there- 
fore poſſeſſes all the glory which can adorn a 
Crown. This is the true and ſubſtantial re- 
nown of Princes. Any other renown than 
this is all adulterate and forged, nor could 
there be greater vanity than that of a late en- 
terpriſing Monarch, who pretended to high 
glory, though to gain it he was beggaring 
and oppreſſing his Subjects. A Prince can 
then truly boaſt his glory when his People 
can boaſt their freedom and eaſe. This, Sir, 
is the lot with which we are now hleſſed un- 
der the mild and juſt Government of Your 
Royal Father; and, when he has finiſhed 
his Reign with great renown” and length of 
days, we ſee much cauſe. for preſuming upon 
the ſame happy lot from the Reign of Your 
Royal Highneſs. 

Ass in thefollowing Hiſtory, compoſed by 
a man of extraordinary witdom, there are 


found many excellent rules and leſſons for the 
Vol. III. c con- 
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conduct of Princes, with many affecting warn- 
ings taken from the ill fate of ſuch as obſer- 
ved not theſe rules, I humbly preſent it to 
Your Royal Highneſs. This I do with very 
affectionate zeal for Your intereſt and ho- 
nour, and am utterly unbiaſſed by any ſuch 
motives as uſually produce Dedications to 
Princes. The whole of my requeſt and am- 
bition 1s, that this Addreſs, and the follow- 
ing Hiſtory and Diſcourſes, may be graciouſ- 
ly accepted, and that to my ſelf may be al- 
lowed the honour of being ever eſteemed 
what I ſincerely am, with intire duty, ſub- 
miſhon and reſpect, 


SIR, 
Tour Royart HicHNess's 
Moſt Humble, moſt Dutiful, 


and moſt Obedient Servant, 
A DE 65 


T. GORDON. 
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THe 
INTRODUCTION. 


NOW acquit my ſelf of my 
engagement to the Publick, by 
e ſending abroad the remaining 

Works of Tacitus tranſlated in- 
to Engliſh. In this ſecond Vo- 
lume I have followed the ſame 
method as in the firſt, allowing 
"I for the difference of tile in the 
Original; for that of the Hiſtory is more eloquent 
and ſounding than that of the Annals; tho' both 
Works are e grave, equally abounding in 
ſtrong ſenſe and beautiful reflections, ſuch as at once 
convince the underſtanding, affect the heart and 
pleaſe the imagination. Proofs theſe of the power 
of good writing, and indeed of its utmoſt perfection. 
A very fine ſtile may be very languid; very. lively ex- 
preſſion may have very little force; very grave rea- 
ſonings may be far ſhort of perſuading. But when 
à writer at the ſame time delights, and animates, 
and inſtrudts, .. when his ſentences. are brilliant, his 
propoſitions ſelf-evident, his arguments irreſiſtable, 
his manner charming, and when his heart withal is 
benevolent and fincere, he is an accompliſhed, he is a 
perfect writer. Such a writer is Tacitus, as I have 
already largely. ſhewn. Nor do I mean or want to 
add further to the character or defence of that ex- 
traordinary Author. I hope I need not. I have al- 
ready amply diſplayed and defended it, and the more 


I ſtudy him, the more cauſe I find toadmire and juſ- 
Val II. B * tify 


2 INTRODUCTION, 
tify him, and to wonder at the Objeftions uſually 
made to him, as fantaſtical and groundleſs. 

The following Hiſtory is one of the moſt entertain- 
ing that can poſſibly be read, full of ſurprizing e- 
vents and revolutions, recounted with great ſpirit 
and judgment, in a ſtile more free and flowing than 
that of rhe Annals, and every where enriched with 
curious obſervations, all charming and wiſe. Equal- 
ly noble and delightful are his two Treatiſes ſubjoin- 
ed, his Account of Germany, and the Life of Agri- 
cola, both very curious, both very inſtructive, and 
only worthy of the maſterly hand of Tacitus. 

In the beginning of the former Volume, I have 
ſhewn how ill he had been uſed by former Tranſlators, 
His Hiſtory has hardly fared berter than this Annals. 
Sir Henry Savil who tranſlated it firſt, has taken great 
pains and is very exact; but his expreſſion is mean, 
lifeleſs and perplexed, void of all force and beauty. 
He grovels from ſentence to ſentence, labouring af- 
ter the meaning of words and particular phraſes, and 
quite loſes, or quite ſtarves the noble and nervous 
thoughts of Tacitus. He is a cold dealer in dry gram- 
mar, untouched with the vivacity of his Author, 
and without feeling, much leſs poſſeſſing any part of 
his ſtrength and fire. His Notes are learned bur in- 
ſipid, and ſhew great diligence and memory,” but a 
barren genius and very ſhort diſcernment. His cen- 
ſures of Tacitus are pitiful, and in them he chiefly 
betrays his own peeviſhneſs, his vanity and carping 
temper. | Sos 

Since him there has been another Tranſlation ſtill 
worſe, by ſeveral hands, moſt of them beholden to him 
for the ſenſe of Tacitus, and guilty of enfeebling e- 
ven the weak expreſſion of Sir H. Sauil. He tranſlat- 
ed four books of the Hiſtory, with the Life of Ari. 
cola (1 preſume he omitted the fifth book in tender- 
neſs to the Jews) and they who tranſlated theſe over 
again have ſadly maimed them to make them modern 

| Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, that is to ſay, to make Tacitus prate pert- 
ly and familiarly, Were it not for fear of tiring 
my reader, I could largely ſhew the many and conti- 
nual defeCts of both Tranſlations, as I did thoſe in the 
Tranſlations of the Annals. But to ſuch as have any 
doubt or curioſity about ir, I refer that task. 


In defence of my own Tranſlation, I have little elſe 


to fay than that it wanted no care of mine to make it 


exact, to make ĩt reſemble the Original, and yet not 
to read like a Tranflation. It is my opinion that it 
is poſſible for an Engliſh writer to imitate the Anci- 
ents very nearly in phraſeology and ſtile. As our 
Language is capable of many variations of phraſe, 
there is great room to improve it by the tranſpoſition 
of words from the common way of marſhalling them; 
and in ſolemn works of profe as well as in poetry, it 
muſt be frequently done in order to preſerve a decent 
dignity of expreſſion, and to avoid the lightneſs and 
familiarity of ordinary converſation: Whatever is 
intended to convince the underſtanding and ro move 
the heart, muſt be noble and grave, free from all 
trite words, from all light and trivial ſounde. And 
becauſe we want variety of words, and our words of- 
ten want force, it will be found neceſſary to give 
them ſome Advantage in the Ranging and Cadence; 
a thing which may eaſily be done. Of this a thou- 
ſand inſtances might be produced, eſpecially from 
Milton and other of our Poets. But I ſhall illuſtrate 
what I mean by a quotation or two from the old Tet- 
tament. The Prophet ſpeaking of Topbet, ſays, 
vide and deep it was made: For the King it was 
made. This ſeems to me more noble and ſounding 
than if it had been expreſſed a different and the u- 
ſual way, tho the very ſame words had been employ- 
ed: It was made wide and deep: It was made for 
the King.“ Another example 1 ſhall take from 
the Book of Job. By the blaſt of God they periſh, 
| and by the breath of his noſtrils they are conſum- 
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© ed.* This manner of expreſlion is far from be- 
ing tiff, I think it more flowing as well as more for- 
Cible than the common manner, Here both periods 
cloſe with the ſtrongeſt ideas, thoſe conveyed by the 
words periſh, and conſumed ; and the vigour of the 
ſentence is found where it ſhould be, in the end of it. 
Another improvement woyld ariſe from reviving 
ſome of our old words, ſueh as have ſignificancy and 
ſound : for many ſuch there are, and many ſuch we 
eminently want. I have ventured upon doing this 
in a few inſtances; and it may be done in abundance 
with ſucceſs. tarde fi tan 71% 290 
I have not yet found any cauſe for wiſhing that 1 
had taken another method in tranſlating Tacitus. 
Whoever would do him juſtice muſt endeavour to pre- 
ſerye his brevity and fire, and inſtead of bringing him 
down to common language, endeavour to raiſe the 
language up to him, or as near him as the idiom will 
permit. Such transformation is for its advantage, 
may be made without hurting perſpieuity or the ear, 
and will prove more beautiful as well as more lively; 
I mean not a verbal tranſlation, which is generally 
no language, but only harſhneſs and jargon. What 
I mean is Pruning aud Ranging, the Rejecting al! 
waſte words, all faint Phraſes, and the Conſolidating 
ſpirit and found. Theſe variations from the uſual 
and familiar form, are by ſome called: Latiniſint, and 
under that name condemned. But if they be clear 
and ſtrong and read well, they are juſt, whiatever 
they be called. I wiſh aur Language teſembled La 
tin more. I on that an exact imitation of the La- 
tin will never do, witneſs the old Tranflation of Ta 
citus, which creeps after every Word with equal in- 
ſipidneſs and obſcurity. I ſhall only produce ane 
example. That writer ſpeaking of the Germats, 
ſays, Argentum & ayrum propitii au irati Dit ga- 
verint, dubito. The Tranſlator renders it thus: ( Sil: 
« yer and gold whether the angry or fayourable . 
. oF. $ of oo „ hae 
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* have denied them, I doubt This is Nonſenſe, 
The man perhaps knew what Tacitus meant; but no 
Engliſh reader can know what he himſelf means, 
though he has adhered literally to the Latin. In 
my own Tranſlation of this Paſſage, I have preſerv- 
ed ſomething of the Latin manner, I hope without 
injuring the Engliſn. „ Silvet and gold the Gods 
have denied them, whether in kindneſs or in anger, I 
am unable to decide. Sir Malter Raleigh, Mr. Hobbes, 
Milton, and Shaleſpe ar; ate all great maſters of lan- 


guage; and weit: language reſembles chat of the 
Ancients, brag 


* 


Whatever Objeftions to this e come 
from men of capacity and candour, I have ever re- 
garded, Lever ſhall regard, with: due ſubmiſſion to 
them, with due diſtruſt of my ſelf, and be ready to 
own my Conviction, or to convince them that I can- 
not ſee eauſe. There may be very juſt and unanſwera- 
ble exceptions, which have not been communicated 
to me. Whenever they are I ſhall be forward and 
glad to make ſuitable alterations. 

In reviewing my Tranſlation: of the Annals I have: 
diſcovered ſome miſtakes, which though they be of 
little Importance, I ſhall reftify in the next edition. 
The like care 1 ſhall take of the e Volumes 
where I hope very few will be found. 

The following Diſcourſes, like the formers were 
compoſed for the Intereſt of public Liberty, againſt, 
publick violence and the iniquities of power. Nor 
can one who reads Tacitus attentively, fail of ſtarting 
a thouſand reflections, ſuch as muſt fill his Heart with 
anguiſh for the deplorable lot of a people enſlaved aud 
oppreſſed, and with bitterneſs againſt their tyrants 
and oppreflors. Unleſs he have hardened his Heart: 
againſt all the impulſes of humanity: and/compaſſion,, 
unleſs he have loſt all regard for right and wrong, all; 
ſenſe of liberty and-truth, he muſt be ſtruck with the 
fad wg 9 him, innocence ſuffering, cruelty. de- 
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youring, iniquity exalted and powerful, virtue per- 


ſecuted and periſhing. He muſt rejoice in his own | 


happier lot and that of his Country; muſt abhor all 
practices and principles repugnant to liberty, and 
productive of ſervitude, abhor the men who broach 
ſuch principles, and advance ſuch practices. He 


muſt find proportionable delight from ſeeing the cauſe | 


of Liberty flouriſh, from ſeeing it well explained, 
aſſerted and recommended. pu BY 

The advantages and bleſſings of Liberty are ther 
moſt palpably to be diſcerned, where Tyranny is moſt 
heavily felt; and from this very Hiſtory the reader 


will ſec, that whatever is good or amiable in the 


World is by Tyranny deſtroyed and extinguiſhed ; 
that whatever is evil, miſchievous and deteſtable, is 
by Tyrants introduced, nurtured and propogated, 
From hence he will reaſon and recollect that every 
thing dear and deſirable to ſociety muſt reſult from 
a ſtate of liberty; that there only property and Life 
are not precarious, nor conſcience and the faculties 
of the Soul bound in chains: That even Religion, 
in order to do good, muſt be left entirely free, and 
that in countries enſlaved, it is converted, even the 
ſacred alliance between the ſoul of man and its Crea- 
tor is converted into an apparent engine of Tyran- 
ny and deluſion, into a manifeſt market and commo- 
dity for deluders, who whillt they are openly engag- 
ed in nothing but gain, and fraud and domineering, 
and the like ſelfiſh purſuits, all very worldly, many 
very wicked, have the confidence to preach up ſelf- 
denial, top each againſt the World, and to claim 
ſucceflorſhip to the poor, wandering, holy and difin- 
tereſted Apoſtles. A ſort of hypocriſy and aſſurance 
this more inſulting than all the reſt of their unhallow- 
ed contradictions and doings, that ſuch Men as they, 
the tools of Tyranny, and themſelves Tyrants, dare 
thus cover their pride and paſſions with the Name and 


commiſſion of the meek and merciful Fſus ; date 


pretend 
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retend to reaſoning, yet forbid all enquiry, talk of 
earning, and promote ignorance, demand vaſt reve- 
rence from the people for keeping them in a conditi- 
on of ſavageneſs and ſlavery, and take great revenues 


for deceiving and oppreſſing them. 


By ſuch conſiderations upon nations under ſervi- 


tude, eſpecially under popiſh Servitude, the moſt hi- 
deous and compleat that the World ever ſaw, he will 


be awakened with juſt zeal for the preſervation of his 


own Britiſh Liberty, and grow jealous of every at- 


tempt to abridge it; ſince whoever will know the value 
of Liberty, need only examine the diſmal ſtate of 
thoſe countries where it is not. 

Liberty, which is the people's civil ſalvation, can- 
not be too often inculcated and explained. Where 
Liberty is gone, what have they more? It has been 


often ſecretly undermined, often openly attacked in 


this free Nation. Againſt it many monſtrous and 
wicked doctrines have been advanced: To overturn 
it the holy name of God has been boldly profaned, 
his ſacred Word impiouſly perverted, all the exceſ- 
ſes of oppreſſion and public robbery have been encou- 
raged and ſanctified: And all this by ſome Oracles of 
the Law, in defiance of Law, by many Miniſters of 
of Religion in ſpite of Religion and of ſolemn Oaths. 
Injuſtice has uſurped the name of Law; nonſenſe, 
chichanery, and the proſtitution of Scripture, were 
called ſound Divinity; uſurpation and miſrule were 
tiled the Ordinance of God: madneſs was Loyalty; 
common ſenſe was Treaſon. 

Thus was every thing dear and valuable to this Na- 
tion given up: nor was it a mere complement offici- 
ouſly made, and not taken. To manifeſt how accep- 
tablejt was, the perjured and godleſs Traitors who 
made it, were openly diſtinguiſhed with protection 
and rewards: To refute their reveries and barbarous 
politions, was dangerous, forbidden, nay capital; 
and to preyent the poor people, thus doomed to $17 
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dage arid miſery, from perceiving how inhumanly | 
they were. abuſed and betrayed by their profeſſed | 
guides and penſioners, and by theſe their paid protec: | 
tors, they were blinded and terrified by the witchery 
of words and ſuperſtition, nay threatened with Dam 
nation if they would not be damned to be ſlaves. 
What language can paint ſuch ſhocking wicked- | 
neſs and deluſion ! Surely none ever feared God ſo lit. 
tle as ſome who have ſpoken in his name; none have 
ever been ſo void of humanity towards men as many 
who aſſumed a right to guide them to all happineſs. 
Nor was it poſſible for any man to deliver ſuch tenets 
as from God, without being either a bold Impoſtor, 
or an Enthuſiaſt ſtark- mad, a hard-hearted Knave, or 
a dreaming Lunatic. In truth, theſe doctrines of 
theirs were as notoriouſly ſelfiſh as they were notori- 
ouſly wicked and abſurd, Whenever they them- 
ſelves were carrefſed, they never failed to juſtify op- 
preſſion and to deify oppreſſors. Whenever they 
thought themſelves ſlighted, tho bereft of nothing 
but the power of doing miſchief, they ever laboured 
with all bitterneſs to diſtreſs and even to deſtroy eve- 
ry adminiſtration however legal, however free from 
any violation offered to oaths and laws. Could there 
be a ſtronger demonſtration, that ſuch a ſpirir came 
not from a gracious, and a juſt God, or from reaſon, 
or from any concern for right and juſtice, and the good 
of men? And was it not evidently inſpired by. the 
fouleſt ambition, by malice and rage, and every cot- 
rupt and ungodly paſſion? Could they after this ex. 
pett to be truſted or reſpected by men, they who had 
ſhewn themſelves ſuch reſtleſs enemies to ſociety and 

the good of Men? wt 
To vindicate the Deity from the impious charge 
of protecting Tyrants, to maintain the cauſe of L. 
berty and ſhew its bleſlings, to aſſert the rights of men 
and of Society, and to diſplay the ſad conſequences 
of public corruption, with the beauty and * 
public 
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public virtue, is the defign of theſe Diſcourſes. The 
deſign I hope is pardonable, and in purſuing ir I can 
truly ſay that I was utterly diveſted of all perſonal 
paſſions, of every partiality, [friendſhip or enmity, 
and utterly free from any view to hurt or to flatter 
any man in the world. If I inveigh againſt any of 
the dead or praiſe them, it is for a warning and in» 
citement to the living. To explain the evils of Ty» 
ranny lay directly in my way, and tended to ſhew the 


value, the ineſtimable value of Liberty. 


W hat ſo nearly concerns the happineſs of all Men, 
it imports every man to know. It is but knowing 
their birthright, with the meaſures of ſecuring it, 
as alſo the peril and ways of loſing it, and the curſe 
attending the loſs. It is a ſubject of infinite avail- 
ment, and comprehends whatever is dear to men in 
the world; it furniſhes the ſtrongeſt truths, the 
cleareſt reaſonings, and is perplexed with no Intri- 
cacies. The great Queſtion ariſing from it, is chiet- 
ly this, whether Men have a right to what God and 
Nature has given them, to what their own Laws and 
Conſtitutions confirm to them, to what the Oarhs 
and duty of their Magiſtrates teſtify to belong to them: 
Whether that tort of government which is evident- 
ly beſt for men, be well pleaſing to the Deity, or 
whether he eſpouſes and approves the worſt, What 
queſtion ever admitted of a clearer anſwer ? Yet what 
tomes of nonſenſe and ungodly. falſhoods have been 
publiſhed about it, to ſanctify oppreſſion, to blaſt and 
overthrow all the natural and civil rights of men! 

Common happineſs and ſecurity are the ends of ſo- 
ciety z to procure theſe ends is the duty of Gover- 
nors; where they are procured 'tis the duty of ſub- 


jects to phey- and reverence and ſupport their Gover» 


nors, Whereſuch ends are not purſued, but, in 
oppoſition to them, power degenerates into violence, 
and ſubjection into ſlavery z where meer will and 
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paſſion bear rule, where univerſal miſery and dread 
and open oppreſſion prevail, can Government be ſaid 
to exiſt? No; this is not the exerciſe of Govern- 
ment but of hoſtility : and to reſiſt an enemy is but 
ſelf-defencez tis the law and duty of nature. Is it 
not repugnant to nature and to all common ſenſe, to 
reverence evil, to be fond of the Author of evil, and 
to conceive that any duty is due to him? Was it 
poſlible for the Romans to love Tiberius, poſlible to 
eſteem Caligula or Nero? It is enough that people 
love ſuch as love them, that they eſteem thoſe wha 
protect and relieve them. 1 7 
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DISCOURSE I. 


Of the Emperors who are the Subject 


of the enſuing Hiſtory; Of their 
Miniſters, their Misfortunes and 
the cauſes of their Fall. 


Sect. I. An Idea of Nero's Reign, how mildly it le- 
gan, how terrible it grew. The deceitfulneſs of Proſ- 


perity. . 


AERO at firſt propoſed to reign 
after the model of Auguſtus, and 
| upon all Occaſions courted the 

fame of Clemency, Liberality and 
ls PAS Jl Courteſy ; did every thing that 
vas generous and benevolent to the 

— Public; ſhewed every Act of mercy 

and tenderneſs to particulars; wiſhed that he could 

not write when he was to fign an execution; 
was continually . doing popular and expenſive things 

For theſe he was extremely flattered : Flattery infa- 

tuated him with vanity; and by his extravagances 

he became neceſſitous. Hence the beginning of his 
cruelty and rapine. He ſurrender'd himſelf intirely 
Vol. I A to 
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to a courſe of luxury and engaged the City in it; 
loved Shews and Pantomimes, found the people lov- 
ed them, and thence promoted them aſſiduouſly and 
continually, and at laſt obliged men of the firſt qua- 
lity to act in them, as he himſelf did. 


This courfe at laſt Tue he firſt contemp- 
l 


tible, then hated, rew off all care of public 
affairs and the duty of an Emperor, to attend the 
Theatre and gain the unprincely glory of ſinging and 
acting. There followed continual murders, parri- 
cides, falſe accuſations and exceſſes, as if his. life had 
been a conſtant ſtruggle to ſhew how wicked, how ex- 
ecrably bad, a human Creature veſted with great 
Power may be. He murdered his Brother Brit annicus, 
murdered his mother Agrippina, his wife Octavia, 
his wife Poppea, Antonia his wife's Siſter, becauſe ſhe 
would not marry him, Veſtinus the Conſul, to have 
his wife; murdered moſt of his own kindred, all of 
them that were ſignal for merit or fortune, or ſplen- 
dor, or popularity, Rufus Criſpinus his wife's ſon, K. 
neca his ancient Preceptor and Counſellor, with Jur. 
ru, Captain of his guards a venerable and excellent 
perſon : as alſoall the rich freedmen at court, all-ſuch 
ancient men as had at firſt promoted his adoption, and 
then his ſovcreignty. At laſt he murdered men by 
heaps with their families and children, by the knife, 
by poiſon, by drowning, by ſtarving, by torture and 
caſting them headlong; and all for any cauſe or no 
cauſe, ſome for their name or that of their anceſ 
tors, fome for their faces, looks and ternper, He 
robbed the Provinces, robbed the Temples, waſted the 
public Treaſure, murdered the beſt men, "oppreſſed 
all, and brought all things into a ſtare of diffoluti 
on and deſolation. Theſe with him were the mea: 
ſures of Government, ſuch as he ſaid his Predecefſors 
(tho brutal and raging Tyrants) had failed in, and he 
blamed them for not underſtanding their own power. 
Negavit quemquam principum ſciſſe quod ſibi Rr 
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He deſtroyed Rome by fire, meant to deſtroy the Se- 


nate by the Sword, and rejoiced at the firſt tydings 


of a Revolt, as thence he hoped for apretence to ſack 
and pillage the Provinces, 


Princes in the flow of their Power and grand for- 


tune (things ſo apt to turn the head and ſwell the 
heart) ſhould prevent overmuch giddineſs and Inſo- 
lence naturally cleaving to grandeur, by ſu poling 
| a 


themſelves now and then in a ſtate of diſtreſs, 
confideriag the great poſſibility of a change: They 
ſhouldat leaſt put themſelves in the place of others, 
their ſubjects and inferiors, and as they would then 
wiſh to be uſed by their Prince, let them uſe their 
People. They ſhould reflect how much a tumult of 
ſpirit cauſed by proſperity darkeus or ſuſpends the un- 
derſtanding 3 they therefore ought to ſuſpend their 
joy and ſtifle their vanity and paſſions, to conſult 
and exerciſe their reaſon. Inſtead of this they ſeldom 
quit their exultat ion till that quits them, nor hear 
reaſon till reaſon can do them no good, but only ſerve 
to reproach and torment them. Creſus King of Ly- 
dia could not bear the behaviour of Solon, for telling 
him honeſt truth and refuling to magnify his pow+ 
er and felicity. © But when misfortune and captivity 
had abated his pride and brought him to his ſenſes, 
when he who had been lately ſo elated and happy, 
ſaw a dreadful doom prepared for him, he could figh 
and call mournfully upon the name of Solon, and pre- 
fer his wiſdom to the wealth of the World. Creſus 
ſeems to have been a Man of ſenſe and natural mo- 
deration, but blinded by fortune and flattery. 


Sect. II. The weakneſs of Galba, and the Iniquities 
of bis Miniſters. | is 
(35 LB A with an heart altogether. upright and 

J well-meaning, for want of Prudence, activi- 
ty and a good head, fell into meaſures quite unpopu- 
lar and odious. His ſeverity to the Soldiery 1 
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ill timed, ſo was his ſtrictneſs and parſimony 3 and he 
who was a new Prince, uneſtabliſhed, and ſhouldihaye 
courted all men becauſe he wanted the aſſiſtance of 
all, behaved himſelf ſo as to difoblige the Armies, 
the Senate, the Equeſtrian Order, and the People, 
Befides he was blindly controuled, and his Authori- 
ty abuſed by his ſervants and miniſters, men who were 
continually proſtituting the credit and character of 
their Maſter to their own vile gain and wicked paſſi- 
ons. By them all things were ſet to ſale, Offices, Pro- 
vinces, publick Revenues, public Juſtice, and the lives 
of men both innocent and guilty. He was old, they 
were inſatiable, and eager to make the moſt of a 
ſhort reign; and as he was eaſy and credulous, they 
were daring and rapacious. From him they enjoyed 
their place and honours and all their advantages, but 
employed the ſame not for his benefit but their own: 
Nay every ſervice which they did to themſelves was 
pernicious to him, ſince whilſt they reaped all the 
Profit, he bore all the odium. ll 

In truth no Prince will be long reckoned good, 
wlien his Miniſters are known to be bad; and if 
they are much hated, he will not be much beloved. 
Few Princes, if any, eſcape reproach where their Mi- 
niſters are helieved to deſerve it, It muſt be owned 
that Miniſters are often wronged, and ſuffer impu- 
tations very ill grounded and unjuſt z nay perhaps 
will be ever doomed to ſuffer ſuch, from rhe nature 
of their Poſt and Power; and where they do fo, tis 
bur reaſonable and generous to protect them. But 
here the guilt was glaring, and their inquities mani- 
feſt to all men but Galba. He whom of all men it moſt 
imported to know it, knew it not. As he never inquir- 
ed into their behaviour nor blamed it, they never 
mended it, nor feared him. The fad fare which this 
their corruption and his own indolence and incurio- 
ſity brought upon him, is a ſufficient warning to 
Princes either never to truſt implicitly to the ad _ 

an 
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and conduct of any Miniſters, or at leaſt to be well 
aſſured that the Men are ſuch as may be implicitly 
ruſted. The beſt of them have weakneſſes and paſſi- 
ons and partialities, enow to lead them into raſh- 
neſs and miſtakes : There are therefore perhaps none 
Jof them ſo perfectly innocent and wiſe, as to render 
In diſcerning Prince ſecure that their management 
however uninſpected, however unaccountable, will 
Het be righteous and immaculate. Miniſters no more 
than their Maſters ought be left without reſtriction 


, and controul. It may perhaps be right in ſome few 
; {inſtances to deceive a Prince, it may be of public ad- 
; {Wvantage to mislead the public: But ſuch a latitude 
vill be ever more likely to be abuſed than well appli- 
1 ed. | 7 Veg BY | 
t 
6 Sekt. INI. The folly of the evil Meaſures purſued by 
theſe Miniſters, how pernicious to themſelves and 
- to the Emperor. 
J | | 
if N OT to dwell upon the ingratitude and vileneſs 
g. of Galba's Miniſters, thus to abuſe, diſcredir 


and ruin a Prince to whom they owed all things, and 
4 Wo ſacrifice him, his glory and diadem, to ſordid In- 
u- tereſt, which was the ſmalleſt thing that they ought 
ps to have ſacrificed for him, their ancient Emperor 
re and ſo good a Maſter z the meaſures which they took 
is proved pernicious to themſelves. - Their pollicy was 
ut folly, and tho' they purſued nothing but their lutereſt 
1j- © they were not intereſted enough. The beſt intereſt 
oft W's that which provides for our own reputation and ſe- 
ir- Ncurity. Now the Miniſters of Galba, by every ſtep 
er which they took, invited and haſtened their own 
his © doom. Their ſafety and eſtabliſhment depended up- 
jo- on his, and theſe they were continually weakening 
ro and rendering odious and contemptible, and * * 
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ſelves deteſtable, Their daily oppreſſions, their dai. 
ly acts of venality and rapine, multiplied their ene. 
mies without meaſure, Nay to their own enormous 
guilt they added the odium of that of others, even 
that of the moſt execrable inſtruments of Nero Ty. 
ranny, Tigellinas and Halotus, men whoſe execution 
was demanded by the univerſal yoice of the Roman 
People. Indeed had theſe two Sons of Blood been 
leſs guilty than they really were, it had been but juſt 
as well as politic and popular, to have devoted their 
impure lives to the Manes of ſo many illuſtrious Ro- 
mans murdered by them, and to the honeſt Rage of 
the Public. But this was only juſtice and reaſon, it 
was only obliging the People and ſtrengthning their 
Maſter : ſmall conſiderations theſe with Vinius and 
Laco and 1celus, in compariſon of filling their Coffers 
and gratifying private paſſions. They protected both; 


and thence gained to their Prince what they never P. 
ſtudied to avert, infinite public Hate, but to them · t. 
ſelves what rhey aimed at, and what every one may Ml {c 
conjetture. It is probable too that they dreaded the WF 
precedent of puniſhing any man for having done what P 
they themſelves were doing. Yet their very wealth ©: 
contributed to their deſtruction, and that of their fa- WW 
milies. Teftamentum 7. Vinij magnitudine opum ir- F 
ritum fuit. 5 | | * 

But beſides the influence of money and example. re 
Titus Vinius who chiefly protected 7ige/limes had ano- Ml f. 
ther view, which is finely expreſſed by Tacitus 3 name · Ml it 
ly, © thence to purchaſe means of ſhelter and eſcape tt 
in time to come. For this is the policy of every Mt "' 
< deſperate offender, from diſtruſt of preſent fortune b 
c and dread of change, to arm himſelf betimes with U 


© private favour againſt the public hate, Hence it 

© comes that for the protection of innocence no re- Ml © 

e gard is ſhewn ; but the guilty combine for mutu If 

« exemption from puniſhment,” Such was — tt 
ä wildom 
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wiſdom of Yinius : But his wiſdom proved weakneſs ; 
for by protecting the abhorred Tigellinus, he drew 
freſh abhorrence upon himſelf, The People, after 
Otho had ſucceeded, were ſo bent upon the execution 
of Tigellinus, that an uproar enſued and many ſe- 
ditious clamours, till the ſentence paſſed for his doom, 
now over late, as it was plainly forced and therefore 
could claim no thanks. For under Otho too, the ſame 
policy and corruption prevailing, juſtice againſt that 
onſter was hardly procured. es; 
Such confederacies between guilty men in power 
and guilty men out of power, are frequent and natu- 
ral; and no man who is corrupt or intends to be, will 


care to join in puniſhing any man for corruption. Au- 


cianus, the prime Confident of Yeſpaſian, entertained 
the Senate with a long difcourſe in behalf of the Ac- 
cuſers Yes the Favourite of Veſpaſian, a Prince who 
profeſſed to cure and remove the miſchiefs of former 
tyranny, became an advocate for the Accuſers, the 
ſoreſt inſtruments of that tyranny, How conſiſtent 
was this! and what hopes it muſt give the Senate and 
People of Rome of ſeeing better days? What came 
he for? If *twas to ſaye the Romans, why ſave their 
worſt enemies? If he meant altogether to ſecure the 
Flock, why fo tender of the Wolves, unleſs he found 
wolfiſh inclinations in himſelf? What a comfortable 
reflection to the Public, that after myriads of men 
ſain, after ſo many millions ſpent, after ſo many 
ſtruggles and battles and ſo much crying deſolation 
they were to have no change but that of names, an 
no Prince without oppreſſors! The Candidates for 
place and power are always bent upoh public refor- 
mation, till they have an opportunity of making 
one, and then find it needleſs, or dangerous, or un- 
ſeaſonable. They are great enemies to oppreſſion, 
till they are in a Capacity of oppreſſing. Then as 
their own guilt grows, they become very merciful to 
o the 
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the guilty. This is the Spirit of Man, this the round 
of things. Great redreſſes are ſtill. wanted, till 
promiſed, ſtill unperformed, Such mockery is not 
new, and neyer will be old. | 
All wickedneſs is folly 4 nor can I recolleft an In- 
ſtance where evil doings have not been followed by 
painful Conſequences to the doers. They were ei. 
ther diſappointed, or found new difficulties, or- met 
with infamy and mortification, or inſecurity, or ſome 
grief and uneaſineſs after the iniquity, ſuch as render» 
ed the committing of it a greater afflict ion than plea- 
ſure. Neither in the fortune of Alexander, or Ceſar, 
or Mahomet, or of any other the moſt reſplendent 
criminal againſt Truth and Liberty and Peace, is 
ought to be found to invalidate this reaſoning. Even 
in their beloved purſuits of power, they could have no 
pure delight: Though they valued not the Libertics 
nd lives of men, yet as they valued their own ſecurity 
and ſucceſsand fame,they muſt needs fecl many inward 
ſtruggles, many apprehevſions and diſtruſts, many 
doubts about the iſſue, many anxieties for themſclyes 
and their party and cauſe. & reclugantyr yrannorun 
mentes, poſſe aſpici laniatus et ictus e. ſævitia, ibi, 
dine, malis conſultis animus dilaceretur. If warthy 
purſuits alſo are often attended with evils, the teſſi 
mony of a good conſcience and of good men at leaſt 
makes theſe evils the lighter, - 
However true or diſputable theſe ſpeeulatians be, 
tis certain that the Miniſters of Ga/ba, by their 
corrupt and ſelfiſh, management, brought a bloody 
fate upon themſelygs as well as upan.their Princes 4 
Prince who from the integrity of his intention merit- 
ed a better, but from his blind reliance ypog fuck 
wicked men could not reaſonably. hope far M Me 
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Sett. IV. Galba's blindneſs, in truſting entirely to his 


Favourites, who by their wickedijeſs blaſted bis Reign 
and their own Hupe. | 


AD Galba been blefſed with good Counſellors, 

1 he would in all probability have proved an ex- 
cellent Prince. He had many publiek and private 
virtues 3 he was temporate, frugal; free from Ambi- 
tion, an enemy to the inſolence of the ſoldiery; 
and wiſhed well to the Commonwealth. But what 
arailed his good Qualities when he exetciſed them 
not? He himſelf robbed no Man, but thoſe undet 


him robbed all Men; and he, who ſhould not have 


employed bad men, of at leaſt ſhould have reſtrain- 
ed or puniſhed them, inturrred the fame cenſure 
and blame as if he himfelf had done the evil, or 
authorized it. The People juſtly expect protection 
and paternal uſage from their Prince, and where 
they find it not, will think the Prince anſwerable. 
Why dbes he undertake the Office? Why is he rai- 
fed o high above others and all men, but for the 
good of all? Why was Nero depoſed if things were 
not mended under Gba? Why a new Prince cho. 
ſen; but for the eaſe of the Public after à reign of 
Violence and Tytanny ? Vain is the change of Men, 
* meaſures are not ehanged. "46 Hove au- 
e mala, nut gr#vid, non #que excuſats, 
64 5 he adminitretion; he left is own 
fate and gloty to his Favourites; and his Favou- 
rites. ſotd Him to diſhoheur and a viotent death, 
turned the State itto # market and ſhambles; and 
whilſt they were yer glütting rheit eruelty and ava- 
rice tis hand: of vengeance ovettook them, though 


it was reaforfably judged! that ſome of them, had 


tried to ſecute a retreat; and had purpoſtly betray- 
ed Galba to merit favour from Otho, It is the way 
Vol II. D 2 of 
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of ſuch men: when they have fooliſhly or wantonly 
ruined their Maſter's Affairs, their laſt office to him 
is to reyolt from him, and perhaps it proves the 
firſt inſtance of their dealing ſincerely - with him, 
Bur whether they really meditated treaſon or not, 
they were believed to have done it: Such was the 
publick opinion of their vileneſs and falſnood; and 
ſuch always will be the general rule of judging, 
that from men notoriouſly wicked every ſort and 
degree of wickedneſs will be apprehended. 5 
It is worth obſerving here how ſhort · ſighted and 
imperfect was the ambition of theſe men, and how 
fooliſhly as well as wickedly they marred what they 
aimed at Was it glory and power? By conſulting 
and cſtabliſhing thoſe of their Maſter, they would 
have reaped an abundant ſhare to themſelves. Good 
men would have applauded and aſſiſted them ; bad 
men would have feared them: They would have 
had inward peace, perhaps protection, from their own 
good works, reverence from the publick voice, and 
the praiſcs of poſterity, By-the ſame honeſt means 
they might have acquired wealth and ample for- 
tunes, with the approbation of all men, and pro- 
bably left ir to the peaceable poſſeſſion of their fa- 
milies. They had the largeſt opportunities for rai- 
ſing and eſtabliſhing their name: They were-the firſt 


Miniſters in the great and opulent Empire of Rome, 


veſted with the firſt dignities, and firſt in favour;; and 
they ſerved a Prince eaſy to his ſervants, too ea- 
ſy, one never diſpoſed to check or change them. 

As he came to the Empire with great | expetta- 


tion and popular favour, had his adminiſtration 


proved ſteady and virtuous, all revolts might have 


been prevented, or through his ſuperior credit and: 


ſtrength, eaſily defeated, and he might have gone 
to his grave in peace and glory, Both his Rivals 
a S 5 1994 4 12 94 . | were 
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were in their Perſons extremely unpopular, both 
loathed for their vices, both deſperately poor, nei - 
ther of them eſteemed in War, neither thought 
qualified for the arts of Peace, one a ſtupid Glutton, 
one an abandoned Debauchee. He himſelf had 
conducted Armies with renown, governed Provinces 
with integrity. His Race was noble, his life in- 
nocent, he poſſeſſed great wealth, and was by all men 
eſteemed capable and worthy of ſwaying the Scep- 
ter. What more probable, than that his Reign might 
have laſted peaceably as long as his life, had his reign, 
been well conducted? Where a fairer proſpett for his 
Miniſters than under himſelf 2 By betraying him 
they betrayed themſelves 3 by ill ſerving him, 
they ruined themſelves. What could they expect 
d from Otho or Yitellius, but to be conſidered as real 
d Traitors, or at beſt as corrupt and wretched Coun- 
ye ſellors? the former a character always deteſted, the 
n the other one always deſpiſed even by ſuch as pro» 
d fit by it. Amurath the Turkiſh Emperor cut off 
ns the head of the Perſian Governor who betrayed a 
r- WW City into his Hands. Ar Mabmud dealt ſevere- 
o- hy with thoſe who had held a traiterous correſ- 
a- pondence with him from Iſpaban, declared their 
i- names infamous, their eſtates confiſcated, and had 
rt them all put to death, and their carcaſſes thrown 
into the Streets. Thus the Emperor Auximin ſer - 
ved Macedo who had prompted his boſom friend 
Luartinus to revolt, and then flew him to make 
2 merit with Maximin, who, for all his wicked me- 
rit, put him to death. 1 9 
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Seit. V. The infatuation of Met in Power y they ge- 

' heyally rely upon it as never to en; and theiite buli. 
I follow the bent of their Paſſions. Inſt ancts of this, 
Guilty Auiniſters how dangerous. : 


F HAT I have obſerved in the laſt Section was 

reaſonable and obvious: But in the tumult of 
rampant paſſions, realbn is not Heard. ThofeMinifters 
were tra ted with the ſudden change of their con. 
dition 4 and giddy With the direction of Imperial Pow: 
er: The prefent temptation, the prevailing appetire 
was too ſtrong to be reſiſted ; and without regard 
to eonſtquentcs,. to the Emperor's honour and ſafe: 
ty, ts the publick gbod, to their own infamy and 
danger, they blindly followed every impulſe of con- 
cupiſcence and revenge. Mea in a torrent of prof- 
petity ſeldom think of a day of diftreſs, of great 
men that their greatneſs will ever ceaſe; This 
ſtems to be a ſbrt of a4 curſe upon power, 4 vanity 
and infatudtion blended with the nature of it! as 
if it were poſſible; nay eaſy, to bind the ficklenes 
of fortune and enſure happineſs for à term of 
years: *Tis from this fooliſn affurance, often cleav- 
ing ta very able men, that thoſe in authority often 
act with fich boldneſs and infotence as if theit 
reign were-fitvcr to end, and they wete for ever ſe- 
cure againſt an after reckonings; all caſiratries- and 
diſgrace. Prom Whetieerelſc comes it but from fuel 
blind ſeeority in the permufenee of their eonditi- 
on, and in the impunity of their attions; that M.. 
niſters have ſometimes concerted ſchemes of general 
oppreſſion and pillage, ſchemes to depreciate or e- 
vade the Laws, reſtraints upon Liberty, and pro- 
jects for arbitrary Rule? Had they thought that e- 
ver they themſelves ſhould ſuffer in the common op- 
preſſion, 
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reflign, wauld they have adviſed methods of op 
Freſfing? Would they have been for weakens os 
abrogating the Laws, had they dreamed that they 
ſhould come tq want the A of Law? Would 
they have aimed at aboliſhing Liberty, had they ap- 

ehended that they were at any time to fall from 
power 3 or at eſtabliſning deſpatick Rule, hut for 
the ſake af having the direction of it againſt others, 
without feeling its weight and terrors in their owa 
particulars? | 
A great man near an hundred years ago is charged 
with having Fe ſuch a model af government 
for one of our Engliſh Kings, as was entirely arhi- 
trary and Turkiſh, 3 model deliberately gigeſted ig 
writing, Such a magſtrous change of mind had en- 
ſued the change of his condition: Egrmerly he had 
breathed a very different and oppoſite ſpirit, and aſ- 
ſerted Liberty with ungomman zeal; It was whn 
he came to ſway. the Stare that he altered his ſtile, 
which it is probable he would get have altered, had 
he not imagined that his ſway was to haue no, end. 
He lived to ſes it at an end. He, Who had hut tog 
lightly eſteemed Laws, and Liberty, and the Lives 
of men, was hereſt of Liberty and Life in a man- 
ner contrary to the forms of Law; and as he had 
promoted lawleſs and unaccountable power, he fell 
by an effort of power, unyſual and extraordinary. 
A wicked Miniſter who, declared in 8 ſuccceding 
reign, that he hoped to ſee the King's Edifts (that is, 
his abſolute will and humour) have the force of Laws 
and 99 7 Laws, made this deelarat ion in plenitude 
of fayour, which, as he meant nat by apy. virtue of his 
to loſe, he hoped never to forfeit, made it at a time 
when his head wauld have been; employed in framing 
ſuch Edicts. When afterwards he was abandoned 
to diſgrace, I truſt he had different fentiments a7 
bour kingly power, and perhaps would not willingly 
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have ſeen his life and eſtate taken away by a pro- 
clamation. | - 

Such a reverſe in the fortunes of men, eſpecially of 
great men, who depend upon the caprice and whim 
and breath of another, were eaſy to be imagined, did 
not ſelf-love darken the underſtanding. 'The greateſt 
men, nay the wiſeſt men, when they are blind, are ex- 
ceeding blind. How few of them have provided againſt 
an evil day ? How few ſecured themſelves a reſource 
of friendſhip and affection from the Public, in caſe of a 
ſtorm at Court, and the Frowns of a Crown! nay what 
ſome of them have done to ſerve the Crown againſt 
the People, has been a motive with the Crown, (he 
a politic motive, tho' not always a juſt one, ar leaſt 
not 8 to ſacrifice them to the pleaſure and 
revenge of the People. Thus Ceſar Borgia uſed 
Romiro Dorco, Governor of Romagna, one firſt 
employed to commit cruelties, then executed for 
having committed them; and thus the Great Turk 
often uſes his Baſhaws. | 

To return to Galbaz no Prince was eyer more 
unhappy in his Favourites : They were very wick- 
ed, very guilty men; nor can any Prince, who en- 
tertains ſuch, be happy or ſecure. Mr. Selden, dif. 
courſing of Edward II. and his Minions, ſays, “ Thus 
& Favourites, inſtead of cement between Prince 
« and People, becoming rocks of offence, bring 
tc ruin ſometimes to all, but always to themſelves,” 
Thoſe of Galba had but their deſerts: Their Maſ- 
ter merited a better fate, and chiefly through their 
guilt his blood was ſhed. Great Guilt in Miniſters 
is threatning-to'a Prince. When they can no 
longer ſupport their Maſter nor their Maſter: them, 
their next courſe will probably be to deſert him, 
or to rebel againſt him. As by their wicked ad- 
miniſtration they had betrayed his intereſt and 90 
nity, deſtroyed his reputation, the deareſt ay 4 
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minds of his People, who are the ſureſt ſupport 
which a Prince can rely on, it is by no means un- 


ny examples. | 


ect. VI. Weak and evil Princes rarely profit by able 
Miniſters ; They like flatterers better: Theſe fruſ. 
trate the good advice of others, 


VEN when theſe Roman Emperors happened 
to have good Miniſters, they rarely made any 
good uſe of them, but followed the advice of o- 
thers and worſe : For with bad they were always 
provided. Hence it is that as a weak or anevil Prince 
ſeldom has good counſel, he is ſeldom the better 
for it when he has. Suetonius Panlinus and Marius 
Celſus were able men, and probably would have 
made the cauſe of Otho triumphant, had Orho pur- 
'C ſued their counſels. But about all ſuch Princes, for 
„one honeſt or able Man, there will be many fooliſh and 
baſe, and tis great odds but theſe have much more in- 
fluence and weighty as they are more forward and 
impudent, more poſitive and ſanguine, more prone 
to flatter him and aſſure him of ſucceſs (a method 
which goes great lengths with Princes) and as 
they are-worſe Judges of meaſures, leſs concern'd 
about events. Perhaps too they have already made, 
or mean to make terms for themſelves, whatever be- 
comes of their Maſter. So Cecina came to deſert 
Vitellius and to eſpouſe the cauſe of Yeſpaſian, when 
he was aſſured that the merits of his treaſon would 
be rewarded by the latter. Perhaps they are bent 
upon the ruin of ſome Rival at Court. For this 
has alſo happened, that men have betrayed their 
own cauſe out of pique to ſome particular Leader 
Vol. II. E in 
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natural if at laſt they deſtroy him whom they had 
already undone, I ſhall hereafter prove this by ma- 
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in itz Armies have been often ſuffered, by one- of 
the Commanders, to be cut to pieces, purely to bring 
diſgrace upon the other, and Laco, Captain of the 
Guards to Galba, even in the laſt ſtruggle of his 
Prince for ſaving his Life and Empire, oppoſed e- 
very Counſel, however wholſome, which came from 
any one elſe, particularly from Titus Vinius. 
Titianus Otho's brother, and Proculus Captain of 
his Guards, thwarted and fruſtrated every good ad- 
vice, every rational project of Paulinus and Celſus, 
and as they were better flatterers, they were better 
heard. They were both very wicked men; Procn- 
las particularly excelled in ſlander and whiſpering, 
and was an adroit Courtier. It was thus that this 
man, full of craft and injuſtice, came eaſily to ſur- 
paſs in credit all who were more righteous than 
himſelf. Ocho moreover, as well as theſe his Fa- 
vourites, dreaded and diſtruſted every able man, relied 
chiefly upon tale-bearers, and made his chief Court 
to the common ſoldiers. So did Vitellius, and fo 
probably will moſt weak and guilty Princes. They 
diſlike to ſee any man exceed them in proweſs and 
public eſtimation, or to poſſeſs the credit ariſing WM | 
from addreſs, good conduct, and military exploits, 
Nay ſuch of them as moſt eminently want Govern- 
ors, are ſometimes the moſt fearful of being govern- WW | 
ed. Lewis the XIIIth dreaded the great capacity WW 
of Cardinal Richlieu, and hated his Perſon 3 as did 
Nero the perſon and authority of Seneca, - 
The danger of ſerving ſuch Princes ill, is not 
greater than that of ſerving them over well, nor 
perhaps ſo great: and many great Miniſters and Ge- 
nerals have been ill uſed and undone for doing emi- 
nent ſervice and diſcharging their duty with applauſe; 
ſuch as Caius Silius, Antonius Primus, and Gonſalo 
the great Spaniſh Captain under Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholie. From this weakneſs and pride of * 
they 
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they are ſometimes prone of themſclves to follow 
the advice of weak counſellors rather than of ſuch 
as are able and ſufficient, partly from jealouſy of 
the latter, partly from an ambition of being thought 
to do notable things without them, and of reaping 
all the praiſe themſelves, at leaſt of ſeeing it reaped 
by ſuch whoſe moderate ability and character gives 


them no umbrage. 


Hence the fignal miſcarriages of Princes who 
have wiſe Miniſters but negle& their wiſe advice. 
Nero was affiſted, or might have been, by the coun- 
ſels of Seneca and Burrus, and it was no fault of. 
theirs that he proved a deteſtable Tyrant, What 
advice he took was that of Sycophants, Debauch- 
es, Pandars, of the worſt and off. caſt of humankind. 
Theſe told him what an accompliſhed Prince he 
was, what ripeneſs of judgment he had, what 
maturity of years, and being no longer a child it 
was high time for him to ſhake off his Tutor. 
For towards Seneca they bore notable rancour and 
antipathy, as was natural to ſuch proffigates who 
then ſwarmed at Court; and whilſt he was there 
he ſtill proved ſome check to the brutal ſpirit of Ve- 
ro ʒ a thing which pleaſed not the Courtiers, nor 
Nero himſelf: For with ſuch'Trinces flattery in their 
ſervants is more palatable and prevailing than virtue 
and ability. R n | 


Set. VII. How difficult it is for a worthy May to 
ſerve a bad Prince, and how dangerous. 


* like manner was Ortho hurried through evil 
counſel and conduct into evil fortune, tho ſerved 
by ſuch Leaders as Paulinus and Celſus. Such is 
the risque which an able and worthy man incurs by 
ſerving a weak Prince, even to have his good counſels 
rejected, and to bear the blame and diſcredit of evil 

Vol. II E 2 counſels 
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counſels which he had diſapproved. For upon the 
moſt ſignal Miniſter all the reproach will be apt to 
reſt, and he muſt, bear the infamy of the worſt, 
nor perhaps will it be ſafe for him to diſown 
the fooliſh and diſaſtrous meaſures which he oppoſed, 
leſt he thence caſt a blemiſh upon his Maſter. Even 
ſome able Princes have look'd with an evil eye upon 
the perſon and credit of an able Miniſter, and pers 
haps it-is the ſafeſt way of adviting the beſt them, 
to let the advice ſeem to come from themſelves. Such 
is the ſlippery ſituation of good Miniſters under 
en wiſe or weak z a ſituation not to be-. envi» 
ed. * MM 14 i Mr 8 eee 
Otho miſearried; and as Paulinus and Celſus were 
thought his directors, they were likewiſe thought 
traitors: ſo infamous were the meaſures which he 
had Nabe and which they in truth had oppo- 
fed. Let afterwards Paulinus and Proculus ,meanly 
deſcended, for their own ſafety, to confeſs that they 
had contrived them purpoſely s and for farour from 
Fitellius pleaded the merit of having betrayed Qtbo. 
Vitellius too was vain enough to believe, that out 
of pure regard for him, they had really (tained them» 
ſelves with ſuch foul diſhonour, - It was ſhameful to 


own that they had, tho they had not. But ſo dif- 


ferently do men conſtrue actions done for them and 
againſt them, and ſo rare it is to find the bravelt 
men compleatly brave, any more than the wiſeſt men 
compleatly. wiſe. The qualities of all men are li- 
mited, and ſubject to incouliſtency z elſe ſuch a man 
as Paulinus, who had fo often ventured his life for 
glory, would never have ſtudied, to ſave. it bi inſa- 
my. It was however much leſs criminal to aſſume 
guilt than to have earned it. 15 


It muſt be owned, it requ 


ired either very great 
vertue or very great folly to ſerve ſuch Princes 28 
ſome of theſe Emperors were; tho it was cruel 7 
4 A 8 4 11 uſb 
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unjuſt to betray them, By raiſing to the Diadem 
ſuch men as Otho and Yitellins, it looked as if the 
deſign had been, not to find one fit to reſtore the 


Roman State ſhaken, ravaged, and tyrannized by 
the bloody Nero, but to chuſe one purely for his 
reſemblance of that Monſter, one as monſtrous as 
he. They were both guilty of the ſame debauchery 
and exceſſes, both ſtudied to imitate him, and to re- 
ſtore his name and honours 5 nay divine honours were 
already paid ſolemnly to his Manes. It was even rec- 
koned one of Otho's Qualifications: for. reigning, 


that in his manners he fo nearly reſembled Nero. 


For this the ſoldiers adored him; and for this the 
common people loved him, as they had Nero, and 
as the vulgar ever will any man who. gratifies them 
with idleneſs and the means of debauchery. What, 
for example, is more pernicious to a State, to pub 
lie Virtue, to private Induſtry and Innocence, than 
rioting and idle holy-days? Let what more dear to 
the populace than ſuch debauched and riotous days, 
and the holy idle men who encourage them ? I ſpeak 
of Italy and other Popiſh countries. 
In ſerving ſuch Princes, there was neither honour 
nor ſecurity to oneſelf, nor benefit to the public. 
Their chief delight was in feats of prodigality and 
voluptuouſneſs, in Jeſters, Pathicks and Buffoons, 
and all the execrable retainers to Nero's Court. They 
thought that the buſineſs of Sovereignty conſiſted in 
excefles and ſenſuality, Their meaſures of Govern- 
ment were to oppreſs and exhauſt the State, ta de- 
preſs or deſtroy every good .. to countenance and 
zune the moſt profiigate: Or if they employed 
men of merit, they did it againſt their will, and the 
more they were obliged to ſuch men the more they 
hated, them; as Vitellius did Junius Blæſus, a man 
nobly born, of a princely ſpirit and equal fortune, one 
who ſerved him generouſly and at a vaſt expence 105 
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niſhed him with a princely train, which the great po- 


verty of Vitellius could not yet afford: For all this 
he incurred the Emperor's diſtaſte, and was repaid I 


in hollow flattery and ſincere hate. Who could 
chearfully ſerve a creature whom he could not help 
deſpiſing and probably had cauſe to fear, one by 
whom he knew himſelf dreaded, perhaps hated? 


Sect. VIII. Under wicked Princes, how natural and 
common it is to wiſh for a change. Their different 
treatment living and dead. In what a Prince it 


chiefly to conſide. 


OUBTLESS an good men, all prudent 


men, all who wiſhed the good of the Empire, 
the tranquillity of Rome, and ſecurity to themſelves, 
had their eye upon a change. A better there might 
be, a worſe there could not. All endeavours ex- 
erted in behalf of fuch raſh, raging and polluted 
Tyrants, tended only to prolong public miſery and 
diſgrace, as well as the ruin and perils of particu- 
lars. They who ſerved them with moſt applaufe, 
muſt expect diſtruſt and ill uſage in return, at beſt to 
be diſmiſſed, perhaps to be deſtroyed, as was that 
glorious Commander Corbulo by Nero, and the illuſ- 
trious Agricola thought to have been by Domitian. 
Men wicked and corrupt are always ſuſpicious z and 
it was natural for them to dread and hate the beſt 
men for being the beſt. Nor could either Othy 
or //itellius with a good grace complain of being 
deſerted and betrayed. It was no more than they 
themſelves had done to Galba, who confided in 
them whilſt they were revolting from him. 
Beſides ſuch was their character with the Public 
and the public opinion concerning them, ſuch the 
wrong meaſures which they took, ſuch the weak and 
evil counſellors whom they followed, that it was 


. manifeſt 
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© manifeſt they could not ſtand, And when Princes 
begin to totter, the zeal of their adherents always 
begins to ſlacken. They who were the foremoſt 
to flatter them, are alſo foremoſt to cenſure them, 
and as a Prince in power never fails to have merit 
and applauſe, a Prince who is fallen or falling, ne- 
Jer wants faults and reproach. It was thus with 
alba: How much Zeal, how many warm Profeſſi- 
© ons did he find whilſt he ſtood? How many Up- 
braidings, how much contumely purſued him after 
he fell? It was thus with Otho, thus with Vitellius. 
They were adored and traduced as fortune was ſeen 
to eſpouſe them or to forſake them. And thus it 
will be with all Princes. Tis ſeldom that they will 
bear truth, ſeldom that others will venture to tell it. 
They muſt therefore form a judgment of the Opinion 
Jof the Public and of their own ſtability from their 
own actions and adminiſtration, from the Character 
of the Miniſters whom they employ and of the mea- 
E ſures which they purſue, and not from the ſayings and 

ſoothings of thoſe about them, nor from the Shouts 
of a crowd, nor from the fidelity of their Generals. 
All theſe lights may be deceitful and have deceived 
many. But a righteous conduct may be boldly 
truſted. At worſt who would not rather fall by it, 
than ſubſiſt by vileneſs and iniquity 2 He who falls 
through virtue is a gainer, whatever he loſes ; as 
he who gains by wickedneſs is certainly a loſer, 
whatever he gains. Virtue is equivalent to all 
things, and the wages of wickedneſs are worſe than 
nothing, Nor is this ſpeculation only, and mere 
_ but holds in practice and the commerce of 
He. . 
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DISCOURSE u. 


Of Competition amongſt the Miniſ- 
ters of a Prince, and their corrup- 
tion. The evil effects of indolence 
in a Prince. 


Sect. I. Diſcord between Miniſters, how fatal to their 
Maſters. 


HE firife and diſcord between the Miniſ- 
ters of a Prince, who wants authority to 
controul them, and capacity to make advantage of 
their difference, never fail to be of miſchievous con- 
ſequence, The Miniſters of Galba were daily ſtriving, 
not to ſerve him, not to ſave the State, but to diſtreſs 
and diſappoint one another. Between the Miniſters of 
Vitellius the like enmity prevailed. He could do no- 
thing without them, they did nothing but contend 
with one another ; and by ſeeming partial to Yalens 
he provoked Cecina to hate him, and at laſt to re- 
volt from him. For Sabinus (Veſpaſians brother) 
knew his diſguſts and improved them; and by re- 
preſenting his unequal uſage from Yitellins, drew 
bim to embrace the party of Veſpaſian. Nor was 
this his deſertion and infidelity a new or uncommon 
thing: It is the uſual reſult of ſuch competitions. 
When an ambitious man cannot engroſs the whole 
power and favour, he will renounce what he has 
tho' ever ſo much, and concur with an enemy to 
pull down a Rival. With ſuch men the fear of 
public and avowed enemies is not ſo prevalent and 
alarming as that of a ſecret Competitor. ' Cat- 
dinal Mazarin was abhorred by the faction of 
the Frondeurs, yet concerted with them for the 
| | ruin 
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ruin of the Prince of Conde, even when the Fron- 
deurs were offer ing the Prince their aſſiſtance to de- 
ſtroy the Cardinal, whom the Prince had protected 
from their vengeance. The Prince afterwards in e- 
mulation to the Cardinal called in the Spaniards, the 
natural enemies of France. \ 

The vile and malicious Eunuchs, they who govern- 
ed all things under Schah Huſſein, Emperor of Per- 
ſia (a few years (ince depoſed by the Agvans) were more 
afraid of their own Generals, eſpecially if they proved 
honeſt and able, than of theſe Barbarians and public e- 
nemies. They were therefore continually deſtroying eve- 
ry brave Commander, and thence daily advancing the 
intereſt and conqueſt of the inyaderss. This will account 
for their haſty and amazing ſucceſs, Yet after they had 
gained many Provinces, were ravaging the heart of 
the Empire, and advancing with terror and rapidity 
to beſiege the Capital, the Emperor having appoint- 
ed a faithful and experienced General, had regained 
moſt of the Country, and was upon the point of re: 
trieving all; till the Eunuchs, the execrable govern- 
ing Eunuchs, ſet. themſelves with all their might and 
malice to ruin his preſerver and the. /preſeryer of 
the State, becauſe no man ſhould have more credit 
than themſelves. They effected their wicked pur- 
poſe, and made that good-natur'd eaſy Prince believe, 
that his deliverer was his enemy, and they themſelves 
his only vigilant guardians, whilſt they were diſgra- 
cing his Govenmear and overturning his Throne. 

When an army was defeated, one faction at Court 
(for the wretched Eunuchs were always divided into 
2 never. failed to rejoice; as the General being 
preferred by one faction, was always and certainly 
maligned by the other. The loſs of Armies, the de- 
ſolation of the Kingdom, the diſhogour of their Roy- 
al Maſter, the miſeries of the poor unoffending Peo- 


ple, tquched them not. They hated domeſtick rivals 
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more than publick enemies. There followed, or ra. 
ther there attended ſuch competition and miſrule, an 
intire diſſolurion of government. No magazines, no 
ſtores, no experienced officers 3 nothing fit for the 
field, Even when all was loſt but the Capital, and 
that was beſieged ; when the ſword was preſſing them 
from withour, fear and famine within, theſe merc{leſs 
wretches forbore not to cabal againſt every effort for 
deliverance, becauſe no man ſhould have the glory of 
effecting it, and thence eee or rn them. 


Sect. II. A. indolent Prince 4 ready prey to the fal 
feſt and worſt of all Men, Theſe diſgrace bis Reign, 
and provoke his har Rear oxi N 
tion. 


V HE N a Prince neglelts himſelf and ee 
credit, all men will be apt to neglect him; 
The worſt men will be ſure to gather about him, and 
then the beſt men cannot ſerve: him. Schah. Huſſein 
had been ſerved by able Miniſters, brave Generals; 
but the Eunuchs diſappointed all their eadeavddts 
and often deſtroyed their fortunes and lives. Weak 
and indolent Princes always truſt men too much or 
too little; and it behoves every Prince to be wary 
what fort of Perſons he entertains about him, dnce 
ſuch, however low in ſtation, will always have ſome 
degree of influence and be able to hurt him. If — 
cannot miſlead him (which yet they will prob 
deavour, probably accomplifh ) they can at lea dif 
credit him, either by reviling him, or by behaving 
themſelves corruptly, and thence bring # {t#in upon 
him. For & Prince always fifte-s by the ih "behavi- 
our and depravity of his fervants, ' peciahy where 
they meddle in the Crt urjon'of ions or 120 
ments. | nh. N 
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Galba's common domeſticks and even his ſlaves were 
conſiderable enough to diſhonour the Sovereignty of 
their Maſter, becauſe they were known to ſell all pla- 
ces and all acts of grace. The Emperor who ſhould 
have conſidered the deſert of particulars, ſhould have 
conſidered their capacity and pretenſions, as well as 
his own reputation and the juſtice of beſtowing be- 
nefits worthily, neglected this uſeful and important 
duty, and left it to the adminiſtration of his domeſ- 
ticks, who diſcharged it to his reproach and their own 
gain. With theſe mercenary and faithleſs knaves it 
availed not how much or how faſt they difgraced and 
conſequently ruined their good old Maſter, provided 
they could by his indulgence and their own villany 
acquire money: Though every ſtep that they took to 
raiſe themſelves in this diſhonourable way, was a ſtep 
taken to fink him, ſince in his fame and reputation, 
which they were thus polluting and pulling down, 
his beſt ſtrength lay. S 

Indeed it never fails to ſour and provoke the Peo- 
ple, People of all ranks, when they ſee underlings 
and upſtarts, perhaps vagabonds, and ſtrangers, riſe 
by the mere countenance and indolence of a Prince, 
into pomp and wealth; ſee his Butler or his Barber 
poſſeſſed of fortune ſufficient for the qualification of 
many Senators. If upon themſelves only they brought 
public odiam, it were of little moment: but by ſuch 
infamous gain they bring infamy upon their Patron 
and their Prince, not to mention the juſt reſentment 
of all ſuch whoſe reaſonable pretenſions are thus de- 
feared. So conſiderable is the evil and danger to a 
Prince in having venal minds abour him. Galba was 
as much undone by the corruption of his ſervants, as 
by the corruption and violence of the ſoldiers. 

To the Emperor Schah Huſſein there was no acceſs 
but through the favour of the Eunuchs, nor any me- 
rit conſidered by them but that of money. Theſe 
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filthy ſlaves ſold the royal protection, ſold the royal 
favours to the beſt bidder, and made public traffick 
of public employments and juſtice. Hence all emu- 
lation in merit was extinguiſhed, where no ſufficien- 
cy, no virtue was regarded. Hence alſo public op- 
preſſion, with private extortion and rapine, in all 
forms; fince they who had exhauſted themſelves to 
purchaſe places, were forced to exerciſe all ſorts of 
villany and ſpoil to repay themſelves, and to feed their 
inſatiable Patrons the Eunuchs with continual bribes 
ſor protection and impunity. Thus all Perfia groan- 
ed under depredations and licenſed ſpoilers.” For- 
merly no theſts or robberies were known amongſt 
them, becauſe rhe Governors of the places and pro- 
vinces were anſwerable for the damage, and took ſpe- 
cial care to prevent it. But under Scha Huſſein, 
robbery was common and even encouraged, becauſe 
the Governors had a ſhare, or, in civiller words, a 
perquiſite, Nor had they ought to fear from Juſtice 
for none was ſtirring. As long as they had prudence 
and a purſe to fee the Eunuchs, they might ſpoil and 
ravage without mercy or ſhame. He muſt be a ve- 
ry ſimple knave, unworthy to be an oppreſſor, who 
would not reſign a part to fave himſelf and the 

whole. | 
The Eunuchs, the moſt barbarous bloodſuckers 
that Perſia had ever ſeen, were forſooth ſuch enemies 
to blood, that they taught the Emperor a cruel piece 
of falſe mercy, that of putting no man to death for 
any crime whatſoever. Thus theſe pious deceivers 
ſecured themſelves. Then by their advice he turned 
all puniſhments into pecuniary mulcts; but as his 
conſcience ſcrupled to receive amercements for {in 
and crimes, th:y who taught his conſcience this 
tender leſſon for their own good, had the finguring 
of all theſe fines. Thus thefe gentle Hypocrites em 
riched themſelves, | Ih 
"The 
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The public Tax in Perſia was fixed and certain, and 
every Town paid yearly ſuch a limited and conſtant 
ſum. This the Governors could not alter : But as 


the mulcts for offences are arbitrary, they were dif- 
covering perpetual offences and raiſing perpetual fines, 
and thus pillaged the people of ſums mighty and un- 


certain. They have by theſe money-penalties levied at 
once {ix times more upon ſome towns, than theſe towns 
paid to the public Tax in a whole year. Even by the 
Governor of Iſpahan, the capital of the Empire, and 
ſcat of Government, thieves and robbers were put 
to ranſom. Such as had not robbed ſufficiently 
to ſatisfy him and gain his favour and a releaſe, were 
kept in jayl, yet let out at nights to rob again and 


again; and by their laſt robberies they cleared them- 


ſclves of puniſhment for all the former, 


Seft. III. The Reign of an indolent Prince, how de- 
ſtructive it may prove, however harmleſs the Man. 
Into what contempt he falls. 


N whence all the abovementioned crying 
injuſtice, whence this abſence of all equal pro- 
tection and depravation of all Law in Perſia z whence 
all this anarchy. and ſpoil of the greater over the 
ſmaller, this general and rampant iniquity, this ſa- 
crifice and oppreſſion - of innocence ? Came it uot all 
from one root, the baſeneſs and corruption of thoſe 
about the Throne, and the weakneſs of him upon it? 
Schah Huſſein was a Prince of infinite good nature, 
full of generoſity, full of mercy and compaſſion; his 
mind of that delicacy and tenderneſs, that: he was 
ſtartled and alarmed upon having ſhot a Duck in 
one of his canals, when he meant only to have fright- 
ed her. He thought himſelf polluted with blood, 
and for expiation had recourſe to „2 

and 
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and alms deeds. For he had likewiſe a world of re. 
ligion yz ſo much religion that when fire had ſeized 
the gfcat Hall of the Palace, full of wealth and rich 
furniture, he would not ſuffer it to be extinguiſhed, MW 
for fear of oppoſing the decrees.of Providence. He 
gave immenſe Charities, built Monaſtries, endowed I 
Hoſpitals, performed long Pilgrimages, one Pilgti. 
mage of ſix hundred miles. 5 7 
Now what availed his good nature, what his com. 
paſſion or his religion? He would not hurt a Duck, 
but ſuffered his Subjects to be pillaged- and undone, 
brought war and defolation upon his Country. The 
poor man ſaw the Duck killed, but ſaw not the op- 
preſſions of his People, nor heard their cries. He 
ſeemed to have no other Kingdom or care than his 
Seraglio. The Ladies there, not his Subjects, had 
all his time and benevolence z and the Governor of 
a City or Province was ſure to pleaſe him, if he ſent 
him a fine Woman! No matter how that Governor 
uſed or abuſed the People. About this Schah Huſſeix 
made no enquiry : If he had, his faithful adviſers the 
Eunuchs were beforehand retained to make a favou- 
rable anſwer. In truth, theſe indulgent Tutors of 
his had conſulted his eaſe ſo much in withdrawing 
him from all the cares and fatigues of Government, 
by aſſuming the whole of that painful task to them- 
ſelves, that he ſeemed not to believe himſelf intereſt- 
ed in the concerns or fate of his own Empire. When 
he was told that the publick enemy approached Iſpa- 
han; he ſaid, * It was the buſineſs of the Miniſters to 
« look to that; they had armies ready. For his part, 
« if his Palace at Farabath were but left him, he 
« ſhould be content.“ Into what inſenſibility, what 
weakneſs, and therefore into what contempt, had this 
poor harmleſs Prince brought himſelf, by truſting 
blindly to ſelfiſh ſeducers? 

Than 
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Than a Prince or a State or great Man fallen into 
contempt nothing is more contemptible, nothing is 
more inſecure, This I think is an obſervation of Livy. 
TE ven that religious or rather ſuperſtitious turn, with 
E.vhich theſe deſigning hypocrites had bewitched Schah 
EHuſcin, the better to govern their Dupe by ſuch ghoſt- 
Wy fears, was of pernicious conſequence to his People. 
| n one long pilgrimage which he took, to viſit the 
tomb of a Saint, as he travelled accompanied with 
Ell his Seraglio and a guard of ſixty thouſand men, he 
Spprefſed and ruined all the Provinces through which 
e Me paſſed, and waſted more treaſure than would have 
W:rvcd for many expeditions againſt the invaders af 
Feria. eit ce niere. 0 
A Prince who neglects his affairs Will always be 
ontemned, and from the moment he is eontemned, 
2 ceaſes to be ſecure. | People will be turning their 
yes and minds towards a Succeſſor, growing ĩimpatient 


eſt, though they may wiſh him well, they cannot ei- 
eem him. What eſteem could the Public entertain 
or Philip the Fourth of Spain, when they ſaw him 
arching to defend his Kingdom againſt the French, 
ccompariied,/not wich a number of Officers, but with 
troop of Comedians. For ſuch had been the con- 
rivance of the Count Duke Oltuaret, to keep him 
rom marching too falt, and from meddling with af- 


den Niirs and ſeeing public miſmanagements. What wonder 
pa- t the affairs of that Prince were ſo looſely conducted, 
to f his defigns miſcarried; and that great Monarchy 
rt, Wor fo long a time, made ſo ſmall a figure, when the 


Monarch himſeif was reſigned to abſolute indolence, 
and not he bet his Favourites reigned. Small will be 


his ie credit of a Nation abroad, when the adminiſtra- 
ing on is looſe ar wretched at home, and ſimall the re- 
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gard for a Prince who exerciſes not the duty of one 
Philip was a good man, but a bad King, as tis pol 
ſible that a good King may be a bad man. 


Sect. IV. A Prince beſet with evil Counſellors, boy 
faſt: be improves in Evil, | 


"A Prinee who is naturally weak, or which is the 

ſame thing, has ability but does not apply it, 

is always ſure of being ſurrounded by the worſt of all 
men, who will be flocking about him as eagerly as a 
party of robbers about a rich booty, and will exert e. 
qual zeal to keep far from him all ſuch who are not 
ſo bad as themſelves. If they find him weak they will 
make him wicked; If they find him wicked they will 
make him worſe. If they cannot make him directly 
cruel, they will at leaſt make him idle, and idleneſs 
in a Prince is cruelty z ſince he who governs all men 
ought to be more vigilant than all. A Prince who d 
minds not affairs, let his intention be ever ſo good, Wl ar 
is liable to be eternally abuſed and miſled ; for with h 
out experience and examination and attending to m 
the courſe of things, he can form no judgment about ¶ p: 
them, but muſt truſt altogether to che judgment and WI T 
repreſentation of others, and thence: becomes their Ml in 
property and machine, © 19.598 
- The moſt miſchievous of all the Roman Emperors Wl 2 

(and more miſchievous the world never ſaw) were WM ra 
yet made worſe by their - Favourites and Flatterers Wl an 
The cruelty of Tiberius was heightened by the bloody bl 
counſels of Sejanus 3 Macro promoted the mon- al 
ſtrous exceſſes of Caligula; and the brutal Nero wall fie 
made more brutal by the inſtigation of Tigellinu. I an 
Of all human vermin the worſt are found in debauch tu 
ed Courts; and even a well | diſpoſed Prince, if be ge 
be but credulous and lazy, can hardly eſcape being we 


managed and corrupted by them, eſpecially if he be da 
addicted 
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addicted to pleaſure. They will be continually laying 
baits for him, deviſing new ſcenes of voluptuouſneſs, 
and keeping him immerſed in ſenſuality. | * 
The Emperor Commodus was carefully educated by 
ſeveral learned men placed about him by his father 
the excellent Marcus Aurelius, who at his death 
left him in the hands of his own ancient friends and 
: WS worthy Miniſters, But he ſoon became weary of vir- 
„tuous Men, became ſoon corrupted by Flatterers and 
| WF debauched Courtiers, abandoned the duty of an Em- 
a Wy peror, and ſurrender'd himſelf to eaſe and luxu- 
„y. In this courſe he was encouraged by his reign- 
ing Favourites, particularly by Cleander, who whilſt 
be was ſunk in voluptuouſneſs, ſtudied to deſtroy him 
and ſet up himſelf. Sejanus too from managing the 
whole buſineſs of the Empire, found himſelf in a 
condition of aſpiring to be Emperor. ? 
en When a Prince runs thus, like Commodas, into theſe 
bo e dangers (tho they were dangers of his own making 
and aroſe from his miſmanagement and folly) they ſour 
th. bis ſpirit, make him diſtruſtful of all men, and thence 
to Wy miſchievous and cruel to all. Thus from purpoſes 
out perhaps harmleſs at firſt, he becomes at laſt a Tyrant, 
nd This was the fate and character of Commodus, who 
Fir in the beginning chiefly attended to pleaſure: This 
withdrew him from Government and the buſineſs of 
on Prince: Others ruled; he grew deſpiſed : Conſpi- 
cre Wl racies were formed againſt him: Theſe incenſed him; 
ers. and from being an idle voluptuary he commenced a 


od bloody Tyrant. He greedily hearkened to all flanders; 
100" 21! defamations 5 thought all men wicked ; eontracted 
wal fierce enmity to every thing that was good 5 abborred 
in. and baniſhed from his preſence all men who had Vir- 
ach tue or Wiſdom, as men ill ſorting with his reign and 
f be genius; and degenerated into a (devouring favaget 
a» would ſee none about him but Buffoons, Pimps, Pau- 
E U 


dars, Gladiators and Charioteers, wretches as pollu- 
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ted as himſelf, and:ſo vile as to give him no umbrage; 
and ſet himſelf to butcher and deſtroy all who were 
obnoxious to him or them. Hence he grew further 
deteſted; and found that he was, and thence his freſh 
fallies of Fury and Tyranny. Such is the gradation, 
and ſo naturally does evil beget and multiply evil ! 


DISCOURSE Ii. 
Of publick Frugality. 


Sect. * The Prodigality of the Emperors, its terri- 
ble conſequences to the Public, namely, Tyramy, 
Murders and Oppreſſion. 


N MONGST all the weakneſſes, vices, and exceſſes 
of the RomanEmperors who involved themſelves 

and the Empire in calamities, none contributed more 
to their own ruin and that of the State, than their 
Profuſeneſs and Prodigality. And upon all Princes 
and Countries in the world the ſame conduct will 
have the ſame effect. If by popular or vain-glori- 
c ous bounties we exhauſt the Exchequer, by rapine 
ec and oppreſſions we muſt ſupply it;“ ſaid Tiberius 
very wiſely. It was what his mad Succeflor did; he 
waſted the public money, then rabbed and murdered 
to get more. This was the courſe of almoſt all the 
ſucceeding Princes, of Caligula, Nero, Qtho, Fitelli- 
us, Domitian, Commodus, &c, And this the conti- 
nual cauſe of lawleſs oppreſſion and killing. In tax- 
ing the People and arraigning particular men, it 
was not juſtice or guilt that were conſidered, but 
how much money cauld be acquired. So that weal- 
thy men were always guilty, extravagance and m 
| TAIT Ger 
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der ſucceeded one another naturally, a man who had 
a great Fortune rarely eſcaped being a great Traitor, 
and with his Life he always forfeired his Eſtate. Of- 
tentimes rich men were put to death without any form 
ct all, but only by a ſhort direction from the Emperor 
to kill them and ſeize all that they had. And Mero, 
whenever he beſtowed any public Office, always told 
the perſon z Thou knoweſt what my wants require : 
« let our joint endeavours be, that no man poſſeſs 


- 


« any thin.“ | 

Theſe Tyrants firſt brought themſelves into neceſſi- 
ties by monſtrous waſtefulneſs and diſſipation, then 
et looſe their bloodhounds to ſpoil and deftroy men 
and countries for a ſupply. Nero declared, that he 
„ue no other uſe of Treaſure but to ſcatter it, and 
thought the calculation of expence (without which 
neither the public nor particulars can ſubſiſt) a task 


3 Wl only worthy of miſers and mean ſouls, but eſteemed 
* ſuch who knew how to laviſh and confound, as ſpi- 
e cits altogether polite and magnificent. Nor did he 
- admire and applaud his uncle Caligula for any of his 


1 WM <x<crable exploits ſo much as for his conſuming, in ſo 
wort a time, ſuch an immenſe Treaſure left in the 
Exchequer by Tiberius; that is to ſay, above one and 
twenty millions of our money in leſs than a year. He 
4 indeed cloſely followed the great example, infomuch 
dat he plundered and ſquandered almoſt all that that 
* mighly Empire could yield him. He robbed and ex- 

hauſted Nations, Cities, Churches, and all degrees 


ture, pictures and ornaments. From wanting he pro- 


ir Needed to plundering and killing, So had his pattern 


and predeceflor Caligala, who had at laſt deſcended 
to keep public Stews for money, whither all men were 
invited to encourage the Emperor and promote bis 
trade, He likewiſe kept a public warehouſe for the 
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ſale of confiſcated goods, which he put upon his cuſt- 
omers at his own price. Domitian too, when by eve- 
ry wild expence he had drained the Treaſury, and 
involved himſelf in great ſtraights, had recourſe to e- 
very expedient, every trick of rapine and ſpoiling, 
and to unlimited butchery. rnb fff Meg 
What elſe could be expetted, after ſuch incredible 
waſte, but proportionable barbarity and plunder ? Ne- 
ro had ſquandered away above ſeventeen. millions in 
mad Bounties 3 Vitellius, in a few months, conſumed 
more than ſeven millions, chiefly in feats of voluptu- 
ouſneſs and gluttony. Caligula in one ſupper ſpent 
near eighty thouſand pounds, and upon his favourite 
Horſe beſtowed a ſtable furniſhgd with Ivory and ſolid 
gold, beſides a great houſhold and train. Nero enter- 
tained Tiridates in Rome, at the expence of above ix 
thouſand pounds a day; and when he went away, 
preſented him with the ſum of near eight hundred 
thouſand pounds. To Adenecrates the Harper, and 
to Spicilius the Fencer, he gave the Palaces and pa- 
trimonial Eſtates of noble Romans, eyen thoſe of the 
firſt dignity, ſuch as had been diſtinguiſhed with tri- 
umphal honours, Nor after this was it a wonder- to 
ſee his Lady Poppea drawn by Mules covered with har- 
neſſes of Gold, or bathing herſelf daily in the warm 
Prat five hundred ſhe Aſſes, ſuch as had lately 
The revenue of the world was not equal to the 
expence and luxury of theſe Imperial Vultures, fran- 
tick with power and elevation. No matter for the 
miſery, the want and beggary of humankind, ſo theſe 
profligates, the worſt of the race, might but riot with 
their vile train of Pandars, Sycophants, Harlots, 
Buffoons and Informers about them; for in ſuch only 
they delighted. Nations muſt be drained of their 
whole wealth and beſt blood, to furniſh out a debauch 
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for the chief Cannibal and his crew. To pamper a 
few ſuch as were thecurſe and diſgrace of nature, all 
the reſt were obliged to languiſh, to ſorrow, and to 
periſh, Whenever a new fund was wanted, to 
carry on the courſe of voluptuouſneſs and prodigality, 
it was only laying a heavy Tax upon the miſerable Peo- 
ple already undone by Taxes, or murdering and confif- 


cating a number of men guilty of being rich, ſome- 
times forty at once, 


Sect. II. Only the worſt Men ſhare in the bount ies of an 


extravagant Prince, and carefully ſeclude the beſt 
e E how ruinous his extravagance to bimſelf and the 
i State, | 

. 

x N the bounties of a prodigal Prince the worſt men 
5 always ſhare, as by it all the reſt are ſufferers. Such 
d Lsreally deſerve it are ſeldom! the better for it. The 
d WT vitious, the idle, the impudent and the falſe, will na- 
"0 turally flock. about him, and be vigilant to keep far 
e from him whateyer bears the dangerous Marks of ho- 
i neſty, truth, or modeſty. Terrible Rivals theſe to 
to the Minions of Power, and never to be ſuffered to ap- 
r- WT proach, at leaſt not to be heard when they do. When 
m the poor unfortunate Vitellius, not more unhappy in 
ly WJ his own fally than in the falſbood and corruption of his 
þ Confidents, was undoing himſelf by precipitate Coun- 
he ſel, ſuch of his Officers as would have dealt faithfully 
n- W vith him and adviſed him profitably, were debared 
he Wl by the Minions, who had in truth ſo moulded his ſoft 
eſe MW and ſimple ſpirit, that he would hear nothing but what 
ith W was pleaſing and pernicious, and diſreliſned every ho- 
ts, neſt truth as unſayoury and bitter. An honeſt Centu- 
nly ron who houourably ventured to acquaint him with 
eir WI his Condition, with the ſtrength and victory of his e- 
" acmies, with his own weakneſs and loſs, was reviled 
or T8 | | | 
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by him as a Traitor; uſage which ſo incenſed the 
brave man that as a proof of his ſincerity, he went 
and flew himſelf. » 7 OP 

Who were they that reaped all the enormous gifts 
of the Roman Emperors? Who but Fencers, Fid- 
lers, Jeſters, Proſtitutes, Voluptuaries, Procurers and 
Accuſers, Creatures at once the moſt waſteful and ra- 
pacious, the peſts and diſhonour of Society and of the 
Court, but with the Emperors chief Favourites and 
privy Counſellors. The Government of Vitellius was 
chiefly conducted by the vileſt Mimicks and Chariot 
Drivers; but eſpecially by Aſiaticus, his Freed-ſlave: 
This laſt was his Pathick, or Male miſtreſs, reckon- 
ed one of the richeſt men in the Empire and the great- 
eſt rogue. | 

« The followers ro a King exceſſive in gifts, are 
cc exceſſive in demands, and cut them not out by reaſon 
cc but by example,” ſays Sir Robert Cotton: © Favours 
cc paſt are not accounted, We love no favours but what 
ce are future. Some of theſe obſervations he has taken 
from Montagne. He adds, that “ the more a Prince 
« weakneth himfelf in giving, the poorer he is in 
c friends. For ſuch prodigality in a Sovereign ever 
« ends in the rapine of his Subjects.“ He inſtances in 
Henry the third. This King fo prodigal and bounti- 
ful, was forced to ſell his Lands, fell his Jewels, pawn 
his Countries abroad, nay his Imperial Crown, and 
even to rob the Shrine of Edward the Confeſſor. At 
laſt he had not bread for his family, was driven to quit 
houſe keeping, and went about with his Queen and 
Children, from Abbey to Abbey, humbly ſeeking vic- 
tuals and lodging. | n 

A lamentable ſituation for a King or a Man, yet 
he deſerved no other, and indeed run into it by his 
great obſtinacy, perjury and tyranny. He had ſealed, 
he had ſigned, and ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve the great 
Charter, with many terrible execrations upon him- 


ſelf | 
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ſelf or any other that broke it. Yet he afterwards 
broke it openly, bid open defiance to all Oaths, all 
Charters and Laws, had recourſe to avowed Oppreſ- 
fon, called in foreign Counſellors and foreign Guards, 
became an Enemy to his People and a public Spoiler. 
But from all his ſpoiling and oppreſſing he gained no- 
thing in the end but the juſt recompence of ſuch e- 
normous meaſures, ſhame and diſtruſt, ſcorn and beg- 
gary, Yet again his Oath was taken, again he ſwore 
to obſerve the great Charter, and was once more re- 
inſtated and ſupplied, Bur faithleſs ſtill and deſpiſing 
the ties of conſcience for the miſchievous poſſeſſion 
of unjuſt power, he once more ventured his own Dam- 
nation, and a War upon his People. It muſt be owned 
he grew wiſer near his latter end, and after he had 
governed fifty years, began to learn from many efforts, 
many trials and revolutions, after much diſtreſs and 
diſgrace, that his greateſt power, his greateſt ſafety 
conliſted in ruling righteouſly, in obeying the Laws, 
and uſing his People well. | 

« His immoderate liberality, ſays Sir Robert, he 
« had found but a weak means to win love; but 
„ it loſt more in the gathering than it gained in 
the giving. This bounty beſtowed without re- 
« ſpect, was taken without grace, diſcredited the 
Receiver, detracted from the judgment of the Gi- 
« yer, and blunted the appetites of ſuch as carried 
« their hopes out of virtue and ſervice. He that 
will “lay the foundations of greatneſs upon popular 
love, muſt give the People eaſe and juſtice. For 
they meaſure; the bond of their obedience always by 
the good that they receive.” 2 2 
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Sect. III. 7he waſte of publick Money, its tendency 
to produce popular Commotions and civil ar. 
How much Men love themſelves better than the Pub. 
lick. uch waſte ſeldom anſwers any end. 


VW HENCE began the civil War in Paris, 
| during the minority of Lewis the fourteenth, 
but from the extreme exactions and oppreſſions prac- 
tiſed to ſupply the Treaſury exhauſted by prodigality, 
and by bounties and penſions to particulars, For the 
Queen and the Cardinal, to recommend their Admi- 
niſtration and ſtrengthen themſelves with friends, re. 
fuſed nothing, gave the public money with both hands, 
and by gratifying Creatures made the People mad, 
For the poor People muſt ever pay all, even for their 
own undoing, It may not be amiſs to obſerve here 
that, whilſt the People only were oppreſſed, the ſove 
reign Courts made no oppoſition: But as ſoon as they 
themſelves began to be cramped and ſqueezed, they 
preſently grew public ſpirited, and combined to make 
4 great ſtand, Thence the famous Arret of Union of 
all the Parliaments. Yet the Parliament of Paris, 
tho acting from ſuch narrow and ſelfiſh motives, was 
thought the refuge of the diſtreſſed, and adored by 
the People, who, unleſs mifled by ſome falſe friend, 
or by ſome. Superior paſſion, are always and natu- 
rally grateful. >» 

This behaviour of the Parliament of Paris reminds 
me of a man who had a place in the Exchequer during 
our own civil War, The man was a good Cavalier, 
a great lover of Church and Monarchy. © He had 
an affection for the cauſe aud perſon of the King, 
and was concerned for his Misfortunes. But what- 
ever befel his Majeſty and the Royal Intereſt, or that 
of the Church, which were both daily ſinking, nr 
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good man, tho very ſorry, ſtiſl kept his temper and 
his place, ſtill preached patience and acquieſcence to 
his Friends. He ſaw all the calamities of his Royal 
» W Maſter, ſaw him taken, impriſoned, hardly uſed, tri- 

ed, nay his head cut off, ſaw Monarchy itſelf and E- 
piſcopacy utterly aboliſhed: He diſliked all this in- 
„ Wh deed, but bore it all. He was ſtill for ſubmitting to 
h, the Powers that were, though he approved them not. 
At laſt the Parliament did a thing which effectually 
y, ſet fire to his zeal, by going about to regulate and re- 
he trench the Fees of the Exchequer. He then decla- 
i red, “ That if they were for ſtriking at Fundamen- 
e. WR © tals, it was high time for all honeſt men to look 
is, ( about them.“ bel 3, 00G! 
id. No bribe, no liberality can ſecure men void of na- 
eir N tural honour and vertue. Many of thoſe who had 
ere been moſt highly favoured by Princes and 'moſt be- 
ve WK holden to their liberality, were the firſt to deſert them 
icy and to turn againſt them. Many have thought the 
ne) advantages given them to be no more than what were 
ake already due to their merit, and therefore no ties up- 
on them to future ſervice. Beſides, many will be bri- 
bed and engaged to go certain lengths but not all. 
And ſuch largeſſes, ſuch officious application to men 
by the means of money, will be apt to paſs for an 
argument of the weakneſs of the adminiſtration and 
the fears of thoſe in Power z and then the Government 
will be deſpiſed, and the Leeches ſtill craving for more. 
Or it will be judged that the Court hath evil and 
dangerous deſigns; and then too the price will be 
aiſed by ſome 53 others will quite falh off. Many of 
al theſe ſorts quite deſerted the Queen and the Car- 
dinal 3 and of ſuch as remained, few were cordial and 


. 


tetermined, whatever they appeared.” nt 
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Set. IV. The Wiſdom of Parſimony in 4 Princo 
The certain Diſtreſs aud Diſgr ace of ſuch as are Pro- 


T)RINCES ſhould confider themfclyes- as only 
Stewards of the public Purſe, and what a breach 

of truſt it is, what a breach of honour, nay how cru- 
el and criminal, to apply the People's money other- 
wiſe than for the People's benefit, much more to 
waſte it wantanly, or beſtow-it upon. Idlers, Flatterers 
and Debauchees. I am pleaſed with the trugalify and 
public ſpirit of Omar, the ſecond Caliph after Mabo. 
met. He had a jewel of great price ſent him, as 2 
preſent from the Greek Emperor Heraclius, and foid 
it. His Friends adviſed him to keep it for himſell. 
But Omar ſaid, he could not anſwer that to the Pub- 
lic. In proportion to this his public frugality was 
the ſteadineſs and credit of his Government; and in 
dealing with particulars, he was equally juſt and judi- 
Very different were the meaſures of Othman, the 
next Caliph, different his reputation and fate. He 
was partial and profuſe to his Creatures, employed 
them however unqualified, removed the beſt Officers 
in the State to make toom for them, and upon them 
waſted the public rreafure, which his Predeceflors 
owned to belong to the public. But Otbmar ſaid that 
it was God's, and that he who was ſuceeſſor to the 
Apoſtle of God, had a right to diſpoſe of it as he plea- 
ſed. It is probable that his Minions and Flatteters, 
they who gained by his miſmanagement and prodi- 
gality, had been filling his weak bead with wild dreams 
of his Prerogative and Divine Right, for which doubt - 
leſs theſe pernicious hypocrites appeared very zealous. 
It was what others have done ſince; that js, they 
have often ſo infatuated a Prince with a diylie rg 
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of doing whatever he pleaſed, (that is, a power from 
the good God to be mifchievpus to men) Tian he has 
periſhed in making the experiment. In which the Al- 
mighty did but vindicate his goodneſs from ſuch a 
—__— imputation, and give theſe ſeducers the 
Je. 

A profuſe Adminiftration is always looſe, diſreſpect- 
ed and tottering: That of Othman was eminently ſo, 
and ended tragically. Pubbc diſcontents and reſent- 
ments, popular remonſtrances and inſurrections, were 
the natural effects of his miſrule. As he had facrifi- 
ced all things to his Creatures, and regarded his Fa- 
mily more than the Public; it was no wonder that 


— 
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N the People, who were not regarded by bim, grew wea- 
u of him; no wonder that they were enraged at ſuch 
b © ſcandalous diffipation of the public money to feed 
a« Wl worthleſs Favourites. And when the People whom 
n be bad provoked, had taken up arms againſt him, 


could his Favourites, whom he had fo dearly purcha- 
ſed, protect him? No: the poor man, having loſt 
all eſteem and the hearts of his Tubjefts, was left h 
leſs and forlorn, and butchered in his houſe with the 
Alcoran in his lap. For Ofhman was very devour, and 
perhaps frying his prayers when his Secretary was u- 
ſing his name and ſeal, to the deſtruction of his beſt 
ſubje&s, and fervants 3 a practice uſual with the Se- 
eretary. 42221 3 

Henrythe third of France was a moſt laviſh Prince, 
and according to the meſure of his laviſhneſs were 
rs, bis exactions and rapine. He was fo buried in riot 
d. end ſenſuality, and his ſubjects ſo drained and pillaged, 
ms es to have it ſaid of him, that only by his daily and 
be. beavy oppreſſions, they knew him to be alive. Could 
us. a more infamous thing be faid of a King, one whoſe 
hey I duty it is to be daily employed in contriving how co 
gar eaſe and benefit his People ? He made a very different 

of Vol. III. H 2 uſe 
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uſe of Sovercignty, and robbed them without mercy 
to ſatiate his Minions and his Vices: As if Royalty 
were only pomp and luxury, and Princes only for 
themſelves. | 

He reaped the juſt fruits of ſuch extreme wickedneſ 
and folly; and ſuffered ſorely for having made his 
People ſuffer. By his prodigality and the barbarous 
methods which he took to ſupply it, he drove them 
to deſpair z and as the firſt part of his reign had been 
wanton and oppreſſive, the latter part of it was miſerable 
and diſtreſſed. He never could recover the eſteem and 
affections of his ſubjects; ſo that ambitious men taking 
advantage of the ſcorn and hate borne him by almoſt 
all men, hunted him to his grave; and he who had 
been a man of Blood, died in Blood. Yet this un- 
happy Prince had many good qualities, and ſome great 
ones. But he was eaſy and profuſe, and thence the 
property of Sycophants, Minions and Monks, and to 
his People a very great Tyrant. 

His father too had a fine diſpoſition and fine endow- 
ments, but his reign was grievous and intolerable be- 
cauſe he was profuſe, and therefore rapacious. He load- 
ed his Kingdom with heavy impoſitions, ſuch. as were 
unknown before, yet all too little to gorge a fewFayou- 
rites. So that beſide the general grinding of the poor 
people, the rich muſt be brought under forfeitures and 
their eſtates given to the Leeches about the King, To 
accompliſh this, Laws were ſtretchedor trod under foot, 
evidence forged, witneſſes ſuborned, and. every execra- 
ble Court-art tried to deſtroy the innocent, on pur- 
poſe toenrich wretches bloated with guilt and crimes. 
Hereſy was one fruitful, pretence for worrying and 
robbing the wealthy, that the Minions might have 
their ſpoils. To be innocent was of no availment; 
nor had any man, marked out for a victim, other re- 
medy than that of redeeming their lives and eſtates by 
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a large price given to the Minions for their interpoſi- 
tion with the King, who for the ſake of ſuch blood- 
thirſty ſerpents, was become the enemy and ſpoiler of 
his Ng 
The Dutcheſs of Valentinois, a wicked woman who 
governed this King and miſled him, glutted her ſelf 
with confiſcations z eſpecially thoſe of the Hugonots. 
He himſelf the while was neceſſitous, his Govern- 
ment weak, and full of miſcarriages and diſhonour. 
He had ſpent a large Treaſure left him by his father, 
devoured the ſubſtance of his People, ſeized many 
Eſtates, was forty millions in debt, yet the Kingdom 
not defended, nor his Dominions preſeryed intire, but 
on all hands loſt and diſmembred, Aliis quidem quum 
mia raperent, & rapta retinerent, utſi nibil ra- 
puſſent, nihil delair, defuerint omnia. Plin. 
Ne an. | 
to Such 4 curſe upon a King are venal and voracious 
Favourites: Such a curſe upon the People, is a King 
- orerned by them. They never fail to bring miſery 
e- nnd deſolation upon his People, and upon him neceſ- 
d- iy and diſhonour : Perhaps he eſcapes not ſo. A vi- 
dent death, which ſhortened the days of that Prince, 
leaves us only room to conjecture what events his 
meaſures might have produced, had he continued 
them, and his reign been longer. 
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Set. V. Public Frugality and public Profuſion rom- 
| pared in their effects. Princes bronght by Extra- 
vagance into Diſtreſs have no reſource in the Hearts 


and Purſes of the People. 
P ARSIMONIA magmem eſt vectigal. It is not 
great Revenue but great Frugality that creates 
plenty, nor a ſmall income but want of thrift, that 
brings poverty. Francis the firſt with a few Taxes 
was rich, tho always in war: Such was the force of 
good management, that this alone ſufficed for © ma- 
ny demands, fo many expences. His Succeffors with 
numerous Taxes were poor even in peace. Francis 
was ſo apprized of the fufficiency of the public Rere- 
me even then, that he adviſed his Son Henry the ſe- 
cond to caſe the People and aboliſh ſome of the im- 
poſts, eſpecially ſuch as were laid on to ſupport the 
War. We fee how well he profired by fuch good 
counſel. When Princes, who by *%extravagance and 
miſmanagement are diſtreſſed in thetr Finances, come 
to be preſſed by any public exigency, by diſorders at 
home or war abroad {and ro ſuch exigencies fach Prin- 
ces will be eyer moſt obnoxious) they then find, per- 
haps too late, the folhy and wickednefs of their i! 
Oeconomy. The People whom they have provoked 
and abuſed will not help them, or, being already im- 
poveriſhed, cannot. Will they then have recourſe to 
their Minions for help to defend their Crown and 
Dignity, and to repulſe an Invader? Nero in the midſt 
of his ſports and profuſion never had thought of a day 
of diſtrefs, or that he ſhould ever be obliged to ask 
the Romans for money and be refuſed: But he lived 
ro ſee that day, to find wants and none to ſupply them. 
When the Provinces and Armies were revolting, and 
he judged an expedition in perſon neceſſary to 1 2 
chem, 
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them, he wanteda fund ta fet. it an foot, and com- 
manded all orders of men to bring in ſuch a proporti- 
on of money. But almoſt all men refuſed to contri- 
bute any thing, and with common conſent deſired, 
that he would rather recall all the monſtruous ſums 
which he had beſtowed upon his creatures and im- 
the Informers and Accufers. It was a juft 
and a bitter return made to the deadly Tyrant. 
A frugal adminiſtration of the public Treaſure is 
a fign of a well governed State, which: can never be 
well governed where the public Treaſure is waſted and 
miſapplied. Lo the honour of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign it was faid (and to her honour too much never 
can be faid,) that in her Court Majeſty and Thrift 
ftrove for preheminence: No Pradigality, no Mean- 
nefs : No Hardſhips upon the People; no Reſentment 
upon the Queen. She never had 9 2 nor drain · 
ed her People: No wonder ſhe had their hearts, which 
Mr. Osborve calls very truly, the Paradiſe of a Prince. 
Her Succeſſor wha was always laviſh, was always 
in wants, and ever hunting after new reſources for 
money ; nor did he refuſe any that were offered, haw- 
ever heavy, however ſcandalous. Hence fo many 
Combinations and Monopolies, to the ruin of Trade, 
and the affliction of the Subject, fo many vexatious 
Proſecutions, ſo many exceſſive and arbitrary Fines. 
Ihe Blood ſuckers about him were cantinually prey ing 
upon him, and forcing him to prey upon the Public. 
Profuſeneſs created want, and want which tempts 
nd private men to be knaves, makes public men oppreſ- 
dit MW ors. All his regular Revenue, all the ſupplies which 
lay be had from Parliaments, with all the advantages 
ask which aroſe from many mean devices, many oppreſ- 
ved Wl ive tricks to get money, were hardly ſufficient to 
cM. WW raiſe and ſupport Favourites, Upſtarts, Pandars and 
and WF Voluptuaries. 
Jim Could 
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Could the Public like ſuch an Adminiſtration, or 
honour him? He was accounted at beſt but a King in 
Law, not eſtabliſhed upon the affections of his People. 
It was reckoned that his Minions coſt England more 
than. Queen Elizabeth had ſpent in all her Wars. He 
was fond of all new ways of raiſing money and ſqueezing 
his People, fond of all Forfeitures and Confiſcations; 
affronted his Parliament, fo that they cared not to ob- 
lige him; deceived them, ſo that they would no longer 
truſt him; denied their reaſonable demands, or granted 
and then eluded them; deſcended to all low ſhifts, 
and was at laſt thought unworthy of all confidence 
ſubmitted to have the money granted by Parliament 
depoſited in the hands of Commiſſioners appointed 
by Parliament, yet afterwards forced it from” theſe 
Commiſſioners againſt all faith and honour fplemnly 
plighted. 1 Goar 

A Prince muſt be extremely deſpiſed of whom it 
could be ſaid, as it was of him, “ That he had no de- 
« ſigus to hurt any people but his ooẽn; and was 
« ſevere againſt Deer-ſtealers; but indulgent to Man- 
c ſlayers, fince no murder was ' puniſhed when the 
murderer had money. In return for all his Prodiga- 
lity, Falſhood and Oppreſſion, he was ſcorned, hated, 
and lived in conſtant uneaſineſs and diſtreſs. In his 
reign began thoſe diſcontents which after wards invol- 
ved the Nation in the long civil War. {1 
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gect. VI. The. greateſt Revenues inſufficient under ill 
management, — -- How grievous this to the People, 
how baneful to the State. The trus Liherality. of a 
Prince, what. The vile Spirit of flattering C aſuiſts. 


N Revenue Whatever is large enough to bear 
conſtant embezzlement. The wealth of the new 

World, the mines of Mexico and Peru, poſſeſſed by 
| the Spaniards, could not keep their great Monarchy 
from ſcandalous poverty during a long courſe of years 
is the late reigns; becauſe the Finances were miſe- 
: WH cably managed, laviſhed in miſapplications and enor- 
| mous Penſions, and diverted from the ſervice of the 
t 
| 


State. By this means, in a great meaſure, that proud 
Monarchy, which had aimed at being univerſal, was 
become ſo impotent and helpleſs, that far from con- 
t Wl quering other Countries, ſhe could not defend her 
oon, ſaw ſome of her moſt conſiderable Territories 
s Wl torn from her, and had it not been for ſome of her 
- Wi ncighbours, even ſuch as ſhe had formerly aimed at 
e ſwallowing up, but now for their own preſervatiog 
- W obliged to protect that their ancient enemy, ſhe her- 
d, WH lf had followed the fortune of her Frontiers, and 
is been the ſport and purchaſe of a Conqueror. A few 
}- W Provinces once her own, not very large but very fru- 
gal, as they had at firſt beaten her in her beſt days, 
afiſted her in her worſt, and in the greatneſs of their 
fleets and armies employed in her defence, quite ſur- 
paſſed her, as well as in promptneſs and capacity to 
it them out, Can there be a greater Inſtance of the 
different effects of management and miſmanagement ? 
Under the Miniſtry of Cardinal Aazarin, during 
the minority of Lewis the fourteenth, when Money 
was wanted from the Finances for the Service of the 
state, the Superintendents were wont to anſwer, 
Vol. III. LO That 
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« That there was none in the Treaſury, but the Car- 
e dinal would lend the King ſome.” With honeſt ma- 
nagement the King could not have been ſo deſtitute, 
nor the Cardinal fo abounding. When the Empe- 
ror Claudius was once complaining of the poverty and 
emptineſs of his Exchequer, it was pertinently ob- 
ſerved, That he might be abundantly rich, if his 
« two governing Freedmen would admit him for a 
&« ſharer with them.” Narciſſus and Pallas were the 
two meant, they who ſtudied nothing but to ravage 
and ſpoil with all their might : No matter what the 
Public paid; no matter what their Maſter wanted. 
Lewis the fourteenth who was extremely magnifi- 
cent, that is, throwed away vaſt. Sums in pomp and 
vanity, when he heard of the great Confederacy form- 
ing, againſt him, reſolved to abridge his prodigious 
expence in building, gardens, jewels, &c. For that 
very Year he had, in building only, ſpent fifteen mil- 
lions. Nor could he hold his reſolution to retrench, 
_ notwithſtanding the public neceſſity ſo preſſing, not- 
withſtanding the private Poverty ſo melancholy and 
affecting. He went on with Prodigality and Tax- 
ing. What the poor People had, he would not want; 
for his pity was by no means ſo extenſive as his power, 
To ſpare, to foſter, and to enrich the People, is 
the true and chief Liberality of a Prince. Detcſta- 
ble is that Bounty which impoveriſhes all men. It 
was truly ſaid of Otho, that greatly deceived were 
they with whom his profuſion and extravagances paſ- 
ſed, as he would have had them, under the name and 
guiſe of Generoſity, The man might know how to 
waſte and confound z but to the diſcreet and benefi- 
cent rules of liberality he muſt have been an uttcr 
ſtranger. I admire a ſaying of Henry the Great, 
(who, in truth, was a glorious Prince) that he hop- 
ed to ſee the time when the pooreſt Man in France 


would te able to have a pullet in his pot; or words 
to 
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to that purpoſe. This ſhewed the true and paternal 

ſpirit of a King, ſuch a ſpirit as every King ought 

to have, elſe I know no buſineſs he has with the Of- 

fice. What has ny King to do but to make the 
a 


People happy ? What have People to do with a 
King who makes them miſerable ? Yet to the diſho- 
nour of ſome of our Engliſh Princes, they often 
claimed payment of the People, and had it, even 
for reaſonable Laws and Conceſſions, and. never part- 
ed with any lawleſs exactions without an Equiva- 
lent, They were paid for granting what it was un- 
juſt and infamous to deny. 

[ was out of countenance for a late Prince, one who 
affected the Title of Great (in my opinion very pre- 
poſterouſly) upon meeting ſomewhere with the fol- 
lowing Story. He told a Miſtreſs of his, what great 
peace of mind he had juſt received from his Confeſ- 
for, to whom he had imparted his anxiety about his 
grinding and exhauſting his People in fo grievous a 
manner, and how readily the good man had removed 
all his ſcruples by aſſuring him, that whatever they 
had was his own, and whatever was his own he might 
conſcientiouſly take, She is ſaid to have replied ve- 
ry freely but very juſtly; © And were you ſuch a 
« fool as to believe him? Doubtleſs there was no 
flattery, no ſelf-ends, no view to fayour and prefer- 
ment in the State Caſuiſtry of this holy hard-hearted 
knave, who by the law of God could authorize op- 
preſſion and ſanctify the enormities of a Tyrant. Sure- 
ly worſe than no Religion is that Religion which ex- 
tinguiſhes humanity and warrants barbarity z as wic- 
ked as Tyrants are they who countenance Tyranny 
and of all Sycophants ſuch who cajole in the name of 
the Lord, are the moſt peſtilent and odious. 

When King James the firſt asked Biſhop Neal, 
whether he might not take his 8 4 money with- 
out the ceremoney and conſent of Parliaments 3 the 
Vol. III. — Bichop 
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Biſhop anſwered rontidly, that he might. Gd 
&« forbid, Sir, but you ſnould: Tou are the breath 
« of our Noſtrils.” By ſuch cant and the impious 
burleſque 6f Scripture, he would have warrantel 
the overthrow of the Eſtabliſhtiterit, and let looſe the 
King to rob his Subjects, cdhtrarty to the Duty of: 
King, contrary to his'Coronation-oath, and againſt 
Law and the Conſtitttion. Had the Law provided 
no puniſhitjetit for ſuch a poiſonous parricide, fuch 
a declared Enemy to Law aud Liberty and all ten? 
To meditate the death'of the King is juſtly made 
High-Treaſon. The Biſhop'was for killing the Con. 
ſtitution, To ſuch extreme wickedneſs and falſhood 
tis probable this unhallowed pedatit was led bhly out 
of regard to King Jamess partiality to Epiſcopacy, 
and chiefly to his being the ſource of Eccleſiaſtical 
preferments, 1 Know hot in what other ſence he 
could be the breath of theBiſhop's noſtril: Sure I am 
it would haye been a very lying compliment out of 
the mouth of the People, had they been fleeced and 
ſpoiled agginit Law, as the good King defired and 
the pious Biſhop adviſed. This miſerable confidera- 
tion was to his narrow ſpirit ſuperiour to the felici- 
ty of human Society, the Laws of his Country and 
all things. | 

The State of Athens was ſo ſenſible of the danger 
and miſchief of embezzling or miſapplying the pub- 
lick money, that to prevent it they made the follow - 
ing awful Law: „That whereas a thouſand Talents 
<« were yearly aſſigned for the defence of Athens a- 
« gainſt foreign invaſions; if any perſon preſumed to 
lay out, or but propoſed to lay out that money, or 
c any part of it, on any other defizn, he ſhould ſut- 
« fer death.” And, though by the Law of Athens 
no free Athenian could be put in bonds, yet ſuch as 
had waſted or miſapplied the publick Treaſure, were 
excepted and denied the benefic of it. Many vp 
\ wiſe 
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wiſe and ſevere precautions they took to ſecure the 
Revenue of their State, and by it the State it ſelf. 
Nor ean any State ſubſiſt in honour and ſecurity where 
havock is made in the Exchequer. A Nation as well 
as a Family may be undone by Profuſeneſs. 


Sect. VII. Public Frugulity advantageous to all; diſ- 
liked only by a few. Publie Bounties ill beſtowed, 


B Y. all thoſe from whom a Prince takes nothing 
0 away that is to ſay, by almoſt all' men, he ſhall 
be accounted noble and beneficent, and reckoned cloſe 
and penurious only by a few to whom he gives no- 
thing, ſays Machiavel, and it is truly ſaid. Let him 
therefore judge, whether it be not more juſt, pru- 
dent and profitable to oblige and careſs his People, 
tho he diſguſt ſome particulars, than to cheriſn and 
glut a few particulars at the expence of the People. 
People ſometimes love too ſee a liberal Prince, but 
care not to feel him, when he is liberal out of their 
pockets. It muſt be a melancholy conſideration to a 
Prince, (if he conſider at all) that by giving a large 
Penſion perhaps to à worthleſs or waſteful man, he 
is laying a heavy load upon the backs of hundreds of 
his beſt Subjects, and oppreſſing a multitude to be ge- 
nerous or rather prodigal to one. It was a fine and 
true compliment to Trajan, that he warily reftrained 
all laviſhneſs in the Exchequer, becauſe he never meant 
to ſupply it out of the fortunes of the innocent. 

II is indeed infamous in any man to accept of 


bounties from the Public, if he can live without 


them. They who do fo, are at beſt but public Almſ- 
men ; and every man of fortune, who with it has 
virtue or ſhame, will ſcorn the character. What is 
here ſaid, does not aſſect ſuch as for ſerving the Pub- 
lic receive thence an equivalent; ſince rewards that 

are 
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are due are never ſcandalous. But alas, the ſervice 
is too often over-rated, and when that ceaſes, the re- 
compence is often continued to ſuch as want itnot, 
as well as given to many who not only do not want 
it, but never could deſerve it. I have known great 
Largeſſes and mighty Annuities granted to many for 
no apparent reaſon, but that they were ſhameleſs e- 
nough to ask, and the Prince weak enough to give, 
If they had any real claim, it was too infamous to be 
owned: and 'tis a terrible reproach upon a Prince, 
when, for a ſmall or a wicked ſervice done to him per- 
ſonally, equal regard is had, and as much liberality 
ſhewn, as for any ſignal ſervice done to the State, 
perhaps more, and when the Offices of the State or 
its Treaſure are proſtituted to gratify private Jobbs 
and Intimacies. 

When this giving humour prevails there is no end 
of Suiters and Claimers. Every man, every woman 
will have ſomething to alledge, ſome ſuffering or 
ſome ſervice. Upon the acceſſion, particularly, of a 
new Prince, ſuch claims always abound. * In every 
cc ſhift of Princes, ſays Sir Robert Cotton, there are 
« few ſo mean or modeſt that pleaſe not themſelves 
ce with ſome probable object of preferment. Men 
cc expect payment for doing their duty and aſſiſting 
« the Public, that is aſſiſting themſelves, and what 
« js no more than duty they call merit, and merit 
ce muſt be rewarded 3 and when men are left to mea- 
« ſure their own, we may gueſs it will loſe nothing of 
« jts extent and value. There are indeed few who 
cc think themſelves as high in employment as they 
« are in capacity.” When there are not places enow 
to gratify pretenders, an equivalent is expected; and 
when once Penſions multiply, and are given to many 
worthleſs people, there can be no ſatisfactory reaſon 
given for refuſing others as worthleſs. Thus the public 
Revenue comes to be thrown intoa ſort of average and 
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ſpoil. Nor when the corruption has gone far, is it 
an eaſy matter to cure it; and he who firſt attempts 
it, Prince or Miniſter, will be ſure to find a hard 
task, a torrent of oppoſition and outrageous cla. 
mours : For all the — all who had not clean 
hands will be found to have foul mouths; and when 
publick frugality, when general eaſe and relief is in- 
tended and purſued, injuſtice and avarice will be im- 
puted. But the reformation, as it is always juſt, 
will certainly prove popular at laſt, when the gene- 
rality feel benefit from the juſt diſappointment of a 
few. Augeo Principis munus quum oſtendo liberalitati 
ineſſe rationem. Ambitio euim, et j actantia, et effuſio, 
et quidvis potius quam liberalitas exiſtimanda eſt cui 
ratio non conſt at. Plin. Paneg. | 


DISCOURSE IV. 
Of Princes. 


Sect. I. The Duty of a Prince, what. His motives to 
be good and content with limited Power : That of 
the Roman Emperors bounded. 


F we now enquire into the duty of a Prince, 
| what elſe can it be but to conform to the Laws 
and ſee that all others conform, to be vigilant for the 
publick welfare, to conſult the good of the whole 
and of particulars, to prevent oppreſſion and to pu- 
niſh it, to promote virtue and to reward it, to confi- 
der himſelf as made for the People's protection, not 
the People for his pleaſure, and that where his ſub- 
jets reap no advantage, he can reap no glory z to 
enforce the obſervance of Law by his example as well 
as by his judgments, and by his faithful care of his 

People, 
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People, merit their Affection and fidelity. ? Omnia ins 
viſere, omnia audire, et undecunque invocatum, ſtatin 
velut numen ade ſſe et aſſiſtere. 9 44 
It is thus he muſt reſemble the Deity, nor can he 
be otherwiſe the Repreſentative of God than by do- 
ing God- like actions. It is not enough that he do 
things innocent and harmleſs 3 tis not enough that 
he forbear things wicked and mean. What he does 
muſt be virtuous, noble, public ſpirited. Every ſor- | 
did action, every low artifice he muſt deteſt and a+ 
void. He who repreſents the Almighty, he who 
guards the Laws and the Lives of men, muſt be juſt 
in obſerving Law, ambitious to reſemble his Maker 
and Sovereign. How can he, how dare he negled 
or injure thoſe for whoſe ſake alone he is what he is? 
« He who is above all, ought to be better than all, 
was the wiſe and worthy ſaying of Cyrus, Un Roy 
(entant que Roy) wa rien proprement ſien: il ſe doit ſoy 
meme autruy. La juriſdiction ne ſe donne point en 
faveur de juriſdiciant : C'eſt in faveur du juridicit; 
ſays Montagne, He adds, that a fuperior is created 
not for his own advantage, but for that of his infe- 
riors: As a Phyſician is fo for the ſick, not for himſelf, 
Such a Prince, whoſe only end and purſuit is the 
People's good, as 'tis in truth his only buſineſs, will 
deſire no power to hurt them, none ſuch as others 
under him, or after him, may turn to their preju- 
dice, tho he himfelf would not. Tho a Prince per- 
fectly wiſe and juſt could never abuſe any power, he 
would not covet power Without bounds, becauſe 
whatever the beſt Princes have had the worſt will al- 
ways expect. So that good Princes will be content 
with a little, a ſmaller ſhare, that the bad may not 
have too much. They will look beyond their- own 
time, and contrive that the People may be happy 
when they themſelves are gone. This confideration 
terribly heightens the crime of Uſurpation and over- 
turning 
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aneh ebe Laws of a Country. Tho he who does 


it may haye good qualities, and poſſibly deſire puh- 
lic good; yet ſuch as are to come after him may be 
fools, : madmen, bloody ſavages. Ceſar therefore 
and his fellows are never to be forgiven, never to be 
excuſed. e 1 ET 

Let a Prince be inveſted with a power ever ſo 
boundleſs tis ſtill intended, or ought to be, for the 
good of men, and he has none to be cruel or wicked. 
A power to deſtroy is not given but taken, and what 
is uſurped has no right whatever. No regular, no 
juſt power can be derived from the irregular will of 
man, whatever fine name he takes to himſelf.“ Hard 
« jt is for one who has no bounds to his power, to 
« ſet bounds to his paſſions; ſaid the wiſe and good 
Marcus Aurelius. Nor did the Roman Emperors 
pretend to be above the Law, but only above the for- 
mality of Law. If they ated otherwiſe, as they 
generally did, they gave the lie to truth and their 
own profeſſions... Alexander Severus declared, that 
nothing was ſo much a part of ſovereign power, no- 
thing ſo much its character, as to live according to 
the Laws. Trajan profeſſed, that the Frince was 
f. Wl f far from being above the Laws, that the Laws 
were above the Prince. As he took an oath to obey 
the Laws, he faithfully obſerved that cath: 5, and 


15> Wl thence Pliny ſays, © That all the Emperors, befcre 
Ju" WF him had made the ſame profeſſions, but their pro- 
"T- feſſions were not believed: What they had pro- 
ne WF miſed to be he was. The Romans in the times of the 
uſe Emperors, made a wide difference between a Prince 
al- ¶ and a Maſter: the former they conſidered as a lawful 
ent Magiſtrate, the latter as an Intruder and Uſurper. 
— And twas obſer ved of Trajan, that he poſſeſſed the 


place of a lawful Prince, to prevent the exerciſe of 
lawleſs Rule. Sedem obtinet. Principis, ne fit. Domino 
eus. The Emperor Adrian declared to à public 

Vol. III. K | aſſembly 
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afſembly of the Romans, that he would govetn like 
one who had the direction of the people's affairs, not 
his ownz and Severus owned himſelf to be no more 
than the public Steward. Many Emperors uſed their 
power miſchievouſly 3 but fuch abuſe of power was 
no part of their Commiſſion, TY as 


Sect. II. The wiſdom of governing by Law _——— No 
juſt power without Law Ju Government re. 

quires ſenſe Any wretch capable of tyr ami. 
Zing No good man fond of boundleſs power. 


1 who are ſet over men, too often forget that 
1 they themſelves are but men. Indeed ſuch of 
them who pretended to be above Law and above Hu- 
mankind, were much worſe than'beaſts, they who 
claimed Divinity, a diſgrace to Humanity. Hence 
Pliny fays to Trajan, who without arogatin celeſ- 
tial honours had a ſpirit truly divine, “ That, from 
« the- fate of the Princes his predeceſſors, it was ma- 
<« nifeſt, that none hut ſuch as men love, are beloy- 
* ed by the Gods. ð·˙ {$3 A 
What is it that gives a Prince a right to power? 
Not his bare will, for then every man who has force, 
has a right to power, a right to all thar tpn þ t 
brutal force can bring him. As the public is 
the general rule of Laws, theſe Laws ere the rule 
and boundaries of the Prince's power. To theſe all 
men are and ovght to be ſubject, he eſpecially who 
is entruſted with their execution and the care of all 
men. If the Laws are for the ſecurity of the ſtate, 
why ſhould not the Ptince obſerve them, heto whom 
the guardianſhip of the ſtate is committed? The 
Roman Emperors, even in their acts of Tyranny pre- 
tended to obſerve Law, and under the name of ſome 
Law moſt of their crueltics were perpetrated. Nor 
durſt they avowedly violate the Laws. Thus Claudius 


* ——_— 
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was afraid to marry Agrippina, for that there was 
no Law authorizing an Uncle to marry his Niece. 
Nor durft he accompliſh the marriage till a Decree 
was purpoſely made. Thus even the outrageous 
Nero proceeded in cutting off ſome of the greateſt 
men : He got them butchered under the form and 


mockery of Law. 
It is the more glory for a Prince to govern regu- 
larly, and by the juſt meaſure of Equity and Laws 3 
for that, in order to govern well, parts and proweſs 
and vigilance are required; but any govice, any ſa- 
vage can exert brutal paſſion, follow his abſurd hu- 
mour, yield to his headſtrong will. It is the cafieſt 
thing — world to exerciſe diſorder and — — 
to gratify private appetite, to create public miſchi 
and diforder, This the frantick Caligula could do, 
this the infamous Heliogabalus, and this our Richard 
the ſecond or King Jahn. A madman or fool may be 
an able Tyrant ; and to be fo, fools and madmen are 


the moſt aſpiring. La Brayere ſays, © That for the 


« exerciſe of Tyranny there is no need of arts or ſci- 
H ences. Thoſe politics which conſiſt only in ſnhed- 
ding of blood, are very narrow and void of refing- 
© ment: They inſpire us to kill ſuch who, while 
« they are alive, prove an obſtacle to our ambition, 
4 This is what @ man naturally cruel does without 
« difficulty. It is the moſt horrible, tis the moſt 
e groſs method of ſupporting ourſelves, or of ac- 
« quiring grandeur.” Indeed, a wrong head, a 
wicked heart and human ſhape, ſeem the chief qua- 
lil cat ions for a Tyrant, {Toy 
As unlimited oppreſſion generally follows uali- 
mited power, and as all power that can be abuſed 
will be abuſed, none but a madman, a Wicked man, 
or a changeling will deſire unaccountable dominion, 
whence he can reap no other fruit then guilt and o- 
dium, and his People none but miſery and pillage. 
Vol. III. K 2 What 
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What can be the mark of a viler ſpirit, what a more 
deteſtable character of a man, what mofe repugnant 
to the buſineſs and duty of a public Father, than to 
confider the People as his property, not his care; as 
if millions were created for the ſake of aggrandizing 
one of themſelves, often the worſt, as a Tyrant is 
certainly the worſt creature in his dominions, let the 
reſt be ever ſo bad, and bad they muſt be as well as 
wretched. - For the breath of Tyranny contaminates 
all things, deſtroys the beſt things, nor. can vir- 
tue any more than happineſs ſtand before it, or with- 
in its reach. Tis a maxim with evil Princes to 
make their ſubjects evil z and in order to bear ſla very 


they muſt have the abject ſouls and vices of ſlaves, 


muſt be ſordid, ignorant, debauched, void of care 
for the Publick, void of humanity and honour. 


Seck. III. How amiable the character of 4 good Prince, 
who rules by Juſtice and Law, who loves and relieves 
bis People, £474 


ENR T the fourth of France uſed to ſay, 

« That in order to reign well, it is not ex- 
« pedient to do whatever we can :” A ſaying wor- 
thy of the wiſe head and great heart of that brave 
Prince. As he ſaid he practiſed. He always heard 
with great patience the remonſtrances of his Subjects 
and Parliaments, nor was aſhamed to change his opi- 
nion, or depart from points of - Prerogative z hated 
to hear Parafites magnify. his power, and ſhew 
great tenderneſs for the privileges of Royalty, or to 
be praiſed by men unworthy of praiſe; would not 
ſuffer the Provinces to be oppreſſed to enrich parti- 
culars 3 confeſſed that he differed not from his ſub- 
jet: „iH he had but two eyes and two feet no more 
than they. He told an Aſſembly of the prineipal 
men of Normandy at Rouen, that he had 1 
yas 1 Im 
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them, not blindly to approve what was his will and 
pleaſure but to receive their counſel, to truſt it and 
to follow ir. This was the language of a man of 
ſence and honour, and he did juſt the contrary to 
what a fool or a ſmall ſpirit would have done. A 
| certain Prince contemporary with him, would have 
probably told ſuch an aſſembly, © That State. affairs 
« were above their reach,” (and quoted ſome Latin 
; to prove it) “ that they ſhould beware of entrench- 
| « ing upon his Prerogative ; that he wanted not 
; « their advice, for he was a wiſe King 
0 The word Prerogative was what that great French 
Monarch was ſeldom heard to mention. He conſi- 
„ dered it as given him only for one end, nor could it 
e be given to any Prince for any other, for the ſake 
and ſupport of his People, as were his Revenues to 
enable him to defend the People, and not to be waſ- 
, ted upon pomp and voluptuouſneſs, as were the Re- 
venues of ſome other Crowns at that time. An op- 
preſfive Prerogative is a monſter and contradiction; 
ſo are oppreſſive Revenues, nor will a good Prince 
1, fbink ought due to him which his Subjects are unable 
x. to bear or to pay. Henry the fourth abhorred the 
r- recent exceſſes and encroachments of theRoyalAutho- 
rity, and ſuppreſſed many duties which the late Tyran- 
ny had exafted. In one Edict he forgave the Peo- 
ple all the arrears due to the Crown, and wiſhed 
that his own Revenue had been ſufficient, for that 
then he would have taken nothing out of the purſes 
of his People, The divine Marcus Aurelius remit- 
ted all that had been due to the Imperial, or to the 
public Treaſury (for they were diſtin) during fix 
and forty years. He devared, © That the public 
« wealth belonged to the Senate and People, that 
« he had nothing of his own, that the very Palace 
“ which he lived in was theirs.” 


This 


* 


ternally be the ſame, but too ſeldom are. Nor we- 
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This was the ſtile, theſe the oonceſſions of a King 
and public Father, two characters which ſhould e- 


re all theſe profeſſions of theirs the grimace of politi- 
cians. Martu Anrelins and Heary the fourth had 
no occaſion gs 1 Great fouls are always ſin- 
cere. They delighted to ſce their Poople happy, and 
Audied to muke them ſo. To accompliſh this, Her- 
vy the fourth chearfully leſſened his revenue, leſſened 
His authority, and reſtrained his prerogative where 
his prerogative interfered with the intereſt and hap- 
pineſs of his People. He was above all little ſuſpici. 


ons, above all doubling and deceit; habits fo com- 


mon to men of lirtie minds and littze ſenſe. As be 
wronged no man, he feared none, and his large BN | 


mind was never fretted with the jealouſies wſually 


cleaving to power. He knew av purpoſe of being 
Higher than others but to do good to all ; and when 
He found himſeif tod high to aſſiſt thofe below him, 
he feared not to deſcends 'ſtid] ſecure in the benevo- 
Jence of his intentions and conduct, as well as in the 
ſufficiency of his own might. He was aware that 
overbearing pride and preragative were not the 
means to win affection or eſteem, and that the con- 
deſcenſion of a Prince is no contradittion do his dig: 
nity, nay a ſave way to raiſe itz He therefore lived 
with his P like a father with his children ; 85 
was ſaid of a n Emperor who reſembled him, 1 
mean Trajan, a Prince in all excellencies \veſembling 
Henty the fourth. What pity that ſuch Priaces, 
ſuch friends to the world and protettors of men, ſhould 
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Seck. IV. The miſerable Spirit and Infamy of Princes 
who conſider themſelves above Law, and mdependent 
on their P eople. r | 


AD Cato the elder known two fuchPrinces as the 

two above-mentioned, he would not have given 
as he did ſuch a ſhocking character of Kings, That 
« they were all ravening beaſts : ” a charatter due to 
thoſe whom he knew, eaftern Tyrants, the conſtant 
Enſlavers, Oppreſſors and Butchers of men, Power 
is indeed a brutal, a hideous thing, when not tem- 
pered by Reaſon and Laws, not employed for the 
benefit of ſociety ; and ſuch as have jt and do nat 
thus uſe ir, are worfe than animals of prey, more- 
deſtructive, more deteſtable. 

One of the greateſt and bra veſt of our Princes was 
Edward the third. He had many demands made 
upon him by his Parliaments, and granted them all. 

ence he reigned and died in renown, Two of our 
weakeſt and worſt Kings (at leaſt till then) were Ed- 
ward the ſecond and Richard the ſęecond. Theſe 
were great zealots for up: that is for a pri- 
vilege to be miſchievous and unaccountable, and re- 
jected all ſich demands. Hence their miſerable 
reigns, their calamitous ends, their infamous memo» 
y. They were that fort of wretches who ſer up fol- 
ly and appetite againſt duty and human ſociety. Good 
ſenſe and greatneſs of mind are always found tage- 
ther, and juſtice is inſeparable from eifher. Zdward 
the third had equal wiſdom and magnanimity, and 
was juſt in proportion as he was braye, It was his 
tudy to cheriſh his People, nay, to be great with 
them, and to he counſelled by their Repreſentatives, 
He had the honour, fays Selden, tobe the repairer 
« of the ruins that his father had made, and wasa 
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cc Prince whom you might think by his ſtory to be 
cc ſeldom at home, and by his Laws ſeldom abroad.“ 

Lewis the thirteenth was a great lover of power, 
in proportion to his great incapacity. to exereiſe it. 
As a ſpecimen of both when the People of Tholouſe 
applied to him, by an earneſt and unanimous peti- 
tion, for mercy to the Duke De Montmorency Con- 
demned to die, he anſwered, „That if he followed 
« the inclinations of the People, he ſhould not at 
& like a King.“ I queſtion whether his ſon would 
have given a better anſwer, a Prince ſo flattered for 
the art of reigning, if bis government deſerve that 
name. What ſtrange lofty notions muſt have poſſeſ- 
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Now beſides the infamy, beſides the crying ini 
ty in Lewir rhe thirteenth, of making ws Kingcom 
groan under'themercileſs weight of Prer elex· 
erted in violation of their Birthright, Liberty and 
Laws all the new power which he uſt WAS u- 
to his Miniſter. It was the Cardinal who 
the enormous „ and ſwayed :it terri- 
bly. even to the dread and ſname of the Monarch, 
whoby ſervice himfelf above the Laus, above the 
Remonſtrances of his Parliament, did but fet the 
Cardinal above him, and from his exceſſire weakneſs, 
to call it no worſe, his Min iſter derived his exceſ- 
five power. Henoefor ward he enuid mot, he durſt 


not either ſee or Er by een his Emi- 
nenoe. 


Sett. V. Prince: 42 erpeſifing "TR \Paver, 
rarely exerti — mfr: Mya iy a ere 
Creatures generally'rate all. 


T is wonderful il thirk; this baun 
— Prinees for unbounded Power, uc 
t they ſeldom occupy themſelurs, but leave to be 
exereiſed by others, their Mimons er Miſtre fes. 
What they gain by putting bonds mpon a men, is 
to be themſelves holden in Honds by the meaneſt or 
the worſt. Lewis the chirteeath, a (Prince tem in- 
ſufficient but very obſtinate, one » who chad mo Ideas 
or very hort ones of his own, : aſllaneditorbethe ori- 
ka oracle of all Juſtioe andi Law and bis ꝓaſſi - 
ons, infuſed or managed by che Caudliual, were to be 
the rule of life, and to determine the fate ot call men. 
The Cardinal, who uſed the King like a mete ma- 
chine, as/effeftuatly Monarch of Fraue, as 2 
Frenchmen felt, us all {Europeidaw. tlc was iadecd 
an extraordinary man, a mighty genius : but as the 
trod upon the Laus and Libertirs af this Country , 
Vol. III. L the 
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the beſt that can be ſaid of him, is that he was an a- 
ble deſtruftive Miniſter. Whoever rules by fancy 
will ever be a Ar” Har ruler, let his abilities be 
what they will. | 

The ſovereignty, and folly and cruelty of Claudins 
were all managed by his manumiſed Slaves, or his 
Wives; and he had neither diſcernment or paſſions 
but ſuch as they infuſed. Nor was it - peculiar to 
Claudius to be under ſuch guidance. The reſt of the 
Cæſars were generally ſubjett to the ſupreme rule of 
ſome mean and uncontroulable Favourite. Theſe 
lofry Emperors who would bear no limits to their 
authority, exercifed in effect none, but reſerving on- 
ly the name and iniquity of power, devolved the ad- 
miniſtration and abuſe of it upon their vileſt domeſ- 
ticks, the dregs of human race. 

The great Turk who claims and exerciſes a/power 
without controul over the lives of all men, who chal- 
lenges a right to the fortune and property of all, and 
is Lord of every acre throughout his vaſt dominions, 
enjoys from all this enormous, this ſounding fove- 
reignty no more than a mighty name and- mighty 
danger. He is ſeldom ſeen, ſeldom does any thing, 
or knows what is done. With the ſeal which he deli- 
vers to his prime Vizier, he ſurrenders the abſolute 
diſpoſal of his immenſe Empire, the abſolute direc- 2 
tion of his boundleſs authority. The Prerogatives of Wl 6: 
State which he exerts in his own perſon, are ſuch f 
as concern not the State, at leaſt help it not: He I (vl 
diverts himſelf with the tricks and grimaces of e 
Mutes and Buffoons, with his Ladies or Pathicls, 
with Dogs and Huntſmen. 

'Tis thus he diſcharges the duties of a Sovereign, 
thus guards the Public and protects Nations. Are 
_ theſe the marks of authority divine, of a power hol- 
den immediately from God, ſacred and: irreſiſtible, 
28 s the Mahometan Doctors teach? Are the . is 

riſticks 
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riſticks of Divinity to be found in the neglect and a- 
buſe of Government, as well as in the diſcharge of 
it? If he who does the office be the perſon divinely 
appointed, as I think he ought, not the Grand Seig- 
nior, but the Grand Vizier is the man, How the 
Turkiſh Divines reaſon upon this point, I know not. 
I doubt not but they are provided with good caſu- 
iſtry and diſtinctions to account for their recom- 
mending, as they ' have ſometimes done, their Mo- 
narch to be dethroned or knocked on the head, tho 
by their principles he was irreſiſtible and ſacred. Such 
force and magic there is in the ſage ſubtilties of this 
profound Divinity, and of theſe able Divines, and ſo 
powerfully do they aid Princes to ſtand or fall. 

A Mahometan preacher was bold enough to tell the 
Emperor to his face, that inſtead of defending Buda 
(then beſieged) he went every day a hunting. The 
rebuke had ſuch an effect, that as ſoon as the ſermon 
was ended, his Highneſs ordered nine hundred of 
his hunting dogs to be drowned. We ſee the effi- 
cacy of an honeſt ſermon upon a Prince when an 
honeſt man is found to preach it, one who aims at 
truth and reformation, not at flattery and prefer- 
ment. 5 | 

Thamas King of Perſia was ſhut up in his Sera- 
zlio, drowned in voluptuouſneſs, for ten years to - 
gether, leaving his authority to be abuſed, and his 
ſubjets oppreſſed and devoured all that while at the 
uſt and difcretion of his ſervants. They therefore 
vere the ſovereign Rulers, whilſt he had the ſove- 
reign Title. In a manner like this are all or moſt of 
the great Monarchies in the Eaſt conducted. The 
Monarchs do nothing, and their Miniſters do miſ- 
chief. Theſe Repreſentatives of the Deity are them- 
ſelves repreſented by a Woman, or a Pathic, always 
ible, % 2 Slave. | * 
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Such of our, Engliſh Kings as had the greateſt; aps 
petite to abſolute rule, aa the worſt always had, ne- 
ver ſwayed. what. violent: power they had graſped, 
but reſigaedtheir- People, their Dominion and them- 
ſelves to Creatures and Favourites - Whether the 
King were a Heury, an Edward or à Richard, a 
John or a James, t was ſtill, a Pierce Gaveſton, a Hugh: 
Spencer, a. Mountford,, a Brember, a: Carr or a Fe- 
ters that miſgoverned and oppreſſed. The King only 
lent his name and warrant, and often not that, but 
tl blindly. approved: what they had done, tho he 
kngw it not, nor why. 


Sect. VI. The arbitrary will: of Favonrites: often 
proves the only Lam of 4 had and arbitrary Prince. 
ie apt they are to abuſe his. power, and at 
laft to deſert him. | 


1 caprice, or paſſion, or evil counſel. of a 
reigning Favourite, will always paſs: upon a 
weak Prince ſor the rules of Equity and Law. As a 
Prince who is not controuled by Law will in all pro- 
bability prove bad, and certainly bad where he te- 
jets Law; ſo a Miniſter acting without any check 
or inquiry from his Maſter, is not likely to 
prove modeſt and virtuous. The one will be apt to 
grow domineering and inſolent, if the other be ere - 
dulous and indolent. Such a temptation is ſeldom 
withſtood, or ſuch an opportunity loſt, This was 
the caſe and misfortune. of Galba. For ſuch, ſays! 
Tacitus, was his weakneſs and acquieſeence, that by | 
it the ararice of his friends, already inſatiable, and 
ravening according to the meaſure of his. ſovereign 
fortune, was farther heightened and excited ; whili 
ander a Prince thus feeble and credulous, their ini- 
quities were attended with the ſmaller peril, and 
with gains the more mighty. Pliny ſays, it was al- 
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ways u glaring and ſure ſign, that the Prince: was 
impotent and contemptible, when his Servants were 
mighty and powerful. Pracipuum indicium non ma- 
gui principis, magnos liber tos, | 
Richard the ſecond left his Government ſo entirely 
to his Favourites, that they were. ſaid “ to have 
« taken the Kingdom to farm.“ They P 


aſſed Pa» 
tents, they ifſued Proclamations, levied Money, 


ſpoiled. the Subject, all without his knowledge or 
once asking bis conſent. Nor other reaſon had they 
for ſetting him above Law, but that they might be 
lawleſs. Thus they cauſed it to be proclaimed in 
the City of London, That no per ſon ſhould dare 
« to - a word 3 — 4 them, on 
« pain 8 feiti Au that 4 Nay they 
made 8 King ſwear to them, not only 
© to be governed and counſelled by them alone, but 
« to maintain and deſend them, and to live and die 
« with them,” After this tis ſmall wonder that 
they would not ſuffer the great perſons of the Realm, 
or the King's beſt ſubjects, to give him any advice or 
information, or even to approach him, except in 
their preſence. Brember (one of the Minions) cauſ- 
ed two and twenty men to be hanged in one night, 
without law or trial. But this was only a ſmall eſ- 
ſay of his power and violence; he had marked out 
ſeven or eight thouſand obnoxious Citizens to be cut 
off at once, and prepared a common Hatchet for 
that purpoſe, an inſtrument that providentially ſerv- 
ed co ſtrike his OWN; head from his body. | | 

Concerniag thoſe low and ſervile ſpirits at Court, 
who, in times of peace and corruption, ſwagger and 
govern all things with high inſolence and diſdain, 
manage little intrigues: with notable craft and ſuffi- 
ciency, tell Iies, practiſe falſhood, traffick for places, 
and carefully keep all; men of honour, capacity and 
merit at a due diſtance z it is worth while to obſerve, 


what 
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what a miſerable figure they make in a time of dah« 
ger and alarms, confounded, ſtruck with terror, 
ready to change ſides, ready to abandon their old 
friends and protectors, to ſubmit with mean ſupple. 
neſs to ſuch as they had lately deceived, inſulted and 
oppreſſed, and to become humble ſlaves to profeſſed 


* 


enemies. i 


Sect. VII. Princes guilty of the Oppreſſions committed 
by their Authority. Their Miniſters are generally 
like them, bad or good. A limited Authority ſafeſt 
to Kings and Miniſters. The beſt Miniſters obnoxi- 
ons to clamonrs. 

; A PRINCE who permits oppreſſion and cruelty, 
is cruel and oppreſſive, though he know it not; 
for he ought to know, ought to enquire, and to pre- 
vent it or puniſh it. Why elſe is he a Prince, and 
what elſe is his duty, but to watch for the public 
good? Nor did ever any reaſon otherwiſe, except 
Tyrants, public enemies and ſpoilers, with their 
Flatterers and Minions, who hoped to gain by miſ- 
teading and corrupting them. hat they cannot 
do themſelves they ought to ſee well done by others, 
to redreſs what is ill done, to take care that it be not 
repeated, and that public examples be made of pub- 
lic criminals. A Prince becomes bad by his idleneſs 
as well as by his actions. He is inveſted with a great 
truſt, rhe greateſt upon earth, one ſo extenſive that 
upon the well or ill executing of the ſame depends 
the felicity or mifery of Nations; ſo that whoever 
neglects it, is unfit for it, or unworthy of it. 

'Tis allowed that an ableand honeſt Miniſtry make 
amends for the indolence or inſufficiency of a Prince: 
bur how rarely does it happen that he chuſes ſuch ? 
They generally prove like himſelf, vicious or weak, 
or make his folly a warrant for their injuſtice. bc 
IR choice 
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choice is determined not by their talents for Govern- 
ment, about which perhaps he is ignorant, perhaps un- 
concerned, but by taſte, or whim, or paſſion, for ſome 
particular quality, or ſome. fooliſh excellency that he 
delights in. Peradyenture they joke well, or ſhave well, 
or procure him Miſtreſſes, or become ſuch themſelves, 
or are notable Muſicians, notable Deyotees, or nota- 
ble Drinkers. For ſuch accompliſhments, and with- 
out any other, Men, and Monks, and Women, and 
Barbers, and Buffoons and Fiddlers have been raiſcd 
by Kings to rule over Kingdoms. | 


* 
: 
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in the eourſe of buſineſß, the Public muſt de tender 
Iy treated, and particutars cirily uſed: Elſe the 
Crown will fall into contempt, into weakneſs and 
diſtreſs, the Subject into diſeontent and rouge, all 
things imo confuſſon. Minmions and Underlings may, 
and probably always will, have ſecret iuſſuenee and 
ſway, ſometimes enough to hurt and perplex a Mi- 
niſter, who often 'ſoffers blame for the MI thing, 
which they, in ſpight of him do: damnatuf txlpe 
yitam uli deliquerant. But he who condutts 'the 
public affairs muſt be a man of parts, a mau of bu. 
nes, and'ffficiency , of name and credit. 
With an this te muſt expect to be hardly-prefied, 
-often find it à hard task to ſtand. He will often be 
thought guilry even where he is moſt innocent. He 
will be ſure do diſobſige Tome; even by obliging o- 
thers: ſeveral will think themſelves at leaſt as well 
_ *qualifiet as be for his place, and, in hopes to be 
n in, endeavour to puſh him out. They will be 
pt to charge him with crimes at a venture, and 
probably hate him enough to wiſh him criminal, or 
to believe him fo. Many will concur in the impute- 
tion, ſome tough perſonal unger, more through 
natural malignity, the moſt of all through folly. The 
multitude dove changes, ſome find advantage in it, 
and many hope to find. Even his exrellencics and 
renown may happen to create him enemies and 
ſecution. Cuuſa per iculi non erimen ullum Jo gl 
viri. Perhaps few Miniſters ever ſerved u Privec 
| ith-and 'ſuffictency than Monßeur De 
Riny did his great Maſter Ferry the fourth," or with 
greater regard to the intereſt of the Piiblic.” Tet his 
<eredit with the King, tho no more than he deferred, 
and two vr three fine employments, however due to 
his merit, ſerved for a conſtant pretence' to malecon- 
tents, and even for the ground of Wc 


"with more 
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In matters of great and public moment, tis a difft- 
cult thing to pleaſe all. 


Set. VIII. The benefit of Banding Laws to Princes 
and their Miniſters, further illuſtrated. what re- 
gard Princes ſhould have to pat ba Fante, what 


lread of fam. 


I T is not in a free Country as in one enſlaved,where 

whatever the Prince likes all muſt ſeem to ap- 
prore; where all muſt beſtow their reverence and 
fobmiſh on blindfold, wherever he beſtows power 
and-favour tho blindfold too. In a Nation of Free- 
dom and Laws, all men claim a right to judge and 
cenſure for themſelves, a right which they often a- 
buſe and miſapply, but ought never to loſe. Better 
it is, that all men ſay what they pleaſe, than one 
man do what he will, Let a Miniſter under all theſe 
diſadvantages, however obnoxious to clamour and 
unjuſt cenſure, is ſafer; and happier than in the ſer- 
vice of a lawleſs Prince, whoſe rage is uſually more 
ſudden than his favour, and who never accuſes but 
he likewiſe deſtroys, often without accuſj ing; wherc- 
25, when the Laws govern, Miniſters are frequently | 
accuſed but ſeldom hurt, and the worſt too often el. 
cape, whilſt under a Tyrant the beſt never do. 

To Princes themſelves the Laws are the beſt guides 
as well as guards... Moſt, men will be apt to flatter 
them, few to tell them the truth. Let them have 
recourſe, . for information, to the Lats, Counſel- 
lors which will not cajole nor deceive them, nor be. 
tray and deſert them, as Favourites and Armies may. 
Sycophants will tell them that “they may do what 
* they liſt,” and tis like, confirm that impious tie 
by another equally im wa, that “ ſuch is rhe ordi- 
© nance of God.” e Laws will tell him that, 
« whaterer. he does muſt be for the good of men z 
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« thiat he has ub right to hutt them, no power but 
« what is given him, limited dee 
* by the wiſdom of men, for their own fafe 

c his, and that for their ſecurity, and not . 
ce own caſe or pride, he is ſet over them: 
ce break his bounds; if he violate his truſt, 2 be · 
comes an Enemy to God and Man, and muſt 

« for favour from neither, ſince in the fight of God, 
ce the impattial Father of all 'men, bone are 2 
« low but in the fanctity or impiety of th. ir lives; 
6 and he who injures : and betrays al wen is evident. 
« ly the worſt of alt.” 

Let any Prince judge, which is. the wore reiben 
ble inſttuctor, the Sycophant or the Laws. (For Syco. 
phants, and the ee they all are who tell a Prince that 
he may overturn the Law) Let him judge well it 
likely to lead him to moſt juſtice 203 benevoletice; 
to moſt honour and renown; to mbſt ſecurity 'whi 10 
he lives, to moſt praiſe when he is dead: Let Hir 
determine with himſelf, whether he would be a 

o, governed by Paraſite and His luſts, deteſted 

4 a a Mane, doomed to immortal abhorrence cht . 
all ages, or a Titus, who' made Juſtice and Law 
meaſure of his Goyertiment, was ſtited the dkiſgur 
of human-kind at that time, and* has been judped 
worthy of the ſame amiable character at al. ches 
ſince. In proportion to the excellence and depravi- 
ty of a Prince's reign, will be his fame afterwards, il 
luſtrious, or igglorious. 

What can M more delightful to a Prince, than an 
aſſurance of being adored when he is dead? W har 
more ſhocking than to foreſee thiar he ſhall he abhor- 
red, or even. his memory ſlighted amongſt men? 
For in the memories of men his moſt laſtifig motiv- 
ment muſt be raiſed, happy for him if alſo in theit 
affections. Mibi in animis ueſtris tempia; he pul- 
cherrim# efigies et manſuræ. Theſe are the 8 * 

ons 


Attention. to buſine 
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tions, this the, character, which canpot be erazed, 
panegyticks that will not lye, unperiſhing honours, 


out of the power of time, and death and malice, 
guos Mh Ramm, ni lu ſenectuti, bil ſucceſſoribus li- 
ceat. Such as were by Pliny foretold to Trajan, and 


ſuch as. 77 ajan (till gpjoys,. ſtill ſhall, enjoy. 
Self. IX. ale Princes-ſeldom come to be able Princes. 


. How much application to. buſineſs imports them, for 


their own accompliſhment and t he good of their G 


Damen... 


NDOLENT Princes, Iuch as love not buſineſs, 


or. are kept from it, beſides their being liable to 


be abuſed, ſcarce. ever come to be men of great ſuf- 


ciency, tho they may have good natural parts. 


It .s;by. the continual exerciſe of the underſtanding 


that the underſtanding is enlarged. A man of much 
induſtry,with, moderate parts, will be an overmatch 
for one who has. the greateſt, but never exerts them. 

5 "4 and the affairs of life, fills the 
.migd With ideas and reflections, arms it againſt, miſ- 
takes aid ſurprizes, and uſes it to judging and de- 
cidiyg. But to a ſpirit untrained and void of ex- 


perienge, every. ſmall matter proves a great difficul- 


ty, every... ſmall difficulty proves diſcouraging. A 
man. praiſed; ia affairs is ſeldom Kartled or at a loſs, 
and — every emergency will be apt to find ſame ex- 


pedient z for he is. uſed. ta emergencies..and to pro- 


vide for Them. Rvery ſmall Clerk will. be apt to de- 
ſpiſe, every little Lawyer be able to outwit a man juſt 
come gut i .a Cloiſter, thoche may 
make / no. miei n iigure there. Exen very ſilly men will 
acquit themſelves notably in buſineſs, where it lies in 


4. rid aud, method, an e her a very 


isht man not uſed, to it would be ſtrangely, puz- 


br 
led. I haxe. ſen e natural capacity, 
ee eee 
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but well trained in buſineſs, triumph over à lan 6f 


extraordinary talents deſtitute of experience. Such 


* 


as are originally weak may acquire artificial. abilities, 
as others of great genius, applying to nothing, will 
be good for nothing.  __ 8 
As the buſineſs of reigning is the moſt important 
upon earth, he who is inveſted with ſupreme, autho. 
rity, in order to make himſelf worthy of it, ſhould 


be extremely careful to 9800 himſelf for it... 
' ſhould inform himſelf a 


He 
duouſly, exert himſelf di. 
ligently, and convince all men, that he who'beſtows 
every office, is able to Achte and werder fit to 
bear, the higheſt. It were indeed prepoſterous, that 
authority ſhould be in the hands of one who ought 


to adminiſter it, but cannot, and leaves it all to be 


adminiſtred by others. This was the character of 
many of the Czſars, Idiots in Government, Heroes 
in Tyranny, So that Pliny had juſt cauſe to ay, 
That it ſeemed highly unworthy, that he ſhould con- 
fer all dignities, who could ſuſtain none. 
It is a misfortune even in a Country where the 


Laus govern, to have a weak, or which is the fame 
thing, an indolent Prince; for the adminiſtration 
- of an indolent Prince is generally weak; and where 


he does too little, thoſe who act for him will be apt 
to do too much. But under a Goverment limited 
by Laws, ſuch weakneſs or negle& in a Prince can 
do leaſt harm, nor can his will or his folly be plead- 
ed, as in arbitrary Countries, for the cauſe or tloak 
of enormities, fince his wilt and} his folly are tepig- 
nant to the Laws, and may he oppoſed by La] All 


men know how far his power extends, how far o- 


| thers can extend it for him. In abfolute Monar- 


chies, not only his will, his fury, his 'apperites, are 


Laus and Laws irreſiſtible, but ſo likewiſe ate the 


appetites and will and fury of his Officers, who al- 


ways alledge that, whatever they perpetrate he com- 
| mands 


r 


- 


Diguity and Tranquillity 


would 4 Prince hates if ne mean to perform 
conſcienceand care? Few men are equal to it; the 
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mands; and who dares doubt or deny it, or go. to 
r TENT 


But ler a Princes power be ever ſo cautiouſly re- 


ſtrained, let the Laws which limit and dire him be 
ever fo plain, he will ſtill find an abundant call for 


all his induſtry, in chaſing his Officers, in, obſervin 
their Conduct, in applying his Revenye,” in _exe- 
cuting the Laws, in hearivog Petitions, iti atteridin 
to Treaties and N in taking care of the 
and ! Hey of the Nation, "and dven ih 
governing his Family. ” What more 1 office 
rform jt with 


ableſt man cannot be tod Ulli ent in it. ono Be. 


* 


Heiity the fourth of Frahèr had a great undetſtand- 


ing, becauſe he had made great uſe of it. © From his 


childhoqd he was almoſt continually exerciſed"in diſ- 
treſs and affairs, and forced by the former into the 
latter. As tie was a man of great pleaſüte, had his 
Kingdom fallen to him early andeafily, tis certain 
he would not have had equal ſufficieney; for ſuffici- 
ency is to be acquired like” a ſcience. He was forced 
to be induſtrious, vigilant, inquiſitive,” and there- 
fore was always improving. Thus he became excel- 
lently ry, for Government. Henry the third 
miglit have proved ſo too, had he been obliged from 
his youth'and for a long courſe of Years to have ſtrug- 
gled for his Crown, He had ſhewn what he was ca- 
pable of, Whilſt yer very young. In truth fo great 
was his reputation in the camp, ſuch ability he had 
manifeſted" as a Commander, and ſuch hopes wete 
conceived'of him as a Prince, that he was choſen 
King of Poland before he was twenty years old. But 
through idleneſs, and ſenſuality, and flatterers, he 
became à moſt miſcrable Ruler, infamous and fan- 
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Princes, that do nothigg, hut leave, all thin 
othets, will always be minors, as was our. Nit 25 
the. n e 1 1e vs 

Ing. verezgnty;.out the Rageantry A 

Tb Peer Ae ie eyen khat: Nor can. 2. 
1 5 Prince e ae n Wren hisown Saks 
die dowd. le Ne a cory 5 
3 e. an 55 car om 
Him, at. f -ſeryingahim. 1 e elf, the 
Aale, eee Man be. 2 
About kim, , pethaps exclude all; athers, at leaſt wil 
Always have. 175 M e ly; ug; 
Ar laſt perhaps he will hear. no caunſel hut. he ut. 


Tta Format1is Fang ut, acerha. gue utilia. 
Ciency.or virtue, that 


In ſpight af any hum 
1 can: exert or. polſels, N 1 
bhuſes gro or creß pins in, as he;canndt al- 
together. 7 Lb \Pravent.. But where the. isdle, 
where he is-neglettful, difarder. will prevail tenfold, 
corruption walk bare faced, truth aud L irtu merit 
will be brow. eaten or hadiſhed, vice and inſulenee 
Will flouxich, the Laws ldſe their, force, the, Admi- 
niſtratian. become looſe and deſpiſed. 

Such was the reign of Henry the third of Ene. 
ſuch that of Richard the ſæcond of E They 
minded ngthing but pleaſure, and feſtiyity. 9 5 
vernment by being neglected, grew. ae Rete 
tent, ſcandalous, atlaſt fell to Piece he for- 
mer was, A, capable Prince, indeed capablegt, gre 
things, and only wanted.gpplication.: . 1 7 
.propenſity to. 1 85 5 he-difeelſhed buſin and. fa. 
tigue, and by the; pernicious flattery and, ſaothing of 
-Ninions, and Deceipers, AR 0 * 97 
Government into their Handg, and r f Ga to 
ſelf only the name and danger. Kiabard the;ſecand 
had the ſame voluptuous biaſs, and the like,miſchic- 
vous Leaders. He was not a Natural, nor a_Lu- 

natic; 
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natit, nor ſeems to he wanted a. flare" of ſchſe; 
but having neyer bern taught, or ſuffered} or inclin-- 
ed, to exert it, he comtinded im the tte of child. 
hood; ſimple by Hadit, foolifli» for want! of ihdüffry⸗ 
and experience; and Having" never diſtharged' the- 


functions of Government; was at laſt uttable to dif7 


* 
- 1 


geff, X. he moſt wretebedt” and wicked of all' Prin: 
ces" are wont"to arroumt themfelvos muſt” ſacred; au 


to claim attribarts” diviae- 


Tis remarkable tiiat both the” wrerched. Prites 
mentioned in the laſt Section were ſtrangely: con- 
ceitec oftlieir oN] power, had High nottons” of Płe- 
rogative, nay claimed Authority altnoſt divine, and 
were extremely jealous of Kingſliiy' when they exer- 
elſed none; bar left themſelves and their Realms to 
be abuſed "and ©undone by the Faraſites their Maſters, 
This is the ſpirit of all wretched Princes; to be 
proud according to the meaſure of their folly, to he 
the fonder of power for being the leſs able to weild 
it, and to aſſume an alliance with the Gods when 
they are too vile or fooliſh to be accounted men. The 
Roman Emperors moſt ſignal for cruelty, frenzy and 
8 never failed to be Gods, or akin to the 
ods. | 


Such Chriſtian Princes as have aimed at Titles and 


Privileges more than human, would have done well 
to have remembred, that they were but reviving the 
tale pretenſions of antient Tyrants and Pagans, and 
ownitg for their Predeceſſors Madmen, Idiots, Sa- 
vages, the moſt deteſted that ever the earth bore. 
Nor indeed have any followed theſe Monſters in this 
profane and enormous vanity but ſuch as in * 

thet 
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ther qualities too reſembled. them, the vicious, tho 

uched, ſach as could not govern. well or chaſe to 
govern ill, ſuch as boldly called. in Heaven to vindi- 
cate what Law and Conſcience condemned, and al- 
ledged a deputation from above to. blaſt and deſtroy 
all things below. When impious deſigns. were en- 
tertained, when meaſures execrable and ruinous were 
purſued, ſolemn Oaths violated, Liberty extinguiſh- 
ed, all the Laws overturned, Tyranny. ſet up, 


then a Lieutenancy from God was always forged 


and pleaded, divine impunity for diabolical deeds, 
a right from the Father of Mercies, of Juſtice and 
of Men, to commit Cruelty and Injuſtice, to oppreſs 
and butcher. . | I | 

Viſions like theſe, wild and impious, are refuted 
by repeating them, and the diſhonour of ſuch as 
maintained and encouraged them, ſufficiently expoſ- 
ed. Such too is the mean character of theſe Princes, 
ſuch has been their reign and fate, as to vindicate 
the Deity from the blaſphemous imputation of hay- 


* . 


ing avowed them. 
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odigal, the falſe, the poor ſpirited, and the de- 
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DISCOURSE v. 
The fame ſubject continued. 


Seft. I. The example of 4 Prince its eſſcacy: When 
good how advant x4 to his People and bimſel . 
Y the actions of a Prince the ſpirit of a Prince 


B is diſcerned. If he do nothing, tis not he 
who reigns: If what he does be bad, he had better 
not reign, One upon whom the felicity of all de- 
pends, is under a continual call and obligation to ſee 
that none be miſerable, that none be wronged or un- 
redrefled : And becauſe his own example is of uni- 
verſal Influence, beyond, that of exhortation, or of 
precepts, or of preachments, indeed more cogent 
than Law itſelf, or penalties; or terrors, it behoves 
him to ſhew himſelf wiſe and virtuous. ' How glori- 
bus is it for a Prince, when it becomes the glory of 
all men to-imitate him? How ſcandalous, when he 
is only their guide to baſeneſs and debauchery 2 The 
goodneſs of his demeanour ſhould vie with the great- 
neſs of his power. Par omnibus, et hoc tantum cete- 
ris major quo melior. In vain will he cauſe vice to 
be puniſhed, if he himſelf be vicious; even in his ex- 


ecuting of Juſt Laws, he will be accounted unjuſt, if - 


he himſelf obſerve them not; nor will the frowns of 
Juſtice be. found: of ſuch force, as the countenance 
> pattern of him who holds, or ſhould hold, her 
cales. | | (ap + 

In Peru, duting the Government of the Inca's, 
when any of the Royal Blood; or of the prime No- 
bles; violated the Law, they were puniſhed more ſe- 
verely than a cortimon ſubject, ſotfeited all their 
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Privileges, were degraded from their hereditary Ho- 
nours, and accounted Traitors and Tyrants. It was 
thought reaſonable to debaſe thoſe who had ſhewn 
themſelves baſe, and to make an example of ſuch as 
by their great figure and credit were likely to draw 
others after their tract. Upon the like motives a 
criminal Magiſtrate there was puniſhed according to 
his character and quality, rather than to that of his 
crime, from an opinion that in a Miniſter of Juſtice 
the leaſt evil was not to be tolerated, fince he was wp 
pointed to eradicate evils, and obliged to be more ob. 
ſervant of the Laws than his inferiors. It was ſaid 
of the Inc's that they took ſuch an affectionate care 
of their ſubjects, as to merit being ſtiled rather Fa- 
thers of their Country and Guardians of their Pu- 
pils, than Kings over Subjects: They were called 
by the Indians, Lovers of the Poor. Such ſhould e- 
very Prince be and appear to be. His life and con- 
duct are a perpetual ftandard : All men fee it, moſt 
men follow it, and according to the courſe of his life 
will be the courſe of morality or debauchery. 
Vieſpaſian ina few years (for he reigned not many) 
by the practice of frugality made all men frugal, and 
in that ſhort ſpace ſtopped a torrent of profuſion 
whiich had been flowing for a hundred years before. 
Henyy the third debauched all France, as did Richard 
the ſecond all England. Manners as well as faſhions 
beginning from the Court, the corrupt manners 
there became quickly univerſal. The Nobility, eſ- 
pecially the young Nobility, perceived and followed 
the taſte and pleaſures 'of the King: The Gentry 
next, then the Commonalty, fell all into the faſhion 
of their ſuperiors. The reign of the great Queen E. 
lizabeth and that of her Succeflor, ſufficiently ſhew, 
how far the example of a virtuous or 'a voluptuous 
Prince, can go towards making their People riotous 
or ſober, as well as towards enobling or debaſing 
e 1 their 


UPON TACITUS. 9. 
their ſpirits. The publick Manners are beſt aſtertain- 
ed by thoſe of public Rulers, and the ſureſt cure for 
the irregularities of Subjects, is the regularity of 
Princes; ſince even Example alone without Autho- 
rity goes further than Authority without Example, 
Vita principis cenſura eſt, eaque perpetua —— non tam 
imperio nobis opus eff quam exemplo; ſays Pliny to 
Trajan, who was indeed a pattern to his Subjects 
as well as to all ſucceeding Princes. He adds, that 
the fear of puniſhmenr is but an unſure guide to right 
morals. | : 

Neither is the Virtue and Morality of a Prince of 
greater adyantage to his People than to himſelf. 
Virtuous Subjects are always peaceable, nor will they 
fail to honour a virtuous Governor. *Tis the de- 
bauched, the riotous, the idle, who are proge to ſe- 
f dition, love public changes and promote them. What - 
| ſoeyer particular points a Prince may carry by de- 
bauching his People, it cannot be the ſtability of his 
Throne, whatever he may think. A People who 
have abandoned their Virtue will readily abandon 
| their King; nor does he deſerve any other, if it 
1 was he who firſt corrupted them, From a vicious 
q 


People it is madneſs to hope for virtuous Principles, 
ſuch as thoſe of juſt allegiance and fidelity. Where 
no integrity is left, no honour can be expected; and 
when they are corrupted ſo far as to ſell or throw 
away their Liberties, which is the higheſt degree of 
corruption, what other or leſſer degree will they be 
aſhamed of? Nor can one who has made them uni- 
verſally vile, complain, with a good grace, that 
they prove vile to him. Tis but a part of what he 
taught them. K pt 
It is ſaid of China, that when the Emperor proves 
licentious and bad, when he neglects his duty and”. 
the adminiſtration, and falls into enormities and 
vice, the face of the whole Empire becomes altered, 
Vol. III. N 2 and 
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and the People otherwiſe ſaber and wiſe, grow rio» 
tous, unruly, debauched, and tumultuaus, So that 
for his own ſake he is obliged to be ſober and orderly, 
obliged to preſerve at leaſt all the appearances of in- 
nocence and virtue. Yet the Monarchy of China is 
the moſt compleatly framed of any that the world 
ever produced, ſupported by admirable orders and 
maxims, all ſettled into reverence and won 
the approbation and uſage of numerous ages. But 
all their admirable maxims and orders are inſufficient 
where the good example of the Prince is wanting to 
inforce them. The Chineſe therefore maintain, that 
by the virtue of the King the Rees become virtuous, 
and that he is reſponſible to Heaven for the wicked 
manners of his Kingdom. They ſay, it is à ſoall 
matter for a Prince to pyniſh crimes z, he ought by 
ho example of his own virtue to prevent crimes in 
others. 

The innocence therefore of a Prince's life is the 
beſt guide to his People, and the ure. guard of his 
Perſon and Diadem. This is what Pliny ſays to Tra- 
jan: Diſcimus experamento, fideliſimam cuſtadian 
principis, ipſius innocentiam. Many of the Princes 
before him, beſides their own, peſtilent examples, had 
forced the People, and all orders of men, by all the 
influence and terrors of Tyranny, to be debauched, 
diſhonourable, contemptible, and wicked: that all 
men being corrupt, they themſelves might not be 
ſeen worſe than the reſt, and no man have credit or 
virtue enough to be terrible to the Tyrants, Their 
policy was as abſurd as it was abominable, and their 
fate proved a warning to Princes and all men, to a- 
void following their deſtructive example. Where 
ys doth not bleſs, man will not, ſays Mr, St 
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By 
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By the neceſſity of ſetting a example, I do not 
* that a Prince ſhould EG from diverſi- 
ons and pleaſure, but only from ſuch as tend to cor- 
rupt the public Manners, With ſuch pleaſures of 
his as hurt not his People, the People have nothing to 
do. Moſt of the greateſt Princes, as well as the beſt 
that eyer reigned, were men of pleaſure, which is 
almoſt univerſally the effect of much Genius and 
Fire. Nor does it avail how much they love it, if 
they purſue it with decency, and neglect not buſineſs 
and their duty. The Emperor Titut, he who was called 
the delight of mankind, was a man of gallantry, but 
his galantries never interfered with his occupations. 
It is true, ſays Tacitus, that his Soul, youthful and 
amorous, was not indifferent to Berenice; but from 
hence aroſe no negle(t or relaxation in his conducting 
affairs of Duty and Truſt. His father Yeſpaſiax had 
the ſame turn, loved gay amuſements, but governed 
carefully. Trajan Was, addicted to wine and other 
delights, yet an able and faithful Steward of the Em- 
pire. Adrian loved diverſions, but never neglefted 
affairs. Solon, a very wiſe man and worthy Law- 
giver, never made any ſeruple to own. his fondneſs 
for Ladies, Muſick and Wine ; nor even in his old 
age had he loſt that taſte, or was aſhamed of it. 


Seck. II. 7he Character of a Prince to be learnt from 
that of his Company and Favourites, and his de- 
ſigns by the Opinions mhich became in faſhion about 
An. 

ROM the Characters and Prineiples of the men 


may be learnt, or preſumed. Trajan ſhewed what he 

himſelf was by the excellency of the perſons prefer- 

red and countenanced by him. In all things wo 
TY ' 


wham a. Prince promotes ar favours, his own 
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the preceeding Emperors, who choſe the worſt and 
vileſt of all men, he choſe the beſt and moſt yirtu- 
ons. Hence he manifeſted to the world what fort 
of men and purſuits pleaſed him beſt. About him 
were found no Informers, no Accuſers, no Advo- 
cates for lawleſs power, no Inſtruments of Oppreſſi- 
on, no Flatterers, no Calumniators. The former 
Princes had choſen Miniſters, not ſo much for their 
ability in managing affairs, as for their dexterity in 
adminiſtring to their voluptuouſneſs or fury, not 
Stateſmen to rule the State, but Buffoons and Pan- 
dars to humour the Prince, or Ruffians and Spoilers 
to rob and kill for him. * 
What but wickedneſs, cruelty, continual exceſſes 
and miſrule could be foreſeen or expected from Prin- 
ces perpetually ſurrounded with Paraſites, Teſters, 
Harlots, powerful Slaves and Aﬀaſſins ? What elſe 
to be preſumed of Princes, who careſſed and ad van- 
ced the moſt opprobrious, the blackeſt and moſt de- 
teſtable of all Villains; but that they diſliked, diſ- 
truſted, and would probably deſtroy every able, eye- 
ry worthy man ? Was it not natural to imagine that 
an Emperor who was daily told that he might. do 
what 'he pleaſed, would do what he pleaſed, and 
grow lawteſs when he was informed that he was a- 
bove Law. IR 
One of Nero's Favourites, a hireling Orator em- 
ployed to legitimate Tyranny and Murder by Law 
and Haranguing, to traduce innocent men by an in- 
vective before they were ſurrender'd to the executio- 
ner, told the Tyrant his Maſter, that © he did but 
« tire himfelf and his advocates by proceeding ſo 
“e leiſurely with the Senate, in arraigning and cut- 
ce ting them off one by one, when he might, by ſay- 
« ing but a'fingle word, haye the whole Body de- 
« ſtroyed at one blow.” For ſüch ſlackneſs, this 
faithful Counſellor blamed the bloody Tyrant, as 
0 too 
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too gentle and oyer-deliberate, This - advice was 


ſhort and deciſive, and not at all diſguſtful. Nero 
ſhewed by . abundant liberalities- and honours how 
highly he eſteemed the man, preferred him to the 
Conſular and Pontifical Honours, and recompenſed 
him with a bounty of fifty thouſand pounds, . part of 
the ſpoils of ſuch noble Romans as he had hunted 
down and worried for the Imperial ſport of his ſacred 
Sovereign Vero. #47 3 

When ſuch men and ſuch doQtrines prevail, tis 
eaſy to gueſs what will follow, at leaſt what is in- 
tended. No man will care to give pernicious coun- 
ſel but where he knows it will be pleaſing, nor will 
a Prince hear it unleſs he be inclinable to take it. He 
only who has a mind to do what he ought not, will 
like to be told that he may; and the will of the 
Prince is thea preached up when Law and Liberty 
are to be pulled down. What means or avails the 
propagating of arbitrary maxims, but to juſtify and 
introduce arbitrary Proceedings? They are too odi- 
ous to be ſpread where no great deſign is to be ſerv- 
ed by doing it. Nor need any man deſire a ſurer ſign, 
that univerſal ſlavery is intended by the Court, than 
when univerſal ſubmiſſion to it is inculcated upon 
the People. | 

This conſideration alone leaves no excuſe or apo- 
logy to be made for thoſe reigns, when ſuch ſlaviſh 
Tenets were every where maintained, and the vile 
Maintainers of theſe Tenets countenanced, hired and 
preferred; When from the public Tribunals and 
public Pulpits, places ſacred to Law and Truth, it 
became faſhionable, nay became the only and ſureſt 
way of riſing there, to affert that there was no Law 
fave in the wild Will of one, who tho ſworn to de- 
fend Law, might lawfully overturn it; to aſſert im- 
pious falſhoods manifcſt to all men, father ſuch 
falhoods upon the God of truth, under his holy 


name 
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name to ſhelter ovtrageous oppteſſions, to bind 
up the hands of the oppreſſed; to maintain that the 
lives of men, which they held from God, their pro- 
perty, which was ſecured to them by the Conſtituti. 
on, the Conſtitution itfelf contrived by the wiſdom 
of men for their own preſeryation, and defended 
through ages by their virtue and btayery, were all 
at the mere mercy and loft of him who was ſolemnly 
bound to protect all, but might if he ſo liſted deſtroy 
them all, without oppoſition, nay all oppoſifion was 
damnable. When all this was notorious, conſtant, 
univerſal, the language of Power, the ſtile of Favou- 
rites, and the road to favour, what doubt could re- 
main whither it all rended ? To prevent all doubts, 
arbitrary meaſures were purſued, whilſt arbitrary 
principles were promoted. The petſons of men were 
illegally imprifoned, illegal fines impoſed, eſtates 
violently ſeized, and the Public robbed. 


Sect. III. Doctrines in defence of lawleſs Power, and 

againſt civil Liberty, to be puniſhed as Treaſon 4. 

' gainſt the Public. How Princes diſcover them pi. 
Tit. They ſeldom take warning. 


＋ HE Parliament of Paris maintained, that 
there were crimes which the King could not 
pardon, ſuch as any great miſchief or indignity done 
to the State. Pray what treatment is due to a delibe- 
rate opinion, declared and urged, that a State may 
be deſtroyed, all its Laws annulled, and all men in 
it made miſerable ſlaves, whenever the chief Magiſ- 
trate thinks fit? Can there be a greater crime, a 
greater indication of malice againſt the Public, or a 
higher evil intended and avowed ? Or can the Au- 
thors of ſuch horrible poſitions be acceptable to any 
but a horrible Tyrant, to a-Nero, or one who would 
be as bad es he, one who hates his People, purſuesan 
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intereſt deſtructive of theirs, and is conſequently their 
Enemy. Tempus fuit, et nimium din fit, quo alia 
adverſa, alia ſecunda principi et nobis. Tl 
An Engliſh Prince, who longed for power unli- 
mited, tho he made miſerable uſe of what he had, 
was wont to ſay, „That a Crown was not worth 
« having if he that wore it muſt be thus controuled 
« by a parcel of fellows.” He meant the Parlia- 
ment, who muſt have been fellows indeed, and bad 
ones, if the worſt of them was worſe than himſelf. 
He had been truſted with - vaſt ſums of the public 
money for the ſervice of the Public, had betrayed 
that truſt, ſunk the money, or applied it againſt the 
Public, and after ſo vile a fraud, inſtead of peni- 
tence and ſhame, had the face to complain that he 
was not entruſted with the whole without limitation 
or enquiry. He had Paraſites enow to tell him that 
it was his right, and over the Kingdom there were 
Impoſtors more than enow to perſuade People to be- 
lieve and ſubmit to it, men who for ſome prefer- 
ment, or for better preferment to themſelves, had 
the aſſurance to tell a great Nation, that they ought 
to bear bondage : Nor did ought but the power of 
ſorcery and deluſion keep the ſhameleſs deluders from 
being ſtones. NAT 
Such dreadfal doctrines, however, and correſpon- 
ding practices alarmed all men who had preſerved 
their honeſty and their ſences, and there enſued ſuch 
a ſtruggle between him and his People as ſoured and 
inflamed them, and made him miſerable, fearful and 
inſecure all the reſt of his reign. By purſuing the 
like Politics, by countenancing the like arbitrary 
Maxims, his Father had come to be firſt diſſiked, 
then diſtruſted, at laſt undone. But he had not wiſ- 
dom and virtue enough to- profit by this example, no 
more than his immediate Succeſſor, who made ſuch 
an open claim of doing what he pleaſed with his 
Vol. III. " "os King- 
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Kingdoms, that his Kingdoms, to fave themſelves, 
drove him out. Even the holy men, who for ma- 
ny years had blinded bim with a belief, that he 
might violate his Oath and Truſt, with ſafety, as 
ſoon as they found the weight of his oppreſſive hand, 
which they had encouraged him to exert, turned 
fiercely againſt him and bid him open defiance. Too 
few Princes take waruing. They are often blinded 
by their own wilfulneſs and ſovereign fortune, or by 
the ſoothings of flatterers, eſpecially ſuch as flatter 
them in (trains of piety, and miſlead them in the 
name of the Lord, that their doom comes ſome 
times upon them, before they are apprized of Dan- 
ger. 

King Eric, heir to Queen Margaret, who reigned 
over Sweden, Denmark and Norway, was depoſed 
whilſt yer exulting in his power, and ſecurity, and 
violence, and deſpiſing the cries of his People, whom 
he had barbarouſly oppreſſed. Yet his Succeſſors 
proved not wiſer, nor conſequently ſafer, + Conhding 
in their own ſtrength, and too often inſtigated by the 
Clergy, they rioted in Qppreſſion, Barbarity and 
Mafſacres, till the evil hour overtook them unfore- 
ſeen, when they had quite forfeited all title to pity 
or aſſiſtance. The Emperor Charles the fifth was a 
Prince of ſenſe, yet grew rafh and wanton through 
good fortune, and was inſolent to his captives, ſome 
of them great Princes, whom ke carried about, from 

place to place, in a very injurious manner. W hence, 
ſays Thuanus, he gained not a Triumph by the vic- 
rory, but the moſt inveterate hate by his Triumph. 
Bur amidſt his glory and pride, fudden diſtreſs and 
| fears overtock him: At Ausburg bis ſoldiers muti- 
nied with great fury, ſor want of their pay 3 nor 
was his dread and danger leſs from the citizens, who 
immediately took arms to defend their houſes from 
being plundered. 0 
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Nero was diverting himſelf in the Theatre when 
news catne of the revolt of Gaul, and Vitedius im- 
merſed in debauchery when Veſpaſian was proclaimed 
Emperor. © Caligula and Domitian were concerting 
more murders, at the inſtant that they themſelves 
were pierced with the fatal knife; fo was Commo- 
dur. When men have a while done evil actions with 
ſucceſs, they begin to think either that they are not 
evil, or that they may be repeated with equal ſafety. 
They do not conſider that puniſhment often comes 
the ſurer for coming flow, and that by proceeding in 
their crimes, they are but advancing to meet it. 
Wicked men ceafe to do wickedly when it is out of 
their power, and only neccffity can reform them. 


et. IV. of the Veratity of Prince. The folly of 
Falſhood —— The worſt an ſillieft-men' pr afiſe 4 


moſt——"tis inſeparable from Tyramy. EIS 

F we confider the character of a Prince for Vera- 
| city or the want of it, tis certain that as he ya- 
lues his word or difregards it, he himfelf Will be dif; 
regarded or valued. The ſame man can never be ac. 
' ſible fo 
e 

N 

2) 

. be a Knave and a liar, what man of ſenſe or hone! 
d man will truſt him; and when a Prince is found to 
l- fallify and play low tricks, what Nation will rruſt 
* him ? For no man, nor Prince, was ever falſe or 
treacherous in many inſtances, without being diſco- 


vered 3 anda treacherous temper once detected be- 
: Vol. HE. pa ett. i ae, 


% 
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comes both hated and impotent. Tiberius in what- 
ever he ſaid was thought to mean ſomething elſe, 

even when he did not. N 
In Falſhood there is no excellence or praiſe... Any 
Blockhead, any Lunatic can be a har, Caligula 
who was really crazy, could be exceeding falſe, and 
though he. owned himſelf above ſhame; yet practiſed 
craft, He was full of darkneſs and equivocation, and 
a great difſembler : A leſſon which he had learnt ear- 
ly and carefully in the Court of Tiberius. ,:' 
The ſillieſt people are the greateſt liars, and the 
moſt groſs and ſtupid Nations have been found de- 
ceitful and hollow. For deceit is not. peculiar to 
Courts, though it may be much improved there, nor 
has any man cauſe to value himſelf upon an accom- 
pliſhment common amongſt Barbarians and Canni- 
bals, indeed fit for none elſe. Tyrants who are 
worſe than Cannibals, are always falſe. Nero was 
ſo in a ſovereign degree, ſo by nature, ſo by e- 
ducation, and could kiſs and wheedle ſuch as he 
hated and meant to deſtroy. Thus he behayed to 
his Mother, thus to Seneca, treated them. with 
much fohdneſs, with many embraces, and cauſed 
them to be murdered. Even the ſtupid Vitelliut 
could falſify and deceive, could cover the rancour of 
his heart under great complaiſance and familiarity. 
Domitian was as falſe as either, ſudden and ſubtle in 
his cruelty; and whenever he was moſt implacable, 
appeared moſt moderate and merciful. I believe the 
ſame to be generally true of all Tyrants ancient or la- 
ter, as well as of Jobn Bafilowitz, Lewis the eleventh, 
and Auuly of Morocco. is the firſt leſſon they learn, 
tis the moſt eaſy, and tis neceſſary that he Who has 
an evil heart ſhould hide it, and conceal or diſguiſe 
his wicked purpoſes. Har Y ann 
When men are continually purſuing miſchievous 
deſigns, they will be apt to practiſe continual hypo 
crily 3 
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criſy 3 for no man wlll: own his intentions to be bad: 
and ſuch as are conſcious of their own depraved incli- 
nations will be prone to ſuſpect others, will ſtudy to 
over · reach whomſoever they ſuſpect, will hate thoſe 
who are like themſelves, as well as thoſe who are not. 
Hence the conſtant commerce of inſincerity amon 
corrupt and deſigning men: When baſe motives go- 
yern their actions, guile governs their tongues, and 
fair words cover dark ends. 
This is a terrible ſituation and wretched policy. 
He who deceives all men, will be deceived by all: 
For no man will truſt, no man will love one who 
cheats every man. Hatred grows as naturally out 
of diſtruſt, as love out of confidence. I do not ſind 
that Tiberius had one ſincere friend in the world; 
for he had, or was believed to have had, a friendſhip 
for no man. So that as all men feared or ſuſpected 
him, he was hated. by all, truſted by none, It was 
dealing with him according to his own , meaſure + 
Had he loved his People, he might have had their 
love and been faithfully ſerved had he acted faith- 
ully. | f Val 


14 


Set. V. Princes of noble and good minds ſeorn to de- 
ceive thence their Glory and Popularity. 


UEEN Elizabeth who regarded her Subjects 

as her Children, was by her Subjects honoured 
as their common Parent, and as ſuch ſhe lived with 
them, as did Trajan with the Romans. She never 
broke her faith with her People, never deceived 
them. They ſuſpected her of no evil deſigns, as they 
ſaw. ſhe practiſed none, and were zealous. for her glo- 
ry, becauſe her glory was for their good. They lik- 
ed to ſee. her great, ſince ſhe ſought no greatneſs 
which tended to make them leſs, none in which ou 
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had not a ſhare. She retained their obedience by the 
ftrongeſt tie, that of their affections, their affettions 
were engaged by the ſtrongeſt and moſt natural bonds, 
thoſe of their own Intereft ; nor knew ſhe what it 
was to have an intereſt diftint from theirs, much 
leſs an oppoſite” intereſt. The greateft conteſt be- 
tween her and her People, her and her Parliaments, 
was that of mutual confidence and Zeal; às Was ſaid 
of the abovementioned Emperor and the Roman Se- 
nate. | [1 $03 146 $58 Win | 3 CL nt | 
Mr. Selden ſays of her, that & ro her People the 
« committed her confidence under God, and the 
« to her their chiefeſt trraſure upon earth.“ He 
fays, that ſhe once refuſed a fubfdy as too muth, 
would take but one half, and thanked the People for 
the remnant; a conrteſy, ſays he, that rang loud 
« abroad, to the ſharme of other Princes.“ 1 think 
it is the ſame author who obferves, that “ to a Prince 
« who ſpares them, the People will always be libe- 
« ral, and a good Prince will fpare a liberal People.” 
It is no wonder that under her the Credit of the Ex- 
chequer was as high as that of the Change. Theſe 
were ways to endear her Goyernment to all men, 
ways to endear Monarchy when conducted by ſuch 
a Monarch. In her days were ſeen no ſtruggles for 
a Commonwealth, nor did her Subjects with for a 
plurality of Rulers, when they were happier under 
one. Monarchy muſt grow terrible before it grows 
odious, oppreflive ere people Tong to ſhake iv off; 
nor wilt they have recourſe to another form of Go- 
vernment, till driven to it for relief. Princes are 
cenſured when they bear infulrs and encroachments 
from one another, and blamed if they take not ven- 
ce. Is not equal confideration, at ſome con- 
Aeration, to be had to che hononr and preſer vation 
of @ People when opprefied and worried y their Ru- 
lers, men WHO they pay fo dearly and de 
bett | | nobly, 
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nobly, to ſecure and proteſt them, an office which 
that illuſtrious Queen performed with ſuch benevo- 
lence and wiſdom ? | 

Her glorious cotemporary Henry the fourth of 
France,to his other great qualities added that of great 
Veracity, in this as in every thing elſe very different 
from the two Princes his immediate Predeceſſars. 
In the Court of Charles the ninth, Falſhood and 
Treachery prevailed z and theſe vices were accompa- 
nied by all others, by cruelties, debauchery, poiſon- 
ings and aflafſinations, by all ſorts of oppreſſions, all 
forts of miſrule. Henry the third was found to be ſo 
fraudulent and falſe, that his promiſes for 
ſnares, and by having deceived all men, could be 
truſted by none. For his known want of faith ſo of- 
ten given and broken, he was abandoned by his Sub- 
jets 3 and even his oaths, even declarations under his 
hand, paſt for nothing but proofs that he would cer- 
tainly violate them. At the fame time the King of 
Navarre (afterward Henry the fourth) who had ne- 
ver failed in his word, was truſted by every 
Even his enemies truſted him: When upon occa- 
fon he had offered them hoſtages, they refuſed the 
ſame, and deſired only his word: Ves, his mortal 
enemies the Spaniards, upon coming to a treaty with 
him, refuſed hoſtages, and ſought only his word. 

This was Virtue, this was Wiſdom, and what 
Prince who knows the value, the glory and advan- 
tage of it, would be without it? A worthy Miniſter 
of his, the Preſident Jeaunin, a man of excellent un- 
derſtanding, was famed for equal probity, and ac- 
ted in Council, acted in Negotiations, and with par- 
ticular men, without any refinings or doublings, or 
little artiſices. Theſe are what a man truly wiſe de- 
ſpiſes, what none but the apes of wiſe men practiſe. 
Heer y the fourth held his honour ſo ſacred, as to de- 
clare, „ That he would loſe his Crown rather than 

cauſe 
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e canſe the leaſt ſuſpicion of breaking his Word, e- 
« yen to his greateſt enemies. 


Set. VI. - The conſequences of Falſhood in a Prince, 
' Scorn and Impotence "Tis the mark of a poor 
and diſhoneſt Spirit. Great and virtuous Spirits 
abhor it. POP: FA 


HERE is a meanneſs, a deformity in tricking 

and lying, ſuch as a great and a good mind 
ſcorns as well as deteſts. In truth the honour of 
Henry the fourth and of Queen Elizabeth, their ſted- 
dineſs and nobleneſs of mind, were ſo known and 
prized, that as far as their names were known, their 
perſons were feared or reverenced. They deſpiſed 
that ſort of XKingcrafe ſo unmanly and pedantic, 
which a cotemporary Prince uſed to boaſt of, - and 
by which he made himſelf little in the eyes of the 
world and of his People. His Falſhood was ſo no- 
torious, and he ſo notoriouſly decried for his Falſ- 
hood, that the only fruit he reaped from it, was 
impotence and contempt. He had no kind of cre- 
dit abroad, worſe than none at home, his treaties 
were abortive, his mediations lighted, his reſent- 
ments laughed at, and he who called himſelf the wi- 
ſeſt King in Europe, was really the Dupe and the Jeſt 
of all Chriſtendom. The only people who could de- 
pend upon him, were his Favourites, and theſe he 
durſt not deceive : As often as he dared he did, and 
when he was about to part with one of them for ever, 
he could ask him after many kiſſes, © for God's ſake, 
«© when ſhall I ſee thee again?“ Then turn round 
and fay, „ hope in God I ſhall never ſee thy face 
«© more.” With foreign States his promiſes and his 
menaces were alike diſregarded becauſe alike 1 
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cited, and with his People their Prince had not ſo 
much credit as a Banker. He had fv often, fo 
ſhatnefully, forfeited his credit, perverted the public 
truſt, waſted the public money, that he was thought 
unworthy of all farther confidence. The moſt dif: 
graceful of all Bankrupts, is a King bankrupt of his 
Honour. | 
The Romans, the greateſt People that the Sun e- 
ver faw, as they were great in their fortune and va- 
lour, were ſo alſo in their honour, which they ob- 
ſerved with 15 punctuality, and by it gained re- 
Nations, who whilſt they could de- 
pend upon their faith, adhered with fidelity to their 
intereſt, Some of their allies were fo obſtinate in 
their adherence to the Romans, that rather than re- 
linquiſh them they ſuffered the ſword, famine and ut- 


tet deſtruction, nay deſtroyed themſelves. They held 


Treachery in ſuch deteſtation, that when a traiterous 
Schoolmaſter in a Town which they beſieged, offered 
to procure it to be ſutrender'd by betraying all his 
ſcholars, the children of the principal Inhabitants, into 


the hands of the K omanGeneral,they abhorred the pro- 


poſal and gave up the villain even to their enemies. 
The fame noble curteſy they did to King Pyrrbus 
whilſt yet deſolating Italy: When his phyſician pro- 
poſed to poyſon him for a certain reward, they re- 
jected the execrable propoſal and communicated it to 
his Maſter; Long afterwards, when they had loft 
their Liberty and with it too much of their virtue, 
they yet refuſed the offer of Ag andeſtrius a Prince of 
Germany, who nndertook, '< That if the Senate 
« would ſend him poiſon, he would difpatch Armi- 
ce ning; the moſt terrible foe this that they had e- 
ver found in that Country; The anſwer of the Se- 
nate was very noble, That not by ſnares and blows 
« in the dark, but openly armed and in the day of 
battle, the Roman People purſued vengeance'a- 

Vol. III. | P « gainit 
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te painſt their enemies. The Romans, Queen Eli. 
zabeth, and Henry the fourth, had great Spirits, 
great Honour, but were not accomplifh'd in little 
falſifications, ſuch as the abovementioned Prince glo- 
ries in by the name of Xingeraft. It was well he 


had ſome cauſe of glory ing. 


Sekt. VII. Tyranny wor ſe than Anarchy, or rather 
nothing but Anarchy. Ng 


1 T is uſually ſaid, that bad Government is better 
than none; a propoſition which is far from ſelf- 
evident. I am apt to think that abſolute Tyranny is 
worſe than Anarchy; for I can eaſily ſuppoſe popu- 
lar confuſion to be leſs miſchievous than a ſettled ac- 
tive Tyranny, that it will do leſs harm, and is likely 
to end ſooner. All tumults are-in their nature, and 
muſt be, ſhort in duration, mult ſoon ſubſide, or 
ſettle into ſome order. But Tyranny may. laſt for 
ages, and go on deſtroying till at laſt it has left no- 
thing, to deſtroy. What can the moſt dreadful A- 
narchy produce but a temporary work of deſolation 
and fury, what but violation of Law and Life? 
And can Government be ſaid to. exiſt, where all Juſ- 
tice is neglected, where all violence and oppreſſion is 
committed, where lawleſs will, is the only reaſon, 
where the ravages of blind appetite, and of the blind 
ſword, are the only adminiſtration ? , os 
If this be Government, what is Anarchy, ? Is obe- 
dience due to aught but Law and Protection? Is he 
a Governor. who ſpoils and kills? Am I obliged to 
pay duty and reverence to my enemy, to a common 
robber ? By doings and not by titles and names, is 
2 Governor diſtinguiſhed from an enemy; and leſs 
vengeance is due to a profeſſed ſpoiler, than to a 
ſpoiling Magiſtrate. What have Societies to be 
TIS. ..: 
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with ſuch a deſtructiye Traitor, but to exterminate 
or deſtroy him, before he has deſtroyed ſociety and 
all men ? An Oppreſſor under the name of a Ruler, 
is the moſt deteſtable Oppreſſor, and, by ſuch impu-- 
dence and mockery, ſhould but quicken univerſal 
reſentment... I know of no argument for deſtroyin; 
Anarchy, but what is full as ſtrong for the deſtructi: 
on of Tyranny. _ WI EIS 


TYTETY 4 £4 11 


Sect. VIII. Bad Princes ought to be treated with ſe- 
verity and abborrence, in honour and juſtice to the 
good = No worthy Prince offended to ſee, a wicked 

Prince expoſed. ſyn Racy 


N diſcourſing on Princes, I have treated the good 
with all poſſible reverence, as the tender Fathers 
of thejr People, as benevolent Guardians of Law and 
Righteouſneſs, as Friends to human kind : A divine 
character, which can never be too much prized, ne- 


ver too much extolled. . If towards the bad I have 


ſhewn” equal indignation, I hope I_ ſhall want no ex- 
cuſe, ſince it was equally juſt. They who honour 
worthy Princes, cannot avoid deteſting Princes that 
are wicked ; nor can ſuch as hate not the wicked, 
ever truly love the, worthy, Negue enim Jatis ama- 
rint  bynos Principes, qui malos ſatis non oderint, ſays 
Pliny to Trajan, who, I dare fay believed him, and 
muſt needs find it a genuine compliment to his awn 
excellent reign, to ſee thoſe of the preceding Ty- 
rants. well expoſed, ſince the blacker theirs appeared, 
the brighter his muſt ſhine, To expoſe them was 
to praiſe, him, and 'tis chiefly by ſuch oppoſition 
of characters, that his friend the Conſul adorns that 
of the Emperor, in his immortal Panegyric, a Maſ- 
ter-piece of Eloquence, Truth and good Senſe, and 
1 continued invective againſt Domit las and the other 
Vol. IIl. < i lm. 
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Imperial Savages, who had ſtained and perverted the 
Sovereignty. Tis thus in a great meaſure that he 
applauds Traj an, and his method was juſt, 
Io reverence bad Princes js to rob and injure the 
zod,as reverence is the reward and perquiſite of well. 
doing. If no evil whatſoever can be entitled to reſpect, 
what claim to it have the authors of evil, they eſpecial. 
ly who commit the higheſt? Do the Indians well in a. 
doring miſchievous Demons? Were the antient Pa. 
gans Wiſe in their wile worſhip of fire, fevers and 
crocodiles ? Was any beaſt of prey, were all beaſts of 
prey, half fo deftruftive as Nero? Were the rayages 
of a Conflagration or a Peſtilence worſe than his ra. 
vages? Are men bound to reverence the plagues, the 
tormentors and the conſumers of men ? To ſpeak re- 
ſpectfully of bad men, Princes ar others, is not re. 
verence but flattery, and flattery is abuſe. Before 
men can be brought to adore a hurtſu] bejog, they 
muſt be firſt (fo far at leaſt) diveſted of thelr_Fnſcs, 
and ſtruck blind by fuperſtition, and then 'tis Teve- 
rence withour reaſon, conſequently nothing. Who 
would value himſelf upon the trances of a mad-man, 
miſtaking you for a Deity and adoring you > ,, 
A good Prince ſhould indeęd take it amils to per- 
ceive bad ones ſpared, as it wil} argue 4 preſumpti. 
on that he approves them, or will came to reſemble 
them: An eee ee he ſhould fear and ab- 
hor. He will therefore for his vwn ſake encaurage 
all freedom to examine and diſplay their behaviour 
and memory. Nor can he diſcourage this as long as 
he means not to do as they did. Pliny afferts it 
roundly, as a matter of the utmoſt certainty: “ That, 
« when of an evil Prince poſterity ſays nothing, tis 
ce eyident that the preſent Prince follows his ſteps,” 
When Commodus put one to death for reading the 
life of Caligula, freely written by Suetogius, what 
could the Public infer, . but that he knew his own 
| con- 
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conduct to be like that of Caligula? Trajan, who 
was a virtuous Prince, cared not how contumeliouſ- 
ly the name. and memories of Tyrants were uſed : 
Nor was aught a greater proof of the excellence of 
his Adminiſtration, and -the integrity of his heart, 
than that in his reign it was ſafe for all men to inveigh 
againſt evil Government and evil Princes, as the ſame 
Pliny obſerves 3 and elſewhere, (till complimenting 
that glorious Emperor; © We then ſhew how paſ- 
« ſjonately we love good Princes, when we are ſeen 
« utterly to abhor the bad. Tacitus ſays, to the 
deathleſs praiſe of this reign, that ſuch was the rare 
felicity of the times, © That you might entertain 
« what ſentiments you pleaſed, - and declare w 
« ſentiments, you entertained,” dd 
In conſequence of ſuch true principles, theſe two 
noble Authors treat Nero, Domitian and their fel- 
lows, as. Monſters, Beaſts, and Executioners; and 
thus muſt every haneſt, eyery rational Author treat 
ſuch Princes. Pliny ſays, that Domitian was, “ The 
“Spoiler, the Butcher of every excellent Perſon z 
« a moſt treacherous Prince; a moſt rapacious Rob- 
« ber.“ With ſuch bitter and terrible names did 
a Roman Conſul treat a wieked Emperor, in pre- 
ſence of a good one, Pliny before Ty ajan, nay ſpeak- 
ing to Trajan. Tacitus is not more tender: Like 
the ben he loyed virtue and hated vice too much 
to 1 1 5 1 rene 
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_ _DISCOURSE:VL... 
u 0 Bigotry in Princes. 810 


Seft. I. The miſchief of 'Brgotry in a Prime: Its 
frame efficacy, and what Chimeras govern it. 

Ac Is tells us, that Otho was, in his de- 
1 figns upon the Sovereignty, violently inſti- 
gated by the vain predictions of the Aſtrologers, who 
were ever confidently averring, that the Stars' pre- 
ſaged approaching revolutions, ' and a year of fignal 
glory to Orho,, What elſe was this his abſurd and 
greedy belief in the Aſtrologers but Bigotry to de- 
ceivers and falſe prophecy, where he was prompted 
to ſeize the Empire, murder the Emperor, and throw 
the world into war and convulſions ? For with him 
theſe wretched predictions paſſed as uttered by a pro- 
phetic ſpirit,” and as the propitious warnings of the 
Fates. My Author, according to his cuſtom, ac- 
counts for Otho's eredulity in theſe by a fine obſerya- 
tion, © That ſuck is the viſionary genius of human 
« nature, ever moſt zealous' to believe things dark 
* and unſearcheable.” He adds, that Prolomy (one 
of the Aſtrologers moſt credited by him) confined 
not himſelf afrerwards to predictions only, but hav- 
ing firſt flattered the ambition of Otho, was now 
prompting him to the laſt bloody act of Treaſon. 
His reflection upon this is juſt and ſtrong, © That 
« from the harbouring of fuch aſpiring withes to the 


ce forming of ſuch black purpoſes, the mind is led 
e with wonderful facility.“ 


# 
- 


Creſus 
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Crefus, King of Lydia, was a bigotted believer 
in Oracles, and many and immenſe were the gifts 
and oblations which he made them. By their falla- 
cious reſponſes he was incited to a War with Cyrus, 
which ended in his perpetual captivity, and in the 
utter conqueſt of his wealthy Kingdom. 

Bigotry in a weak Prince, or in any Prince, is al- 
ways one of his worſt and moſt dangerous weakneſ- 


ſes, generally  ruinous to his People, often to him- 


ſelf 3 as it ſubjects him to the blind controul of nar- 
row-ſpirited and deſigning Guides (for all Bigots 
muſt have Directors and Maſters) who in managing 
his conſcience ſeldom forget their own interſt, and 
to that intereſt often ſacrifice the Public and all 
things. | REY OBA 
Bigotry has a kindneſs for nothing but itſelf, and 
to all the reſt of the world bears at beſt perfect un- 
concern, generally perfect malice. Hence wild wars 
and perſecutions, Countries opprefled and cxhauſted, 
Communities enſlaved and butchered, all perhaps for 
names and garments, for poſtures and grimaces, for 
ſounds and diſtinctions and nonſenſe. Correſponding 
to the deſign is the reſult 3 numbers are made miſe- 
rable or deſtroyed that a few may*flouriſh and domi- 
neer. For, that dominion is founded in Grace, and 
that the holy ought to inherit the Earth, is a poſi- 
tion as old and extenſive as roguery and enthuſiaſin. 
From this ſpirit Princes who are guided by it, inſtead 
of public Fathers and Protectors, often become pub- 
lic Peſts and Deſtroyers 3 _ Nations. are animated a- 
gainſt Nations, and thuſe of the ſame Nation plague 

and devour one another. I 
What human wiſdom can reſtrain men actuated by 
divine fury? And when they think that the Deity 
commands them to ſpoil and kill, what avails any 
counſel or exhortation to protect and to ſaye ? Sheck- 
eidar a Prince and Enthuſiaſt of Perſia, having made 
| a re- 
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a reform of the Mahometan Religion there; detlated 
it impoſſible to be ſaved without eee his ſyſ. 
tem: And upon ſuch as are to be damned in the next 
world, it is always deemed lawful, nay neceſſaty and 
meritorious to inflict penalties and death in this. 
The Turkiſh Doctors on the contrary, differing 
from thoſe of Perſia in ſome important niceties, hold 
it lawful for the true believers (that is, for them. 
ſelves) to Kill, deſtroy and exterminate the Perſians, 
Thoſe pious zealots even hope from the goodneſs of 
God, that at the day of Judgment he will gtaciouf- 
ly change theſe Hereticks into Aﬀes, and doom them 
to carry the Jews, as the moſt contetnptible of all 
Nations, a full trot into Hell. For fuch cruel and 
unrelenting cenſures, certainly theſe ſound Divines 
muſt have enormous provocation, and the Perfians 
undoubtedly hold the moſt ſhocking opinions. The 
do ſo: For inſtead of waſhing the naked feet all o- 
ver, as the orthodox Turks do, they fatisfy them- 
ſelves . with only ſprinkling the water lightly over 
them. Another of their damnable Doctrines is, 
that they do not trim their Muſtaches, according to 
the pure doctrine and uſage of theſe their antago- 
niſts, but cut their beards only upon the chin. What 
is yet more horrible, they hold it lawful to wear 
green about their feet, a colour ſacred to the memo- 
ry of Mahomet; and as a further demonſtration of 
their obſtinacy and peſtilent notions, they affert the 
lawfulneſs of wearing a red Turbant. What can be 
4 more juſt, what a nobler ground for hatred and war 
between theſe two Nations; war and hatred never 
ro have an end ? 5 2 
Incitea by ſuch worthy cauſes as theſe, and openly 
avowing them as the motives of anger and hoſtility, 
rheir reſpective Princes have often conducted vaſt ar- 
mies againſt each other, waſted countries, ſacrificed 
millions. An Emperor of Turkey had it once 0 - 
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head to have maſſacred all the Chriſtians in his Do- 


inions, though in ſeyeral of his Countries they were 
far the greater part. But this and all the Laus 
of mercy and policy are but weak conſiderations when 
oppoſęd to religious impulſe, and the inſtigation of 
Bigotry and Bigots. Mabomet was to be humoured, 
he who was the Apoſtle of God, he who hated In- 
fidels. Nom who would, who durſt refuſe to oblige 
God and Aabamet ? Nor as ſuch reaſoning pecu- 
liar 4 the Mahometan Deryiſes, the good men who 
conduct oe fo ciences of Mahometan Princes. The 
profeſſors of the beſt Religion cannot reaſon, better, 
whenever they alledge Religion to juſtify violence. 


Sect. II. How eaply a;bigatred Prince is Jed againſt 
reaſon and intereſt : hat ravages he is apt tu com- 
mit. 4 y X e145 


LT O/R:fuch dreams and uhimſies as thaſe laſt re- 

cited, pr for Whimſies equally abſurd, equally 
reproachful to men and ſocjeties, have Princes been 
brought to conſume their People and risk their 
States. The Emperor Juſtini an, bent upon a War 
againſt, the; Vandals in Africa, was giſſuaded fror it 
by his firſt Miniſter, the Captain of his guards, for 
ſolid reaſons, but urged again to the ſame wild de- 
ſign by the credit and fooliſh rea ſons of a Biſhop, who 
it ſeems had; in his ſleep ſcen a viſion, Mhich encou- 
raged 1 Emperor by all means to lexterminate 
thoſe, Hereticks. (They were Arians.) Wbo could 


withtand-ſuch an Argument? And was not the ex- 


peditiona wiſe one, worthy of a judic ious Prince and 
of the: Pablic weal? It Was at leaſt worthy ot him 
who adyiſed it, and he dreamed or lied meritoriouſ- 
ly Va 11 truth, that is to ſay for his on opinion 

Vol, III. 114031; ee ee e rand 
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and animoſity. In ſanguinary, in wild and deftruc- 
tive counſels, none have ever exceeded, few have eyer 
equalled, thoſe who profeſſed to be the Miniſters of 
mercy and peace. 4 
Henry the ſecond of France made a moſt ſcanda- 
lous Peace with the Emperor, even to the diſmemb- 
ring of his own Dominions, on purpoſe to make war 
upon his native Subjects, and to cruſh and butcher 
the Hugonots, who gave him no provocation, but 
that of praying to God ina manner which they judged 
moſt acceptable to God. This the ſelfiſh Bigots who 
governed his Paſſions and Counſels and difhonoured 
his Crown, repreſented as the moſt crying crime, and 
this crime he puniſhed with the moſt glaring rigour, 
It was a fine purſuit in which theſe ſeducers had en- 
gaged a Prince, in himſelf truly magnanimous, that 
of cutting the Throats of his People. One of his 
Succeflors, a great aimer at Glory, with all his 
mighty ambition was cramped by the little ſpirit of a 
Bigot. He who aimed at univerſal Monarchy, was 
himfelf ſubject to the Empire of Bigots, and his Bi- 
gotry made his Country groan, made him an enemy 
to great part of his Subjects, the ſobereſt and moſt 
induſtrious of them all, and produced oppreſſions 
and deſolation utterly repugnant to the glory which 
he thirſted after without meaſure, and claimed with- 
out a title. 4G deen 7.10 ene n 
The expulſion of the Moors from Spain, effected 
by the devices and inſtigations of reſtleſs and miſ- 
chievous Monks, working upon the Bigotry of the 
King, and continually alarming his Conſcience with 
the anger and denunciations of Heaven for his flow- 
neſs and want of zeal, is another ſad inſtance of the 
baneful nature of this fort of ſpirit, When found in 
a Prince or in thoſe who govern him. In all places 
where it prevails, how different ſoever they be, and 
upon all occaſions, how contradictory ſoever they 
prove, 
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provez whatever it propoſes or purſues, is ſtill the 
cauſe of God : And who that once believes this, will 
by oppoſing it, venture to fight againſt God ? There 
is afterwards no room, nor perhaps ſafety, to men- 
tion public good or public peace, or any temporal 
conſideration whatever. For what are theſe in com- 
pariſon ? What ſignified the numbers and induſtry of 
the Moors, as long as they were Infidels ? Where 
the harm of difpeopling and impoveriſhing Spain, 
when, with ſo ſmall a loſs, ſo great, ſo pious a point 
was gained, that of quieting the King's Conſcience 
and making the Monks eaſy ? No matter what be- 
came of the Bees ſo the Drones were ſafe, and the 
Bigot was appeaſed. 


Seck. III. A bigotted Prince, how ſubje& to be drawn 
into Guilt and Folly——The dictates of Bigotry, how 
oppoſite to thoſe of true Religion. 


N folly, any chimera or punctilio, let it be as 
abſurd, as mean and trifling as it will, when 
once it is pronounced ſacred, grows inſtantly mo- 
mentuous and equal, nay ſuperior, to all things. 
Whether it be a piece of earth, or piece of building, 
or a coat, or a cap, or a day, or an uncouth word; 
it is more important than the tranquillity of the 
World and all the rights of men, and for it all men 
are to be oppreſſed, or worried, or ſlaughtered. Nay 
the higheſt and moſt diffuſive miſchief which a Prince 
can do, ſhall be made his higheſt merit 5 and public 
devaſtation or a general maſſacre ſhall be recommend- 
ed as a fure and pious atonement fot his private vi- 
ces and enormities | 
Henry the third of France was very debauched, ve- 
ry devout, a notorious Bigot, a notorious Oppreſſor. 
But by acts of penance all his acts of Impiety were 
Vol. III. | ) 2 | can 
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cancelſed, his conſcierice calthedz ant he fret to be. 
gin a new ſcore of iniquity. This was the repeated 
round of his life. Amongſt the atonements exatted 
from him by the mercyleſs Hypocrites whoſe r- 
ty and inſtrüment he was, the perſecution of the Pro- 
teſtants wks always one : The reſt conſiſted in profuſe 
bounties and donaricns to the Monks. So that the 
blood and ſpoil of his poor SubjeQt3 payed forall? He 
moreover rendered himſelf contemptible by deſcend.- 
ing to ſtrange and ridiculous mortifications, arid to 
all the fooliſh mummery of Friars, ſo much below 
a King or a man, büt {6 mich eotiduciiis to che Ho- 
ly purpoſes of his ghoſtly Guides, who thus bewitch- 
ed him, and held him faſt to their fraternity. 
Whilſt the late Pope, a well meaning man but a 
tion of his Principality, was beffdwihz all his thoughts 
and time in viſiting Churches and Images, in conſe- 
crating Chappels and Altars, and the like pious and 
unprofitable fooleries, corruption and injuſtice pre. 
vailed in his Court, oppreffion and miſery amongſt 
his People. With the beſt intentions that could be, 
his reign was deſpicable and grievous. What Phi. 
lip de Comines ſays, that a ſtupid Prince is the hea- 
vieſt curſe that God can ſend upon a People, is e- 
qually true of a bigotted one; for Bigotry is religi- 
ous ſtupidity, pioùs crazineſs; and as folly, whe- 
ther natural or ſpiritual, is of itſelf blind and always 
requires guiding, the Bigot as well as the Blockticad 
will be for ever a ſlave to Pedagogues and Seducers. 
Cardinal Richlieu, amonꝑſt the other implements 
of his Sovereignty over his Maſter the Monarch, was 
always provided with ſome able Div ines to explain 
away conſcientious ſeruples, the impreffions of Mo- 
rality and the precepts of the Goſpel, whenever the 
ſame thwarted his Paſſions and Politics. Nay the 
whole Alſembly of the Clergy of France always ** 
e 


wretched Bigot,inſtead of attending to the adminiſtra- 
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ed his complaiſant Caſuiſts upon occaſion, and ac- 
commodated their Theology to the drift of the firſt 
Miniſter. When he was engaging theſe hisSycophants 
to declare the marriage of the Duke of Orleans to be 
nall;becaufe he did not like it (and a better reaſon the 
Bible itſelf could not have furniſhed for illuminating 
theſe venerable Guides) the Queen Mothet wrote to 
the Pope, to forbid rhe'Clergy from meddling with 
that marriage: For, the ſand, it was publicly no- 
« torious; that the Biſhops were all Courtiers, and 
« would ſay whatever the King or Minifter would 
« have them, and even contradict what they then 
« declared, ſhould a future Miniſter bid them.“ 
the like management he brought the King, who 
like a good Catholic abhorred Hereticks, to prorect 
and affiſt Hereticks, as he did the Proteſtants in 
Germany, yet at the ſame time to eruſn and oppreſs 
his own Subjects becauſe they were Hereticks, tho 
by the Law and his Duty he owed Them protec- 
tion. Boot! 

To believe in God, to truſt in him, and to adore 
him, is the Duty of a Prinee and of all men. But for 
the love of God to hurt and diſtreſs men, is amazing 
wickedneſs and frenzy. Conſcience is the moſt fa- 
ered property, and has as juſt a 7 * to protection 
from the Sovereign as have the lives and fortunes 
of his Subjects. If difference in Religion cauſe diſ- 
putes amongſt his People, ſo does difference about ci- 
vil property; and in religious controverſies amongſt 
them, it is his duty to hold as even a hand as in liti- 
gations about money and land. In one caſe as well 
as the other, he is to leave them to Law and Reaſon 
and Argument, and to prevent their deciding religi- 
ous opinions, any more than civil ſuits, by force and 
violence. DLO” 
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gelt. I. Further inftances of the great mii oo 
e. by Bigot ry in Princes. 


HENCE proceeded the Croifades, thoſ 
mad expeditions ſo often undertaken by 
Chriſtian Princes to recover Judea out of the hands 
of the Saracens, but from the Bigotry of Princes 
and People inſpired and managed by the Pope and 
the Clergy ? For this; Europe was drained of her 
beſt Men and Treaſures, and her ſtrength waſted in 
the Eaſt; for no reaſons of State or ſecurity, but ons 
ly for the ſake of the Rock where our Saviour's Bo- | 
dy had lain for ſome hours. Neither he nor his A- 
poſtles had declared, that he had endowed this Rock 
with any ſanCtity or virtue, any more than any other 
ſtone or earth upon which he had chanced to tread, 
But the cheating Prieſts, they who always laid the 
firſt foundations of their Empire in deluſion, by their 
noiſe, impudence and forgeries raiſed ſuch frantic zeal 
in the minds of men as produced great armies, efforts, 
and (laughter for the recovery of a bit of ground juſt 
like other ground. It was apparent that neither 
God nor Chriſt nor the blefled Spirlt concerned them- 
ſelves about it, elſe they would have guarded it from 
the hands of Infidels. So far otherwiſe, that never 
did any warlike expeditions more miſerably miſcarry; 
never was ſo much valour and ſtrength ſo uſeleſiy 
thrown away. Indeed, the whole ended in misfor- 
tunes and diſappointments, nor produced aught fave 
the deſtruction of Chriſtian blood and wealth abroad, 
miſiule, weakneſs and poverty at home; and the eſtab- 
iiſhment of Eccleſiaſtical Tyranny in Chriſtendom. 
Vet, tho it was manifeſt that God blefſed not theſe 
extravagant rambles, which were likewiſe repugnant 
to all good policy amongſt men, the folemn cheats 
who deceived in his name, who would always be 
knowing 
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knowing his will in ſpite of himſelf, and who valued 
not the intereſt of men, failed not to preach up more, 
when all the former had ended in nothing but infa- 
my and ruin. They cared not what became of the 
World ſo they could govern it, and with all their 
might, and frauds, and impudence, again and again 
excited Chriſtendom © ta deſtroy "itſelf to humour 
them, i . Wort enen DOG 
What will not deluders dare, what will not the 
deluded ſuffer, when deluſion reigns and reafon is ſub- 
dued? When men have loſt the uſe of their ſenſes, 
they are not likely to be very eireumſpect about their 
perſons and fortunes ; nor will ſuch as rob them of 
their underſtanding, ſpare their lives or property; 
and they who helied God made no ſcruple of abuſing 
men. Still more Croiſades were preached up and 
undertaken. To carry them on men' ſacrificed their 
perſons and eſtates, married women their jewels and 
rich apparel, maidens their portions, widows their 
dowries'z he who had no property gave his life, and 
ſuch as were too feeble to travel and fight, hired o- 
thers in their room. Under ſuch phrenzy the Im- 
poſtors had brought them by an affurance of pardon 
for all their ſins, by an offer of the inheritancè of rhe 
Saints to all who had the grace to act like madmen 
and periſh like fools. Paradiſe and ſal vation, of 
which theſe Jugglers aſſumed to be the diſpoſers, coſt 
them nothing, and theſe they were always ready to 
traffick away for any ſubſtantial advantage and grati- 
fication preſent. Thus they abuſed the Laity with 
words and hopes, a ſort of payment which they them. 
ſelves would never accept Nor in truth was ever a- 
ny ſett of men ſo addicted as they to ſecure all their 
rewards and eſtabliſhments in this life, whilſt," to diſ- 
guiſe their defigns; they were all the while diſcourf- 
ing piouſly of another. They preached up the con 
tempt of the world to others, and ſtill humbly a- 
oy cepted 
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— to themſelves whatever they had induced o- 
to rengunce. Nay, to engroſs all une do be 
— drift of ſuch preachmests. 

All this Was glaring god notorious to common 
ſenſe : But the Monks had vanquiſhed and banifhel 
all common ſenſe by the dint of ghoſtly fears: and 
to combat any underſtanding that was fall ſtubborn 
and — pr they were . 72 with other 
weapons, with dungeons, xopes and faggots. Evc 
ry one Who dared to contradict the Monks, tho in 
defence of the veracity and honour of God, and for 
the welfare of humankind, was an Atheiſt, at þelt : 
Heretic, fit to pe conſigned to Satan and del rope 
by men. So far had theſe enemies to the world gain. 
ed the dominion of it with its property, and ſuch 
credit had the moekers of Gd obtained-by boldly 
Abuſing his name and werd. What could be more 
Tuingys, and had: proved to he, than theſe Croiſades? 
Yet with what Vabemence did the Glergy promote 
them, and how faſt and blindly;did Kings a Feopl 
run to deſtentt ion and Shame at the cry and jyſtiga- 
tion: of r who ahad the craft and addteß 
to throw alltheir- works ales wanen the principal 
hazard and ſexpence, yponithe heads and pockets of 
others, andi of making the Laity their dupes, oe 
pl and drudges? Pere: Dania, the Jeſuit, imhis 

Hiſtorytof France, is forced to qun, that the 
Clergy: there; ene jig pregched upfa Greiſade 
with; mighty: — and zal, grumbled bitter) 
when they themſelves became taxed . to cerry eit on. 
De it is to find any zeal that is perfed- 
diſintereſted :- This is a gery mercifyl..reflef ion. 
Truth is, that their; aide nathing bud! met 
vids or, zat i beſt, frenzy. 

1 Story of, Saint a8 is remarkable. \He 

engaged by the Pope to exert his credit and elo- 
ein roiſade. be warm * 0 a 
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dertook it zealouſly and laboured in it with ardour. 
Even miracles were ſaid to have been wrought in fa- 
your of his endeavours. He alledged à divine call 
and authority divine for that expedition, and pro- 

heſied certain ſucceſs to the Chriſtians, certain de- 

ruction to the Turks. Upon ſuch aſſurances from 
Heaven uttered by one of its Embaſſadors, who ſounded 
the Lord's trumpet to war, all men ran to enliſt them- 
ſelves, and whole Cities and Villages were left deſart. 
A mighty army paſſed into Aſia, moſt of that migh- 
ty army periſhed : The whole expedition was fatal, 
and God's Proyidence gave the lie notoriouſly to the 
promiſes of his Embaſſador, who yet kept himſelf in 
countenance by a pitiful ſubterfuge 3 © That theſe 
« forces miſcarried for their fins.” Why did he not 
foreſee theſe ſins, he who pretended to divine light 
and prophecy ? He had boldly promiſed ſucceſs with. 
out exception or reſerve 3 and the excuſe which he 
made will equally ſerve any Quack prophet that e- 
ver appeared or ever can appear in the world. | 

Bandes the loſs of men, which was often ſuch as 
left the countries that furniſhed them little elſe but 
Widows and Orphans; (for the Monks who re- 
mained in ſafety at home, were to be accounted, not 
members, but moths of human ſoci-ty) beſides the 
waſte of treaſure, then very ſcarce in Chriſtendom z 
the Adminiſtration of Government wes every where 
neglected or abuſed in the abſence of the Governors, 
men, who can never fail of finding buſineſs enough 
at home, if they will conſcientiouſly perform it. 
Kings too were ſometimes taken priſoners,and for ran - 
ſoming them, almoſt all the money which remained 
in their poor Countries, always made poor by thefe 
pernicious enterprizes, muſt be amaſſed and carried 
away to enrich their enemies. ** 
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Me now ah clearly the folly an Addis of 7210 
wild en We diſcern (in thi inſtance at 19 
the danger of credulity, the peſtilent influence of 
luſion. They who were unger it perceiyed..it *. 
and we wonder at their r ms FG be 
peratiogs will E by finding. ay 2 a 1 Gage 
not equal ca wandring at us, tho they tes 
21 have their 1 but per chance vol : ſame 
ies. | 


DISCOURSE VII . 
Of Miniſters. 


Seft, I. The choice of Miniſters how much it imports 
Prince aud 8. of 725 ſad conſequence to both, 


when bad. The bad only ſerve fene 8 15 tir 
Maſter. 


P! RINGES canngt do all t emſelres, a1 


therefore appoint ſuch as they can truſt to aft 
them ang in their name, men fo. are to ap- 
prize them of what 5 are far them to knqm to 
adviſe them what Fy fit for them to 99. Theſe are 
their Miniſters an Counſelors, and upon the ra 
or prudent choice of mel the credit and = by or 
diſhogour and danger of a Finer, as well as the ſafe - 
ty, or ill -pſage of his People, largely depends, As 
wiſe Princes chuſe 72 as are like themſelxes, has 
Princes who are weak or vicious. Werd Fayourite 
was Tigellinus, Queen Eligabeth had a Walfiugham, 
472, a Pliph, Henry ba fourth of une A 1 
e Sully. 
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In a free Country, 4 Prince has à great advan- 
tage and aſſiſtance in chuüng his Miniſters, for if his 
intentions be righteoiis, if he mean fo maintain the 
Conſtitution and the Laws, he will of courſe ap- 
point men of name and ability : And this he may 
do withiodt much ability of bis own : He need only 
attend to the unhiafsd humour and opinion of the 
Repreſentarives of the People, and he cannot fail of 
being furhiſtſed with the ableſt men. Whenever you 
want to chuſe, you ure, by the general conſent, di- 
rekted to the perſon worthy to be choſen, ſaid Galbs 
to PIſo, Not unlike this is the obſcrvation of Hel. 
vidius Priſcus, when an Einbafly of Senators were 
about to be ſent to Yeſpaſian. Helvidius propoſed, 
that they ſnould be nofnitiated by the Magiſtrates, for 
that by the judgwiett 6f the Senate thiis manifeſted, 
the Prince would be as it were adviſed and 8 
whom to fear and ſhun, whom to countenance and 
2 le adds, that no greater ſupport was 
there of a righteous reign, than rigtiteous Miniſters 
about the perſon relgnin „If indeed a Prince aim 
at overturning the Conſtitution and ſetting his Pow- 
er above the Law, he will find out tools proper for 
the wicked work, creatures of mere will, of deſpe- 
tate fortunes of deſigns, dreaded or contemned, ſel- 
fh, enterprlzing, of fool hardy, ſuch as will hu- 
our Him, ſuch as muſt depend upon him. But a 
Pririct wd ſtudies public good, will like. men who 
are publie ſpirited, Such as are known to love tlleir 
Couttty and its Laws, can hever be unacceptable to 
one Who has no views but to preſerve bot ng. 
Whilt Vero Was guided by the counſels of Sexeca 
and Barrut, great hopes were conceived of his Go- 
verument, becauſe they were known to be worthy 
ind able men. The Plah of his 17 71 conceived by 
them, aud by him exhibited in his firſt ſpeech to the 
Senate, was very juſt and fine. “ He claimed not 
Vol. III. R 2 « the 
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cc the judgment and decifion of affairs, nor would 
cc allow the ſhutting up thoſe who were accuſed in 
cet the ſame houſe with their accufers, and by it ſuf. 
« tain the impotent Tyranny of a few. Nothing 
ce ſhould be ſaleable within his walls, nor any acceſs 
cc there to the crooked plots and attempts of ambi- 
« tion, Between his Family and the Republic a 
ce juſt diſtinction ſhould be maintained. The Senate 
& ſhould uphold her ancient Juriſdiction. Italy and 
cc all thoſe Provinces which depended by allotment 
ct upon the People, ſhould apply only to the Tribu- 
cc nal of the Conſuls, and by them procure acceſs to 
© the Fathers. To himſelf he reſerved what was 
cc eſpecially committed to his truſt, the direction of 
cc the Armies.” Tacitus adds, that theſe declarati- 
ons of his wanted not ſincerity, and by the Senate ma. 
ny regulations were made, agreeable to their own 
good liking. For ſome years his Government conti- 
nued very good, at leaſt very plauſible, and as far as 
they conducted it, was unexceptionable, nay rec- 
koned a pattern to the beſt Princes, as the reſt of it 
cannot be exceeded by the worſt. 
But when Burrus and Seneca were dead, or their 
eredit with Ners decayed, it was eaſily foreſeen at 
what he aimed, and that he would break our into all 
the outrages of a Tyrant, efpecially when it was ſeen 
who held the chief ſway about him. Seneca and Bur- 
rus were therefore ſorely lamented, the more for that 
Tigellinus ſucceeded. As he had ſhewn himſelf un- 
worthy of ſuch a Miniſtry, he now found a Miniſter 
worthy of ſuch a Prince, who promoted him only 
for his infamy and vileneſs. And as they had taken 
all care to form him to virtue and good government, 
it was the buſineſs and puſuit of his preſent director 
to draw him headlong into a couiſe of abominations 

and cruelty. Infinite enormities he cauſed him to 
commit; many he committed of his own as, un- 
! * +4 Known 


* 
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known to his Maſter. They were well matched, or 
rather very ill: Nero promoted him becauſe he was 
a polluted and miſchievous man; and he improved 
Nero into a moſt peſtilent Tyrant, ſuch a Tyrant as 
committed a power of tyrannizing even to his manu- 
miſed ſlaves. Helius was one of them, and to his 
governance and diſpoſal the Emperor ſurrendered the 
People of Rome and thoſe of all Italy, with a ſway 
{ abſolute and dreadful that, without once conſult- 
ing his Maſter, he ſentenced Roman Knights, nay 
Senators, to what puniſhments or penalties he liſted, 
ſome to exile, ſome to death, many to confiſcations. 

By the breath of this arbitrary and potent ſlave capi- 

tal doom was pronounced againſt one of the moſt il- 

| luſtrious Grandees of Rome, Sulpitius Camerinus, as 
alſo againſt his ſon ; and both were doomed to die, 
for no ſort of crime, or other reaſon, ſaye that they 
uſed the additional name of Pythicus, a name derived 
to them from their anceſtors. The juſt Judge charg- 
ed this as impiety againſt the Emperor, who had ac- 
quired that title by his victories in the _ Pythian 
Games. If the Freedman were thus mighty, what 
muſt be the firſt Miniſter, and one in ſuch high 
favour? . 

Tigellinus at laſt ated as became ſuch a Miniſter to 

ſuch a Prince, proved a Traytor to his Maſter, whom 
he had made a Traitor to his truſt, brought all men 
to abhor him, then deſerted him. What other could 
be expected from him? Was it likely that he who 
was a villain to almoſt all the world, could be ſaith- 
ful to any man in it? It was but natural that a man 
who had acted ſo many villanies for him, or in his 
name, ſhould act one againſt him, and fave his own 
life at the expence of his Maſter's. Purely for his 
own ſake, only directed ro his own ends had been all 
the efforts of his Miniſtry, and what Nero vainly 
thought to be the eff. cts of duty and fidelity, os 
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ed fromm treachery and felfifh views. HE meant ties 
thing bit the gtatificatish 6f His own brutal ſpirit, 
aud ine agpratidizing of hifnfelf, purpoſes whith 
e6uld hbt be decompffmed but by the schr #hd 26: 
rh6fity of Neyo. He therefore did not Terve Nets + 
hs only filimotired and deceived Hitt, as does ever) 
Miniſter every Prince, when he encourages Him in 
evil courſes, of purſuts them in his nate: 


Seft. II. 1ſt rule for & Prince to bow when bt it 
adviſed Faithfally. The daty of 2 Miniſter to warn 
Princes with fftedom. The intereſt of Printe to 
Star 4 Miniſter patiently. Frw will tell them truth, 
when nn f it is offenſive. A Wiſe Prince will encou- 


H E RE thettfore is à rule for a Prince to judge 
of the fidelity of his Miniſters, by conſidering 


whiethef their coutiſel "7 or evil : If it be un⸗ 
ar, tho it may be ec 


be 
juſt; or cruel; or unpopu 
*tis certaily theſe No Prince is adviſed wel 
who is not adviſed honeftly,and whoſoever ſerves him 
wickedly ferves him falfly 3 fitice ho ſervice is due to 
him, none ought to be done for him, and none will 
profit him but what is righteous and Ronourable. All 
the actions of a Prince, all his purſuits ſhould tend 
to glory atid popularity; and fromm juſt actions alone 
all genuine glory ariſes. rf King of Sports 
ſaid well, when the neteffity was urged of e6thp 
ing with the Great Ning, a title always given tot 


Piengreh of Perſia, ® The Great Kink is not greater | 


& than 1, Unleſs he be juſter.” Plutarch who menti- 
ons this, adds, that he thus ſettled the true, the 


Royal Standard of Gredtuegs, Which is to be eſtimat · 


ed by Juſtice, not by Force. What glory can fol- 
do Wiekedaeis in any ſhape, however diſguiſed by 
irt, or dew named by ffattery? "4 * | 
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From the Governors of men nothing hould be 


ſaund hut what js for the good of men; hen that 


oad is nat purſued, but Wy felt inſtead gf good, the 
Gale are deemed 0 famous, becapſe by the 
l is palin .- When the 2 ven 
far pratetſ wh. is "ner . oy givers, aud, in- 
tead of prot ings toys, he who weilds it vil 5 
accounted unworthy to held it, This js. what 1 
wiſe Princes know, what ſych as know. it nat ſhquld 
be told, and what haneſt miniſters will always tell. 
What elſe is the uſe af Gopnſel and afCountellers? It 
js betraying a Prince to ſyfter him ta de evi] unwarn- 
ed; how 7 h werſe ta lead him into it? He will 
certainly ſuffer far it gt laſt. Dan 


paturally ag- 
compan Fon aQjons, eſpegially wicked actions 
"hat af ecke he State. ned danger ſurely attends ſuch 


2 [ 0 of infamy, af all qthers t 
greateſt, ſuch as à 1 * aught tg dread ys than 
ch N 


Nr ye ta meg wha train and ſogth 
tince into the worſt, the moſt ſhocking dogm 
that can hefall Wa * at of heing odieus to the pre- 
ſent and all ſuceceding generations ? 15 ar The infamy 
of Princes js ever aß Immartal as their glory, per- 
haps more, as man ate apter to feproach than to prajſe. 
ay Nero is oftper mentioned than Tita, Safe 
an Tr 4 
Hence +; WIDE a Prince to be patient of coun- 
1 to court information, and prize men who tell 
him truth, ta hate flatterers who always conceal or 
* viſe it, and to ſubmit his own gpinion and pur- 
its to he examined, canxaſſed, and even contragic- 
ted. If he be peeviſh and imperious, 1 to his 
own rotiments hate free ſpeech, and diſcourage 
ſuch as uſe it, he muſt expect, that his ſervants will 
utterly ne ed re duty, ehen it is thus dangerous 
or fruitleſs to do it. hen it becomes ſafer to de- 
Ks him than to counſel him, few or none * 
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be apt to counſel him, many will be ready to de- 
ceive him: All his meaſures will be extolled, the 
worſt perhaps moſt of all, becauſe they want it 
moſt, and he may be fondeſt of the fooliſheſt. Many 
reaſons will be found to' ſupport that which is 
"moſt againſt reaſon, and he may go on with great 
eaſe, becauſe free from contradiction, boldly becauſe 
blindly, and meet ruin with applauſe. Perhaps he will 
feel the blow before he knows it to be coming, and, 
juſt at the approach of death, learn that he has adiſ. 
eaſe. Too many are apt to flatter wantonly,but almoſt 
all men will flatter when they are forced to it. Few 
men in the world will venture a Prince's diſpleaſure, 
fewer their employments, and ſcarce any their lives, 
to tell him uncourtly truths. When Nero had thrown 
off all ſhame and reſtraints, was already debafing his 
dignity in the face of the world, and engaged in harp- 
ing and in ſinging- matches upon the public Stage, 
*'twas no longer poſſible or ſafe to admoniſh him of 
the ruinous courſe which he followed. So that 
what his worſt Sycophants encouraged, his belt friends 
ſeemed to approve. Even Burras joined in applaud- 
ing him whilſt his heart ached for him. He pro- 
ceeded in his ſcandalous purſuits with ſuch ardour as 
to deſtroy whomever he found to diflike them, hop- 
ing for applauſe from all men, not for Reigning but 
for Acting: The Theatre was his ſcene of glory, and 
io theatrical diverſions he was engaged when he 
received news of the conſpiracy formed to deprive 
him of empire and life. He was undone before any 
one was found bold enough to tell him, that he was 
undoing himſelf. | BE RY 
Exceeding ſingular and hardly ever to be expetted 
is ſuch reſolute honeſty as an Emperor of China once 
found in his Mandarins. He had given himſelf ovet 
to atts of Tyranny, and was proceeding in N 
"3 be” | "Tein > Big 
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His Miniſters modeſtly but truly repreſented to him 
the enormity and evil tendency of his conduct. He 
immediately cauſed theſe Miniſters to be executed : 
Others made the ſame repreſentations, and had the 
fame fate. In the next the like ſtiffneſs and integrity 
was ſtill found, and againſt them too the like bloody 
ſentence pronounced. Yet more remained to bear 
a teſtimony equally virtuous and daring, By this 
their perſeverance ſo ſteddy and undaunted, his ſtub- 
bornneſs was overcome; he relented, and yielding 
to con viction, changed his courſe of rejghting. 
Virtue ſo diſintereſted, ſo heroic, is ſeldom ſeen. 
In the beginning of the civil Wars in France, durin 
the minority of the late King, :-hen all things were 
running into confuſion, @ preſent remedy wanted, 
and a Council called to find one, out of &vets or eight 
Counſellors who compoſted it not one Was found who 
ſpoke as he thought, for fear of offending the Queen 
Regent; infomuch that, as the ſure way to pleaſe 
her, all ſtudied to deceive her. Fear is not wont to 
ſpeak truth. When perfedt ſincerity is expected, 
perfect freedom muſt be allowed ; nor has one who is 
apt to be angry when he hears truth, any cauſe to 
wonder that he does not hear it. A Prince of tem- 
per and ſenſe, one who his patience to hear and 
capacity to diſtinguiſh, need ſeldom be deceived. 
Queen Elizabeth, Trajan, and Henry the fourth of 
France not only encouraged freedom in their Minil- 
ters, and took advice in Council, but abroad and 
from all men. 7 i GDB ehe 
De Roſui, the great Confident of Henry the fourth 
uſed to treat him with ſo much plainneſs, ney ſotne- 
times with ſuch roughneſs, as none but a very wiſc 
King, who knew his value, and the uſe of plain 
ſpeaking, would have borne. A foolifh Prince (and 
ſuch are always proudeſt) would have banithed him 
for ever, perhaps done worſe, That great Prince 
vol. III. 8 foung 
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found cauſe to conſult others beſides his Miniſters, 


when enquiring how to eaſe his People oppreſſed by 
the Farmers of the Revenue, he learnt that ſome of 
his Privy Council were ſo mean to be Penſioners to 


theſe rapacious Farmers, had ſhare of their wicked 


gains, and thence ſupported them in all their rapine 
and oppreſſions. He diſcoyered too, that all tricks 
and artifices were uſed to keep him from knowing 
the ſtate of his Revenue, and the accounts perplexed 
on purpoſe to make it impoſſible, at leaſt extremely 
difficult and tedious. | 


Sea. III. Minifter- to be narrowly obſerved, as wel 


as heard. They ſometimes combine to nouriſh cor- 
ruption and blind the Prince, How nearly it con- 
cerns him that all about him be uncorrupt. 


ENRY the Great took the advice of his Mi- 
niſters, as alſo care not to be miſled by their 


advice: When Miron, Lieutenant civil, and Pro- 


voſt of the Merchants, eſpouſed the intereſt of the 
People whoſe property in the rents of the Town- 
houſe of Paris the Court was about to ſeize, the Cour- 
tiers preſſed to have him doomed to, ſome terrible 

uniſhment, as an Incendiary, nay as a Blaſphemer, 


| becauſe in his remonſtrances to the King, he uttered 


ſome uncourtly truths, ſuch as though they touched 
not the King, fell heavily upon ſome of his Counſel- 
lors. This they called flying in the King's face, and 
would have had him vindicate their honour as his 


own, nay their honour at the price of his juſtice. He 


was too worthy and wiſe to hearken to them. 
A wiſe Prince will profit as well by watching bis 


_ ſervants as by conſulting them. Henry the Great 
ſaw in how many channels they had cauſed corrupti- 


Ol 
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on to flow, nor could he with all his vigour and un- 
derſtanding ſtop all; nor even cleanſe the ſeats of Juſ- 
tice. Of old the order taken in that Kingdom for 
ſupplying the Tribunals worthily was very good, by 
directing a Regiſter to be kept of all the able Advo- 
cates and Lawyers. Out of - theſe, upon a vacancy, 
three were preſented to the King, for him to chuſe 
one. But the Courtiers had adviſed the King to 
light all ſuch repreſentations, as reſtraints upon Roy- 
alty, and to chuſe one of his own meer will and find- 
ing. Thus it fell into the hands of the Cpurtiers to 
recommend, and they always recommended him that 
gave moſt. Hence baſe fellows filled the Courts, ig- 
norance poſſeſſed and polluted the ſacred ſeats of Juſ- 
tice, and theſe ſcandalous dealers, who had found 
money more regarded than virtue and ſufficiency; 
were ſeen to value Law and Righteouſneſs leſs than 
money. Of this venality of places Thxanns juſtly 
complains, in the dedication of his excellent Hiſtory 
to that King. Yet this evil, this eſtabliſhment of 
corruption has been found ſcarce capable of a cure e- 
ven by ſuch Princes and Miniſters as had the cure of 
it at heart; 185 | 
Indeed all corruptions creep eaſily in, but are with 
great difficulty removed. In time even they grow 
taſhionable, and then no man is aſhamed of being in 
the mode; fo that the greateſt infamy upon earth 
ceaſes to be infamous when grown common, as every 
iniquity countenanced at Court will grow. When 
the ſhame of being vicious: is baniſhed, vice becomes 
eſtabliſned, nay virtue will then be thought ſingula- 
rity and ſourneſs, and be treated with coldnefs and 
contempt; So much it imports a Country, ſo much 
it imports 4 Prince who values common honeſty, his 
own reputation, and the-intereſt of his Country, that 
all about him have clean hands: It is not enough: 
thit his Miniſters and great Officers be untainted and 
Vol. III. 8 2 ubove 
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and enormities committed under her Name. Ed- 
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above the mean traffic of ſelling places: None that 
are near him, or approach his perſon ſhould be fuf- 
fered to dabble in that vile commerce. The diſ- 
grace and the danger will at laſt reach him, and 
when places are haſely filled, when hanours are un- 
worthily beſtowed, he will bear at leaſt ſhare of the 
blame. He ſhauld conſider ſuch infamous traders as 
Vulturs, that prey upon the very vitals of Soyereign- 
ty, the credit of the Sovereign, as creatures obſcene 
that contaminate his Court, jojure and provoke his 
People, alienate their affections, and diſhanour his 
reign. When ſach venality prevails, it will certain- 
ly be known, as certainly create difguſts, ſoon ſpread 
to general murmuring. Same will be provoked be- 
cauſe it immediately hurts them, others will reſent 
it as it affects the Public, and all will diſlike it as tis 
baſe. It may indeed happen that the man who has 
favour for money may deferve it without money, 
and then 'tis hard upon him to pay far what he me- 
rits: But genctally ſpeaking, the worſt men. riſe 
when money is the way of riſing. However that be, 
the thing itſelf is diſhonourable and unpopular: And 
what hath a Prince more to fear than unpopularity 
and dithonour ? 015% 11507 VLY 

Let a Prince, the ableſt Prince, take what care he 
pleaſes, he will &ill be in danger to be milled, if 
thoſe in his confidence have an intereſt to miſlead 
him. Veſpaſian who at firſt intended no oppreſſion, 
was by evil counſel brought to commit many. Queen 
Elizabeth confeſſed to her Parliament with regret, 
that ſhe had been over reached, her power abuſed, 


ward the third ſuffered his reign, one of the moſt 
glorious that hiſtory can ſhew, to be ſtained by the 
Miniſtry of 4 Miſtreſs, a rapacious Woman, who 


had a ſhameful ſway over him and his affairs. - 
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Prerogative, which in the hands of a good Prince 
is a rad of Gold, when exerted by evil imftruments 
under him; becomes a rod of Iron; as I have ſeen it 
ſomewhere vbſerved. f xy ON | 


Seft, IV. what ſeifiſh þ; andy the Counſellors of Prince * 
ſomerimes purſue, get pretend public good. ' They 
gratify private paſſion to the ruin of the State. What 

Prince be corruption of hut Ser- 


4 reproach to a 


ENR the Great, after gaining the Battle 
of Ivry, might according to the general opi- 
nion have had the City of Paris ſurrendered to him, 
had he immediately advanced thither. That he did 
not, was aſcribed to the artifices of his Miniſters a- 
greeing to diſfuade him from it upon different mo- 
tives of their own. The Marſhall de Biron was 
thought todread Peace, for that by it his own great 
importance would have been loſt or leſſened. Mon- 
ſieur DO, Superintendent of the Finances, was be- 
lieved to aim at the ſacking- of Paris, that thence 
the King's Treaſures might be filled and his debts 
cancelled, Others imagined that rhe Hugonot Mi. 
niſters retarded him, from a jealouſy of an accommo- 
dation with the Catholicks of Paris about matters of 
Religion. The ſeveral conjectures are reaſonable, 
that particularly concerning the Marſhal de Biron, 
who was ſo fond of continuing the 'War, that he 
would not ſuffer his ſon to ſeize the General of the 
League, when he propoſed it and had it in his pow- 
er. “ How, fays the Marſhal, wouldeſt thou ſend 
us back to plant Cabbages at Biron ? PEE. 
The Marquis de Louvois, Miniſter to the late 
French King, acted from the fame principle, and by 
it influenced his Maſter, he was eternally contriving 
to 
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to keep the King and his Kingdom involved in wars, 
becauſe he himſelf was Secretary at War, and during 
War found that he was of moſt conſideration. As 
further proofs of the power and prevalence of pri- 
vate ſpirit in re concerns, in the minority ot 
that King, the Dutcheſs de Longueville inſtigated the 
civil War with all ber might, purely to avoid living 
with her husband the Duke, whom ſhe had provok- 
ed by her conduct. The Duke de Nemours did what he 
could to promote it, on purpoſe to ſeparate the Prince 
of Conde from the Dutcheſs of Chatillon, .a Lady 
whom they both loved. The Queen Regent ſtudied 
not to prevent a. civil War, ſince it might bring 
back her dear fuzitive Cardinal. Katherine de Me- 
dicis was continually. ſtirring up commotions, con- 
ſpiracies, and even civil wars, even againſt her own 
fon Henry the third, with deſign to ſecure power to - 
her ſelf. She ſucceeded too well: She exhauſted 
that noble Country, oppreſſed the Subjects, deſtroy- 
ed Liberty and Laws, to promote deſolation, licen- 
tiouſnes and the conſuming ſword. Was this 
Wretch, this Peſt of Society, the Patent of her 
Country? As. the moſt - comprehenſive calamity that 
could befall a Nation, ſhe kept it always divided; 
always engaged-in war and blood. When the Peo- 
ple, wearied and weakened. with long ſtrife and 

ſlaughter, had-procured peace and a breathing time, 
ſhe never ceaſed her wicked machinations, till the had 
broke it again, and, in ſpite of Treaties and public 
Miſery, ſet their blood a running. Moreover, to 
drive all virtue out of a Country, from which ſhe had 
already driven all ſecurity and concord, ſhe carefully 
promoted all ſorts of debauchery, and amidſt the 
pangs and calamities of the State, encouraged every 
exceſs of voluptuouſneſs and revelling. Nay, to 
gain and corrupt the Grandees: with the faireſt — 
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moſt hewitching baits, ſhe kept her Court repleniſh 
ed with fair Ladies well trained and fit to cajole 
Malecontents, and to ſoften Heroes. Thoſe whom 
nothing elſe could influence, this did. By what 
name can we call theſe politics, this trade of hers? 

Many public deſigns, however admired and in- 
tereſting, are ſacrificed to private ends and perſonal 
piques. The Duke de Mayenne, that zealous Ca- 
tholic, General of the League, the mortal enemy to 
Hereſy and Henry the fourth, poſtponed all his zeal 
for Religion, all regard for the League, all his hate 
for Hereticks, to the ſole fear that his Nephew the 
Duke of Guiſe would be declared King, and ſet a- 
bove him. Upon this apprehenſion he made a truce 
with Henry the fourth. 

It is happy for Princes when their intereſt and that 
of their Miniſters are the ſame, happy for the Pub- 
lic when both combine to promote the common 
good. But when ſuch as conduct the Adminiſtration 
are drawn away by low purſuits and. gains of their 
own, the Prince's reputation will be blotted, the 
public intereſt at beſt neglected, often marred or 
ruined, There are inſtances where a general War 
has been risked, rather than a few Courtiers would 
part with, ſome private bribes and gettings, even 
from ſcandalous Villains and Banditti. 

The Uſcoques, who were a neſt of fugitives ſet- 
tled at Segna upon the Frontiers of Hungary, and 
there protected by the Houſe of Auſtria, as a band 
of deſperate fellows proper to repulſe the encroach- 
ments and inſults of the bordering Turks, became 
themſelves Freebooters upon all Nations, and thence 
cauſed univerſal complaints from the neighbouring 
States, eſpecially from that of Venice 5 and repeat- 
ed applications were made to the Imperial Court for 
redreſs, This courſe of rapine, and conſequently 
theſe complaints and expoſtulations, went on for ma» 


ny 
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ny years. The Uſcoques ſtill robbed, the foreign 
Miniſters ſtill complained, no effeua] redreſs was 
obtained, and therefore a War was threatened. Be- 
hold the true reaſon of all this. When the Mer- 
chants and Traders deſpolled by this band of Thieves, 
went to the Imperial Court to repreſent their loſſes 
and to beg relief, they ſaw their Jewels and Bro- 
cades upon the Wives of the Imperial Miniſters. 
This was a hopeful confederacy and commerce he. 
tween great Miniſters of State and a Den of Roh- 
bers. 11 was thus they were protected in robing ; 
They indeed paid fo high for. this protection, that 
though they had made infinite ſpoil, and acquired 
great wealth, they were ſtil} beggars, for they were 
ſuffered to keep none. One old Uſcoque had in his 
time acquired by plunder to the value of eighty thou- 
ſand Crowns, yet periſned for want. The Robbers 
at Court feem to have been the more rigorous ſort of 
the two, for they left nothing: Surely they were the 
moſt infamous. | 15 

What a ſcandal upon the Imperial Court, to be 
thus bribed by a neſt of Rogues and Outlaws, to ſuf. 
fer ſuch depredations upon the innocent, to have 
fuch vile ſpirits at the helm of the State, and, for the 
fordid lucre of particulars, to venture a War in Eu- 
rope. Much more honourable were the grounds 
which engaged Alonſo the ninth, King of Leon, in 
a War againſt another Prince, his Kinſman, for that 
the latter owed him ten thouſand Maratdedis, about 
ſeven pounds ten ſhillings of our money, Upon the 
payment of that ſum, Don Alonſo promiſed to make 


ce. 

1 think *tis boaſted of the Auſtrian Family, as 2 
proof of their innate generoſity and clemency ghat in 
ſpace of three hundred years, they never puniſhed 
any of their Miniſters, their worſt Miniſters, with 
death or confiſcation. S0 ſafe were thoſe ho 3 
| 28 tained 
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tained this ' honourable alliance with the Uſcoques. 
This character of that Auguſt Houſe, reminds me of 
what was ſaid of Charilaus, a King of Sparta, re- 
markable for extreme gentleneſs, „that he was fo 
« gracious as to be very good to the very worſt of 
« men. | wt 


Set. V. Under 4 Prince ſubje& to be blindly managed, 
a change of Miniſters rarely mends the Admuniſtra- 
tion. He often hates his Miniſters, yet ſtill employs 
them. Miniſters moſt in danger where the Prince 
has moſt power. ny 


I is a heavy misfortune to a Country, when a 
Prince is ſubject to the management and deſigns 
of whomſoeyer he happens to have about him; for 
then the change of perſons rarely mends the condi- 
tion of his country or his own condition. Lewis the 
fourteenth was weary of the imperious humour of 
Madam de Monteſpan, and apprized that many of 
her demands were unteaſonable and inſolent; yet 
could refuſe her nothing when face to face. So ma- 
nageable was that great Monarch by thoſe who had 
once got poſſeſſion of him, Miniſters or Miltreſles, 
that even Mademoiſelle Foxtange, a ſtupid idiot but 
very handſome, domineered over him. He general- 
ly hated his Miniſters, and almoſt always feared them, 
wanted to get rid of them, but was afraid to diſ- 
charge them. In order to remove Fouguet Superin- 
tendent of the Finances, he uſed the moſt remote pre- 
tences, diſguiſed his intentions, made feints,. took a 
long journey, drew an Army together, and made 
ſuch mighty. movements as if ſome great war had 
been on foot. Yet Fougquet was at all times in his 
power, nor does there appear any other cauſe for fo 
many precautions and ſuch a grand apparatus, but his 
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own extreme timidity and cauſeleſs fear. He could 
not abide Louvois his firſt Miniſter, who had long 
managed him: The like averſion he bore to Sergne- 
lay and Ja Feuillade, two other of his Miniſters : In- 
ſomuch that when he had taken Mont, he reckoned 
it amongſt the other felicities of the year, that he 
was relieved for ever from theſe three great Officers, 
He had been weakly ſubject to them, then as weak- 
ly afraid of them. Had it not been for the King's 
dread or hatred, or that of ſome ſuperiour Favou- 
rite, it was thought that Louvois might have lived 
to have been an older man. I 7 
What ſignifies the change of Miniſters, without 
changing meaſures? What, when they who ſucceed 
are permitted to be as bad as their predeceflors ? 
Let a Prince hate a Miniſter ever ſo much, or dread 
him or deſtroy him; all this avails neither him nor 
the State, if the Adminiſtration be not mended, 


Without this any alteration or N is folly or 


mockery. Tis the grimace of Juſtice, like that in 
Turky, where the Grand Seignior frequently cuts off 


a wicked and rapacious Baſhaw, but never returns 


any of his rapine. He ought to correct or prevent 


foul dealings, to diſcountenance ſuch of his ſervants 


as commit them, and to protect and encourage ſuch 
as commit none againſt all clamour and malevolence; 
for clamours and malevolence there will be againſt 


Miniſters the moſt virtuous and irreproachable, as 
long as there are Miniſters or Men. | 


Miniſters are only fafe there where the ſtanding 


ſence of impartial Laws will be able to protect their 
Innocence, when in ſpight of innocence the People 


think them guilty, and the Prince through pique or 
policy would puniſh them as ſuch. The People may 
be miſinformed, and often are, and paſſion may miſ- 
guide the Prince. But the Laws are never ang!) 
1 7 | | . at 
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at leaſt with the guiltleſs, and judge not but accord- 
ing to truth and evidence. There, as they cannot 
act by the meer command of the Prince, ſo neither 
can they ſuffer by his meer will. In arbitrary coun- 
tries the Prince muſt ſometimes deſtroy good Miniſ- 
ters, becauſe tis known that he can; and to an en- 
raged populace or ſoldiery he has no room to plead 
his inability. His overgrown power is a curſe upon 
himſelf as well as upon his ſervants, and by having 
too much he has none or worſe than none, none to 
protect and ſave, which is the Office of a Governor 
and a Father, but only to kill and deſtroy, which is 
the work of an Enemy and an executioner. Such a 
wer is but the worſt part of bondage, bondage to 
im, bondage to them, to be doomed to act, not to 
chuſe it, doomed to the moſt terrible of all ſlavery, 
that of deſtroying or being deſtroyed. This has been 
often the ſituation of the greateſt Monarchs upon 
earth. It was that of Otho. In Otho, ſays Tacitus, 
authority ſufficient was not found to prohibit acts of 
violence; it was hitherto only in his power to or- 
dain them to be done. It was that of Vitellius. To 
him, ſays the ſame Author, no power remained ei- 
ther to command or to forbid 3 nor was he any lon- 
ger Emperor, but only the cauſe of War. And it 
was that of many of their ſucceſſors. In Turky it is 
common. Who can ſecurely ſerve ſuch Princes ? 
They can put you to death if you do not obey their 
commands, however unjuſt they be, and cannot de- 
fend you when you do, nor fave you however inno- 
cent you are. 


Vol. III. „ 5c Sect. 
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Sect. VI. Miniſters truſted without controul, ſome- 
times threatning and perilous to a Prince. How 
fatal this often to themſelves, and to the State. 


VE N Princes of parts, and naturally jealous, 
are ſometimes ſubject to a fondneſs for Favou- 
rites, even to folly and their own danger, apt to 
heap ſo much grandeur upon them as to have none 
left for themſelves ; and when nothing of Sovereign- 
ty remains but the name, that too will ſoon follow, 
unleſs ſome chance or ſtratagem intervene to ſecure 
it and redeem the whole. Tiberius, the darkeſt and 
meſt ſuſpicious Prince upon earth, was yet open to 
Sejanus without reſerve, truſted him without bounds, 
To this Idol every thing was made to bend, all knees 
to bow, and many noble lives ſacrificed. By his power 
and artifices he deſtroyed moſt of the Imperial Fami- 
ly, nay effected the ſame by the co-operation of Tibe- 
rius, whoſe paſſions he guided and enflamed. In all 
public honours done to Tiberius, Sejanus was includ- 
ed, and ſhared in them with the. Emperor at the Em- 
peror's deſire, at Rome, in the Senate, over the Pro- 
vinces. In the City he had more Statues erected 
than the Year has Days. Men every where ſwore by 
the Fortune of Sejanus, with the ſame ſolemnity as 
by that-of the Prince, nor was the name of the Prince 
found oftner in the laſt Wills of the Romans, than 
the name of Sejazus, To him, in his abſence, Em- 
baſſadors were ſent with the ſame form as to the 
Prince, Embaſſadors from the People of Rome, Em- 
baſſadors from the Equeſtrian Order, nay Embaſſa- 
dors from the Roman Senate. His birth-day was ce- 
lebrated publicly, by a decree of Senate, as well as 
that of the Prince. For his health public vows 
were paid every return of the new year, as for the 
bealth of rhe Emperor. III 
What 
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What elſe was all this, but to inveſt: Sejanus with 
Sovereignty, by paying him all the honours due to 
a Sovereign? Though all diſcerning men ſaw the 
conſequence, ſaw his purſuits and whither they tend- 
ed, no man durſt inform or warn the Emperor, be- 
cauſe by it he muſt have expoſed his own life; ſo ca - 
pricious was the Prince, ſo powerful was his Minion. 
No wonder his intelligence was late and that his in- 
formation and deſpair came together. Sejanus ſway- 
ed the State at the head of the ſoldiery, who were 
Maſters of the State, and had in their hands the mak- 
ing and unmaking of Emperors : So that no more 
remained to be done to accompliſh a revolution, but 
juſt to change names, Sejanus for Tiberius, the latter 
long ſince impriſoned in an Iſland, the former alrea- 
dy governing the Empire and adored by the Army. 
Nothing but the form ſeemed wanting, and that too 
was concerted, and the conſpiracy ſettled. Tiberius at 
laſt illuminated, by wonderful wiles and diſſimulat ion, 
and by the bold management and lies of Macro, eſ- 
caped this peril. Let it was nine months ere he 
could accompliſh the fall of this mighty Traitor, 
whoſe doom proved as deſtructive to the Roman 
State as had his flouriſhing Fortune. 

No Tyranny was ever more ſignal than that of 7i- 
berius both in raiſing that peſtilent Favourite, and in 
pulling him down, Whomſoever Sejarns dilliked 
Tiberius deſtroyed, and by his favour or frowns all 
men proſpered or periſhed. The Roman World 
ſeemed the Patrimony of Sejans. The Roman Peo- 
ple were his vaflals, the Grandees of Rome his de- 
pendents or victims, the Army his guards, the Em- 
peror his ſhadow. But whatever miſchief he had 
done whilſt he lived, he did rather more when dead. 
As before, all who were obnoxious to him, had been 
murdered, or beggared or baniſhed z ſo now all who 
had eſpouſed him, and adhered to him, all who de- 


pended 
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pended upon him, all who had favoured his fortune, 
or were ſuſpected to have favoured it, were doomed 
to the like inexorable cruelty, to dungeons, to hal. 
ters and the bloody knife. Nay progreſſive murders 
were too {low for the inhuman rage of Tiberius. Non 
jam per intervalla ac ſpiramenta temporum, ſed conti- 
nuo et velut uno ictu Rempublicam exhaufit. Men, Wo- 
men and Children muſt be butchered in the lump, 
lie dead in heaps, and barbarity be exerciſed on their 
carcaſſes 
This general carnage is affectingly deſcribed in the 
fixth Book of the Annals. © His cruelty being bur in- 
ce flamed by inceſſant executions, all thoſe kept in 
cc priſon under accuſation of any attatchment to &. 
cc janus, were by his command put to the ſlaughter, 
« Expoſed to the Sun lay the ſad monuments of the 
« mighty butchery z thoſe of every ſex, of every 
cc age ; the illuſtrious and the mean; their carcaſ. 
« ſes ignominiouſly thrown, apart or on heaps. 
« Neither was it permitted to their ſurviving friends 
ce or kindred, to approach them, to bewail them, 
cc nor even any longer to behold them. Round the 
ce dead, guards were placed, whowatched faces and 
« marked the ſigns of ſorrow 3 and as the bodies pu- 
cc trified, ſaw them dragged to the Tyber, where 
« they floated in the ſtream, or were driven upon 
« the banks, no man daring to burn them, none to 
cc touch them. The force of fear had cut of 
cc the intercourſes of humanity and in proportion 
« to the growth of Tyranny, cvery ſymptom of 
4 commiſeration was baniſhed.” It was in court to 
Tiberius that moſt men courred Sejanus : For this, 
Tiberius deſtroyed them, as he had before thoſe who 
did itnot. Ifthe crime was fo great, the old Tyrant 
ſhould in juſtice have deſtroyed himſelf as the greateſt 
Criminal. Vi | 


A 
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Seft.\VII. The great miſchief of exalting Favourites 
beyond meaſure, eſpecially ſuch as command great 
Armies 5 


UCH the like ſway had Plautiauus under Se- 
| verus, and much the like fate. He had en- 
joyed the ſame poſt, committed the ſame oppreſſions 
and exceſſes, and was put to death for having had 
the ſame treaſonable defigns. No man's fortune eſ- 
caped his elaws, and by trick or violence he ſhared in 
the eſtates of all men: Many of the moſt conſidera- 
ble he put to death. No Nation eſcaped his extor- 
tions, no City was unpillaged. The Preſents made 
to him were larger and more frequent than thoſe to 
the Emperor, and he could boaſt more Statues erec- 
ted to him, in Rome, in other Cities, by private men, 
by public Societies, and even by the Senate. The 
Senators and Soldiers ſwore by his Fortune, and for 
him made ſolemn yows. He commanded the guards, 
governed all things, did what he liſted. . Indeed ſo 
giddy and wanton his boundleſs power had made him, 
that having invited to his houſe an hundred Romans 
of good Families, he eauſed them all to be caſtrated. 
Nor were they boys only whom he thus abuſed, but 
men grown, ſome of them married men; and all for 
no other cauſe than to increaſe the number of his 
daughter's Eunuchs. Dion Caſſius ſays, that he had 
ſeen ſome of theſe men, ſo ſuddenly made Eunuchs, 
Eunuchs who had children, wives and beards. To 
this daughter, whom he married to the Emperor's 
ſon, he gave a fortune large enough for the daughters 

of fifty Kings. 7 
All this power was too mighty to laſt in the ſame 
a 4 z nor did it. He muſt either ceaſe his great- 
neſs, or be greater, or periſh. Rather than do the 
firſt, he ventured the laſt in order to the ſecond. He 
at- 
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attempted to cut off the Emperor, and was himſelf 
cut off. Fortune ſaved Severas, as it had Tiberius, 
and they kept their Diadem, when they had nigh loſt 
ir. So near ſometimes is Treaſon to a Throne, and 
ſomerimes aſcends it. Plautianus in the midſt of his 
hopes and grandeur, he who was firſt Miniſter to the 
Emperor, Father-in-law to the Emperor's Son, and 
aiming himſelf at the Empire, was executed like a 
common malefactor, by the command of his daugh- 
ter's husband, and his body thrown into the ſtreet. 
So ſtrangely are the views of the greateſt men baffled! 
This great match for his child, whence he hoped an 
acceſſion of credit and might, haſtened his tragical 
fall, and made it more tragical. With him too fell 
his Family: His fon, born, as once ſeemed, to 
wealth more than Royal, his daughter more than 
royally portioned and married, were baniſhed to an 
Iſland; where having for ſome time led a miſerable 
life, deſtitute of common neceffaries, ſtruggling with 
many miſeries, apprehending yet more and heavier, 
they were relieved by the hand of an executioner in 
the following reign. | 
Neither does it appear that Severus had in the leaſt 
foreſeen ſuch a reverſe in the Fortune of his great 
Favourite, and for want of ſuch foreſight, cauſed it. 
"Twas but the natural confequence of ſuch a blind and 
unbounded Truſt. The tempration was too great, 
and what was at firſt ambition in Plantianus, grew at 
laſt to be neceſſity. This Severus himſelf afterwards 
owned, lamented the weakneſs of human nature, 
which in elevated fortune knows no moderation, and 
blamed himſelf for having raiſed him fo high that 
he grew giddy. By the ruin too of Plautianus man) 
were endangered, ſeveral ſuffeted a bloody doom. 
Wherever there are great ſtanding Armies, Revo- 
lutions are ſuddenly brought about, and W 
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will be often attempted z for whoever has the Army 
has or may have the State. Hence the danger of 
Tiberius, hence that of Severus, and hence the dan- 
ger and ſudden fate of many Princes in almoſt all a- 
ges, as well as encouragement to ambitious men to 
ſet up themſelves by corrupting the ſoldiery, a task 
not over difficult. It was the fate of moſt of the 
Roman Emperors, as to be made by their Armies, 
ſo to be deſtroyed by their Armies. 


DISCOURSE vil. 


The ſame ſubject continued. 


Sect. I. Good Miniſters often ruined and deſtroyed for 
their virtue by a combination of the bad, The Jpight 
and wicked arts of the latter. How ready to charge 
their own guilt upon the innocent. 


I: is a matter of grief and concern, tho not al- 
ways of wonder, to ſee the beſt ſervants of a Prince 
often ſupplanted, often undone by the worſt, to ſee 
his trueſt friends depreſſed, and the moſt pernicious 
Paraſites triumph, to conſider the vile lies and con- 
temptible cauſes by which the bad undermine and un- 
do the good. Junius Bleſus was one of the moſt il- 
luſtrious Romans, of a princely ſpirit, and his For- 
tune like his Race, very noble. He was Governor 
of Lioneſe Gaul, and eſpouſed the cauſe of Vitellius 
early and cordially, nay bore at firſt all the. expence 
of his Imperial State and Train; for ſuch was the 
poverty of Vitellim, that he could not as yet ſupport 
the ſame himſelf, For ſuch ſplendid inſtances of his 
zeal Vitellius returned him many open commendati- 
ons and much ſecret hatred. g 
Vol. III. u A man 
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A man of fo much eſteem and merit the falſe and 
ſpightful Courtiers could not bear. They bore him 
ſpecial enmity, for that, in a reputation glorious and 
popular, he ſo far ſurpaſſed themſelves contaminated 
with every ſort of infamy. A man ſo dangerous to 
the Tribe, by being ſo much better than they, and 
ſo much above them, muſt therefore be taken off, 
and as he was perfectly innocent, ſome fault muſt be 
forged, and the ſimple Emperor alarmed with the 
ſhadow of ſome terrible Treaſon. A terrible one in- 
deed they found: Bleſus 1 to ſup with a 
friend, whilſt the Emperor 17 to be out of 
order. This was aggravated to him, and this em- 
bittered him. Here was ground and encouragement 
enough to proceed to a direct charge; it was all that 
the plotters wanted, they who made it their buſineſs 
to dive with a curious eye into all the paſſions and 
diſguſts of the Prince. Inſtantly one of the body is 
difpatched to impeach him. The Impeacher made a 
diſmal, a weeping, harangue, how “ Bleſs was mak- 
« ing merry, and theEmperor's life at ſtake, nor could 
ee aught fecure it but the death of ſach an infolent 
« Criminal.” The Argument prevailed : The foo- 
liſh Emperor ordered him to be poyſoned, and as bru- 
tiſh as fooliſh, went full of glaring joy to ſee him in 
his agonies, nay boaſted that he had feaſted his eyes 
with the fight of an enemy expiring. 
This was the unworthy, the tragical end of Junius 
Bleſus, procured by the poyſonous tongues of tradu- 
cers; a man venerable for the antiquity of his Houſe, 
ſignal for elegance of manners, ſignal for uprightneſs 
of heart; in his faith towards Vitellis obſtinately 
firm, free from all vice, from all ambition and in- 
trigues, ſo far from coveting any haſty honour, much 
leſs ſovereignty, that he could hardly eſcape being 
judged worthy to be Sovereign. The truth is, he had 
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been already tried by the Gourtiers and falſe Friends 
of Vitelliu, and by them tempted to deſert him, but 
tempted in vain, This alone might prompt ſome of 
them to deſtroy him, Twas what many ſuppoſed to 
have occaſioned the death of Fovteins Capito Com- 
mander in Germany under Galha: Cornelius Aquinus, 


and Fabius Valens, two Colonels of Legions, inſti- 


gated him to rebel, and upon his refuſal ſlew him, 
then charged him with Rebellion, 


Sect. II. How bard it is for 4 good Miniſter to ſuppor t 
himſelf with 4 Prince ſurrounded by Sycophants 
and Seducers, or to preſerve him and bis State. Their 
execrable Stratagems to execute their Malice. How 


bim, and murder him. 


A no good Miniſter can be ſafe where ſuch miſ- 
chievous Minions prevail, ſo neither can a 
Prince nor his State. 'Tis not the honour of the 
Prince, *tis not the eaſe and benefit of the Country 
that they ſeek and conſider; tis only their own Intereſt 
and advantage, and this they will purſue, tho to the ru - 
in of Prince or State. King James the fifth of Scot- 
land had a fair opportunity of eſtabliſbing a laſting 
peace with England. Henry the eighth his Uncle, 


then at great variance with the Pope, the Emperor 


and Spain, Willing to ſtrengthen himfelf at home, 
even deſirous to ſettle the ſucceſſion upon his Ne- 
phew, courted him to an alliance, nay to an inter- 
view and conference at York. Nothing could pro- 
miſe faire for the advantage of Scotland, for many 
ages: haraſſed and deſolated by wars with England, 
nothing prove more honourable and beneficial to the 
Scotch King than the entail of the Engliſh Crown 
and the ſupport of his Uncle. Henry the eighth 

Vol. III. uz had 


ſuch ſometimes abuſe the Prince, miflead him, diſtreſs 
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had then only a daughter, Mary, and ſhe was de- 
clared illegitimate. King James therefore by the 
advice of his Council declared his acceptance of the 
propoſal z the Engliſh Embaſſadors returned highly 
ſatisfied, and highly pleaſed their Maſter, - who made 
great preparations at York for the entertainment of 
his Nephew. Sold 

But the Scotch King had Minions about him of 
more prevalence with him than his Council, or his 
Honour or his Intereſt, if theſe two can be parted. 
To theſe Minions the Clergy apply, and with large 
bribes engage them to difſuade the King from keep- 
ing his word. Some of the Minions too were Cler- 
gymen, and in the name of all laboured to debauch 
and deceive the King. They frightened and cheated 
him with the word Hereſy. And whatever offended 
the Clergy, be it man or thing, muſt ſurcly be an 
enemy to God and the King, and conſequently very 
bad and terrible. They ſaid, it was grown up in Eng- 
land, and growing faſt in Scotland, and ſhewed him 
what notable profit would accrue to him from ſup- 
prefling it, and enriching himſelf with the eſtates of 
ſuch as profeſſed, and of ſuch as favoured it. With 
this they gave him a liſt of their names, encouraging 
him to plunder and burn the beſt and richeſt of his 
ſubjects. | | | 4 

The King liſtened to the propoſal too greedily, 
and communicated it to the Laird of Grange hisTrea- 
ſurer. This was an honeſt and bold man, who free- 
ly ſhewed his Maſter the monſtrous iniquity and miſ- 
chief of ſuch counſel, expoſed the evil and rapacious 
hearts of the Biſhops, their corrupt practices, unſuſ- 
ferable pride, ambitious deſigns and ungodly lives, 
with their utter unfitneſs to be truſted in Council, 
or with any civil concerns; repreſented, how ne? 
and pernicioufly one of his Predeceffors, King * 
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had ſtripped the Crown of its Patrimony to endow 
Biſhopricks and Abbeys ; whence his Majeſty was 
now ſo poor, the Prelates ſo rich, ſo prodigal and 
aſſuming, that they ſtrove to be Maſters and Direc- 
tors in all things. Thus he convinced the King, and 
recovered him to his firſt reaſonable purpoſe of cloſ- 
ing with England; inſomuch that his Majeſty, next 
time the Prelates approached him, fell upon them 
with great bitterneſs, for having endeavoured to 
miſlead him into ſuch cruelties againſt ſo many No- 
blemen and Barons, to the danger of his own Eſtate. 
« Wherefore, ſaid he, gave my Predeceſſors ſo many 
« lands and rents to the Kirk? Was it to maintain 
« Hawks, Dogs and Whores to a number of idle 
« Prieſts? The King of England burns, the King 
« of Denmark beheads you: I ſhall ſtick you with 
« this Whingar.“ Wherewith, ſays Sir James 
Melvil (from whom I quote theſe words) he drew out 
his dagger, and they fled from his preſence in great 
fear, | 

He now fully reſolyed to keep his promiſe with 
his Uncle of England, as tending both to his ad- 
vancement and h&ffiour. But his reſolution held not. 
The Biſhops we not eaſily baulked nor aſhamed, 
nor wont to relax When intereſt, or dominion, or re- 
venge was in view. Again they affail the Minions, 
particularly Oliver Meir, with (tore of gold, pro- 
miſed him high honowgs by their weight and pro- 
curement, -eſpecially th&command of the Army a- 
gainſt England, could he bring his Maſter to violate 
his Faith and break with his Uncle. Their next ſtep 
was to undo the Treaſurer, by defaming him to the 
King: © He was proud, he was a Heretic (an im- 
“ putation always powerful, however ſtale and foo- 
* liſh) he carried an Englith new Teſtament in his 
* pouch, nay he was ſo arrogant, that he would not 
« procure Women for the King, nor proſtitute his 
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&« Son's Wife to his Majeſty's Pleaſure.” For this 
was one article of the charge againſt him, and urged 
by a venerable Prelate. It was uſual for theſe Fa- 
vourites to furniſh the young King with Women; 
married or unmarried, thus to preſerye their fa 


Your, | 
When the King vindicated his Miniſter, as a plain, 
frank Gentleman, whom he loved well; and to whom 
he begrudged no reward; the Prior of Pittenween te. 
plied and ſaid, © Sir, the heir (heireſs) of Kelly is a luſ- 
ty fair Laſs, and I dare pledge my life, that if your 
« Majeſty will ſend for her preſently, he ſhall refuſe 
te to ſend her to you.” (The Lady was bethrothed 
to the Treaſurer's Son.) A godly propoſal, and 
it took. The King ſigned an order for the Lady to 
be brought to him 3 nay the Prelates and their Fac- 
tion contrived that a brother Prelate, the Prior of 
Pittenween, ſhould carty it and return with the fair 
prize. The Treaſurer refuſed to comply, for good 
reaſons: Amongſt others, the reverend Envoy wss 
his known Enemy, and a known Debauchee. The 
Prior however who had gained the main point, re- 
joiced in the denial, and by it enraged the King, nay 
from him a Warrant was obtained to ſeize the Trea- 
ſurer, and commit him to the Caſtle of Edinburgh. 
He was 2ware of their miſchievous devices, and 
haſtened to Court. The King lowered nor would 
ſpeak to him. He boldly asked his Majeſty, why 
ſuch a change, ſo much diſpleaſure preſently after ſo 
much favour, and for what offence? The King re- 
plied, Why did thou refuſe to ſend me the maiden 
« whom I wrote for, and gave deſpightful language 
« to him I ſent for her?“ The Treaſurer ſaid, that 
he thought himſelf meeteſt to bring her, nor would 
he truſt the Prior, as he knew him to be one infa- 
mous for rapes, a man the moſt notorious of = in 
cot- 
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Scotland for debauching of women, whether wives 
or virgins. Such failings, it ſeems, the holy man 
had, but was zealous for the Hierarchy againſt He- 
reticks and his Country, © Haſt thou then brought 
« the Gentlewoman with thee? ſaid the King. 
Yes, Sir, ſaid the Treaſurer. This ſoftened him. 
« Alas, faith the King, they have ſet out ſo-many 
« leaſings againſt thee, that they have obtained of 
« me @ Warrant to put' thee in ward : But I ſhall 
« mend it with a contrary order,” ue 
The Treaſurer anſwered with lamentation; © My 
« life, Sir, or warding is - 2 ſmall matter: But it 
« breaks" my heart, that the world ſhould hear of 
« your Majeſty's facility.” For he had learnt, that 
in his abſence they had made the King fend to Eng- 
land to contradict his promiſe, and refuſe to meet 
his Uncle. His lamentations availed not: The worſt 
counſels had ſwayed! him. The Prelates, and other 
Minions corrupted by them, and fubſervient to them, 
rule the King. Harry the eighth rages, vows to re- 
venge ſo much ſcorn, and ſends away an Army to la 
Scotland deſolate by fire and word. The Scotch 
King too raiſes forces, but forces without heart, as 
in a cauſe undertaken for the pleaſure of the Prelates 
againſt their Country. This da their ſpirits, 
but what quite finiſhed their dejection and deſpair 
was, to ſee Oliver Sinclair, a Minion and Hireling 
of the Prelates, declared General of the Army. 

The Lords and principal Officers, through indig- 
nation that the Court and Country ſhould be go- 
verned by ſuch vile inſtruments as the Biſhops and 
their Creatures, refuſed to fight under fuch a worth- 
leſs Commander, nay ſuffered themſelves to be all 
taken priſoners. The whole Army was overthrown, 
the Kingdom defenceleſs, and expoſed to the ravages 
of a victorious enemy, and the poor King to anguiſh 
and diſgrace, Againſt the Biſhops all months were 
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open, all men enraged, to ſee the Country periſhing 
to ſatiate their fury and ambition: The King heard 
the general outcry , his eyes were opened, and in the 
fulneſs of his heart he dropped ſome expreſſions of 
reſentment againſt his ghoſtly and execrable adviſers; 
for which expreſſions they ſoon took ſevere ven- 
geance. 1 | 4 

Such men never retract, never forgive. The 
Realm was under the ſpoiling hand of Enemies and 
Invaders, the Army routed, the Nobility provoked, 
the People miſerable and murmuring, the King diſ- 
treſſed and his honour loſt. Did all this ſoften the 
Biſhops? No: to accompliſh their malice and good 
ſervices to the Public and their Sovereign, they 
murder him by poiſon. For, with their other po- 
litics and wholſome ſeverities derived from Rome, 
they had learnt the art of making an Talian Poſſer, 
and with this, adminiſter'd by ſome of their faith- 
ful villains about him, they ſhut up the days and 
reign of James the fifth, firſt deprived him of his In- 
nocence, then of his honeſt Counſellors, then of his 
Peace and Honour, laſtly of his Life. 

Were not theſe notable Directors of a Monarchs 
power and conſcience? Nay even dying and dead 
they abuſed him, as well as they had whilſt alive. 
One of them attending him at his death, dictated a 
Will for him, and what he himſelf cauſed to be 
written, when the poor King was expiring, he bold - 
ly declared to be the King's Will afterwards. Io 
fuch an amaſing power in wickedneſs and want of 
ſhame had the Clergy then grown by their enormous 
increaſe of property. But they were popiſh Clergy : 
The Proteſtant ſort thirſt not after 9 and where 
they have it, are too meek to become proud and a- 
buſe it, too conſcientious to neglect the cure of ſouls, 
and live in luxury, too modeſt to haunt Courts, too 
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diantereſted and ſincere to flatter Princes, too juſt and 
impartial to preach ſelfiſh doctrines trending to raiſe 
themſelves by the purſe, or ſubſerviency, or ſuffer- 
ings of others. 


Sect. III. Reffections upon the fate of King James the 
fifth of Scotland ſeduced and undone by Minions, who 
withdrew him from the direction of an honeſt Mi- 
niſt ere 


UCH was the fate of James the fifth, a Prince 
of ſpirit and good qualities, but debauched, a- 
buſed and undone by wicked and crafty Minions, 
Pandars and Seducers ; ſuch the diſmal iſſue of falſe 
and unjuſt Counſels, of forſaking honeſt and worthy 
adviſers, to follow the deceitful, the ſelfiſh and cor- 
rupt 3 and ſuch ample ground had Sir James Melvit 
for ſaying as he does of Princes, eſpecially of young 
Princes, and their favour to thoſe-who miſguide and 
ruin them, © They were carried away by the craft 
« and envy of ſuch as could ſubtily creep into their 
« fayour, by flattery and by joining together in a de- 
« ceitful bond of fellowſhip, every one of them ſet- 
ce ting out the other, as meeteſt and ableſt for the ſer- 
« yice of their Prince, to the wrack of him and his 
« Country z craving the Prince to be ſecret, and not 
« to communicate his ſecrets to any but their Socie- 
« ty. Thus the Prince's good qualities being 
« ſmothered by ſuch a company, were commonly led 
cc after the paſſions and partieularities of thoſe, who 
« ſhot only at their own marks: Some of them con- 
« tinually poſſeſſing his ear, and debarring therefrom 
« all honeſt, true and plain ſpeakers; ſo that no 
more hope could be left of a gracious Government, 
« nor place for good men to help the Prince and 
Country, where-thropugh fell out many foul, 
Vol. III. X &« ſtrange 
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6 ſtrange and ſad accidents, as may be afterwards 
«© ſeen and read: Princes miſuſed, and abuſed, their 
« Country robbed, their beſt and trueſt ſervants 
« wracked, and the wicked inſtruments at laſt pe- 
ce riſned with all their high and fine pretences; o- 
ce thers, ay (always) ſuch like, ſucceeding in their 
& place, never one taking example to become more 
cc temperate and diſcreet, þecauſe of the de- 
c ſtruction of thoſe who went before them; but as 
« highly and fiercely following their greedy, vain 
« and ambitious pretences, obtained the like tragi- 
& cal reward.” 

He afterwards quotes the complaint made by 
Monſieur de Bouſſie, when left and diſliked by the Prince 
his Maſter. _ “ Alas, wherefore ſhould men be ear. 
cc neſt to ſurpaſs their neighbours in worthineſs and 
ce fidelity, ſeeing that Princes, who get the fruits 
c of our labours, like not to hear of plainneſs, but 
c of pleaſant ſpeeches, and are eaſily altered with- 
cc out occaſion upon their trueſt Seryants? ” 


La, 


Set. IV Where Flattery is encouraged, Flattexers 
rule, and ſincerity is baniſhed. Miniſters ſometimes 
fall not through guilt but faction; yet always accuſed 
of guilt. 10 


FT HEN a Prince will bear no Miniſter that 
tells him the truth, and only exalts thoſe 
who ſooth and flatter him, the beſt Flatterer is al- 
ways ſure to be the firſt Miniſter, and his Maſter. will 
be pleaſantly deceived inſtead of b:ing faithfully and 
unacceptably ſerved. The Marquiſs de Vieville du - 
periatendent of the Finances to Lews the thirteenth 
gained his favour and preferment by extolling the 
King's ſpirit and conduct, in commanding his Ar- 
| mies 
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mies in perſon. Though that Prince had no ſuffici- 
ency in War, he liked to hear that he had, perhaps 
believed it; for what is more vain than power, what 
more credulous than vanity ? At the ſame time his 
Chancellor de Sillery fell under diſpleaſure and loſt his 
employment, for blaming theſe military rambles. 
His Son too, Monſieur de Puyſieux, Secretary of 
State, was afterwards removed, on pretence, that 
the King could not truſt a man who was doubtleſs 
ſoured by the diſgrace of his Father. 

To the diſgrace of that Miniſter almoſt the whole 
band of Courtiers contributed, all from cauſes per- 
ſonal and diſtinct. The Queen-Mother hated him 
for his ſuperior credit with the King; Cardinal 
Richlieu, for having oppoſed his elevation to the 
Purple 3 the Prince of Conde, for forwarding a 
Peace with the Hugonots, whence his own credit 
was leſſened or loſt in the Army; the Count of Soiſ- 
ſons, for retarding his marriage with the King's Siſ- 
ter; de Thoiras, for diſcrediting him with the King; 
the Duke de Bellegarde, for oppoſing the reſignati- 
on of his employment to a Kinſman. Theſe were 
their true motives, though very oppoſite to thoſe 
that they avowed, They charged him with inſo- 
lence to the King, infidelity in his truſt, and cor- 
ruption. Whatever faults he might have, his faults 
had no ſhare in his diſgrace. | | 

Favour at Court is a brittle thing. That of Vie- 
ville, the Superintendent, had its period and declen- 
ſion, Though he had flattered the King and lied for 
his honour, the King gave him up to the jealouſy 
and diſpleaſure of the Cardinal, a more terrible an- 
tagoniſt than the Monarch himſelf. Falling Miniſ- 
ters are always faulty and muſt be: It would be pre- 
poſterous and unjuſt to. pull them down, yet own 
them innocent. Vievil was accuſed of many heavy 
crimes, © with deeiding re.. affairs of his own head; 
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« with altering the King's orders; with ſending di- 
ce rections to Embaſſadors, without communication 
« with the King or Conncil; with doing aQts of 
« injuſtice, and throwing the odium upon the King, 
« and with gratifying his pride and paſſions at the 
c expence of the King's honour,” 

To the honour of that Miniſter it muſt be owned, 
that upon trial, all the uproar and pompous charges 
againſt him for malverſation and corruption in the 
Treaſury, appeared groundleſs. In truth, in all the 
efforts of faction and rivalſhip men do not ſtudy to 
publiſh Truth, but Reproach. The Cardinal want- 
ed to ruin him. It is ſo probable that men in office 
may be guilty, that if ſuch guilt be but boldly charg- 
ed, it will be readily believed. When rhe ſuſpici- 
on is once well raiſed, it will hardly fail of being 
well received. This ſerves the turn, and proves a 
good warrant for diſgracing an innocent man once 
thought guilty. Indeed when prejudices ſubſide, and 
3 heat cools, tis probable his innocence will 
begin to appear and be credited, but firſt he is diſ- 
graced or undone, and his Competitors already tri- 
umph, till perhaps they meet with the fame meaſure 
from others. | | 

The Eunuchs of Schah Huſſein falfly charged the 
firſt Miniſter behind his back with a conſpiracy, and 
produced a forged Letter to ſupport it. By that 
Letter it was to be executed in a few hours. The 
Emperor was frightened, and gave immediate or- 
ders to arreſt him. The Emperor conſidered the Eu- 
nuchs as his guardian Angels, who by their vigilance 
had ſaved him, yet would needs be ſo juſt as to heat 
that great man in his own defence. He defended 
himſelf gloriouſly, expoſed their execrable fraud, and 
manifeſted his own innocence. But what fignifled 
his innocence or the Emperor's conviction, for his 


eyes 
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eyes were put out? Of this the cruel villains had 
taken preſent care, that he might never ſtand in their 
way in the ſame poſt or any poſt again. 


Sect. V. 4 Miniſter may be diſgraced for his Virtue, 
and Fidelity to his Prince. Mercenary Courtiers 


certain enemies to upright Miniſters, Juſtice done 
to both by time and hiſtory. 4 | 


N the Reign of Richard the ſecond, Sir Richard 
Scroope was promoted to be Lord Chancellor of 


England, a Perſon reckoned ſo accompliſhed and jult, 


that he was raiſed to that great Truſt at the requeſt 
of the Parliament, both Lords and Commons. He 
was indeed too juſt to hold it long. He would not 
ſerve the turn of the Favourites, and the Favourites 
would not let him ſerve the King and Kingdom. 
They had begged Grants of diverſe Lordſhips lately 
fallen to the Crown : But what the King had weak- 
ly granted, the Chancellor honeſtly refuſed to con- 
firm. He alledged “ the King's wants and debts, 
« with the neceflity of ſatisfying his creditors z that 
ce no good ſubject ſhould prefer his own advantage 
« to the King's intereſt, private lucre to public good: 
« Already they had received from his Majeſty abun- 
« dant Largeſſes; and it was but modeſt-to ask no 
“ more.” This repulſe fired them, and to the King 
they went with grievous accuſations | againſt the 
Chancellor: “ He was obſtinate, he contemned his 
« Majeſty's Commands; he muſt ſuffer exemplary 
« puniſhment for his diſobedience and ſcorn of the 
« Royal Authority, which would otherwiſe fall in- 
to public contempt.“ 

This was enough to incenſe the undiſcerning King, 
who ſends in a fury to demand the Seal. Doubtleſs 
it was from pure tenderneſs for the King's Honour 
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{whom they were cheating and robbing) and with 
no eye to any intereſt of their own, that they ar- 
raigned the Chancellor, and afferted the Preroga- 
tive. Nor is it to be imagined, that they did not 
repreſent him abroad in ugly colours, as proud and 
infolent, engrofling all favour to himſelf, injuring 
the King's beſt friends, nay acting the part of a 
King himſelf, Nor were all theſe imputations more 
than what others had deſerved, and therefore likely 
enough to be believed of the Chancellor, who was 
thus ſeverely cenſured, thus ungratefully diſmiſſed, 
for his uncommon faith and integrity. 

The good Chancellor reaped one advantage of 
which neither Malice nor Power, nor Time could 
deprive him. He is recorded in the Hiſtory of his 
Country, as a glorious Magiſtrate, an opright Mi- 
niſter, a faithful Patriot: Whilſt his ſupplanters bear 
ſuch a character as they deſerve, that of Sycophants, 
public Robbers, Enemies to King and People. Thus 
it is that virtue triumphs over vice, and for ever tri- 
umphs; this the immortal reward of men who faith- 
fully ſerve their Country, who worthily diſcharge 
public truſt, The fruits of baſe actions periſh 3 their 
infamy only is ſure to remain. It is a dreadful lot, 
that of being hated to all following generations. How 
amiable is the contrary lot, to be beloved and praiſ- 
ed whilſt there are Men and Letters in the World ? 
Such are the different and laſting lots of a Chancellor 
Jefferies and a Chancellor Cowper, | 
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DISCOURSE IX. 


Of the People. 


Sedt. I. The variable Character of the Peaple : Vary. 
good or very bad, according to their education and 
government, Hence the improvement. or depraua- 
tion of their manners. 


(9NCERNING the People 'tis ſearce poſſible 


to lay down any general propoſition. If we 


ſay, that they are greatly diſpoſed to evil, it is true: 
It we aſſert, that they have a fund of goodneſs in 
them, tis true. They are cruel and merciful, con- 
ſtant and fickle, fond of their benefactors, ungrateful 
to their friends, very patient, very furious, unma- 
nageable, and eaſy ta be governed, greatly given to 
change, greatly afraid of it, apt to love extravagant- 
ly, apt to hate implacably. They are indeed juſt 
what they are made, formed by habit and direction: 
They take the impreſſions that are given them, fol- 
low the opinions of ſuch as lead them, the example 
of thoſe who govern them, and are capable of being 
very virtuous and modeſt, very vicious and turbu- 
lent, according to the leſſons and pattern of their 
Guides and Rulers. Linn 
Thus the Romans from a band of Robbers, became 


a civil Community, at firſt rough, and rude, after - 


wards regular and ſociable, then, polite and elegant, 
always brave, fond of Liberty and Glory, impatient. 


of Servitude. Such was their beginning, alteration, 
and improvement, ſtill in proportion to the influence 


of their Leaders and Laws, fierce. and warlike under 
Romulus becauſe he was ſo, tamed by IT 
u- 
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Superſtition under Numa, addicted to civil œconomy 
and regulations of State under Servius Tullius, who 
made ſuch inſtitutions his care; zealous Republi- 
cans under a Republican Government; full of reve- 
rence for Arts and Learning when Arts and Learn- 
ing came to be favoured and introduced by the Ma- 
giſtrates. Afterwards when they were corrupted by 
evil and ambitious men, they became extremely cor- 
rupt, and entirely changed by the change of their 
Government; and in order to make ſuch a change 
or to continue it, ſuch corruption was carefully pro- 
moted and perpetuated. Their ſpirit, their honeſty, 
and even their diſcernment were vitiated, ſunk and 
baniſhed, to qualify them for mifery and ehains. 
Whilſt they had courage, integrity and eyes, uſur- 
pation could not proſper nor vaſſalage be eſtabliſhed, 
Thenceforward the Roman People grew utterly de- 
bauched and ſpiritleſs; their Virtue which roſe with 
their Government, fell with it, and they were as 
_ what they had been, as Servitude is uniike Li- 
rty. 

Nor was ſuch a revolution of Manners peculiar to 
the Romans, but in all places will follow ſuch revo- 
lutions of State. It is not ſo much by the genius 
of the Clime, by the heat or coldneſs of a Country, 
that the characters of the Inhabitants are to be known 
and eſtimated, as by the nature of their Govern- 
ment, and the wiſdom, or defect, or corruption of 
their Laws. Tis thus that men from Savages and 
Banditti, become juſt and humane, or from virtuous 
and free, abject ſlaves and barbarians. Fri 

Attica, the Country of the Athenians, was over- 


run with violence, feuds, robbery and murders, till 


Fheſews reformed the Government, and by it civiliz- 
ed the People, who by virtue of their Liberty and 
Laws, afterwards corrected and improved by Solon, 
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came to be the maſters and ſtandard of politeneſs and 
learning over the world. Thus Zycurgws reclaimed 
the licentiouſneſs of the Spartans, and eſtabliſhed 
ſuch an inſtitution, and ſuch wiſe orders amongſt 
them, that for courage, patriotiſm and every kind 
of virtue, they were the envy and wonder of all Na- 
tions. As the Liberty of theſe two famous Cities 
decayed, ſo did their Valour and Probity, and pe- 
riſhed when that periſhed. They ſeemed afterwards 
another race of men, tho their blood and climate 
were ſtill the ſame. The Grecians, once Conque- 
rors and Maſters of univerſal Empire, are now ſpi- 
ritleſs ſlaves, ſunk in unmanly ſuperſtition, drunken, 
ignorant, barbarous. 

The Nations in Peru lived nearer to the condition 
of beaſts than that of men, till taught the Laws of 
Society by the Inca's: For, theſe Princes did not ſo 
much ſubdue them, as inſtruct and poliſh them. So 
that theſe Clans of Savages, many of them Canni. 
bals, dealing in human facrifices, and practiſing abo- 
minations ſcarce credible, were brought by the meer 
force of good Uſage and good Laws, to be ſociable, 
diſcreet and humane : They who were ſtrangers to 
agriculture, they whe went naked, were deſtitute 
of houſes, lived upon rocks and hills, and knew not 
what. it was to dreſs their food, dropped all their 
wildneſs, formed regular habitations, fell into pre- 
ſent induſtry, cultivated the ground with care, and 
altogether grew a mighty People, ſober, ingenious, 
orderly, and formed an Empire above two thouſand 
miles in extent, an Empire which continued for 
eight hundred years happy and flouriſhing. 

'Tis chiefly by education and the exerciſe of the 
underſtanding that ſome men come to ſurpaſs others; 
for by nature men are alike, all made of the ſame 
materials; nor greater difference is there between 
the Lord and the Slave, than tft which proceeds 

Vol. III. Y from 
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from chance and education. Many men great in 
title have the ſpirit of ſlaves; many men mean in 
fortune have greatneſs of ſpirit: Many a Cicero has 
kept ſheep, many a Cæſar followed the plough, ma- 
ny a Virgil foddered cattle. Government is public 
education, and as the national diſcipline is good or 
bad, Nations will be well natured, or ill. In all ci- 
vilized countries, the People are generally harmleſs 
and manageable, where they are not miſled or oppreſ- 
ſed. Oppreſſion is apt to make a wiſe man mad, 
nay the wiſer he is the more he will feel the oppreſſi 
on, becauſe he will the more readily diſcern it to be 


unjuſt: And when men are miſled, they diſcern not 
juſtice from violence. | 


Sect. II. The People under good Government apt to be 
peaceable and grateful: often patient under Oppreſ- 


fron: often moderate in oppoſing Oppreſſors : incli- 
neable ts Juſtice when not miſled. 


T H E Roman Commonalty quarrelled not 
with the Nobility, 'till the Nobility inſulted 
and oppreſſed them; nay they bore it a good while 
without complaining, complained long ere they pro- 
ceeded to an inſurrection, even their inſurrections 
were without blood, and they grew calm and con- 
tent upon every appearance of redreſs ; for, their 
redreſs was ſeldom compleat, and what was under- 
taken ſeldom made good. In the ſtruggle, particu- 
larly about the Agrarian Law, a Law ſo neceflary to 
the State, fo neceſſary to preſerve equality amongſt 
Citizens, without which they could not be long free, 
they were perpetually injured, diſappointed and a- 
buſed. The Law was eternally violated, they eter- 
nally the ſufferers. Was it any wonder that a grie- 
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yance ſo notorious and heavy, fo much affecting the 
Public and the People, was felt and reſented by the 
People, any wonder that they contended for its re- 
moval, or that when it was not removed, they had 
recourſe to violence to procure juſtice, 'and were 
guided by their Tribunes, who ſometimes under the 
name of that Law and a colour of eſpouſing the Po- 
pulace, purſued very ambitious and dangerous de- 
ſigns ? | 
"Who were the aggreſſors? The Nobility ſurely, 
they who had fo long deluded the Plebeians, that 
theſe could no longer truſt them. The Plebeians 
had indeed ſhewn much more faith and patience, 
than the other had honour or juſtice 3 and where be- 
tween partics, treaties are always broken, enmity 
will be always reviving. Yet it was many years, ra- 
ther many ages, ere that enmity had recourſe to the 
ſword: or produced | hoſtility and blood. The Peo- 
ple preſer ved a ſtrange ſteddy reverence to the Patri- 
cians, whilſt theſe were daily ſcorning, daily aggrie - 
ving the People. In the City, ſays Livy, the vio- 
lence of the Fathers was daily increaſing, and ſo were 
the miſeries of the People. When they had gained 
admiſſion to the public Honours, which. had been 
long accounted things ſacred, and thence inacceſſi- 
ble to the Populace, who were reckoned unworthy 
and prophane, they were very tender and flow in ex- 
erting that glorious privilege and power, and for ma- 
ny years continued to confer all the great Offices up- 
on the Nobility. So that they ſeemed to have given 
back again that right for which they had ſo long con · 
tended before they gained it: Poſſeſſunemque bonoris 
uſurpati modo a plebe per paucos annos, recuperaſſe in 
perpetuum patres viderentur: Says Livy. | 
The People are very apt to be deceived, yet as of- 
ten to their own wrong as to that of others; and 
when through miſtake they have hurt others, they 
Vot, III. Y 2 are 
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are ſorry for it as ſoon as made ſenſible of it. Their 
pity generally follows their - ſeverity, and is more 
aſting than their anger. If their wrath be immode- 
rate, ſo is their commiſeration; and what miſchief 
they do in their fury, they are inclinable to repai 
when their ſenſes return. When the ene 
tors at Athens had before the People fallly repreſent- 
ed ſome of their brave Officers as ming the Peo- 
ple doomed the innocent men to die, but repented as 
ſoon as they were undeceived, and diſcharged their 
vengeance open the Orators. | P 
The People too are very grateful to their benefac- 
tors, and their affections generally laſting wheneyer 
they are well apprized that the object is very deſery- 
ing. The Athenians ever adored the memory. of 
Theſeus and Solon, ever honoured their deſcendents, 
The ſame reſpect the Lacademonians always paid to 
the name and poſterity of Zycurgus. That of Lucius 
Junius Brutus was affectionately reverenced-by-the Ro- 
mans, ſo was that of Poplicola, of the Gracehi, and 
indeed that of all their great Patrons and Heroes. 
Queen Elizabeth is never mentioned. by an Englik- 
man but with affection and praiſe. The name of 0- 
range is popular in Holland, tho ſome who [bore it 
purſued very unpopular meaſures there. Does nat 
this ſhew that the love of the People is ſtronger than 
their diſguſts? They rather remember him who, firſt 
founded their Liberty, than him who attempted to 
take it away. | 
In Countries where the race of their Princes has 
proved rather bad than. good, nay exceeding bad, yet 
the People are generally bent to honour, generally 
averſe. to change that race, but retain. a fondneſs 
without cauſe or merit, nay againſt reaſon. and. in- 
tereſt. This is fooliſh, but it is good —— folly. 
The Roman People were fond of the Cafars, — 
| PF; 
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Parthians of the Family of Arſaces, the French of 
that of Chariemain, tho moſt of each line proved 
contemptible or tyrannical, often both. When any 
of the blood grew quite intolerable, and for his eru- 
elty or inſufficiency was depoſed, another of the ſame 
blood was placed in his room. The Lineage was 


{ill beloved and ſupported, tho the men were often 
changed and abhorred. 


Sect. III. The 
Habits. The 


are indeed ſubjett to change, but 
by fits, when they are angry, or ſe- 


* £0 on iu 
the old way, or return back to it again. Ha- 
bits and old Names ſeem to pleaſe them moſt, not do 
they readily deſert the ſame: till forced or deceived. 
Ceſar and Auguſtus were ſo ſenſible of this bent in 
the People to antient Cuſtoms and Inſtitutions, that 
when upon enſlaving Rome, they had in effect diſ- 
ſolved the force and eſſence of the Roman Magiſtra- 
cy, they left the Magiſtrates their old Names and all 
the a es of power and dignity. They are 
likewiſe inclinable to be quiet and harmleſs, Where 
no provocation rouſes them: But her they are en- 
raged, they are very terrible and very-crueh Yee 
their outrage is not apt to laſti They ſoon cool, and 
when their rage ſubſides, remorſe is apt to follow : 
They will! then embrace the man whom juſt before 
they ſuught to murder, and love him the more for 
havipg intended him a miſchief. Diverſa puri c. 
tamins poſtulantibus, ſays Tacitus, | 
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Between the Roman People under the Common- 
wealth, and the Roman People under the Dominion 
of the Emperors, the difference was as great as be- 
tween different Nations, and they only reſembled 
each other in language and dreſs. They were in- 
deed as different, or rather as oppoſite, as men un- 
corrupted and free are to debauched Slaves. In Liey 
you find the People brave, generous, temperate andjuſt, 
eſpecially for ſome ages after the riſe of the State: 
Tacitus repreſents them as falſe, flattering, ſpiritleſs 
and debauched: Vet neither of theſe Authors is 
chargeable with contradiction or falſifying. By Li. 
berty they were inſpired with virtue and every good 
quality: To faſhion them for Tyranny, all their vir- 
tue was deſtroyed, all baſeneſs and debauchery en- 
couraged, and they were taught not to conſider the 
Roman State, but only the Roman Emperor. Their 
zeal and allegiancc were to be manifeſted by obſequi- 
ous fawning and a torrent of flattery. This was all 
their leflon and duty, and they learnt it notably. 
They adored, they extolled every Tyrant, the worſt 
generally moſt: Whether he committed murder or 
inceſt, or folly, drove chariots, or ſung ſongs, he 
was ſtill divine, ſtill invincible. Their acclamations 
were to ſound not with what was juſt or true, but 
with what was deceitful and pleaſing. Their praiſes 
were no proof or eſtect of their affection, but of their 
falſuood and ſervility : Whether they hated or de- 
ſpiſed him, they were ſure to magnify him, nay rea- 

y to uſe the ſame ſtile towards his enemy and de- 
ſtroyer on the very ſame day: Quippe illis nou judi- 
cium aut veritas, ſed tradito more quemeungus prin- 
cipem adulandi, licentia acclamationum, et ſtudiis in- 
anibus, They were loud in behalf of Galba at noon, 
vehement in calling for the blood of Orho : Before 
night they were as loud in the applauſes of Ortho," 28 
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yehement in traducing Galbs, who was then mur- 
dered, and his carcaſs the ſport of the Rabble. 

How unlike this to the ſpirit and behaviour of the 
Roman People under the free State, when any great 
man, and their benefactor was ſacrificed ? After the 
murder of the Gracchi the People failed not to re- 
proach and even to inſult the authors of it, tho the 
greateſt men in Rome. They charged Scipio Naſica, 
upon all occaſions, in the ſtreets, and to his face, as 
a Tyrant and Murderer. Inſomuch that to fave him 
from their indignation, the Senate contrived to ſend 
him into Aſia, under the pretence of an Embaſly. 
Nor durſt he ever return into Italy, tho he was chief 
Pontiff, but wandered abroad under diſcontent and 
anguiſh, and ſoon died of grief, according to the ac- 
count given by Platarch; Nor did the celebrated 
Scipio Africanus, a man as great, as popular, and as 
much admired as any man that ever lived at any time, 
eſcape much better, for having ſhewed: his approba- 
tion of that murder. This provoked them ſo, that 
notwithſtanding his extraordinary character and the 
reverence always paid him, they treated him with 
deſpight publicly, and interrupted his ſpeeches with 
hiſſing. To the memory of the Gracchi, the Roman 
People amply manifeſted their fondneſs and reverence, 
cauſed their Statues to be made, erected them in 
public, conſecrated the places where they were ſlain, 
there offered firſt fruits and oblations, there perform- 
ed worſhip and devotion. | 
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Set. IV. The People when deceived by names and de- 
luders, how extremely blind and cruel, yet mean 


HE People are ſo fincere in their friendfhi 
T that they are often fond of their falſe fri 
Ceſar was popular whilſt he was undoing the People; 
ſo were the Dukes of Guiſe; ſo is the Inquiſition, 
That execrable Tribunal, bloody and treacherous as 
it is, a reproach to Chriſtianity, deſtructive to men, 
is reverenced as the bulwark of Religion, tho it be 
only ſo to the pernicious Impoſtors who are the peſts 
of Religion, enemies to Society and human Happineſs. 
This cruel band of the People's ſervitude and miſery, 
the People would venture their lives to defend, 80 
profoundly are they bewitched, ſo effetuatly bound 
and blinded by ungodly Sorcerers, ſpiritual Fortune- 
tellers whom they hug and enrich for cheating and 
enſlaving them. When once their faculties are thus 
darkened or dead, tis not ſurprizing that they fierce- 
ly reject all relief and illumination, that following 
the impulſe or nod of their powerful ſeducers, they 
are ready to fight in defence of their blindneſs and 
chains, ready to ſacrifice and butcher all who would 
enlighten nnd releaſe them. 

Can there be a greater inſtance of the power and 
miſchief of deluſion, a greater warning to guard a- 
gainſt it? Superſtition is apt to creep in and gain 


force, eyen without the aid of art: But when art, 
and induſtry, and intereſt combine to promote and 
increaſe the infirmities of Nature; when all helps, 
all tricks, all terrors are applied and exerted to miſ- 
lead, frighten and deceive z nay when power, and 
penalties, and puniſhments, might and 3 
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rods and axes, combine in the cauſe of 'delufion and 
deludersz when all inquiry is forbid, all inquirers 
executed and damned; what can enſue but thick 
ignorance and barbarity, the triumphs of fraud, the 
exile of common ſence ? Can infatuation and hard- 
neſs of heart go further, than to rejoice in uſing a 
man cruelly, in torturing him till he is almoſt dead, 
and afterwards recovering him on purpoſe to burn 
him alive, for an opinion 2 very innocent, per- 
haps very juſt, by himſelf eſteemed ſacred, at worſt 
hurtful only to himſelf ? Yet at ſuch ſhocking acts of 
inhumanity there are -people, there are women and 
infants, and whole Nations that can rejoice, though 
in other inſtances not ungenerous nor cruel. They 
can ſorrow for the juſt execution of a thief or a mur- 
derer, and exult to ſee a conſciencious man thrown 

uick into the flames, for daring to be rational, for 
conſulting truth, or endeavouring to make him- 
ſelf acceptable to the Deity. 

The Deities are hungry, the Prieſts of Mexico were 
wont to cry in the ears of their Emperor. He took 
their word, and in ſubmiſſion to ſuch holy warning, 
butchered'thirty thouſand of his ſubjects in one year, 
to humour the Prieſts and to feed the Idols. What 
elſe is the language of all men who prompt any 
Prince to ſhed blood and plague his Subjects in de- 
fence of Bigotry falſly called Religion? For, Reli- 
gion itſelf diſclaims hurting any man for any opini- 
on. The Deity is angry, is the ſtile of all perſecu- 
tors 3 and by the force of that cry, more blood has 
been ſhed in Chriſtendom than ever was in Mexico, 
or by all the human facritices ſince the Creation. 
What elſe is perſecution, but human ſacrifice? What 
but deſtroying men to pleaſe the God-head ? Mon- 
tagne ſays with reaſon, © That the Savages do not 
ſo much offend him, in roaſting and cating the bo- 

Vol. III. 2 | dies 
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c“ dies of their dead, as do they who torment and 
« perſecute the living. 


Sect. V. The power of deluſion farther illuſtrated, 75 


dreadful wickedneſs and impieties committed m. 


der the name of Religion. Religious cheats ſurpaſi 
all others, 


HEN the Reformation was gaining ground 
in Sweden, by the ſecret countenance of 
that extraordinary Prince, Guſtavus Ericſon, the Pro- 
ple enraged by the Clergy, made an inſurrection, and 
advanced towards Stockholm, with fury and menaces. 
The King ſent to the maltitude, conſiſting chiefly of 
Boors (for the more ſtupid the men, the ſtronger the 
zeal) to know their demands. In anſwer they in- 
ſiſted, & ro have all the Heretics burnt, and the bells 
« reſtored again.” For it ſeems ſome of theſe ſacred u- 
renfils had been diflodged. Here is an inſtance of a Peo- 
ple's furiouſly oppoſing the greateſt good that could 
befall them, the light of the Goſpel, and redemp- 
rion from their thraldom to Popery, nay venturing 
a rebellion and their lives to defeat that good, and 
to procure the deſtruction of their friends and neigh- 
bours for being wifer than themſelves : Nor is it the 
only inſtance. The like happened in many other 


| Countries upon that ſame occaſion, | To ſhew how- 
ever that the People are capable of being mended 


and undeceived, when the Government is wiſe and 


juſt enough to reſcue them from their deceivers ; 
King Guſtavus having aboliſhed Popery, and proved 
. himſelf an able and upright Prince, lived to ſee his 
Perſon and Government ſo well beloved, and the 


People ſo changed, that the ſame Nation who. once 


took up arms againſt him, would have ventured their 
lives for him. 5 
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The People generally wean þ , when they com- 
mit evil. The Swedes thought that there was no 


Salvation out of the Church of Rome; ſo their 


Prieſts told them, nor would they or dared they diſ- 
believe their Prieſts: And who would not be tena- 
cious of the means of Salvation ? They had the ſame 
falſe aſſurance, upon the ſame holy authority, that 
Heretics were enemies to God. So that in fighting 
againſt Heretics, they only fought God's battles ; 
in burning of Hereticks, they did but execute God's 
yengeance upon God's enemies. | 
Who is it that would not obey, when he is con- 
vinced that the Almighty commands ? Hence the 
power of Impoſtors who ſpeak, and govern, and 
cheat the People in his name; and hence the frenzy 
and wickedaeſs of the People when under the influ- 
ence of ſuch Impoſtors. Who will be deterred by 
the dread of the block, or checked by the ignominy 
of the gallows, when he conſiders the gallows or the 
block as the means of martyrdom, and the way to 
glory? Have there not been men who by. the merit 
even of murder, the murder of Kings ſought to gain 
a place in paradiſe, and et dene men ? 
Was not. Facques Clement, who atlallinated Henry 
the third of France, deemed a Martyr ? And when 
his impious frateraity the Monks, had rouſed the 
bloody Bigot, to perpetrate the dereſtable decd, was 
he not ſaid to have been inſpired by God? is plain 
that the wretch was perſuaded that he had a call 
from Heaven. Jean de Chaſtel,a youth who attempt- 
ed to murder Heury the great, thew'd not the leaſt 
ſign of remorſr at his execution; ſo ſtrongly was the 
Enthuſiaſt poſſeſſed that the murder of an Heretic, 
and one excommunicated by the Pope, was a ſervice 
acceptable to God. Ravillac afterwards accompliſh- 
ed the murder of that incomparable Prince, many 
years after he had ceaſed to be a Proteſtant, and 
Vo, III. - WV been 
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been formally reconciled to the Church of Rome, 
The ghoſtly deceivers perſuaded the gloomy Villain, 
that the King was a Heretic in his heart, for that he 
did not perſecute and kill the Proteſtants, 

Thomas a Becket, a miſchieyous aſſuming Prieſt, as 
this INand ever ſaw, turbulent, rebellious, forſworn, 
was entitled a Saint and Martyr, a fellow that really 
deſerved a halter, was complimented with a crown 
of glory, and for many centuries had more worſhip 
paid him than Jeſus Chriſt, He was indeed a grea- 
ter advocate for power eccleſiaſtical. So enchanted 
were the People by the cant and charms of Impoſtors, 
ſo utterly bereft of underſtanding, as to adore their 
deceivers, their Enemies, and oppreflors ! Can theſe 
People be ſaid to have been rational, they who were 
for exalting ſuch as had a manifeſt intereſt to keep 
them blind and humble, an intereſt to get all their 
property and to leave them none of their ſenſes ? 

It is enough to mortify and grieve any candid ſpi- 
rit, who wiſhes well to humanity, to ſee human na- 
ture ſo pitifully debaſed, human underſtanding ſuſ- 
pended, loſt or turned into a ſnare 3 taught to be an- 
gry at common ſenſe, and to ſubmit to the nonſenſe 
of ſounds ; to learn folly as an improvement; to 
bear ſlavery as duty and happineſs z to beſtow their 

wealth upon thoſe who inveighed againſt wealth, yet 
were ever and infatiably purſuing more; to encou- 
rage them with great revenues to perform functions 
which they performed not, but left to others whom 
they hired for poor wages; to perſecute truth, and 
fall proſtrate before falſhood 3; to worſhip names and 
garments, common earth, common food, and com- 
mon men, with many more abſurdities alike diſgrace- 
ful ro reaſon, alike pernicious to ſociety. Such is 
the ſovereign force of deluſion, and ſuch was the cha- 

racter of the Engliſh Nation, ſuch that of the Eng: 
| | | | ; 
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liſh Clergy, in the days of the great Engliſh Saint 
Thomas a Becket, and till the Reformation, when the 
uſe of reaſon and conſcience was reſtored. 


Sect. VI. The People not turbulent unleſs ſeduced or 
oppreſſed : Slow to reſiſt Oppreſſors : Sometimes mild 
even in their juſt vengeance : Brave in defence of 
their Liberties. 


, T: Is owing to the arts and induſtry of ſeducers, 
that the People are ſometimes uneaſy and diſ- 
content under a good Government; for under ſuch 
a Government they are naturally inclined to be quiet 
and ſubmiſhve, and it muſt be very ill uſage that will 
tempt them to throw it off, whea they are not firſt 
notoriouſly miſled. There were inſurrections againſt 
Guſtavus Ericſon, ſo there were againſt Queen Eli- 
zabeth, all animated by the ſame ſpirit, ſuperſtition 
managed and inflamed by Prieſts. - But when a juſt 
Admiration is once ſettled, and become familiar to 
the People, and where no violent innovations are at- 
tempted, they will not be apt to diſturb it, nor to 
wiſh ill to it. They are in truth very ſlow to reſiſt, 
and often bear a thouſand hardſhips before they re- 
turn one, The Romans long ſuffered the encroach- 
ments, inſults and tyranny of the laſt Targuin, before 
they drove him out, nor would they have done it ſo 
ſoon but for the rape and tragical fate of Lucretia. 
The Dutch endured the Tyranny of Spain, till that 
Tyranny grew intolerable. When King Philip had 
wantonly violated his ſolemn oath, deſtroyed their 
ancient Liberties and Laws, ſhed their blood, acted 
like an implacable enemy, and uſed them like dogs, 
it was high time to convince him that they were 
men, and would continue free men in ſpite of his 
wicked attempts to enſlave them. They did 1 to 
ome 
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ſome purpoſe, to their own immortal glory, and ef 


Aabliſhment in perſect independency, to his infinite 


loſs and laſting diſhonour. 

The People of Swifferland groaned long under the 
heavy yoak of Auſtria, ſuſtained a courſc of ſufferings 
and indignities too many and too great for human 
patience : 80 infolent and barbarous were their 
Governors, fo tame. and ſubmiſſive the governed. 
At laſt they rouſed themſelves, or rather their oppreſ- 
five Governors rouſed them, ſo as not to be quelled. 
Yet they carried their vengeance no further than 
was barely neceflary for their future ſecurity, They 
ſpllt little or none of the blood of their Tyrants and 
Taskmaſters, the Rulers from Auſtria, who had ſo 
freely ſpilled theirs. Theyj only conducted theſe 
lawleſs ſpsilers to the borders of the Country, and 


there diſmifled them in ſafety, under an oath never 


more to return into their Territories. What could 
be more ſlow to refiſt, what more meek in their re- 
ſiſtance than that brave and abuſed People? They 
were indeed fo brave and had been ſo abuſed, as to 
reſolve never more to ſubmit to the Imperial Power. 
Thenceforth they aſſerted their native freedom, and 


aſſerted it with amaſing valour. With handfuls of 


men they overthrew mighty hoſts, and could never 


be conquered by all the neighbouring Powers. Their 
exploits againſt the Imperial Armies, againſt thoſe 


of Lewis the eleventh, then Dauphin, againſt Charlies 
the bold, Duke of Burgundy, are ſcarce credible. 
Three hundred and fifty Swiſs routed at one time 
eight thouſand Auſtrians, ſome (ay ſixteen thouſand. 
An hundred and thirteen vanquiſhed the Arch-Duke 
Leopold's Army of twenty thouſand, and killed a 
great number ; an hundred aud ſixteen beat another 
Army of near twenty thouſand, and flew him. 


It 
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It was no ſmall provocation, no caſual miſtakes, 
or random fallies of paſſion in their Rulers, that 
drove the Dutch and the Swiſs to expell theirs. No; 
the oppreſſion, the Acts of violence were general, 
conſtant, deliberate and increaſing. For ſuch is the 
nature of men, eſpecially of men in power ; that 
they will rather commit two errors than retract one, 
as Lord Clarendon juſtly pbſerves, Sometimes they 
will commit a ſecond, to ſhew that they are not a- 
ſhamed of the firſt, but reſolved to defy reſentment, 
to declare their contempt of the People, and how 
much they are above fear and amendment. Some 
of them have delighted to heighten cruelty by mirth 
and derifion, like him in Swifferland; who having 
long inſulted and ahiifed the poor People, and fill 
thinking their ſervitude imperfeft, ſet up his Cap in 
the market · place, add obliged all that paſſed by to 
pay it reverence; nay to puniſh one for failing in duty 
to that Cap, he cauſed him to place an Apple upon 
his Son's head, and at ſuch a diftance to cleave it 
with an Arrow. Was there mat cauſe, was it not 


high time to exterminate ſuch inſtruments of cru- 


elty?ꝰ 
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DISCOURSE X. 
The ſame ſubject continued. 


Sect. I. The infatnation of men in power : They art 
much apter to oppreſs, than the People to rebel. Peo- 
ple oppreſſed rejoice in public misfortunes. In diſputes 
1 5 Magiſtrate and People, the former generally 
to lame . | | | 


T is a miſerable infatuation of men in power, to 
1 - puſh that power and the People's patience as fer 
as either will go, and leave no room for a retreat. 
Thoſe of this ſpirit finding the People tame and patient 
to a certain degree, conclude that the will or muſt be 
ſo to every and the utmoſt degree, and ſo. never think of 
taking off their heavy hands, till the People grown 
deſperate throw off them and their power, and having 
found no mercy, may be tempted to ſhew none. Pro- 
miſes of amendment will then be too late. They 
will not truſt to the faith and good uſage of one, 
who had dealt faithleſsly and barbarouſly with them, 
even before they had exaſperated him by oppoſition, 
His remorſe and promiſes however ſincere, will be 
thought falſe and enſnaring; and even of his good 
actions unkind conſtructions will be made. Inviſo ſe- 
mel principe, ſeu bene ſeu male facta premunt. 
nder an evil Adminiſtration, or one ſuſpected 
and hated (a misfortune that ſeldom comes without 
cauſe) People will rejoice in the public diſtreſs, ſuf- 


fer themſelves to be invaded, ſubmit to be vanquiſh- 
ed, bear national diſhonour and private loſs, rather 
than aſſiſt their Governor to prevent it. Thus the 


Romans behaved under the Decemvirate. = 
eo- 
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people of all others the moſt brave, of all others the 
ſignal for public ſpirit, refuſed to fight, and 
bore a defeat z becauſe rather than not be revenged 
upon that uſurped Magiſtracy, they cheſ that the 
public enemy ſhould execute that revenge, and to 
obtain it, ventured the worſt that could befall rhem- 
ſelves and their Country. Under Tiberius, People 
received with joy any news of revolts and invaſions. 
In the year 1639, the Engliſh Nation was pleaſed 
that the Scots had ſeized the four northern Coun- 
ties; and in the Reign of Charles the ſecond his Sub- 
jets hated the French becauſe the King loved them, 
as a Droll pleaſantly told him, when he was won- 
dering what might be the reafon. > 
The People are ſometimes long patient under un- 
juſt uſage, where it is not altogether violent and fe- 
vere, The Romans under the uſurpation of the De- 
cemvirate, continued peaceable whilſt the exerciſe of 
that power was tolerable ; nay they ſuffered many 
efforts of Tyranny, oppreſſive enormities, murder, 
arbitrary impriſonment, lawleſs decrees, and luſt paſ- 
ſing for Law, before they had recourſe to tefiſtance 
and ſelf-defence. At laſt they rouſed themſelves, 
driven to outrage by outragious oppreſſion; This 
their proud Oppreſſors might have foreſeen, had nor 
power and pride made them altogether blind. 4p- 
pius Claudius, the chief of them, had hardened his 
ſpirit againſt all reaſon and tenderneſs : So ſtrange- 
ly was he intoxicated with the poſſeſſion of his 
enormous power, ſays Zivy, Let with all their 
provotation, they hurt no man's perſon, They at 
firſt threatned high, and ſufficient cauſe they had: 
But by a few reaſonable words they were ſoon ſof- 
tened, upon affurance of ſeeing the uſurpation abo- 
liſhed. Theſe Uſurpers were l;ke moſt others: They 
had their authority from the Law, would keep it 
aainit Law, and ſtretch it beyond Law. I could 
Vol. III. A a m.n. 
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mention a Commonwealth, in which the People 


have ſeen themſelves for many years, daily diveſted 
of their rights, and inſtead of chuſing their Magiſ- 
trates themſelves, according to the very fundamen- 
tals of their Conſtitution, ſee their Magiſtrates chuſe 
one another, their Government changed, and an A- 
riſtocracy grown out of a popular Government. This 
prone abuſe, corruption and breach of Truſt, the 
eople ſee, complain of it indeed, but bear it, Their 
patience too may have a period : I wiſh that they may 
never be prompted to ſeek a violent remedy, ſuch as 
may ſhake or overturn their State. \ 
Governors are apt to cenſure the People as reſtleſs 
and unruly, the People their Magiſtrates as unjuſt and 
oppreſſive. It is generally very eaſy to decide who 
are moſt to be cenſured. There are many Countries 
where arbitrary oppreſſions are felt every day, yet not 
one inſurrection or rebellion known in an age. Pow. 
er is an encroaching thing, and ſeldom fails to take 
more than is given. Men in limited authority are 
apt to covet more, and when they have gained more, 
to take all. The People, who aim chiefly at protec- 
tion and ſecurity, are content to keep what they 
have, nor ſeek to interfere in matters of Power, till 
Power has attempted. to rob them of liberty and 
right: When theſe are ſeized by thoſe who are bound 
to defend them, are the People to blame for expreſ- 
ſing reſentment, and ſeeking redreſs ? It is but the 
natural Law of ſelf-preſervation, a Law that prevails 
even amongſt Brutes; and is the effect of Reaſon as 
well as of Paſſion. In the firſt ſall ies of their wrath, 
they ſometimes diſcharge it violently and ſhed blood, 
and when juſtice is denied, ſeek redreſs from force : 
But their wrath laſts not, and when they once have 
recovered their uſurped rights, they even ſpare the 
Uſurpers. 


Sect. 
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Sect. II. The gentleneſs of the People in their purſuit of 
Juſtice againſt oppreſſive Magiſtrates. How readily 
Men who have oppreſſed Law, ſeek the protection of 
the Laws. The Ae not revengeful : they ſhew 
mercy where they had found none. 


EMARKABLE was the modeſty and inno- 


cence of the Roman People after all the vio- 
lent oppreſſions of the Decemviri. Even they from 
the Camp marched peaceably through the City un- 


der their arms, and when they might have fallen up- 


on their domeſtic enemies, the ten inſolent Tyrants, 
and deſtroy'd them at once, they preſerved their tem- 
per and civil behaviour, hurt no man's perſon, no 
man's houſe or fortune, They only deſired to be re- 
inſtated in their antient Liberties, and left thoſe 
who had uſurped their Liberties to the chaſtiſement 
of the Law, an indulgence which they who had de- 
ſtroyed Law could not reaſonably have claimed. Tis 
indeed remarkable, that Appius Claudius, the Ring- 
leader of theſe Uſurpers, and the moſt obnoxious ro 
popular vengeance, he who had aboliſhed all appeals 
to the People, appealed to them himſelf when he 
ſaw himſelf reduced to the condition of a Subject, 
ſaw himſelf impleaded for his enormities and lawleſs 
rule. Could there be a more mortifying declaration 
of a man's own. guilt ? He who had deſtroyed all the 
privileges of the People, had the confidence to im- 
plore the People's protection. As a free Roman Ci- 
tizen he claimed and prayed an exemption from 
bonds, aſter he had imperiouſly bereft the free citi- 
rens of Rome of that juſt immunity. NN KEFY 
The Story is beautifully recounted in the third 
book of Liuy. Appius has had his fellows in other 
countries, men who would not ſubmit to the deci- 
hon of Law when they thought th.mſelyes above 
Vol. III. A a 2 Law 5 
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Law; and afterwards, upon the abatement of their 
pride, were glad to ſeek its protection men who 
promoted arbitrary imprifonments without aHowing 
legal relief from the Tribunals of Juſtice, then claim- 
ed that relief when they came to be impriſoned. 
Such men are for equal Juſtice, not when other Peo- 
ple want it, but when they want it themſelves. Sure- 
ly if any man ought to be denied the benefit of Juſ- 
tice, it is he who will do noge. A conſideration 
which was urged againſt Appius; Vnrum Appium Clan- 
4 et legum expertem, et civils et humani federis 
eſſe. Pi 
I believe that upon reſearch, it will be generally 
found,that thePeople have uſed theirRulers withmuch 
more tenderneſs than their Rulers have uſed them; 
that mercileſs Uſurpers have found mercy, and bar- 
barous Tyrants, when depoſed, have not been treat- 
ed barbarouſly. That mighty man of blood Sula, 
he who had wantonly maffacred thouſands, uſurped 
the Government of Rome, filled its ſtreets: with car- 
caſſes, as well as all Italy with murder and lamenta- 
tion, a monſter of cruelty, an enemy to his country 
and all men, lived in fafety after he had reſigned his 
power, lived in the midſt of Rome, a City which 
he had uſurped, oppreffed, and cauſed ſo often to 
bleed and mourn : He who by fo. many violent deaths 
had made his Country thin, died in peace. So gen- 
tle and forgiving were the Romans, that tho he 
walked daily and publicly amongſt them without any) 
precaution, they made no attempt upon his life, how- 
ever hateful and guilty. | Doubtleſs the Athenians 
might have ſlain their Tyrant P:þtratus, during fo 
many years as he lived privately in exile after they 
had expelled him, if their vengeance had prompted 
them: they ſuffered him to live in quiet, let him live 
to enſlave them again. Towards Dioniſius the youn- 


Ber, 
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ger, the Syracuſians maniteſted themſelves equally 
mild and unrevengeful. When they were releaſed 
from that filthy Tyrant, faw him a neceſſitous ya- 
gabond, reduced to teach boys, they offered not to 
diſturb him, ſo far were they ſrom ſeeking his life, 
but left him an opportunity of enſlaving them once 
more. Nay to an Aunt of his, ſiſter to the Tyrant 
his Father, they always paid the reſpect due to a 


2 her in princely ſort, and burried her mag - 
nifieently. | | 

The Romans however they regretted the uſurpa- 
tion of Ceſar, regretted his death more. He bad 
done them the higheſt evil that Man could. de, and 
they grieved for his loſs. The People of Ifpaban, 
upon the late Revolution in Perſia, ſhewed more 
grief for the misfortunes of their Emperor Sbab 
Huſſein than for their on, tho theirs were as great as 
could befall human nature; and though from: his 
evil adminiſtration all their numberleſs calamities 
flowed, firſt all their long pillage and oppreſſion, next 
war, invaders, and deſolation, then famine and a ſiege, 
laſtly their ſubjection to the will and ſword of a fo- 
reign enemy, fierce, jealous and ſanguinary. Let 
their chief concern was for their old Emperor, the 
author and inviter-of-all their fore afflictions, when 
they ſaw him about to reſigu a crown which he was 
never worthy: to wear. 1991 
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Sect. III. 7he People not bard to be governed, nor un- 
conſt ant, nor ungrateful, at leaſt not ſo often as they 


axe accuſed. 
1 AM inclinable to think it ſo far from being true, 
that the People are hard to be governed, that 1 

am afraid the very contrary will prove true, namely 
that they are too eaſily to be oppreſſed: Neither is 
this to their praiſc. Is it not ſufficient for the cha- 
rater of any Nation, ſufficient for their duty and 
glory, to ſubmit quietly to juſt and humane, to equal 
and certain Laws, to which their Governours them- 
ſelves ſubmit ? Surely, yes. Is it not infamy rather 
than loyalty, for People to yield tamely to the wan- 
ton will of Uſurpers and Traitors, whoſe duty tis 
to protect them, whoſe practice it is to rob them, 
who will ſubmit to no Law, who execute cruelty 
inſtead of Juſtice, oppreſs men againſt Law, or act 
lawleſly under the name of Law? What elſe can it 
be? Here therefore is the diſſerence between Free- 
men, who obey righteous Laws, and Slaves, who 
muſt obey the worſt and any, 15-1 
I know not in the world very many Governments 
that do not make a ſhift, and ſome of them uſe 
not very good ſhifts, to ſupply themſelves with 
as much power as they well want, and as much 
revenue as the People can ſpare. Nor do the Peo- 
ple uſually refuſe or envy them a competent por- 
tion of either, nor even ſome exceſſes and extrava- 
gance in both. But when nothing will ſuffice leſs 
than a power to deſtroy as well as to protect, no- 
thing leſs than beggaring the Subjects inſtead of tax- 
ing them ; when the Laws are annulled or deſpiſed, 
and their birthright ſeized ; are they unconſtant and 
ungovernable, becauſe they feel wrong and ſeek 1 * 
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Who can be eaſy under diſtreſs, or thankful for bar- 
barous uſage ? When men are made great in order to 
do great good, thoſe who made them ſo and for 
whoſe ſake they are ſo, will murmur, if they are diCſ- 
appointed, eſpecially when inſtead of great good they 
are repaid with great evil. | | 
Such as become enemies to their benefactors cannot 
wonder if they find that their benefactors reſent in- 
gratitude ſo glaring, and ſo faithleſs a return. Vio- 
lence, eſpecially violence from men who owe us good 
uſage, will ſooner or later be returned with violence, 
and ought to be. Not meer power, but protection 
is entitled to duty and gratitude, and whoever ſets 
up for governing without protecting, muſt not be 
ſurprized to meet with deteſtation inſtead of affection, 
contempt inſtead of honour, oppoſition inſtead of 
ſubmiſſion. Good Government makes a good Peo- 
ple; nor will the good complain of the good. Where 
the People are bad, twill be preſumed that their 
Rulers have made them ſo: And then who has moſt 
reaſon to complain ? Perhaps the People are account- 
ed bad for adhering ſtubbornly to their Liberty and 
Laws: To rail at them for this, is to make them a 
high complement, anda ſevere contumely upon their 
Governorsz namely, that they would be Oppreſſors, 
but their People are too virtuous and brave to let 
them. | F TE 
The State of Genoa had recourſe to the French 
King for protection againſt her enemies. © No; ſaid 
« the King, the Devil may have that People for. me; 
© they are only fit for ſuch a Governor. A ſpeech 
which has been repeated as a Satyr upon them ever 
ſince, yet was really a very great Praiſe, whatever 
he intended. He had once before undertaken their 
Protection, and ſent them troops, who indeed re- 
lieved them from the former enemy, but proved a 
worſe. To repay themſelves for ſaving the Repub- 
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blic, they wanted to deſtroy it, to enſlave it, becauſe 
they had delivered it from ſlavery. For ſuch heinous 
Treachery and Tyranny the People drove them out, 
and provoked that Prince by - preſerving themſelyez. 
For this he gave them to the Devil, as a proper Inftry. 
ment to revenge his quarrel, What would he have 
had of them? To have been thankful for changing 
their condition without making it better ? To have 
grown preſently eaſy, becauſe — changed their 
Oppreflors, but were ſtill oppreſſed? To have kiſſed 
the Iron rod, only for that it was new, tho as hea 
as the old, and been humbly ſatisfied with whips and 
racks, chains and rapine, beggary and death? Could 
they take cruelty to be mercy, could they reverence 
the blackeſt Treachery,and ſubmit tamely to ſervitude 
from thoſe whom they * and paid to aboliſh 
it * Did they belong to the Devil for refuſing to fa- 
crifice their Freedom and Property, their Families, 
Lives and every human happineſs to the luſts and 
ſpoil of enemies, or to ſuch as were worſe than ene · 
mies, faithleſs friends ? 


Sect. IV. The People falſiy charged with Fickelneſs and 
Ingratitude and Rebellion in 7 Oppreſſors and 
Tyrants. All Tyrants, all who aſſume lawleſs ruk, 
are Rebels, and the greateſt. 


Ust ſuch cauſe of anger had King James to the 
People of England, &c. of whom he was wont 

ro make the ſame complaint, that they were a fickle 
giddy and rebellious People: A flander that turned 
wholly upon himſelf, who had alienated their affec- 
tions by uſing them like ſlaves, by governing them 
without and againſt Law, and, for a limited Englit 
Monarchy, ſetting up a boundleſs Tyranny. It was 
| not 
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not enough to be truſted with the power of protecting 
chem, the nobleſt Truſt that mortal man can poſſeſs ; 
Noz he muſt have a power alſo to deftroy them, 
which none but a Deſtroyer can want, Three great 
free Nations could not, would not bear to be tyran- 
nized by one truſted and ſworn to protect them. If 
à man whom I take for a guard become an aſſaſſin, and 
turn upon me the arms which I gave him to defend me, 
am I blameable for diſcharging him 2 Will any but 
aſſaſſins blame me ? If King James was not ſatisfied 
with the conditions of the Monarchy, he might have 
declined accepting it : No man would have taken 
him by force and made him a King. In receiving it 
he received a Truſt for the benefit of the People, at- 
tended with all reaſonable advantages, with all poſ- 
fible glory to himſelf. This Truſt he ingloriouſly 
perverted, and applied it treacherouſly to their ſub- 
verſion. When he ought to have made the Law his 
rule, according to his duty and his oath, he made his 
Will his Law, or rather the Will of his bigoted 
Queen and of his hot-headed Prieſts. Againſt the 
Conſtitution he ſet up the ſword, his outlawed Prieſts 
againſt the eſtabliſhed Church, Romiſh Superſtition 
againſt the Proteſtant Religion, and an Army of 
Papiſts againſt a Proteſtant People. This was ſuch 
abſolute Treaſon againſt the Public, that the People 
muſt have been fickle and wicked indeed, had they 
given up the ancient Laws, their Property, Lives 
and juſt Rights into the jaws of this violent, this e- 
normous and upſtart Power, calculated always to 
deſtroy, never to ſave. 

Were the People fickle for adhering to their old 
Conſtitution 2 were they changeable in not ſubmit- 
ting to a change, an avowed and violent change of 
their ancient Government? Were they ungoverna- 
ble, becauſe they rejected miſgovernment ? ungrate- 
ful for defending their Lives and Eſtates againſt the 

Vo. III. B b Uſur- 
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Uſurpation of thoſe who owed them all gratitude? 
Were they Rebels in maintaining the Law againſt 
ſuch as were open Rebels to Law, and inſolently pro- 
feſſed to be above Law, tho veſted with power to 
protect Law, the only juſt end of power? People 
that will not be oppreſſed, will always be reckoned 
ungovernable by men who are, or who would be 
Oppreſſors, and enemies to 1 will be ſtiled 
enemies of Goverment. It will be ſeditious to blame 
the exceſſes of Power, inſolent to mention the inſo- 
lence of thoſe who abuſe Power; it will be the ſign 
of a turbulent ſpirit, to diſtinguiſh between public 
right and wrong, between Government and Lyran- 
ny, nor will it be enough to own all good Govern- 
ment to be irreſiſtible, but the worſt and the abuſe 
of the beſt muſt be likewiſe irreſiſtible: To complain 
of Tyranny, will be Faction; to throw it off, Re- 
bellion. They who oppreſs are the firſt and greateſt 
Rebels; and for the oppreſſed to turn upon them, is 
but to reſiſt Rebellion, is but to do a juſt and a natu- 
ral action. Whoever violates the Laws of reaſon, 
equity and nature, whoever violates the Laws of his 
Country, whatever ſtation or name he bear, is a Re- 
bel, ſubje&t to the Laws againſt Violence and Rebel- 
lion. Tyrants, therefore, and lawleſs Oppreſſors are 
the higheſt and moſt conſummate Rebels in the 
world, capital Traitors to God and Man, and pu- 
niſhable by all the Laws of God and of Reaſon, 


| 
| 
| 
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Set. V. People who are loves love not their Prince fo 
affectionately, nor 2 Ft bim ſo bravely, as 
thoſe who art free. 


.J E AK and poor is that loyalty which reſults 
only from force and fear, nor can it laſt 
longer than does the ſlaviſh paſſion which creates it, 
but goes with it, as it comes with it. Whenever 
the dread is gone ſo is the Joyalry, or follows him 
who cauſes ſuperior dread. From a People that are 
ſlaves, no Prince can expect ſteady duty and adhe- 
rance. Let who will maſter them, they can be but 
ſaves, and therefore have fmall reaſon to oppoſe one 
who cannot well make their condition worſe, or to 
abide by him who has made it ſo bad, and would not 
make it better. Nor have they ſpirit to defend him, 
though they were willing. They are in the field 
hat they are at home, puſillanimous, abject, cow. 
ardly. Hence moſt of the great Monarchies have 
been overturned, at leaſt always beaten, almoſt as 
ſoon as attacked, efpecially when by Freemen the 
attack was made. Thus Darius fell before the Greeks, 
who in all encounters, and with few men againſt 
multitudes, had been long accuſtomed to vanquiſh the 
Great Ring, god at laſt ſeized his many Kingdoms, 
as long before they would have done, but for their 
own domeſtic jealouſies and ſtrife. Thus too Anti- 
ochus fell before the Romans, and thus Tigranes. 
Lucullus ſaid well, that “ the Lion never counts the 
« number of the Sheep,” when he, who led but 
fourteen thouſand men, little more than twa Legi- 
ons, was told what myriads he had to encounter. 
It was indeed an encounter between Lionsand Sheep, 
nor found his men ſo much occaſion for fighting as 
for laughing, to fee ſuch a vaſt hoſt frightened and 
flying before a handful of men. From the little free 
Vol. III. B b 2 State 
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State of the Samnites, the Romans found more dan. 
ger and oppoſition than from all the abſolute Princes 
in the world. Such is the mighty difference between 
the ſpirit of Freemen and of Slaves, between men 
who live and fight for themfelves, and men who 
breathe and act at the meer mercy. of another. 

In the Eaſt the ſervitude of the People is as blind 
and compleat, as Tyranny, and Art, and Superſtition 
can make it. Does this Slavery in the People, Sla- 
very the moſt ſtupid and abject, ſecure the Prince and 
fortify his Throne? So far otherwiſe, that the Eaſ- 
tern Kings, they who are ſuch abſolute Maſters of 
the lives and fortunes of their Subjects, are thence 
the more unſafe, and thence their Thrones the more 
unſtable and wavering. The higher he is, the more 
violent and probable is his fall. The People indeed 
profeſs to adore him : Yes, becauſe they are forced ; 
or whether they do it through fear or ſuperſtition, 
their aderation is not accompanied with perſonal 
love; and the nearer he approaches to a God, the 
leſs affection he has from men. Where the diſtance 
is ſo vaſt, there can be no intercourſe of mutual kind- 
neſs, nor can aught which cauſes only awe and terror, 
ever cauſe love and tenderneſs. - He who would gain 
his Peoples hearts, muſt not ſet himſelf too high, nor 
them too low. Between perſons who would -conti- 
nue cordial friends ſome equality muſt be preſeryed, 
whether they be private men, or Kings and People. 
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Sect. VI. The weak and precaurious condition of the 
greateſt Prince, who is not beloved by his People. 
No Tyrant can be, and why. 


3JEOPLE who poſſeſs no certain property, nor 
eſtabliſhment in their Country, are under no 
tie to their County, nor holden by any obligation 
to their Prince. So that, as La Lonbiere obſerves 
in his hiſtorical relation of Siam, ſince they muſt 
bear the ſame yoke under any Prince whatſoe- 
ver, and ſince 'tis impoſſible to bear a heavier, 
they never concern themſelves about the fortune of 
their Prince. He ſays, experience fhews that upon 
the leaſt trouble or — 2 they let the Crown go 
quietly to him, whoever he be, that has moſt force 
or moſt policy. A Siameſe will readily die to diſ- 
charge private hate, to be releaſed from a wretched 
life, or to eſcape a cruel death : But to die for their 
Prince and Country, 1s a virtue unknown there. 
They want the motives which animate free men : 
They have no liberty, no certain property, conſe- 
quently no attachment to their native ſoil, Inſo- 
much that thoſe of them who are taken captives by 
the King of Pegu, will reſide peaceably in that Coun- 
try, at a ſmall diſtance from their own frontiers, 
They ſoon forget their, native abodes, where they 
knew nought but ſervitude, and bear the preſent be- 
cauſe no worſe than the paſt. The Natives of Pegu 
too, when carried into Siam, ſhew the ſame indiffe- 
rence to return home, and for the ſame reaſon. The 
Kings of the Eaſt, ſays he, are regarded as the adop- 
tive Sons of Heaven, their ſouls believed to be celeſ- 
tial, in virtue as much tranſcending other ſouls, as 
their royal lot appears happier. than that of the reſt 
of men. Let if one of their Subjects revolt, the Peo- 
ple begin-preſently to doubt which of the two ſouls 


is 
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is moſt valuable, that of the lawful Prince, or that 
of the rebellious Subject, and whether the heavenly 
adoption be not paſſed from the King to the Subje, 
Their Hiſtories are full of ſuch examples. Helike- 
wiſe quotes Father Martinius, who ſays that the Chi- 
neſe are often perſuaded, that in changing their So- 
vereign they follow the will of Heaven, and have 
ſomerimes preferred a common Robber to the reign- 
ing Prince. 2 BAG 

But beſides, ſays he, that ſuch deſpotic authority 
is almoſt deſtitute of defence, the exerciſe of it cen- 
tering altogether in the Prince, is weak for want of 
ſpreading and communication, Whoever would dif. 
poſſeſs the Prince, has little more to do than to'take 
upon him the ſpirit and perſon of a Prince; becauſe 
all the authority being confined to one, and exerted 
but by one, is preſently transferred, for want of ma- 
ny employed and intereſted to preſerve it; and there 
is none but the Prince concerned or able to defend 
the Prince. He adds, that it appears, that in the 
antient rebellions in China, whoever ſeized the royal 
Seal, preſently rendered himſelf maſter of all; 
the People. always obeyed orders wherever the Seal 
appeared, without inquiring in whoſe hands is was. 
Such too is the jealouſy and care with which the King 
of Siam keeps his, which he truſts with -no man, as 
to make it credible, that the obedience of the Pee- 

le there alſo follows the Seal. So that the chief 
danger of theſe Princes ariſes from things whence 
they hope their chief ape, whether it be from a 
great Army, or a Seal: Whoever gains theſe, is 
preſently King. The fame is true of a great Tres - 
ſure, the laſt reſource in arbitrary Governments, The 
People there are under a continual ſtate of ruin and 
poverty, and being conſtantly drained cannot furniſh 
any ſudden ſupply upon ſudden exigency. The Prince 
therefore muſt truſt to what he has, and that =_ 
3 
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wiſe being liable to be ſeized, may be turned againſt 
him, may ſerve to exalt the Uſurper. Upon this 
La Lowbiere remarks juſtly, that beſides the exhauſt- 
ing and ſpoiling of the People, by drawing from them 

reat ſums to fill his treaſure, it frequently helps 
— the ruin of him who has gathered it, and as 
it was collected to preſerve him, it is employed and 
diſſipated to undo him. This is the ſubſtance of what 


that Author ſays in the latter part of the fourteenth 
Chapter, Part the third. 


So much does a Prince gain by boundleſs power, 
by enſlaving his People, and having an intereſt and 
purſe different from theirs. They have no ability to 
ſupport him, nor any reaſon: They have no money 
to give him, becauſe he has taken all, or too much; 
they have nothing of their own to defend, and why 


ſhould they defend him, fince by loſing him, they 
loſe nothing ? 


DISCOURSE KL 
Of Nobility. 


Sect. I. The political cauſe of Nobility. They are rea- 
dily reſpected by the People: apt to oppreſs. Nobi- 
lity without Virtue, what. The Spirit of Nobility, 

what it ought to b. | 


FTER ſo much ſaid about the People, it may 

not be improper to add ſomething concerning 

the Nobility. As by the People I mean not the idle 

and indigent rabble, under which name the People 

are often underſtood and traduced, but all who have 

property, without the privileges of Nobility 3 fo 12 
* 
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the latter I mean ſuch as are poſſeſſed of privileges de- 
nied to the People. 3 1 
In a State no man ought to riſe above the reſt, 
without giving the reſt ſome equivalent for ſuch ſu- 
periority 3 and for all public diſtinction there ought 
to be ſome public merit. As it is wiſe in a Prince 
or a State to employ men of virtue and capacity, it 
is but juſt to reward them. This was the natural 
riſe of the Roman Senators, choſen for their ability 
and experience to direct the State, and digriified with 
the title of Conſcript Fathers, as were their deſcen- 
dents by that of Patricians, Their duty aroſe from 
their dignity, and their dignity recompenſed their 
duty. Thus they merited their preheminence and 
popular eſtimation 3 nor did the People ever fail in 
reverence to them, till they failed in their reſpect to 
the People, and hardly then. So natural it is for 
power to encroach, and ſo much apter are men in 
authority to depart from moderation, than the Peo- 
ple from ſubjection. As property begets power, ſo 
does power property : The Senators, they who ſway- 
ed the State, engroſſed the riches of the State. The 
People were poor, and kept poor by the Nobility, 
who oppreſſed them by exceſſive uſury, and when 
they could not ſatisfy the debt, ſeized their perſons 
and kept them in bonds. The violence was too great, 
the uſage too ignominious to be always borne by afree 
and bold People, who therefore in their own defence 
forced the Nobility to allow them Magiſtrates and 
Protectors of their own. Thus began the popular 
Tribunes, Officers who frequently mortified the No- 
bility, taught the People to aſpire in their turn, and 
to aſſert a right to all the higheſt Honours: This 
was the effect and puniſhment of Patrician Pride. The 
People were content to be governed, but when their 
Governors inſulted and oppreſſed them, they aſſumed 
a ſhare in governing themſelves, it aT'2 The 
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The People are the materials of Government, their 
protection its end, nor can it have any other z and 
that Government is a Monſter where the People have 
no ſhare, ſuch a Monſter as nature produces not, a 
Head unconcerned for the Body and Members, and, 
inſtead of nouriſhing, devouring them. In Society 
no man ſhould be higher than others, but for the 
good of others; when; that good is not obtained, 
when he conſiders himſelf only ſor himfelf,, and pur- 
ſues his own advantage to the hurt of others; his 
eleyation .is prepoſterous, tis againſt juſtice and na- 
ture, and better he defcend than all men fink. Na- 
ture produces no Nobility, nor do the greateſt when 
they come into the world, ſurpaſs the meaneſt in fea- 
tures, complexion. or ſtrength. The difference is 
created by civil eſtablihment, which confers Nobili- 
ty for political ends, but cannot convey a great ſoul 
with a great name, any more than ſtature or ſtrength. 
It would be well, if, when the beſt men are thus raiſ- 
ed, their deſcendents would continue to reſemble 
them, When they do not, their degeneracy is a 
ſcandal -to. themſelves, / as well as injurious to the 
Public, and thence the more ſcandalous. For being 
elated none of them have any cauſe, ſince it is incum- 


* upon them to ſurpaſs others in Virtue as well as 
in itle. 3 | 4 ITS YOU! 5 c m 
Nobility without Virtue is hut exalted infamy, and 
the ſevereſt thing you can ſay of a great man, is to 
call him mean, and mean he is if he do mean things, 
let his name be ever ſo. founding 3 nay he is mean 
when his behaviour is not great. The ebſence of good 
qualities - is abundant reproach, but , where he has 
many evil and none good, he becomes a diſgrace to 
his Country, aught to be the ſcorn of his order, and 


in maſquerade. His ſpirit: ought to be noble like his 
name, full of private benevolence, full of public 
Vol. III. Se zeal, 
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zeal, abhorring corruption, deſpiſing little perſonal 
advantages, doing juſtice to every man, ſeeking the 
good of all men ; his example illuſtrious as his title, 
above falſhood, above lucre, Tis thus he deſerves 
ſuperiority and praiſe, and were he not noble, has 
a claim to be ſo. He honours a great ſtation more 
than a great ſtation can him. Greatneſs of ſoul is 
above the gift of manz a Crown cannot convey it, 
but only diſtinguiſh it, and does honour to it ſelf by 
honour ſo beſtowed. Little to be valued is that re- 
verence which is paid only to title and rank; not 
will a wiſe man much regard that reſpect which 
would be paid to his footman, were his footman in 
the ſame ſtation. True eſteem is always perſonal. What 
men pay to fortune and accidents, is only flattery or 


, 


faſhion, and in it the heart has no ſnare. 


Sect. II. The Duty of a Nobleman to bis Countiy. In 
Virtue and public Spirit he ought to ſurpaſs others. 


A MAN of great title with a little and evil mind, 
Lis worſe and more deſpicable than the loweſt 
of the vulgar, who are often bad through mere ne- 
ceſſity and ignorance, as well as through aà vicious 
education. Eyen poverty cannot excuſe the baſe ac - 
tions of a man of rank. He who has a worthy mind, 
will not act poorly even in poverty ; he will confi- 
der his Duty and Honour preferably to his wants, 


and bear calamity rather than reproach.” All Noble- 


men ſhould be the ornaments of Society, elſe Society 


cannot eſteem them nor ought 3 for their Integrity 
is of great concernment to the Public. According 
to the meaſure of their Virtue or Corruption, the 
State often thrives or decays, eſpecially Where they 
laue a large ſhare in making the Laws an 


d in direct. 
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ing the Adminiſtration. It is but common honeſt! 
to be juſt to their Country, to conſult and promote 
its intereſt; 'tis no more than the duty which all 
men owe it; and upon public men, men of eminence 
and title, this duty is more particularly incumbent ; 


They are of moſt | conſideration, they are better 


qualified (tis to their irreparable ſhame if they are 
not) and they are already poſſeſſed of their reward, 


by being what they are. 


Whoever. is indifferent about the intereſt of his 
Country, let his condition be ever ſa low, is unwor- 
thy to live in it, and it ought to drive him out; for 
he who is not its friend, is its enemy. Tho he may 
have no fortune, he has ſtill ſomething valuable to en- 
gage him; he has a life to loſe or to be protected, 
and by being protected by the Public, he is bound, 
nay he is payed to wiſh it well and to defend it. Be- 
ſides this, common humanity, the intereſt, and diſ- 
treſs, and preſervation of his acquaintance and neigh - 
bours, or relations, are powerful calls upon him to 
love and promote. the good of the whole. He who 
has no public Virtue can hardly be thought to have 
any other; ſince out of a complication. of private 
virtues public Virtue ariſes, out of tenderneſs and 
mercy, out of generolity and goodneſs of ſpirit, out 
of friendſhip and juſtice, out of love for Liberty, and 
Right, and Peace, as likewiſe from an averſion to 
58 and Violence, to Uſurpation and Servi- 
tude. Se d 
A paſſion for the public Weal is the nobleſt paſſi- 
on that can poſſeſs the heart of man, and he who has 
it not can have little elſe that is good or laudable 
there. A benevolent heart intereſts it ſelf even in the 
concerns of remote Nations, and in Revolutions 
which befell many ages ago. Who can read of a free 
Nation's falling into bondage, of Virtue depreſſed, of 
Villany exalted, without ſympathy and commiſera- 
Vor. III. Ce 2 tion 2 
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tion? Who, even at this diftance, or a thouſand 
ages hence, can behold the divine Brutus periſhing 
in defence of the moſt righteous cauſe upon earth, 
behold the debauched Ant hom, the faithleſs OFavi- 
18, triumphing in the worſt, without being touched 
with indignation, touched with ſorrow ? Or fee, 
without emotion and heavinefs, theſe and the ſuc- 
ceeding Tyrants mowing down with ſettled fury 
whatever was good and glorious amongſt men ? 

If public Spirit be the duty of all men, the duty 
not only of the middle, but the loweſt order, how 
much public Spirit is to be expected from the Nobi. 
lity, from them upon whom their Country has pour- 
ed its higheſt favours, upon whom it ſhould rely for 
the laſt zeal and ſervices ? What can be ſo juſt, what 
ſo dear, what ſo noble and comprehenfive,what fo much 
a duty, as to love and maintain what gave us not only 
birth but fortune, honours and diſtinction? It is but 
gratitude to a generous benefactor: And if we are un- 
grateful, ſo ſovereignly ungrateful, what*good qua- 
lity have we? Againſt Ingrates the ancient Perſians 
had an expreſs Law, very penal and rigorous. They 
conſidered ingratitude as the ſource of all enmities 
amongſt men, and an indication of the vileſt ſpirit, 
nor believed it poſſible for an ungrateful man to love 
the Gods or men, or his Friends, Parents, or Coun- 
try. Surely he that loves not the laſt, can love none 
of the reſt, and ingratitude to one's Country im- 
plies univerſal ingratitude, | 
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Seft. III. 4 Nobleman void of good Qualit ies, or poſ- 

ſeſsd with bad, a miſerable Character. The Baſe- 
neſs and Corruption of the Roman Nobility, its fatal 
conſequence. | 


NOBLEMAN and not a Patriot, is a wild 

A contradiction, at beſt a pitiful and depraved 
character. What is he? Surely not worthy to bear 
any truſt for his Country, or to ſhine in her honours, 
if he make no conſcience of his truſt, if he betray it, 
or be indifferent about it, or want public faith and 
zeal, uncorruptible faith and affectionate zeal. As 
public Honours ſhould be given for public Spirit, 
public Spirit ſhould ever accompany public Honours; 
Nor without that has any man a right to theſe, ei- 
ther to obtain them or to keep them. By ſuch an 
eſſential defect and diſqualification he degrades him- 
ſelf, and forfeites what he has no capacity to enjoy. 
He is afterwards to be conſidered as an Intruder, a 
Mimic who indeed afts a part, but ſuſtains no real 
Dignity. Nor can the ornaments and prerogatives 
of his Order ſerve for aught but to expoſe him to 
conſtant ridicule and deſpight; like many of the No- 
bility in the time of Salluſt, who ſays of them, © That 
« they were like ſo many Statues, and beſides their 
« pots name had nothing to recommend them.” 
The ſtupidity of the Roman Nobility was far from 
being their worſt quality. They were corrupted, de- 
bauched, oppreſſive, infolent, venal z mercenary 
men who betrayed the Public, who debafed them · 
ſelves to make vile traffick of their voices and power 
in the Stare, ſold Juſtice, fold Countries, gave judg- 
ment againſt the Innocent for money, or negletted 
to do jt when the Innocent had none : For money 
they protected public Enemies, for money authoriz- 
ed domeſtic Oppreflors. Whoever would ſee a true 


picture 
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picture of them, need only read the ſtory of the War 
againſt Jugurtha finely told by  SaZuſt, By their 
Corruption they haſtened the downfal of Liberty, of 
which in truth corrupt men are never worthy. What 
they afterwards ſuffered in the civil War, from the 
rage of Uſurpers, was a juſt puniſhment upon them 
for ſuch ſhameful degeneracy and corruption. Thence- 
forth they ſerved for continual ſacrifices to ſucceed- 
ing Tyrants. They might thank themſelves: Had 
they been juſt and uncorruptible, they might have 
ſaved themſelves and the State. By their Corrupti- 
on and Venality, by their Pride and Oppreſſion, they 
had loſt their power. GE 
Whenever Government becomes corrupt and 0 
preſſive, it grows from that moment hated and wea 
Hence ambitious men find temptation and opportu- 
nity to overturn it. They will find enough to ſay 
againſt it, and enow to hear them; what they ſay 
will be greedily ſwallowed. The lot that is difliked, 
is generally believed the worſt that can happen, ano- 
ther is defired, and a remedy hoped from a change, 
which ſeldom brings one. Whenever the preſent Go- 
vernors are hated, their Competitors are ſure of be- 
ing admired, though perhaps much worſe, But the 
evil which is immediately felt is thought heavieſt, and 
to get rid of it, a heavier is often incurred. Beſides 
men will venture a miſchief to themſelves, if by it 
they can afflict their enemies. TheRomanNobility had 
provoked the Roman People, ſo that both purſuing 
ſeparate intereſts fell naturally under the Dominion 
of one. The like hapened in Denmark: All pub- 
lic burdens and taxes were laid upon the People, nor 
would the Nobility bear any part, but treated them 
with ſcorn and oppreſſion. The injured People took 
bitter vengeance, , made the King abſolute to make 
the Nobility Slaves. Theſe made once a great ow : 


At preſent a ſmall Officer in the Army is of more 
account than a Nobleman of Denmark. "El 


Seft. IV. The begining of Public Corruption generally 
from the Nobility: How ruinous this to the Public, 
and to themſelves. | as 


T HE firſt great blow that was given to the Li- 
berties of France, was given by the Nobility, 
who conſented that the Court ſhould raiſe money 
upon their Tenants, for the venal conſideration of 
having ſhare of that money to themſelves, “A ceri 
« conſentirent les Seigneurs de France, pour certaines 
« penſions qui leur fit promiſes, pour les deniers 
« on leveroit en leurs terres ; ” ſays Phil. de Co- 
mines, ſpeaking of Charles the ſeventh. 'He adds that 
by this that King brought a heavy fin upon his own - 
ſoul and upon that of his Succeſſors, and gave hisKing- 
dom a wound which would continue long to bleed. 
Upon this occaſion I cannot forbear quoting another 
paſſage from that good Frenchman, that honeſt Po- 
litician, worthy Hiſtorian. © Is there, ſays he, a 
« Prince upon earth, who has power to lay a ſingle 
te penny upon his Subjects, without the grant and 
« conſent of thoſe who are to pay it, otherwiſe 
“ than by Tyranny or Violence? — No Prince 
« can levy it, unleſs through Tyranny, and under 
ce the penalty of excommunication. But there are 
cc thoſe who are brutiſn enough not to know what 
« they can do or omit in this affair.“ 3750 
Theſe impofitions grew monſtrous, almoſt as ſoon 
as they grew arbitrary : Charles. the ſeventh, who 
began them, never raiſed annually above an hundred 
and eighty thouſand: pounds. His Son Zews XI. 
almoſt trebled that Revenue; and ſince then all ge 
2 | t 
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the Kingdom and People had, even to their skins, 
has hardly been thought ſufficient for their. Kings, 
All this might have been eaſily foreſeen $ but a little 
preſent lucre blinded the French Nobilility. . 


Ry maney got with their conſent, the Court could 
maintain Armies without their conſent, and it was 
too late to defend their public privileges, when they 
had given away the public purſe, the firſt and great- 
eſt privilege,. the bulwark of all the reſt. They af- 
terwards found, by dear experience, that nothing 
which hurts their Country could in the iſſue benefit 
them, and that in betraying.the rights of the Public, 
they had betrayed their own, By flattering and ex- 
alting the Crown, for ſome preſent gratuity,. ſome 
poor mag advantages, they brought themſelves 
to a {laviſh dependence upon. the Crown for. all the 
advantages of honour and life. Neither could the 
Crown be blamed for giving them money, if it is 
true that W. LN not do their duty, would not 
ſerve their Country without money. By it howe- 
ver they gained little. Beſides the. meanneſs and 
difgrace of it, what they got corruptly, they waſted 
prodigally, and ruined their poſterity without mend- 
ing their own condition, It was mareaver a temp- 
tation to the Crown to graſp. at all, ſince whatever 
it coveted, it knew how to accompliſh.  . 

What the Nobility did, others were tog ready to 
imitate, and the Court took advantage of the vena- 
lity of all. So that Aezeray had too much cauſe to 
ſay what he does of the States-General holden in the 
beginning of the reign of Charles the eighth, that 
the Preſident of the States, many of the Eccleſiaſticks, 
and ſeveral Deputies, ſold themſel ves to the Court, and 
betrayed the public cauſe. It muſt. be owned that 


whatever the Court acquired this way, was, but 2 
poor acquiſition, not the hearts of the We 
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| the venal mouths of their Deputies. Nor can a Mo- 
narchy be ever ſtrengthened by any acquiſitions which 
weaken the People. Ir is at beſt but the ſtrength of 
a man in a frenzy and convulſions, mighty for a time, 


and ſupernatural, but ending in miſerable faintneſs, 
Janguor and death. | 


Set. V. The advantages. of public Liberty to the No- 
bility.. How faſt Tyrants deſtroy them. The ſtrange 
| degeneracy of the Roman Nobility : contemptible yet. 
| proud: ſubje& to be degraded for baſe Morals or 
| Poverty. | | os. 


* 


N a free Country the Nobility have room to ex- 
| erciſe all their virtues: Under an arbitrary Prince 
what virtue they have they mult hide; ſince if it be 
| ſignal, they may find it fatal. It is certain that by. 
| moſt it is marked with a jealous eye, and ſuch jealou- 
ſy ſeldom ſleeps or forgives.” Prompt iſſimus quiſque ſæ- 

| vitia Principis intercidenat, ſays Tacitus. The Politics 
| of almoſtall the Ceſars were nothing elſe than bloody 
| devices to murder every man of quality Gignal for a- 
| ny virtue military or civil, or for wealth and family. 
| Tacitus is full of ſuch examples, and I have elſewhere 
referred to them. It was treaſonable to the Noble 

| capital to be rich; criminal to have borne honours ; 
criminal to have declined-them ; and the reward of 
worth and virtue was quick and inevitable deſtructi- 
on: ſays Tacitus. So that men of character, poſſeſ- 
ſed of great qualities, were, for ſaſety, obliged to 
diſguiſe them, and to appear againſt nature, mean, 
fawning, debauched, ang even ſtupid, like the ſirſt 
Brutus under Targuin. The natural heqvineſs of 
Calba was ſuppoſed to be aſſumed, purpoſely to eſ- 
cape the deadly ſuſpicion of the ſeveral Lyrants un- 
der whom he had lived. Such was the ſplendor of 
his race, and ſuch the terrible ſpirit of thoſe rimes 
Vol. III. D d (which 
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(which he had efeaped) that thence colour was mi- 
niſtered for beſtowing the name of real wifdom upon 
that which in him was real heavineſs, as the'fame 
Author obſerves. Through this fear and precaution, 
under the Tyranny of Domitian, Tacitus ſays, men 
were ſo careful to conceal their faculties,” that they 
loſt a great ſpace of their life in (ilence and non-ex- 
iſtence, inſomuch that they had ſurvived not only o- 
thers but themſelves. Now where was the advantage, 
where the honour of being Noble, when ſuch as 
were Noble were obliged to act meanly, and ta ſeem 
mean? It was all mock-honour, and a misfortune to 
poſſeſs it. Under ſuch preſſure and terrors could 
virtue riſe or flouriſh, a thing too rare even where'tis 


encouraged ? | 92 55 

In fact moſt of the Nobility were what they ſeem- 
ed, corrupt, baſe, ſervile, void of ſpirit and virtue, 
deſtitute of accompliſhments, in name only and for- 
tune diſtinguiſhed from the Rabble, and thetefore 
worſe than they. Ridiculous: is a noble name with 
out noble qualities. Is 4 friiit-tree to be regarded, 
which bears no fruit? The reaſoning of Marins is 
unanſwerable : Quanto vit a illorum prærlarior, tanto 
horum ſotordia flagitioſior. The illuſtrious virtue of 
the founder of a family, is but a perpetual reproach 
upon his deſcendents, if they want virtue. The me- 
rit of our forefathers derives none upon us, no more 
than their crimes do guilt. Is it any praiſe to a 
coward, that he had an anceftor who was brave? 
He has much cauſe to be aſhamed, none to glory, yet 
probably will glory in ſpite of ſhame, - The leſs me · 
rit generally the more pride, and nothing is more 
common than to find in very worthleſs, in very cor 
rupt men, notable ſtatelineſs and inſolence. I have 
known men of the moſt faſtidious ſpirit and confident 
mien, do actions little and-baſe, known them falſe, 
| | | . 2 x _ fordid, 
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ſordid, unjuſt, What can be more odious than ſuch 
men, what more contemptible? Do not Titles and 
Honours, if they have any, render them more con- 
temptible, more odious ? For a great man to be diſ- 
honeſt and corrupt, is infamy in abundance z but 
when to corruption and diſhoneſty he adds inſolence 
and diſdain, he is compleatly infamous, and claims 
abhorrence from all men | 

It was part of the office of the public Cenſors at 
Rome, to weed the Senate, and to degrade unwor- 
thy Senators: Nor could that illuſtrious dignity be 
gained or kept without a ſuitable fortune. It was not 
thought honourable or ſafe, that any one with an ill 
character and no eſtate, ſhould act and vote amongſt 
Magiſtrates and Lawgivers; that a man of bad mo- 
rals ſhould direct the public manners, and diſpoſe of 
property yet have none, Nor was aught more juſt, 
than that they who had the ſpirit of the worſt Ple- 
beians, as well as the poverty, ſhould SET in- 
to the claſs of men whom they reſembled. A Sena- 
tor was at firſt no more than a Plebeian well accom- 
pliſhed and therefore enobled; and it was but reaſo- 
nable, that Senators who wanted accompliſhments, 
ſhould be declared Plebeians again, when in effect 
they were ſo before. Nobility was the price of worth, 
and without worth, reckoned Uſurpation. It was 
thought equitable uſage, 'as to raiſe men of merit, 
ſo to pull down men who happened to be raiſed with» 
out it. The worthleſs Nobility were a ſcandal to the 
worthy, as well as to their own anceſtors z nor was 
it juſt that the worſt ſhould be enobled, when the 
beſt eould be no more. Great qualities were ac- 
counted natural Nobility, ſuch as no favour, no 
power could beſtow ; and the power which exalted 
worthleſs men, was thought rather to debaſe it felf 
than to honour them. Beſides it was difgraceful 
and dangerous to the State, that men unqualified, 

Vol. III. Dd 2 corrupt, 
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corrupt, venal, infamons, ſhould be allowed any 
ſhare in the ſway ; that an Ignorant and a Mercina- 


ry ſhould have equal weight with the ableſt Senators, 
and upright Patriots. {dim 


Sed. VI. Public Virtue juſtly due from the Nobility to 
the Public, They ought to be zealow for Liberty up- 
on their own account. A 41 


[| I is bur juſt to the Public, for men to merit the 
ſtations which they hold in it, to render them- 
ſelves worthy of the privileges and emoluments 

which they enjoy from it. To .take a reward with- 

out deſerying it, is a ſort of robbery, eſpecially when 

to that reward public Service and -Duty are annexed. 

The Nobility of a Country have more advantages 

from it than the reſt of the Natives, and are taere- 

fore more bound in honour and conſcience to ſerve it. 

'Tis for this only they are or ſhould be Noble. For 

their own ſake alſo they are bound to ſtudy its prof. 

perity, and to guard its Liberty and Laus. Where 

theſe are precarious, ſo will be their dignity, which 
can never be ſafe where Liberty is not ſo, unleſs in 
an eſtabliſhed Ariftocracy, of which I do not now 

ſpeak. By ſuch righteous conduct, a conduct ſo 
worthy. of public Leaders, ſo incumbent upon the 
Protectors of their Country, they entail ſecurity up- 

on their families, and glory upon their own name. 

For under Tyranny even the memory of great men is 
denied Juſtice. . Arulenus Ruſticus was condemned 

for haying publiſhed the life and praiſes of Thraſes 

Paetus, a glorious Patriot murdered by Vero, who 
; hated him for his virtue, which the Monſter labour- 
ed to extirpate from the earth. Herennius Sexecio 
was put to death under Domitian, for doing the — 
75 . juſtice 
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juſtice: to the virtuous memory of Helvidius Priſcus- 
Even the books were doomed to the flames; ſo zea- 
lous were theſe Tyrants-to deſtroy. the name as well 
as the life of every excellent perſon. But in ſpight 
of the Tyrants, in ſpight of all their power and rage, 
thoſe precious names are ſtill preſerved, ſtill praiſed : 
So will the names of all great men remarkably good; 
and, to heighten the glory of theſe, the infamy of 
great bad men, will be never ſuffered to periſh, Here 


therefore is the choice, to be immortal in Praiſe, or 
in Reproach. 


DISCOURSE XII. 
Of public Teaching and Teachers. 
Sect. I. Whoever is bead of the State ought to be head 
of the Religion of the State. The force of early im- 
preſſions, with their uſe and abuſe. © | 


T 4 CITUS ſays, that no Government was e- 
ver ſufficiently powerful to repreſs the turbu- 


. lent fallies of a People, who were once brought to 


ſanctify and defend the evil doings and devices of 


men as real parts and acts of Religion. Never was 


any obſervation more true ; and it ſhews of what 
importance it is to Government to take care how the 
People are nurtured, that tho public education be ra- 
tional and juſt,” and that ſubjects be not taught to re- 


verence any authority in the State more than the ci- 


vil authority, or indeed to behold or feel any other 
whatſoever... Where the public Teachers depend not 
upon the Magiſtrate, his ſubjecis will no longer de- 
pend upon him, but upon their Teachers, nor 0 

im 
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him when taught diſobedience by them. It is dari 
gerous to the Magiſtrate to have his People believe, 
that any man, or ſet of men, has more-intereſt with 
God than he has, ſince then, the ſame man; or ſet 
of men, will of courſe have-more intereſt with his 
People. Every Magiſtrate therefore who would rule 
with proper awe and in proper ſecurity, muſt be at 
the head of the Church as well as of the States This 
was the juſt policy of the Caliphs in Arabia and E- 
gypt, this the policy of the Sophi's of Perſia, and 
this is the policy of the Ctown of Great Britain. 
The Great Turk aſſumes not the name, but he exer- 
eiſes the power by making and unmaking the Mufti 
at his pleaſure. 55 
In diſcourſing of public Teaching, I do not mean 
to conſider the courſe or method of education in 
ſchools and univerſities, but to examine the effects of 
ignorance and underſtanding in the People, and how 
much it concerns a State what notions are inſtilled 
into them concerning Religion and Government. 
Ü believe it will be allowed juſt, that ſuch impreſ- 
ſions as are moſt wiſe and virtuous, and worthy to 
laſt, ſhould be firſt made, not only becauſe they are 
moſt; important, but becauſe the moſt early impreſſ- 
ons :are likely to abide longeſt, eſpecially when the 
underſtanding finds afterwards cauſe to approve and 
retain what the mind had already inibibed. our 
ſpirits, whilſt yet young and tender, any ideas whatſoe- 
ver may be ſtamped, however fooliſh;however mad, or 
even pernicious. Nay, ſuch are very eafily infuſed, 
tho very hard to be removed. This is exempliſied in 
the eminent ſtubbornneſs of religious errors. What 
is more monſtrous than ſome of theſe, What more te- 
pugnant to all common ſenſe and human happineſß, 
what more diſhonourable to the attributes of God, 
what more diſgraceful to the reaſon of men, ot 
more 
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more-baneful to ſociety ? Fet what upon earth is 
maintained with ſuch fondneſs, with ſuch zeal and 
obſtinacy 2 Whence comes all this ferocity for the 
ſupport of folly, often in defence of miſery, but 
from hence, that theſe reveries are for the moſt part 
yery early ſucked- in, beſides that they are confirmed 
by ſuperſtition, which teaches men not. to reaſan, but 
to fear, not to ſee, but to believe ? I know not that 
thing which human minds may not be taught to a- 
dore, let it be ever ſo abſurd, ever ſo deformed, or 
deſtructive, whether Crocodiles and Serpents, or Im- 
poſtors and Demons. Nay what they often adore 
does not even exiſt, but is only fancied, like the ima- 
ginary Deity mentioned and ridiculed by Cicero, cal - 
led Aius locutus, the Voice that ſpoke, or like the Idols 
mentioned by St. Paul, who of them ſays truly, that 
« they were notkiag in the world; that is, they 
were only ſtatues and names 1 0 

Of this-opeaneſs of the ſoul to receive impreſſions 
readily, and of its fondneſs. for impreſſions early re- 
ceived, excellent uſe might be made, tho it has hap- 
pened to be generally miſapplied and abuſed. | I 
mind may be taught true propoſitions as; well as falſe, 
ſuch as tend to its, honour and advantage as well as 
thoſe which tend to its hurt and diſgrace. People 
may be brought up with an high opinion of their 
own reaſon as well as with a low, and learn to exer- 
ciſe it as well as to lay it aſide, to conſider and prize 
it as a gift and guide given them by God, as well as 
ta rail at it and to diſtruſt its guidance. As in ſome 
countries (alas too many) they are educated to love 
deluſion and: to adore deluders, they might in others 
be inſtructed. to deſpiſe. deluders and to abhor deluſi- 
on; here to love liberty and right, as there to bear 
bondage and miſrule; to love God without being 
cheated and impoveriſhed in his holy name, to ho- 
nour Governors but to own no allegiance to Opn. 
ors 3 
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OVERNORS are not the I ſecure becauſe 
( , their ſubjects have ſenſe and diſcernm̃ent; 1 
think they are much more ſo; and that from the ſty- 
pidity and blindnefß of their People they have con- 
ſtant danger to apprehend; as* blind men are apter 
th he miſſed than men that have eyes. The ignorant 
and fooliſh are eternally ſubject to miſguidance, eter- 
nally apt to be inflamed by Incendiat᷑ ies, to be de- 
ceived and drawn away by Demagogues. Such as 
have no underſtanding of they own, wilt be ever af 
the mercy and command of thoſe'who can gain! their 
admiration and eſteem, and will ever follow the man 
who can beſt ſeduee them. Thus the cauſeleſs muti 
nles in Armies, thus unprovoked tumults and inſur- 
rections in Cities and Countries, generally conſiſt of 
the jgnorant and brutal Rabble; excited and conduc- 
ted hy wretches often as low as themſelves; only of 
ſuperior craft, and the bad are chiefly gulded by the 
worſt. Such was the ſedition of the Legions in an · 
nonia, in the beginning of the reign of Tiberiud; © 
In the Camp; ſays Taitis,” there was one Par- 
cc cen nius, formerly a ” buſy Leader in the'embfoil- 
« ments of the Theatre, and now a common ſol⸗ 
dier; a fellow of a petulant, declaiming tongue 
<«. and by inflaming parties in the Playhouſe, Sell 
qualified to exeite and infatuate a crowd This 
t Incendiaty pradtiſed upon the ignorant and unws. 
460 . He engaged them in-nightly confabulgrions 
5 © 08 o 0] K 100 and 
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« and by little and little incited them to violence 
« and diforders, and towards the evening when the 
« ſobereſt and beſt affected were withdrawn, he af- 
« ſembled the worſt and moſt turbulent. When he 
« had thus ripened them for ſedition, and other 
« ready incentiiaries were combined with him, he 
« perſonated a lawful Commander, and harangued 
« them.“ His harangue was artful and vehement; 
and by it he quite fired the credulous multitude; All 
licentiouſneſs followed and terrible outrages, eſpeci- 
ally when Yibulenxs, another incendiary and common 
ſoldier, had inflamed them with freſh fury by an im- 
pudent lye, as if his brother had lately periſtied for 
omoting the common cauſe. Iaſomuch that, had 
it not appeared that the Impoſtor never had any bro- 
ther, to atone for that imaginary murder their Ge- 
neral was in danger of ſuffering a real one. Now 
during all this inſurrection and uproar of the com- 
mon herd (for of ſuch only it conſiſted) the General 
was ſtill dutifully obeyed by the Centurions, and by 
all the ſoldiers of any merit. 
Indeed all ſudden diſorders ate taiſed, all furious 
and unjuſt” revolutions are accompliſhed, chiefly 
by the groſs and undiſtinguiſhing crowd, nurtured 
in no principles of bad ones, ready to take every im- 
pteflion and alarm, to love or to hate by impulſe and 
direction, and to be guided not by juſtice and ſenſe, 
but by paſſion and names and criee. 
One tumult is generally the picture of all others; 
and reaſon which is a calm and orderly thing, can ſcarce 
have part in any, but inſtead of it rage and wilful- 
neſs. bear ſway: Like the uproar in Epheſus againſt 
St. Paul, (tirred up by the Shtine-makers to Diana. 
A terrible inſurrection there was and a hideous cla- 
mour. The whole City was filled with confuſion, 
yet the greater part of the multitude knew not wWhete- 
tote they were come together. They only agreed in 
Vol. III. E e their 
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their common phrenzy and. in a common cry, that 
great was Diana of the Epheſians x and this cry was 
the only argument which they continued to urge for: 
the ſpace of two hours againſt what the-Apoſtle had 
declared ; namely, “ that they were no Gods, which 
« were made with hands; a moſt ſelf-evident and 
ſaving truth, if ever there was any. But this man- 
ly and benevolent doctrine ſeryed only to provoke, not 
to convince, a rabble nurtured in blind error, and 
therefore furious to defend it. r 


Sect. III. The unt aught vulgar, how liable ty be ſe- 
duced. The great Power of their Teachers over 
a them. nf vas we?) R : 13 TILT Ic) 


J does not at all follow from the ignorance. of the 

1 People, that they are thence the more likely to 
be peaceable ſubjects. The more ignorant they are, 
the more eaſily they are deceived; and ſuch who de- 
pend, not upon reaſon, but upon authority and men, 
are the ſureſt dupes of Ambition and Craft, the cer- 
tain materials for every public combuſtion. A few 
loud, or ſolemn, or even ſenſeleſs words artfully pro- 
nounced and applied, are ſufficient to raiſe their paf. 
ſions, to preſent them with falſe objects of love and 
hate, to fill them with fooliſh pity: or fooliſh indig- 
nation, and to harden them àgainſt all ſenſe, and 
peace. Lis likely they may be even ſo blind and be · 
witched, as to think all their outrages and crueltics 
ſo many atts of juſtice, nay of piety and merit, eſpe · 
cially in Countries where they are wickedly taught 
to believe; that violence and barbarities are well 
pleaſing to God and warranted by his Will, provided 
rhat, for their juſtification, his name be boldly. uſed. 
Whoever can perſuade them, that their lawful Go - 
2 3120» Ws: + vernops 
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vernors are enemies to God, has it in his power to 
make them enemies to their lawful Governors; and 
then the next ſtep will be to rebel againſt their King, 
in order 0. their obedience to the King of 
Kings. 

Neither i is it any certalh ſevurity to theit Ruler, 
that they may be alſo taught to conſider him and his 
power as altogether irreſiſtible and ſacred, though he 
ſhould even degenerate into the moſt peſtilent Ty- 
rant; ſince, beſides that ſuch doctrine is utterly a- 
gainſt nature, which when thoroughly incenſed, will 
prove often too ſtubborn to be bound by any doctrine 3 
there can be no conſtant dependence upon the ope- 
ration of any principle which is it ſelf founded upon 
nonſenſe and falſhood. Whatever is abſolutely ab- 
ſurd admits of infinite uncertainty and latitude in rea- 
ſoning from it, and a contradiction once granted ge- 
nerally involves a man in a train of contradictions e- 
ven to that eontradiction and to one another. More- 
over the reception of an abfurd poſition implies ſuch 
blindneſs in them who embrace it, that the ſame 
men who taught them, (for example) that they muſt 
never reſiſt upon any pretence whatſoever, may af- 
terwards teach them to” refift even upon the very a 
tence of defending non · xeſiſtance. 

Such' inconſiſtencies we have ſeen in our own riths. 
They who teach nonſenſe, claim likewiſe a right t 
declare the explanations of their own nonſenſe, an 
theſe they take care to accommodate to their preſent 
temper and views, and to the feveral variations of 
their views. Nor from ſuch as they have inftruſted 
in folly have they cauſe" to apprehend any diſcoveries 
to their diſadvantage, or that any inconſiſtency will 
be charged upon them. Men who ſubmir to be blind, 
have no right to ſee; and he who ſces for them, will 

hardly ſuffer them to perceive any faults or errors in 
himſelf, So that he may perſuade them to one thing 
Vox. III. E e 3 to 
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to day, to another to morrow, yet ſcorn to own any 
contradiction in his conduct, or in their prattice. He 
will ſtill be ſure of their adherence, ſo long as they 
have not light enough to ſee that they want light; 
nor, whilſt they delight in darkneſs, can they diſlike 
him who keeps them in it. 


Set. IV. The deceitfulneſs of Doftrines which art 4. 
gainſt Reaſon and Nature. Kt 1 


T can hardly be found under any Govern- 
ment ignorance more groſs than under that of 
Turkey; nor can To power of the Sovereign there 
be poſſibly carried higher, either in the minds of the 
People, or in the principles of their Religion. Let 
where upon earth is ſovereign power more precari- 
ous than there, where more perillous? And where 
is the life of the Sovereign ſo often ſacrificed ? All 
men profeſs to adore: his perſon, all men on his au- 
thority to be without bounds 5 no man pretends that 
it ought to be limited: Nay, to diſpute the doctrine 
and prerogative of his abſolute Will, would be as 
penal, as to call in queſtion. the Attributes, and even 
the Being of God, nor did it ever enter into their 
hearts to circumſcribe his Sovereignty by any law. 
They profefs paſſive obedience even unto death, tho he 
command whole armies to precipitate themſelves from 
a rock, or to build him a bridge with piles of their 
bodies for his paſting of rivers, or to kill each other 
to afford him ſport; nor is he ever accountable for 
any action or exceſs whatfoever, tho he deſtroy Wan- 
tonly, and without all cauſe, a thouſand of his ſub- 
jets in a day. Theſe are flights worthy the groſk- 
neſs of Turks, worthy the groſs flattery of Turkiſh 
Divines; nor have any Divines exceeded them 18 
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fretching this ſlaviſh Doctrine, except ſome of our 
own who have held it unlawful to reſiſt even for the 
ſal vation of human kind. As they had thus improy- 
ed upon the Turkiſh Caſuiſts, ſo in another inſtance 
they wronged them, by aſſerting that this doctrine 
was the peculiar characteriſt ic of their own Church, 
when it was that of the Mahometan Church many 
hundred years before. mr . 

But this doctrine, however ſavage and groſs, and 
however by it flatterers may pleaſe undiſcerning Prin- 
ces, has heen found ſo oppoſite to nature (as indeed 
it is to all common ſenſe) that it has proved too bar- 
barous even for the barbarity of Turks; and of all 
Princes who have died - violently, none have died 
more tragically than theirs, none have found ſo lit- 
tle reſpect and obedience. Theſe Gods upon earth; 
theſe ſhadows and images of the Almighty ; theſe 
brethren to the Sun; theſe givers of all earthly dig- 
nities and crowns, are, with all theſe their divine 
titles, often the ſport and victims of the vileſt rabble. 

Thus it is to Forey ſubmiſſion beyond reaſon and 
nature. As every thing human is limited, ſo of 
courſe is human patience.z and what avails theory a- 
gainſt the bent of nature? You may bring People by 
teaching and ghoſtly faſcination, to ſay any thing be 
it ever ſo abſurd, ever ſo hurtful, perhaps to believe 
it too, But there is difterence between ſaying and 
bearing, between aſſenting and ſuffering. | When 
the trial comes, paſſion will prove ſtronger than 
opinie, ei asd © 2 eb 12410 5413 gen 
The moſt ignorant People, tho they cannot reaſon, 
can be angry; and anger, whilſt it laſts, is their 
guide. Their other guides may diftate to them, and 
argue for them, but cannat feel for them, may go- 
vern their ideas, but not their rage. All ſchemes 
which preſuppoſe the continual reſt or ſuppreſſion of 
the paſſions are fooliſh and fantaſtical, let the reſtric- 
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tions which they propoſe be ever ſo awful. What 
can be more ſo than the dread of hell, of everlaſting 
torture and burning; a penalty denounced by ſome, 
particularly by the Turks, againſt reſiſtance, and by 
many believed? | Yet has this dreadful terror, even 
when corroborated with numerous guards and migh. 
ty armies, ſecured the thrones of Princes? No: 
Such as have truſted to it, have fallen in ſpight of it, 
perhaps becauſe they truſted to it. They who rule 
righteouſly want no ſuch deceitful ſupport;; for ſuch 
it is, at beſt: And he who relies upon it has geheral- 
ly no other to rely on, and therefore deſerves not a 
better. It is not juſt that falſhood ſhould ſupport 
miſrule, or the holy name of God ſerve to ſhield an 
Oppreſſor. A good Prince conſides in the laws and 
in his own upright adminiſtration, and has no occa- 
ſion for recourſe to lies and frauds, ſince he is ſure of 
the favour of God and man: And he who reigns 
ek ought not to wonder if his wicked hopes 


Seft. V. The foregoing Reaſoning further illuſtrated. 
How much it behoves Rulers that their  Subjes be 
well and rationally taught, *' OO 


F OW little paffive principles, and unlimited 
power, and mighty armies ſecure a Prince a- 
gainſt public--diſguſts, - the Revolution at Conſtanti- 
nople the other day, is a ſignal proof and example; 
and. many ſuch examples have happened there. This 
is the ſecond within the ſpace of ſeven and twenty 
years. A Prince whoſe authority knew no bounds, 
one by whoſe breath all men lived, and the greateſt 
men periſhed, one whoſe height of power could on- 
Iy be expreſſed by titles taken from the eee | 
Ann Ian ee? N 
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is in a moment tumbled. from his proud throne into 
a priſon. Had he not been raiſed ſo unnaturally 
high, his fall would not probably have been fo im- 
mediate and violent. Where there is only one man 
to be changed, the change is ſoon made, let the na- 
ture of his power be ever ſo pompous, let his name 
be ever ſo ſolemn. Titles the moſt lofty ſignify no- 
thing, when all reverence for titles is gone; and 
his deſpotic power, which he holds from his armies, 
muſt leave him whenever his armies doo 

An angry faction, or a tumultuous ſoldiery, or e- 
yen one deſperate fellow, can effect a Revolution, 
where 'tis to be effected by removing a ſingle perſon, 
ſince upon a ſingle perſon in all arbitrary countries, 
the whole Government reſts. But, to remove a 
Parliament, or to deſtroy all them who chuſe Parlia - 
ments, is a far different task. Here therefore is the 
ſecurity of a Prince ruling over a free People. The 
States of the Country are a wall about him. What- 
ever burthens the ſubjects hear, as they are; laid on 
by public conſent, cannot provoke them againſt him: 
Hence his ſafety from popular tumults. As he re- 
lies not upon armies, at leaſt but in part, even the 
revolt of an army can hut in part diſtreſs him; and 
he has a reſource amongſt his people: where he has 
not provoked them by oppreſſion. It will moreover 
be a conſtant check and diſcouragement to any deſign 
againſt him, that though it ſhould ſucceed, the Go- 
vernment would not be altered, and ſevere vengeance 
would be ſure to follow. . 1 Yo! 178 


= 


Since therefore neither groſs ignorance in the peo- 
ple, nor the poſſeſſing them with the moſt ſlaviſn te- 
nets, can ſecure their Rulers againſt inſurrections and 
revolt; tis the intereſt of their Rulers, as well as 
duty, to provide that the public education be ratio- 


nal and virtuous, and the public morals be ſound, 


that the people have juſt notions of right and wrong, 
| that 
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that they be not taught ſlavery inſtead of ſlibjection; 


deluſion under the name of religion; and folly for de- 
votion. Where they are taught to be honeſt and 
ſenſible, they will be certainly dutiful to their Go- 
vernors as well as juſt to one another; but if they be 
left to folly and corrupt dealings, their reverence to 
magiſtrates will be precarious, and may be as well 
too little as too much, ſince without a ſhare of ſenſe; 
eſpecially a ſenſe of honour and obligations, they 
can have no ſure rule of conduct and obedience, and 
are more likely to follow evil than good, to be tur- 
bulent than peaceable. 1 9iN 

Every departure from juſt liberty is an approach 
to ſlavery 4 every advance towards ſlavery is a ſtep to 
brutality, which is then compleat when no liberty is 
left: And the nearer men are to beaſts, the ſooner 
they are enraged, the harder to govern. Wild beaſts; 
however managed and -muzzled,' often deſtroy their 
keepers, as the moſt abject ſlaves have ſometimes de. 
ſtroyed their proud tyrants. Men who know how 
to exerciſe their reaſon and to watch: over their paſſi- 
ons, will be quiet under good uſage out of choice 
and intereſt, whereas ſuch whoſe faculties are vitiat- 
ed or fuppreſſed, know not when 'tis proper to fit 
till, or when "tis right to rouſe : They may be per- 
ſuaded, by thoſe whom they truſt with the manage- 
ment of their ſenſes, that the beſt condition is the 
worſt, that the moſt equal Government is Oppreſſi- 
on, that the moſt legal title is Uſutpation ; that a 
Prince, provided his name be John or James, may do 
whatever he pleaſes, be it ever ſo wicked and tyran- 
nical ; but if he be called Thomas or Milian, let him 
be ever fo juſt: and wiſe, he is an uſurper, For, to 
the ſtupid and intoxicated herd they do not, they 
need not give the true reaſon, or a better reaſon, ot 
any reaſon at all, for this their partiality woes." 


- 
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on. "Neither is it likely that they will own, that in 


ſtiling Rulers the Ordinance of God, or Apoſtates 


from God, 750 are generally, almoſt eternally, guid- 
ed by their paſſions, to fawn or clamour, flatter or 
revile, bleſs or curſe, be obſequious or rebellious, juſt 
as they find themſelves courted or neglected. 


Sect. VI. Power in the hands of the public Teachers. 
how dangerous to Rulers ; and how ill it ſuits with 
Chriſtianity. 1 5 8 


PEOPLE led by deluſion, eſpecially. by reli- 
A gious deluſion (the moſt powerful of all o- 
thers, and thence the moſt practiſed) are the ſubjects, 
not of the civil magiſtrate, dat of the deluders, who 


may incite them againſt him, as well as engage them 


for him. Inſomuch that for his own ſafety and for 
the repoſe of the State he muſt be beholden not to 
his People, but to the Leaders and Pedagogues of 
the People. To them he muſt pay all his court, and 
leave them to domineer, nay aſſiſt them. in domineer- 
ing, that they may ſuffer him to reign, tho only to 
reign in name, Conſtant diſtreſs and reſtraint is the 
leaſt that he can expect, nay, if he continue not ſuffi- 
ciently tame, they will perhaps arm his own ſubjects 
againſt him; perhaps, not content with putting him 
under due fear and chaſtiſement, they will even de- 
poſe him, perhaps butcher him, or oblige him to 
butcher himſelf. Even this laſt ſally of their pride 
and power is not new, as the others haye been very 
common. The Egyptian Pricſts of old had gained 
ſuch abſolute ſway over all men, eſpecially over the 
King, that as often as they found themſelves promp- 


ted by any offence from him, or by any caprice of 


their own, they were wont, by a ſhort order, to com- 
mand him to die. 
Vol. III. Ff Others 
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Others, fince, have acted with equal ſcorn, towards 
Princes, and depoſed and murdered them with, as 
high a hand. Nay, in moſt of their ſtruggles with 
their Sovereign, they have proved too hard for him; 
a ſuperiority which they at firſt gained through. his 
own blindneſs and ill policy, by giving them himſelf, 
or ſuffering others to give them ſuch mighty reve- 
nues, that by the ſtrength of theſe, and by their in- 
fence over the conſciences of men, which with e⸗ 
qual weakneſs he. had ſurrendered to their will and 
blind guidance, they were become ſo potent and im- 
perious, that he was glad to compound with them for 
the quiet poſſeſſion of his Throne, to comply with all 
their demands, to be ſtill augmenting their privi- 
leges and power, and thence to weaken and give up 
his own ;; nay, to be their daily and common execu- 


tioner, and to inflict death and vengeance wherever: 


they ſhewed difpleaſure. Nor did all this complai- 
ſance always fave him, if he manifeſted any uneaſineſs 
or reſerves, or the love of mercy rather than of cru · 
elty, or refuſed chearfully to kill or diſtreſs all his 
ſubjects, who in their devotions uſed not the words 
and tunes in faſhion, tho the'faſhion was daily chang) 
ing. oo 

The ſpeech of the Biſhop of Niſmes to the French 
King the other day is a curious ſpecimen of the ſpi- 
rit of thoſe men. He tells his Majeſty, © That his 
« Monarchy is founded upon Catholiciſm, * that is, 
upon whatever they, the Biſhops, ſhall_think-fit to 
call ſoz for they are theJudges. So that, whene- 
yer he falls from Catholiciſm, that is whenever he 
provokes theſe Judges of Catholiciſm to declare that 
he does, he falls of courſe from his Monarchy, In 
the mean time they modeſily expect from his Ma- 
jeſty, that he ſhould perſecute and undo all who te- 
fuſc to ſubmit blindly to their authority and dictates, 
A wales 
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in ſpight of conſcience and conviction. 'Tis the uſu- 
al reafohing of fuch men. Whoever oppoſes or con- 
ow them, never fails to be an enemy to God and 
the King. 478 

Chriſtianity, which was certainly propagated with- 
out the aid of wealth or power, never has, never can 
receive any afhſtance from either, like all other in- 
ſtitutions civil and ſacred, it muſt ſubſiſt upon the 
ſame principles from whence it began, or ceaſe to 
ſubſiſt. Nor can it enter into the heart of man to 
conceive, how Religion, which is a conpiction of 


the ſoul produced by the grace of God there, and 


without that grace can never be produced, ſhould 
reſult from force or gain, things which naturally 
caufe only pride and the fear of man, and other 
wordly paſſions quite repugnant to Religion. Nor 
was any thing ever more evident than that, when ſe- 
cular authoriry and ſecular riches are contended for 
in behalf of Chriftianity, tis done not by the voice 
of Chriſt nor for any purpoſes of his, but by the 
voice of intereſted men, and for apparent ends of 
We will readily allow them to be holy men, who 
call men to Chriſt, and labour to convert ſouls from 
fin : But ſurely they are not alſo holy when they are 
employed about things' which have no ſhare of holi- 
neſs in them. They are not holy in offices and pur- 
ſuits which are purely civil or natural. No man can 
be ſaid to be holy in eating, ſleeping, or in growing 
rich: Neither is he holy even in preaching or pray- 
ing, if in theſe functions his ſoul be corrupt or in- 
ſincere. It his ſermon be about ſecular things, tis 
not a religious ſermon, no more than any other ſpeech 
ptompted not by grace but by paſſion; or, if he pray 
„ and the = prayer 45 no longer 

oly. We muſt diſtinguiſh between the occupation 
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and the man, between his holy occupation and his 
other occupations. Were every thing which a holy 
man does, to be accounted holy, even his fin would 
be holy, his acts of frailty would be acts of holinek, 
In his preaching and teaching the ſame rule muſt be 
obſerved 3 elſe his miſtakes muſt be ſwallowed as in- 
ſtruction, and he may preach you into fin and folly 
as well as out of it, Forty 


* 


Seft. VII. The abſurdity of implicit belief in any ſet 
of Teachers, with its miſchievous and monſtrous 
conſequences. The natural progreſs of Perſecution. 


T HAT is ſaid above ſhews the monſtrots non- 
ſence of ſubmitting blindly to any ſet of 
Teachers, and the matchleſs aſſurance of ſuch as 
claim it. The condition of the countries where this 
wicked point is gained, their ſhocking ignorance and 
miſery, are abundant warnings to Nations who yet 
poſſeſs. the privilege of private judgment and con- 
ſcience, to be zealous in preſerving a privilege {6 
precious, the ineſtimable gift of God and Nature, 
that divine ray iſſuing from the Deity, and the true 
characteriſtic of a rational creature, wth 
Tis human reaſon more than human ſhape, that 
denominates a man to be a man. Indeed ſuchas part 
with their reaſon, have in a great meaſure, renoun- 
ced their ſpecies, and are to be ranked with creatures 
that are not rational, nay , in ſome ſort, to be ranked 
below them ; for, dumb beaſts part not with their 
inſtinct. After this fatal ſur render of their chief fa- 
culty, what other faculty, or which of their ſenſes 
can they claim a right to exerciſe? They have in- 
deed ſmall-pretence to any reſerve, nor is any re- 
ſcrve allowed them ſuch as may interfere with 1 
| THF Jp 
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ſpiritual bondage. They ure even doomed to re- 
nounce their eyes, their taſte. and their ſmell, to diſ- 
own the taſte of bread. in bread, and the flavour of 
wine in wine, to ſee the one God, who is indiviſible 
and fills heaven and earth, cut out of a loaf into 
numberleſs human, bodies intire, yet ſtill, to main- 
tain that he is but one tho thouſands of mouths are 
cating him, and each eats him whole. = 
After ſwallowing this infinite lie, what other dare 
they diſpute, eſpecially when it comes from men 
armed with double terrors, thoſe of Hell and thoſe 
of ſecular power? 'Tis then too late to aſſert our 
ſenſes, which perhaps are already bewitched and 
given up; tis too late to alledge, that it implies an 
abſolute contradiction and impoſſibility, for any man 
to bind and govern the involuntary motions of my 
ſoul, which I my ſelf cannot direct, nor hinder, nor 
alter. From the afſuming of a power over the mind 
of man, every other power will follow of courſe 5 and 
civil ſervitude is the ſure reſult of ſpiritual... 0 
From hence men ſhould be exhorted to examine be- 
fore they aſſent. To order men to believe in their 
hearts what the heart of man cannot conceive, is 
ſuch a ſtretch of aſſurance and impiety, ſuch a mark 
of malice againſt truth and ſence, ſuch an aſſault up- 
on natural candor and veracity, ſuch a ſure way to 
harden men in lying and hypocriſy, ſuch an apparent 
inlet to all deluſion and every ungodly dominion, 
that all men ſhould riſe up againſt it. It may begin 
with negative penalties, but, if ſuffered to go on, 
will end in an Inquiſitionz for, a ſmall puniſhment 
infers the neceſſity of a greater, where the firſt anſ- 
wers not the end, and conſequently of the higheſt, 
when none but the higheſt will do. 
How few conſider this, with the danger and na- 
tural tendency of puniſhing for opinions ? Many, 
would rejoice at the whipping of a man for having 
- | notions 
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notions different from theirs, yet be ſorry to ſee him 
buried : Whereas the ſame arguments that juſtify 
the ule of the laſh will juſtify that of the faggot, and 
wete that man as ſtrong as his perſecutors, he has an 
equal right and pretence for whipping or burning 
them. So that, if this ſpirit were univerſally let 
looſe, before perſecution ceaſed men muſt ceaſe. 


Seck. VIII. The wil of God not depoſited with any ſet 

of Men. The uſe of public Teaching, with the cha- 

rater neceſſary to public Teachers. How much they 
are corrupred by Pomp and great Wealth, © 


V HEN the Will of God is matter of record, 
VV itis monſtrous abſurdity to depend for the 
knowledge of it upon the authority of men; and tis 
an open affront to the divine Being to tile it His re- 
vealed Will, and yet to call it ' obſcure or hard to 
be underſtood. What can be greater mockery than 
to ſuppoſe, that the omnipotent God ſhould impart 
ro ſome men only, certain great ſecrets which were 
of the utmoſt importance to all men; that all men 
were to be eternally taxed for having theſe ſecters 
eternally communicated to them; that he "ſhould 
publiſh theſe ſecrets in his revealed Will to remain 
always Concealed tho always preached; that they are 
Kill to be Rerets, ſtill hid, tho thouſands are pub- 
Uiſtning and explaining them every day, and have been 


for many ages ? ls it not more worthy the idea of an 


all-wiſe, of an all-merciful God, to believe that he 
lays open to all men whatever is neceflary for all men 
toknow ? A 

Neither does this reaſoning affect the being of na- 
tional Churches. It is my opinion, that a parochial 
Glergy are of infinite uſe, where they take ping by 
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their example and ĩnſtructions to mend the. hearts of 
the people, where they teach them to loye God, and 
their Neighbour, and Virtue, and their Country, 
and to hate no. man, As corrupt as men are, tho 
more prone to evil than good, I believe it poſſible for 
a wiſe and diligent, and,upright Clergyman, to ſhame 
vice and diſhoneſty. out ot his pariſh, to make virtue 
amiable to all his hearers, to.canyince knaves of the 
folly and deformity of knavery, and to perſuade them 
to be honeſt even for the ſake of intereſt, as well as for 
quiet of mind, and, for reputation, and the love of 
their neighbours. By the ſame means other evil ha- 
bits might be cured, ſuch. as drunkenneG, lewdnek, 
lying and idleneſs. People might be even made fond 
of all the genuine duties of Religion, which are re- 


ally but few in number, and all capable of demon- 
{tration to the meaneſt capacity). 


But it is abſolutely expedient, that they who profeſs 


to teach truth, be themſelves men of veracity ; that 
they be virtuous and ſober in order to recommend ſo- 
briety and virtue, and ſhew by their behaviour, upon 
all occaſions, that their duty, that the inſtruction and 
happineſs of the people, is dearer to them than their 
own intereſt. - If the conduct of a Teacher be con- 
trary to all this, his character is contrary, to that of 
2 Paſtor. If he ſet out with a great and ſolemn falſ- 
hood, and ſay that he came from God, whom 
never ſaw, if he alledge the call of the Holy Ghoſt, 
when his call was apparently intereſted and human z 
theſe are the marks of every falſe prophet, and he 
doth not teach but deceive: Or it he be debauched, 
or falſe, or idle, vain will be his attempts, if he uſe 
any, to cure theſe vices in others. If he 22 
or conſiderable revenue for the cure of ſouls, ſur - 
tender that important cure to a worthleſs hireling 
retained at a ſmall price, ean he be thought to love 
ſouls fo well as money? Nor can he paſs: for an Em- 
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baſſador of Peace, if he revile, or curſe, or teach 
his People to hate or injure, ſuch as differ in ſpecu- 
lations from him. 6 
Neither can he be thought a meſſenger of truth, or 
an inſtructer of men, if he puzzle them with curious 
and fanciful notions irreconcileable to probability 
and human apprehenſion, yet to be embraced as ne- 
ceſſary duties. This were to repreſent the wiſe and 
good God as delighting to - mock and perplex his 
creatures with riddles and contradiftions. And, for 
men to own their belief of any religions propoſition, 
which they cannot poſſibly conceive, is to mock God 
in their turn; ſince to embrace with our underſtand. 
ing what the underſtanding cannot comprehend, is 
abſolutely impoſſible. I ean eaſily conceive, that a 
juſt God muſt love righteouſneſs and hate iniquity ; 
and this muſt be obvious to the conceptions of all 
men. But, I cannot conceive how the God of truth 
ſhould delight in ſophiſtry, how he who would have 
all men come to the knowledge of truth, ſhould de- 
fire | to have all men confounded with inexplicabk 
niceties, or to have that made true in ſyſtems which 
in reaſon can never be true, Koh. 
Neither can a Teacher ever edify others whilſt he 
preaches up himſelf. If he contend for power, an 
dominion, and worldly pomp, how is he a ſpiritus 
guide? The blefled Jeſus and his holy Apoſtles had 
nothing of all this, claimed nothing. And tis 2. 
mazing that others, who evidently want the ſpiritu· 
al endowments of the Apoſtles, ſhould venture to de- 
mand, as ſucceſſors to the Apoſtles, what it is plain 
the Apoſtles never had, nor ſought. Other arms 
than perſuaſion and prayer, they have none, and 
power is incompatible with either. It was natural 
for Aabomet to plant a falſe Religion by troops of 
horſe. _ But Chriſ# and St. Paul took no ſuch ways, 
nor allowed others to take the. N 
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Nor has it at all appeared, that our Religion e- 
ver flouriſhed in proportion as Churchmen grew 
wealthy. I doubt its ſpirit will be ſound to have 
conſtantly ſunk as their pomp increaſed. The Peo- 
ple, indeed, have ever been moſt ignorant where the 
Clergy have been moſt powerful. The more the lat- 
ter had, the leſs they taught, and when under the 
name of Religion, they were become maſters of all 


things, they quite aboliſhed Religion to ſet up frauds 
and ſuperſtition. To what groſs ignorance, to what. 
miſery and barbarity they had brought Chriſtendom 


before the Reformation, I leave Hiſtorians to de- 
clare. In what a horrible ſtate of ſtupidity, dread 
and deſolation, they ſtill keep the parts of it yet un- 
reformed, all travellers ſee, and ail that read trayels 
may learn, | | | 


— 


So much the poor People got by giving theſe 


their Teachers all, or too much, and by believing 
their commiſſion to be from God, when they were 
acting like the moſt depraved of Men, full of re- 
venge, tho profeſſed followers of the meek Jeſus, who 
when he was reviled, reviled not again; nay, con- 
hdently glutting their avarice under his. name, tho 
he himſelf had not a place where to lay his head. 

All this was natural, and in all places upon earth, 
the like .cauſes will produce the like -cffetts, to the 
end of the world. The People who had been long 
deluded, . grew firſt blind; when they had part- 
ed with their reaſon, they were eaſily brought to part 
with their property, and where all the property was, 
there all the power followed. 
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tion but from the State. Their  Folfy and il Policy 
in claiming any other . ene 


T becomes the wifdom of all Governors fo to fe. 
ſhion and regulate the public Teachers, as to let 
them know, and all men ſte, that they are the Crea 
tyres of the State, appointed by the civil Power to 
a religious office, This was the wiſdom of England 
at the Reformation. They were then obliged to 
ſwear, that they derived all Power of all ſorts what. 
ſdever, from the Crown 3 nor could they after this, 
without exprefs perjury, claim any antecedent or in- 
dependent power. They were by this cut off from 
the profane nonſenſe of their predeceſſors, that of 
repreſenting Jeſus Chriſt, and o Wi the Apoſ- 
tles ; a fource from which the Popiſh Cl 
drawn all their gain and fairy dominion, and with 
which they had covered and hallowed all their wie- 
ked pretences and frauds. 4 
Yet for feveral reigns after the excellent Queen 
Elizabeth, tho the ſame law, and oaths and fub- 
ſcriptions continued, many of the Clergy, in def - 
ance of the conſtitution, of confcience and of ſhame, 
adopted all the antichriſtian' and corrupt claims 
of the Popiſh Clergy; and thraugh the monſtrous 
licy of the reigning Princes, this their lawleſs be- 
Marion was connived at, nay ſupported. , the 
Court, where all arbitrary ſchemes were on foot, in 
order to gain its own purſuits, humoured and affiſted 
the Clergy in theirs; and tho both Court and Cler- 
gy became thence notoriouſly unpopular and obnoxi- 
ous ; tho both Monarchy and Church ſuffered a ter- 
rible Cataſtrophe, for aiming at more than belonged 
to either, the ſame reſtleſs ſpirit poſſeſſed bath agen 
© + their 
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their re- eſtabliſimment, and both arragated a power 
to be lawleſs and forſworn, by divine right. fg 
This ſpirit met another ſevere cheek afterwards, 
yet revived again with equal confidence; but the 
times ſince bore it worſe than ever: Inſomuch that 
all the contempt of which Churchmen ſo much com- 
plain, has been brought the Clergy by many of 
the Clergy themſelves. Their claims were ſo ambi- 
tious, extravagant, indeed ſo falſe and wicked, and 
have been ſo well expoſed, that no man of common 
ſenſe could reverence the perſons who made them. 
What they ate, the Law certainly makes them ; 
what they have, the fame Law certainly gives them. 
Why would they be falſly aſpiring to a higher crea- 
tion, and à title divine? Why be deriving from 
God what all the world ſees to come only from 
the bounty of ſocieties; and of particular men ? 
Why be ing doctrines deſtructive of Liber- 
ty in a nation of Freemen, why aſſert an extra- 
ordinary, even a divine power to do certain ac- 
tions, and pronounce. certain words, which any 
men who hes hands and a tongue could ſpeak and 
perſorm as well, if the civil Magiſtrate appointed 
him? Why would they ſhock all men of any diſcern- 
ment or piety, by fathering all their moſt ſelfiſh, all 
their moſt earthly and; ſordid opinions upon our bleſ- 
ſed Redeemer and his holy Goſpel, all their notori- 
ous falſhoods and contradiftions upon the word of 
truth? Why cover apparent ambition and avarice, 
manifeſt vengeance and anger, with... theſe ſacred 
names ? 42 3 £972 e ene Ne 
Theſe were not ways to gain reyerence z and bad 
they gained any, it had been all falſe reverence 
worth gaining, indeed , worſe than none. Tea 


b 
wants no falſe decking, nor any help from fal ) 
but is often Joſt or injuced by ſach ungatural compe- 
ny. Whoever ſpeaks truth and does good, is ſure of 
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a warrant and approbation from heaven, whatever 
be his habit or title; and, if he utter falſhood and 
do miſchief, he may be aſſured that God will difown 
him; and no name, however ſolemn, no habili- 
ment, however grave, or gorgeous, can in the leaſt 
Juſtify him. mne! a 

The Apoſtles had no power, no revenues, nor even 
the countenance of authority. All their eredit, all 
their reverence and ſucceſs flowed from their heaven. 
Iy doctrine and behaviour. I hope the world, which 
has been ſo long illuminated with the light of the 
Goſpel, is not worſe than it was then, The Goſpel 
has been many ages planted amongſt us; nor could 
the Clergy be ſaid to be till planting it over again 
where the People already believed and received it. 
The buſineſs therefore of the public Teachers was, 
by continually urging its precepts upon the conſci- 
ences of men, to improve them in practical holineſs, 
to purify their lives in this world; and thence fit 
them for another. For this purpoſe they have en- 
couragement and ſupport from the State; and asa 
deſignation and maintenance from the civil power is 
all that they can deſire, it is likewiſe all that they 
want. They have all poſſible ſcope to propagate e- 
very divine truth, to enforce every ſocial and civil 
duty: And whilſt they are thus worthily employed, 
no man will envy them, no man can contemn them; 
nay all men will, for their own fakes, pay them all 
due countenance and reſpe&t;” ' 
In this glortous purſuir-they might be of excellent 
uſe to others, and gain great eſteem to themſelves, by 
making People good and government eaſy, for good 
men will be good ſubjects. But it will be a great 
obſtacle in their way to eſteem, if they aim at too 
much, and would derive it only from their name and 
function, however they neglect or pervert their * 
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and however worthleſs they be in their perſons. Too 

reat a fondneſs for themſelves, will make others 
leſs fond of them, and by deriving their pedigree too 
high, many will be provoked to ſet it too low, or 
even at nought ; like vain men who boaſt the great- 
neſs of their race, when their deſcent is known to be 
ordinary, and their riſe late and ſudden. 


Sect. X. The fatal and ungodly conſequences of allow- 
ing force in matters of Religion and Conſcience 5 how 
inconſiſtent with the nature and end of religious 
Teaching. The contempt of public Teachers, whence 
it ariſes, and the cry of Prieſtcraft bow founded, 


ROM all temporal power the public Teachers 

ought to be carefully debarred. This is what 
neither agrees with the Teachers of Religion, or with 
the nature of civil Government, which admits not 
of partnerſhip. . For the ſame cauſe that any degree 
of ſpiritual power is claimed, the higheſt degree will 
be claimed, till at laſt the civil power is either ſwal- 
lowed up in the eccleſiaſtical, or becomes only its 
tool and machine, as in Spain and Iraly, where the 
Clergy claim a juriſdiction independent upon the Ma- 
giſtrate, which alſo infers a right to excommunicate 
and depoſe him. This is at beſt a two faced Tyran- 
ny, a lame. and uncertain Government, conſtrained 
to do too little or too much; a monſter with two 
heads, each aiming at the chief direction of the bo- 
195 each furniſhed with a ſet of limbs moving oppo- 
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They who deal with the ſoul, if they meditate its 


conviction, muſt avoid all force, which can only 
teach it to lie. Indeed the exerciſe of power in mat- 
ters of Conſcience has produced ſuch tragical effects, 
always and every where, as to be ſufficient warnings 


\ 
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to every country und generation to prevent kindling 
A fone thas wonld — all things. Whenever 
This power has been once gained, the public Teach. 
ers have then done teachiag, and begun to command. 
Inſtead of arguing, they then impriſbn, and ſilenot 
gainſayers by a halter, of a faggot. 2117 1 

It is wonderful how a man of this ſpirit, can haye 
the face to attempt the converſion of any man or na- 
tion of men. How can he pretend to reaſon me in- 
to his opinion, when if 1 embrace it, I muſt neyer 
lea ve it, tho I diſlike it, nor follow my reaſon after. 
wards, tho my reaſon ſatisfies me that I have been 
miſtaken, and that my preſeat profeſſion is impious 
and abſurd 2 Would it not be madneſs to embrace 
the opinion of a man, who profeſſes to perſecute or 
kill you, if you ever afterwards change your: mind, 
let your conviction be ever ſo full, your conſcience 
ever ſo uneaſy? I would fain know how ſuch men 
can ſer about the work of converſion, ualefs they play 
the hypocrites, and hide all their terrors, theirdag- 
gers and their flames, till they have once made ſure 
of your perſon. This were a fraud unworthy the 
Chriſtian name, and yet I cannot ſee how ſuch men 
could avoid ſuch à fraud. They are obliged either 
to forbear converſions, or to deceive their converts. 
Their Principle is antichriſtian and muſt lead them 
into aatichriftian practices. Whoever would preach 
the name of Chriſt, muſt renounce: all perſecution, 


all ſeverities. vir 01 0b 
as diſoun all ſpiritual inde · 


Such of our Clergy 
pendent power, all chimerical claims to a divine 
right, and honeſtly derive all their diſtinction and 
privileges from the Law of the Land, have acted 2 
wiſe as well as an honeſt part, and are the only men 
who can preſerve the Church and Churchmen from 


_ contempt, by giving up all ghoſtly craft, all retraints 
INTE Nik . 7 » upon 
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upon Conſcience, and by declaring for reaſon againſt 
force, Such men can never be charged with Prieſts 
craft nor be obnoxious to the ſcorn that follows it. 
That ſuch craft has long prevailed in the world, done 
prodigious miſehief in it, and proved always bane- 
ful to private confcience and to public liberty, is 
too manifeſt to be denied. Indeed, to raife a cry of 
Prieſtcraft where there is none, would be fooliſh and 
unjuſt 3 and tis as fooliſh and unjuſt to complain of 
the ery where the thing ſubfiſts. I daubt the thing 
only began the cry, and continues it where it is can» 
tinued. - . 
Every claim of the Clergy's, which is irreconeile- 
able to the underſtandings, to the freedom and in- 
tereſt of the Lalty, is Prieftcrafr, ſuch as any power 
to domineer, to damn or to fave, to know hearts by 
confeſſion, to change the qualities of perſbns, and 
places, and matter, by : prerogative and words, & e. 
Surely the impartial God, the Father of mercics and 
of men, is not influenced by the perſans of men; nor 
can the fame words be effetual with him our of one 
man's mouth, and ineffectual aut of the mouth of 
another. This would not ſavour of infinite wi 
but of infinite caprice; as it would-be infinite cruelty 
to make the happineſs and eternal welfare of men de. 
pend upon habits and poſtures, upon namesand forms, 
and to leave the ſalvation af one man, or of many, at 
the option of another, or of a few. Yet this doctrine, 
« and impious as — e 
a power to oblige all men to fubmit to it has 
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Sect. XI. Power in the bands of any public Teacher, 

leads naturally to Popery and is Popery. How apt 

: they are to differ amongſt themſelves, yet claim con. 

formity from all others. Perſuaſion and good exam- 

ple their only province; the ſanctity of their doings 
their only ſanctity. 


85 principles as theſe mentioned in the laſt 
Section, conſtitute the genuin ſpirit of Popery, 
This is the ſpirit, theſe the principles which male 
Popery terrible. For as to the meer whimſies of Po- 
ry, its ridiculous tenets and worſhip, they are of 
ittle moment in themſelves. If a man pay adora- 
tion to a piece of paper with a picture upon it, or to 
a bit of rotten wood, or a ruſty nail; he is to be pi- 
tied for his folly, but by his folly he hurts not me. 
It is the power of the Clergy, tis their long claus 
that conſtitute Popery, render Popery terrible, and 
are Popery, real Popery, whatever elſe it be called, 
A Clergy who may do whatever they pleaſe in be- 
half of themſelves againſt the Laity, will ever be 
piſh Prieſts; that is, they will do what popiſh 
Prieſts have always done, every-thing to depreſs the 
Laity, every thing to cxalt themſelves. Otherdif- 
ference there will be none ſave in names and trifles. 
- : Wherever the power of Popery, that is, an un- 
bounded authority in the Clergy, is eſtabliſhed, all 
the viſionary follies; all the idolatry and extravagant 
ſuperſtition of Popery, are likely to follow, The 
ignorance and pannic fears of the vulgar, and 
the cunning and ſelfiſhneſs of their guides, will in 
time introduce all the reſt, The amazing poſitions 
and abſurdities of Popery were not immediately ſet- 
tled with the monſtrous power of the Popes, but gra- 
dually and naturally followed it. 


Calvin 
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Calvin was a Proteſtant, and a Reformer, and oc- 
caſioned great good by weakening Popery : But, in 
the proceedings againſt Servetws, Culvin was a Pope, 
nay a popiſh Inquiſitor, if it be true, that he was 
the author of theſe proceedings. Was Servetus a 
Heretic to John Calvin ? So was John Calvin to the 
Pope and the Monks, who had as much right to 
burn him, and were as much vouched by the Goſpel 
in their trade of burning, as was he in burning Ser- 
de tus. 8 | | wa 
Were every man who differs from another in reli- 
gious points, eſpecially in points owned to be not 
only curious, but even inexplicable, to be executed, 
but one man in the world would remain alive, ſince 
all men differ more or leſs. No men differ more a- 
bout Religion than Clergymen, or with more acri- 
mony. They are ſubject to diſpute about things of 
the leaſt and of the greateſt moment, and to mix 
much paſſion with all their Diſputes, be the Sub- 
ject ever ſo important, or ever ſo trivial: I wiſh I 
could ſay, that they never manifeſted any unchriſtian 
want of charity towards each other, and towards all 
their opponents whatſoever. However that be, tis 
matter of wonder, that they, who are ſo different 
and oppoſite, nay ſo endlefly divided in their ſenti- 
ments, can ſo boldly exad Conformity from all men, 
can contend that all men ſhould agree with them, 
who cannot agree with one another 

Under all the darkneſs, and Uncertainties of Pa- 
ganiſm, did rhe Philoſophers (the Teachers of thoſe 
days) differ more widely, or quarrel more fiercely 
than the Teachers under a clearer diſpenſation habe 
differed and quarreled? Or did the wrangling of 
theſe old heathen Sages ever produce ſuch furious fer 
ments in the world, fuch mereileſs wars, ſuch pub- 
lic deſolation, as the everlaſting contention between 
Fathers and Fathers, between Doctors and Doctors 

Vor. III. H h has 
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has produced ? Tis ſtrange, that they who, profeſſed 


to be guided by eternal verity, and to guide all men 


to it, ſhould maintain eternal ſtrife about it. If this 
be owing to their own various conceits, to their paſ- 
ſions, errors, and particular Intereſts, with what 


certainty, or ſatisfaction, or ſafety, can we rely up- 


opon ſuch . diſputing and contradictory Leaders? 


How is it poſſible to be determined by Judges who 


vary thus infinitely in their judgments ? Will they 


tell us, that they agree in the thing, though they 


differ in explaining it? This would be too greit 
mockery, when it ſeems we muſt aſſent to the thin 


as they explain it; elſe there is an end of all their 


pretended authority and guidance. If they, fay,. that 
the thing cannot be explained. at all; this is ſtill e. 


qually abſurd, ſince the aſſenting to what admits no 


explication, is to aſſent to nothing; and why do 
they diſpute about what they can never clear? 


It, in truth, looks as if the providence of God had 


thus ordered it, on purpoſe to baffle the vanity of 
ſuch men as would dictate to others, and attempt to 
make his word clearer or darker than he himſelf bas 
thought fit to make it. It looks as if he meant to 
warn us, by theſe their perpetual wrangles, to de- 
pend upon our own eyes and reaſon for underſtanding 
his will revealed in his word, which to the meaneſt 


capacity diſcovers what 1s lin, and what, is duty. 
What more is neceflary ? Has curious doubting and 
learned diſcord ever mended the world? I wich the 


\ contrary were not too tragically true. 4 


The province of pubſie Teachers is perſuaſion, 


Other force than that, and the force of good exam- 
ple, tis monſtrous, tis contrary to the Goſpel, to 
require any, or any reſpect at all but what reſults 
from their uſefulneſs and the piety. of their lives. All 


men will be ready to reverence them according to the 
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meaſure of their Integrity and virtue, and of the 
good that they do. What would they have more? 
This is reverence upon a ſolid foundation, ſueh as 
will laſt. But to demand high reſpe& to mere ſhew | 
and names, to the ſanctity of their characters, how- - 
erer little there appear in their perſons, or to their 
mighty prerogatives from Heaven, when their pur- 
ſuits are altogether worldly, is the direct way to 
bring themſelves under public ridicule and even pub- 
lic indignation. Drosera ai! 
It is only ſanctity of Actions that makes a ſancti- 
fied character; and whoever docs thoſe actions has 
that character, as he who does them not cannot have 
it, though he may boldly aſſume it. A Clergyman 
who is a perſecutor, an oppreflor, a Drunkard, proud, 
unjuſt, lieentious, muſt with an ill grace talk of his 
ſacred profeſſion, or pretend to the: Holy Ghoſt. 
Much niore conceivable it is, much more likely and 
natural, that the Holy Spirit ſhould influence and 
accompany. any Layman who is peaceable and mer» 
ciful, juſt and ſober. That Spirit can never ſurely 
be ſuppoſed to dwell in evil and vicious men, be 
their titles ever ſo ſpecious and celeſtial. He whoſe 
ways are not apoſtolical, can never be eſteemed: a ſuc- 
ceſſor to the Apoſtles: Whereas he who lives like an 
Apoſtle, tho he bear no particular habit or name, is 
an apoſtolical man. R * 
It is not reconcileable to common ſenſe or any 
ſenſe, that holineſs or the power of holineſs can ad- 
here indelibly to a man of an idle, or profligate and 
impure life, merely by the force of ordination, of 
being ordained according to the preſcription of the 
Law and Forms of man's deviſing,” to perform an 
Office which he performs not, but neglects or diſ- 
honours. Can it ever accord with reaſon, or with 
the idea of God and his Religion, that thuſe lands, 
which are once poſſeſſed by one ſort of Churchmen, 
VI. III. H h 2 though 
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though, acquired by the moſt impious frauds, to 
maintain the luxury of infamous and cheating Monks, 
muſt ſtill continue appropriated to the uſe: of another 
ſort of Churchmen, and can never be alienated with. 
out the ſin of ſacrilege ? That the holy Church of 
Jeſus Chriſt, who poſſeſſed no wealth himſelf, nor 
left any behind him, can crave or bear an endoy. 
ment acquired by robbery and frauds, or reſuſe to 
make reſtitution to ſuch as have been plundered in 
his name by vile and rapacious deceivers ? 


Seft. XII. How it is that public Teacheri fail of re 
ſpect, or gain it. < * 


C AN there be more ſhocking tenets thah thoſe, 
mentioned in the laſt Section, or more repug - 
nant to all reaſon and virtue, to all truth and pietj? 
Yet many ſuch tenets are maintained with notable 
fierceneſs. It is certain that the Reformation own- 
ed none ſuch, - nor conſequently does our Church, 
which is founded upon the Reformation, own them, 
In renouncing Popery, we renounced all its faltitics 
and abominationsz nor can he who adopts and de- 
fends them, be an Engliſh Proteſtant, nor indeed 
hardly a Chriſtian, if he thus fly in the face of Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles, and in their name demand-poffeſſi- 
ons which they never enjoyed, demand power which 
they never ſought, but always renounced, ' 

If in their exhortations, they promote narrow in- 
tereſts, ſeparate from the public intereſt, or hurtful 
to it: If they endeavour to make their hearers rather 
blindly obedient to themſelves than zealous for the 

ublic weal and for the honour of the State; rather 
toxicated dupes to names and deluſion, than wiſe 
and good ſubjects: If when they are angry at * * 
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Governors they encourage diſaffetion to the Govern- 
ment, but, when humoured, preach up ſlavery and 
tameneſs under oppreſſion however outrageous, can 
they hope to be reverenced ? Can they be thought 
actuated by Religion, or Reaſon, by Mercy, or Truth, 
or by any good ſpirit ? But, if their conduct be con- 
trary to all this, no contempt or public deſpight can 
poſlibly befall them. Where they act worthily, they 
will be as ſure of reſpect, as by acting differently they 
will be ſure to miſs it. True reſpect comes from 
good deeds and not from notions and appellations, 
much leſs from pride and the itch of damiaion, from 
impatience of difference in opinion, or peeviſhneſs of 
ſpirit, Whoever manifeſts a general meekneſs of 
behaviour, univerſal charity and forbearance, con- 
ſults and promotes private honeſty and peace, with 
public virtue and Tranquillity and the welfare of ſo- 
ciety, and goes about doing good, cannat fail to find 
the eſteem of all men. | 


. k / ; 3 . 
Sect. XIII. Excefive Revenues of the public Teachers, 
how pernicious to the World, A decent and eaſy 
maintenance to be allowed them. | 


V HA reſpedꝭ a great portion of the World 
owes to its Teachers, the miſerable con- 
dition of molt parts of it, the ignotance and ſlay 
to which they have brought it, and under whic 
they ſuffer, nay oblige it to lye, do abundantly ſhew. 
Can it be denied that as their power roſe; civil hap- 
pines funk, that in proportion to their grandeur has 
been the miſery, of their followers ? Indeed if the 
moſt heavy and laſting curſes that can befal or afflitt 
human kind, entitle them to reſpec, they may, in 
many places, claim the higheſt, from public deluſt-: 
on, perſecution, beggary and bondage, and _ 
genera 
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general deſolation and woe, as from ſo many monu- 
ments of their own raiſing, or ſuch at leaſt as they 

largely helped to raiſe. It is evident, that We 
they proſper moſt, the people are the moſt wretched, 
and that to ſuch proſperity ſuch wretchedneſs is ow- 
ing; if that can be called proſperity which produces 
ſuch infinite evil. 

Is not this ample warning to nations which are 
not yet in the ſame condition, to take care of every 
approach towards it? And is not this a ready anſ- 
wer to every attempt for accumulating overmuch 
worldly property upon ſpiritual men. Beyond a cer- 
tain meaſure it makes them uſeleſs, very much makes 
them dangerous, and their pride and power always 
riſe in proportion to their revenues. Is it not ſo in 
Spain and Italy, where their infinite wealth, eter- 
nally produQtive of infinite authority, has made them 
a public plague and ſcourge. There their terrors 
and depredations know no bounds :- Guarded by 
flames and anInquiſition againſt gainſayers and all op- 
poſition to their enormous falſhoods and infatiable 
avarice, -they cheat and domineer without fear or 
reſtraint, and not content to prey upon the ſubſtance 
of the miſerable Laity, rob them even of their ſen- 
ſes and their time. So compleat is the deluſion there, 
ſo faſt the bondage over ſoul and bodſ. 

- If this be dreadful, let other nations yet free and 
retional, yet at liberty to underſtand the Bible and 
to follow their Conſciences, guard againſt all mea- 
ſures that would lead them, however imperceptibly, 
into the ſame doleful and unchriſtian ſtate, for Chriſ- 
tianity is a ſtate of freedom. The Church of Chriſt 
has ſubſiſted, and even flouriſhed, without any re- 
venues at all; but too much revenue has always im- 
paired its purity, ſometimes quite defaced it, as in 
ny above * It has always ſo pe that 
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immenſe wealth and a holy profeſſion have not well 
accorded, and much pomp and ſpirituality neither 
look well nor ſound well together. Neither can 
there be a more effectual demonſtration, that neither 
a heavenly commiſſion, nor heavenly hearts belong 
to men, to any ſet. of men whatſoever, than to ſee 
them ever and ardently engaged in purſuits of world- 
ly wealth and worldly: power. FOTO ITE 

Let the public Teachers have a maintenance in the 
name of God, a decent and eaſy maintenance ſecur- 
ed to them by laws and the conſent of ſociety ; but 
let them not boldly pretend to derive their mainte- 
nance from God, when it is evidently the gift of 
men. They who contend for this, cut themſelves 
off from all regard, and cannot poſſibly be grateful to 
any. benefactor, ſince they conſider him not as the 
givers but only as the inſtrument, nay probably may 
think him an uſurper in pretending to. give them 
what was theirs before by divine right. 

Moreover their maintenance ought to be reſtrained 
within a certain meaſure, and not ſuffered to grow 
ſo as to devour in time the property and maintenance 
of all other men. If ſome of them have too little, 
as doubtleſs they have, others have too much; and 
in all orders of men there will ever be ſuch inconve- 
niences and unequal diſtribution 3 nor is it poſſible 
for public - wiſdom to remedy the ſame, or for the 
public purſe to enrich or even to ſupport all that are 
indigent, or ſituated. lower than they with, and ſome- 
times deſerve. .. It is more juſt that particulars ſhould 
bear a hard lot, than that, to mend it, ſociety ſhould 
ſuffer, and the ballance of ſocizty be loſt or endan- 
gered. It is againſt all reaſon, and very ungenerous, 
to ſeek relief from any ſcheme which would in time 
bring all men to ſeek relief from them. I wiſh ir 
could be ſo. ordered, that wherever, Rel . pro- 
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duced Gain, Gain would never prove to be more 
conſidered than Religion 


on has, with all its advantages and excellencies, | 
little mended the World. Whether and how far 
public Teachers are chargeable with this, 


FT HY the world has not been more mended 
by the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, of itſelf ſo 
much adapted to mend the world, is worth the in- 
quiry of all men, eſpecially of ſuch as are employed 
ro inculcate its precepts upon the minds of all. And 
here many other inquiries ſubſequent to this will na - 
turally occur; namely, whether they have ever pur- 
ſued their own worldly intereſt more afftiduoufly than 
ſuited with their holy profeſſion, and never proſtitut- 
ed religion to ſerve the purſuits of wealth and power: 
Whether they have ever diſpenſed with ins, and 
been eyen partial to favourite and bountiful finners, 
or diſcouraged and even perſecuted conſcience, and 
ſincerity, and all holineſs that bore not their mark: 
Whether they never claimed an abſolving and dam- 
ning power, and by it brought men to fear them 
more than God, to be more afraid of offending them 
than of committing fin, for which they could fo cali- 
Iy pronounce pardon: Whether they haye always 
manifeſted that humility, gentleneſs and benevolence 
ſo well becoming ſuch as ſpoke in the name of Chriſt: 
Whether they never uſed the Holy Goſpel to war- 
rant their own anger and ambition or avarice, and in 
the ſtile of the Gofpel enflamed the mad rage of par- 
ty: Whether they have been equally diligent to 
make their followers ſincere Chriſtians, as warm zea- 
lots, Champions for Chrift, as Champions for Church- 
| men 
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men: Whether they promote knowledge and all re- 


ligious and rational inquiries without reſerve, and 


taught truth rather than blind ſubmiſſion, rather 


than the narrow principles of particular factions: 


Whether they have promoted the great bleſſings of 


ſociety, civil and religious Liberty, obedience to e- 


qual and fixed Laws rather than to the lawleſs and 


unſteady will of man, and have always ſupported Go- 


vernment, when Governors obſerved the Laws: And 


whether men who have a holy profeſſion, if in their 
conduct they be not holy, can be reverenced for 


their profeſſion which they diſhonour, or lead men 


=_ all righteouſneſs, without beingrighteous them- 
elves? 

The continual endeavours of ſo many thouſand 
Teachers in any country, to recommend the beauty 
and benefit of Religion and Virtue, and to ſhew the 
deformity and miſchief of evil and immorality, would 
ſurely be of vaſt weight and conſequence. But let 
the number of Teachers he ever ſo great, ſmall good 
will enſue, if many exert no endeavours at all, if 
many do it ſuperficially, like a task which they ſeem 
forced to, and not to chuſe or delight in. * 

If they recommend dry and dark ſpeculations, ſuch 
as are hard to be underſtood, and if underſtood, pro- 
duce no practical duties, and, without mending the 


heart, only perplex the head; or if they inveigh a- 
gainſt ſuch as entertain ideas different from theirs, 
and provoke people to bitterneſs towards each other, 


inſtead of exhorting them to mutual love and forbea- 
rance: If their hearts appear ſet upon pomp, and 
gain, and dominion, rather than filled with humility 
and ſelf-denial, and zeal for the ſouls of men: If they 


promote ignorance and ſlavery, perſecution aud dif- 
cord, and ſhew anger or favour to men, not accord- 


ing as they are wicked or virtuous, but countenance 
their own followers however bad, and hate and diſ- 
Vol. III. 1 tres 
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treſs ſuch as only follow the pure dictates of Conſci. 
ence : If they darken or pervert the Goſpel by vain 
glofles, by falſe and ſelfiſh comments, and would 
oblige all men to ſubmit to theſe their inventions, 
tho directly oppoſite to the Goſpel and all the ends 
of the Goſpel 3 ſmall is the wonder that mankind are 
not mended by ſuch depraved inſtruction. It is in- 
deed wonderful that, bad as they are, they are not 
ſtill worſe, ſince *tis manifeſt that over a great part 
of the earth, and in ſome of its fineſt regions, their In- 
ſtructors are continually deceiving, debaſing, blinding, 
frightning and oppreſling them. 

In matters of Religion, neither the Greek Church 
nor the Roman Church allow their people to retain 
common ſenſe, nor to forgive it in others. For Re- 
ligion they are taught gibberiſh, and contradictions 
and dreams, and to hate and damn as Atheilts, or 
Heretics all who are not ſo blind, and diſtracted, 
and ſlaviſh as themſelyes. Their Teachers even aſ- 
ſume to ſell them the mercy of God and eternal Sal- 
vation, at a price, to abſolve them from the blackeſt 
guilt for money, and for money to diſarm the Al- 
mighty of his reſentment and vengeance. As long 
as they can pay, they may ſin, and are thus encou- 
raged nay warranted in eternal immorality. In the 
Office of the Datary at Rome, ſins are taxed accord- 
ing to their ſeveral ſizes and qualities, and the greateſt 
as well as the leaſt are cancelled by filver and gold; 
and for iniquities deſtructive to ſociety and ſhocking 
to nature, ſuch as have wealth may find attonement. 

Where ſuch or any commutations for fin are al- 
lowed and practiſed, are (ins likely to abate, ſinners 
to mend, or religion to abound, or even to ſubſiſt, in 
any force or purity? I wiſh nothing like this vile 
traffic were found in other countries even Where Po- 
pery is aboliſhed, I doubt a good gift to the Alta, 
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that is, to them who miniſter there, often paſſes as 
an expiation for a multitude of fins; and has it ne- 
ver happened that a bounty to the Church has been 
ſtrangely preſſed upon the conſciences of timorous and 
dying people, as what powerfully opened the gates 
of Paradiſe, and was a prevailing antidote againſt 
future torments ? 

One thing ſeems to be notoriouſly true of almoſt 
all parties in Religion, that men are not eſteemed 
by them according to their real piety and virtue, but 
according to their blind adherence and party-zeal; 
and the moſt worthleſs or worſt men are often careſ- 
ſed and applauded, whilſt the ſobereſt and the beſt are 
neglected or decried, Thus we have ſeen very pious 
Chriſtians hated and traduced as very bad Church- 
men, when yery baſe and very profligate men were 
extolled as excellent Churchmen, 

The Gentlemen of Port Royal were, for their 
Learning and Writings, for their Religion and Vir- 
tue, an ornament to the learned world as well as to 
the Kingdom of France: They were even zealouſly 
attatched to the Romiſh Religion. But all this 
merit ſaved them not from contumely and perſecu- 
tion, becauſe they had defended the eternal laws of 
Morality and the Goſpel againſt the execrable max- 
ims and caſuiſtry of the Jeſuits, who in their volumi- 
nous writings had confounded all Morality. and Con - 
ſcience. For this the Gentlemen of Port Royal 
were repreſented as Atheiſts, Heretics, and enemies 
to the Church, nay as enemies to the Government, 
and thence expoſed to all injuſtice, ill uſage and the 
frowns of power. The like treatment had. the divine 
Archbiſhop of Carabray, the immortal Fenelox, 
When at the ſame time, the groſſeſt ignorants, the 
vileſt voluptuaries, the moſt hot headed bigots, were 
Pri ga, excellent Catholics, applauded, and pre- 
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What the King of Sardinia has lately done, in 
taking the education of youth out of the hands of 
the Jeſuits, merits great attention, and is an exam- 
ple to other Princes and States, at leaſt to thoſe of 
the ſame communion. It was indeed of high mo- 
ment, that the public education ſhould not be di- 
rected by an order of men who were continually pur. 
ſuing an intereſt directly againſt the intereſt of the 
State; who taught his Subjects not ſo much to te- 
verence the Magiſtrate as to reverence them, nor to 
love or conſider the good of the whole, but rhe good 
of that Order; who poiſoned. them with party-max- 
ims deſtructive of the maxims of ſociety, and inſtead 
of inſtilling the benevolent principles of peace and 
mutual forbearance, without which all ſociety muſt 
be miſerable or periſh, inſpired virulence and eter- 
nal hate, and would rather ſee the State run-into ru- 
in and diſſolution, than ſuffer the leaſt variation from 
their own conceits, however fond, or ridiculous, or 
wicked, For, tis notorious, that this is the ſpirit 
of the Jeſuits. 1 wiſh it were not the ſpirit of ſeveral 
other ſects and bigots, eſpecially where their bigotry 
is animated by a paſſion for power and riches. It 
ſeems the Court at Turin is not much diſturbed at 
the Threats of the Reverend Fathers to leave the 
country, but even frankly offers paſsports to as many 
as think fit to go. ron tet 7 
No body can forget the extraordinary merit and 
bitter treatment of the late excellent Dr. Clark, his 
able performances in defence of Chriſtianity, and 
the teſtleſs attempts to ruin him as a bad Churchman. 
The declaration of Father Canaye the Jeſuit to the 
Marſhal D' Hocquincourt, related by St. Evremont, 
was open and inſtructive. The Marſhal had ſaid, 
that he was formerly a Janſeniſt, but he was now for 
the Jeſuits, and could be cruciticd for his i 
e l 
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tho he knew not why or wherefore. Oh excellent 
words, bleſſed motions, ſays the Jeſuit! be crucified 
for Religion, yet not know why or wherefore ! What 
an extraordinary grace, my Lord, has Heaven be- 
ſtowed. upon you? Eſtote ſicuti infantes : Be as 
little children: Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, The 
good Father liked the Marſhal's zeal the better for 
being ſtark blind : So far was he from blaming his 
ignorance. 


Wherever it is more dangerous to offend the Cler- 
gy than to offend God, tis natural for the intereſt 
of Religion to decay. For, the ignorant and the 
many, will always incline, nay probably be taught 


to rely more upon them than upon him, and to think 


that if they can but pleaſe them, they cannot diſ- 
pleaſe him. Where an ill man who conforms, is 
better uſed than a good man who diſſents, the ne- 
ceſſity of being good will not be conſidered, but the 
neceſſity of being conformable, and men will not be 
ſo much afraid of ſin as of diſſenting. When the do- 
ing certain actions, which may be done without any 
devoutneſs at all, ſhall yet paſs for devotion, many 
will be apt to think that when they have performed 
theſe, they have done all that is required, at leaſt 
made amends for paſt iniquities, which they may ill 
cancel, as often as committed, by the like atonement 
and repetitions,. and by a little devotion on one day 
in the week, calm their conſcience about all their 
tailings during the reſt. kid 1631 gat 

Thus falſe zeal is as it were a mulct for want of Reli- 
gion, and paſſes for Religion; and many other Church - 
men beſides thoſe of Rome, ſeem to accept of equiva- 
lents in the room of real piety. Were it other wiſe, the 
guides of one ſect would love the ſober and good men 
of another ſet better than the vicious of their own. 
They would hate the ſtricteſt conformiſts who wanted 
virtue, and eſteem ſeparatiſts who had it. But,I doubt 
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the conſtant praftice is otherwiſe in moſt Churches 
and Sefts. So that the name of Religion is uſed, 
but the thing, the eſſence, is often turned into fadti. 
on and party, and loſt in the endleſs paſſions of men. 
They all talk of Chriſt and Pau/ and appeal to them. 
Perhaps 'tis well for many that they are not yet cal. 
led upon by either to make good their appeals. Nay, 
were Chriſt or Paul to return to the earth under their 
former characters, I fear their reception, in many 
countries, would not be better than it was — bor 

This Section, as well as the whole Diſcourſe grows 
too long tho much more might be ſaid. 1 ſhall 
make but one obſervation more, namely, upon the 
ſtrange inconſiſtency which has ſometimes appeared 
in the notions of ſome great and venerable Doctors 
about evil and fin 5 I mean how they could be vehe- 
ment againſt peccadillos, againſt follies and frailties, 
which were of little conſequence, and for which per: 
haps they bad no reliſh, yet could often, at the ſame 
time, go deliberately, nay zealouſly into apparent 
meaſures of public oppreſſion or of public tumults 
and war; could affiſt and ſanctify the moſt enormous, 
the moſt dreadful, the moſt complicated and devour- 
ing of all fins, thoſe of Tyranny and Rebellion; could 
declaim terribly againſt profane ſwearing, which on- 
ly hurt him who uttered it, and yet encourage and 
animate univerſal Perjury, ſometimes in Magiſtrates, 
at another time in the People; and be for eſtabliſh- 
ing univerſal Slavery, or inciting general Revolts, 
at different times, 45 as they happened to be pleaſ- 
ed or diſguſted. For, ſuch has been the inconſiſten- 
cy of their behaviour in many countries and at many 
times; and, as none have ever proved ſorer plagues 
to righteous Governors, none have been ſuch fell 
champions for Tyrants. And as to the abuſes of Re- 
ligion, eſpecially ſuch as were gainful, have they ever 
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appeared willing to reform them, or willingly ſuf- 


fered them to be reformed by others ?. And have not 
all great and uſeful Reformations been accompliſhed 
by the Laity, and conſtantly oppoſed by the public 
Teachers? Could Religion, the humble and diſin- 
tereſted Religion of the Goſpel flouriſh under ſuch 
Circumſtances and ſuch Directors? 


Sect. XV. Of Public Spirit, its uſe and efficacy, How 
little promoted by publick Teachers. Some Conſi- 


derations upon the importance and character of Pub- 
lic Spirit. 


W HILST the public Teachers were ſo much 
attached to party and intereſt, it was no won- 

der that in their teaching there were many material 
omiſſions. One thing of great importance they ſeem 
to have almoſt entirely neglected, I mean the raiſing 
and recommending of Public Spirit, ſo neceſſary to 
the proſperity of every Country, and even to the 
reſervation of all. Twas this which animated the 
oman State, and ſet the Romans above all other 
men. But they who inſtructed the youth of Rome 
had no by-ends, no detached intereſts of their own. 
They inſpired ſuch as they taught, with the love of 
their Country, and of Virtue and of Honour. The 
public good, the glory of the State, was the end of 
all, and to promote it they had learned chearfully to 
forego every private advantage, nay life it ſelf. This 
was a fine ſpirit, early and conſtantly infuſed, and 
rodueed men who were a credit and ornament to 
uman nature, and are patterns ſtill for the whole 
race, Such was the glorious effect of a noble and 


rational education. 
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The Romans began to know the value of Liberty, 
and to feel a paſſion for the Public Weal, at an age 
when others ſince are conning over words, and know 
little elſe but to fear the rod, and without once think» 
ing of their Country, only leatn to reverence a par- 
ticular ſet of men and names, and heartily to hate all 
the reſt. They are for a courſe of many years em- 
ployed about words, and notions and ſubtleties z and 
when they are thus ſufficiently diſciplined into nar- 
rowneſs of mind, when their heads are well filled 
with abſurd maxims and unmeaning diſtinctions, they 
may be ſafely truſted abroad in the world, as ſecure 
againſt all free and rational ſentiments, and poſſeſſed 
with falſe ideas of reverence and of averſion, to the 
end of their lives. When, like the young Romans, 
they might be ſhining in afſemblies or armies, they 
are engaged in Logic and combating in Metaphyſics, 

Mr. Lock ſays, © *Tis matter of aſtoniſhment, 
© that men of quality and parts ſhould ſuffer them- 
« ſelves to be ſo far miſled be cuſtom and implicit 
© faith, Reaſon, if conſulted, would adviſe, that 
© their childrens time ſhould be ſpent in acquiring 
< what might be uſeful to them when they come to 
© be men, rather than to have their heads ſtuffed with 
ca deal of traſh, a great part whereof they uſually 
© never do ('tis certain they never need to) think on 
© again as long as they live; and ſo much as does 
«© ſtick by them they are only rhe worſe for. This is 
© ſo well known, that I appeal to parents themſelves, 
© who have been at coſt to have their young heirs 
© taught it, whether it be not ridiculous for their 
© ſons to have any tintture of that ſort of learning, 
© when they come abroad into the world; whether 
© any appearance of it would not leſſen and dif- 


grace them in company, And that certainly muſt ' 


© be 
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be an admirable acquiſition, and deſerves well to 
© make a part in education, which men are aſhamed 
© of where they. are moſt concerned to ſhew their 
parts and breeding.” | #7 ; 

In latter ages the cauſe of public Liberty has been 
little beholden to the public Teachers, who, inſtead 
of inſtilling and cheriſhing Public Spirit, without 
which Liberty can hardly ſubſiſt, have too often ex- 
erted all their endeavours to extinguiſh both. Where- 
ver Slavery is ſettled, they help too affiduouſly to 
confirm it, and where it is not, many of them have 
appeared diligent agents to introduce it. Was it 
thus they merited the profound reverence which they 
claimed from mankind, thus that they earned the 
mighty revenues which they enjoyed, for bringing 
upon men the higheſt evil which men can ſuffer, an 
evil big with every other evil, the dreadful calamity 
of public Servitude.? | 

For the following part of this Section upon Pub- 
lic Spirit, I am obliged to a noble Lord of great 
knowledge, obſervation and parts,. with all which he 
himſelf ſeems to be much leſs acquainted, than they 
are who have the happineſs of knowing him; and 
ſuch is the private manner in which he paſſes moſt of 
his time, that his acquaintance are. far from nume- 
rous : So natural it is for fine qualifications to be ace 
companied with great modeſty. - 

© It is a remark of Thucydides, that bad Laws well 
| executed are better than good Laws not duly ob- 
© ſerved. It is not enough for a Nation to have a 
good Conſtitution, unleſs both the Governors and 
People concur in adhering to it with ſtrictneſs. 
Abuſes once ſuffered to creep in, ſo naturally gain 
ground, ſo quickly, ſpread, that it requires con- 
* ſtant vigilance. to prevent their entrance and 
* growth, A jealouſy-for the Public is a commen- 
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© dable jealouſy, and if ever the exceſs of any paſſion 
pete juſtifiable, it would ſurely be fo here. That 
© ternper of mind to which we give the name of Pub- 
© lic Spirit, is ſo neceflary to all ſocieties, that tis 
c next to impoſhble they ſhould long ſubſiſt without 
© jt. Indeed, whatever difficulties particular men 
© thay find in the exerciſe of it, all men agree to 
© eommietid it. Nor can there be better proof of the 
excellence of any character, than to ſee the very 
men who reſolve never to deſerve it, taking great 
© pains to make the world believe that they have a 
© right to it. | * 

© In times of the greateſt corruption, we do not 
find, that ever a corrupt man of any ſenſe dur 
© openly avow his principles, or declare that he 
© made his own intereſt the meaſure of his public 
conduct. Quite otherwiſe : Such men are apt to 
© ſtart at their own picture, and will not forgive 
© thoſe who diſcoyer their views and repreſent them 
© in proght colours. Such tenderneſs is prudential; 
© ſince the diſcovery of ill defigns, is a ſtep towards 


E 3 them. Beſides, men are generally more 


© aſhamed of vices that ſhew the weakneſs of their 
© underſtanding, than of thoſe which unfold the cor- 
© ryption of their hearts. *Tis a confeſſion of the 
© meannels of a ſelfiſh diſpoſition,' that men are thus 
© loth to be thought governed by it. Though they 
© would be glad rg reap benefit from theit tow pur- 
0 4's they are aſnamed to be detected in contrivirg 
It therefore looks as if it were equally renoun- 
* cing the rules of good ſenſe and every impulſe of 
* good nature, to be 'deſtittte' of regard for the wel- 
fare of the Community, or to i magine that any pri- 
© vate advantage can ſtand in competition with the 
< proſperity of the whole. Fot one nation TN 
» x Mae 


rich by the ſpoils of others, is very unjuſt, yet not 
always impolitie. But to weaken and impoyeriſh 
our own Country, is as fooliſh as tis wicked; ſince 
private property. muſt be very inſecure hen once 
that of the public is in danger ; nor can it be ever 
more ſo than when it comes to he deſerted hy thoſe 
* whole intereſt it is to preſerye t. 
I believe that. ſcarce any Conſtitution has been 
© overturned by mere accidents or misfortunes. Er- 
© rors at home may have immediately contributed to 
* national ruin, and foreign invaſion brought it on. 
© But a long courſe of miſmauagements, of ambition 
and rapine, and of evil and leoſe adminiſtration, 
© has generally preceded all great Revolutjons; when 
the leading men made it their only ſtudy: to ſup- 
plant, decry, and oppreſs each other.; hen the 
People were on both ſides perverted to ſerve the 
© narrow, and corrupt purpoſes of particular and op- 
© polite Leaders, and were animated not hy zeal for 
their Country, but for hoſtile factions debauching 
© and rending their Country. Whenever cabals, and 
© licenge, whenever corruption and contempt. of au- 
© thority, are the meaſures of acquiring, and after- 
© wards of ſupporting power, the conſequences mult 
be oppreſſion and injuſtice, which will naturally in- 
© troduce diſorder and confuſon. A Soverment thus 
© ſapped, in the foundations, like a tree looſened at 
the roots, will jnfallibly be overturned by the firſt 
unruly hlaſt, and would in time be over ſet even by 
6 its own weight. Mis T7 74 . ion ii 
Societies can never ſubſiſt but through the ſame 
© means hy which they were firſt inſtituted. Impar- 
© tiality,and juſtice, zeal for the Public, and a ſtea- 
© dy adherence to its intereſt, ate the only national 
ſecurities. When theſe are wanting, large terri- 
tories and great fleets and armies will prove but 
feeble ſupports; and in ſpight of all ſuch ſplendid 
Vol. III. + * ap* 
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* raven) deſtruction will follow. The ſeveral 

changes of Government in the Grecian Common- 
wealths, are proofs of this obſervation. Abuſes of 
power made corruption neceſſary ; corruption pro- 
duced baſeneſs, luxury, and the extinction of all 
virtue, and theſe ſeldom ended but in ſome kind of 
Uſurpation and Tyranny, Nor were they brought 
to a ſenſe of their follies till they had thus ſuffered 
for them; and, before they thought of returning 
to their old principles of honeſty and Public Spi- 
rit, they muſt be firſt awakened by the ſevere lad 


of ſome arbitrary power. mw 
© Tt was for this integrity of Manners, for this 
Public Spirit, and inviolable attachment to' their 
Conſtitution, that the Lacedzmonians were ſo re- 
markable, as were alſo the Romans for many ages, 
and it was through the decay of Public Spirit and 
national Integrity, that Athens was ſo near being 
deſtroyed in the courſe of the Peloponneſian War. 
Alcibiades, who had boundleſs ambition, employed 
his great wealth in debauching the People, that by 
their aſſiſtance he might raiſe himſelf upon the ruin 
of his antagoniſt. Hence alſo the peace concluded 
between the two nations by Nictas, was broken a 
few years after it was made; a breach which 
brought on all thoſe loſſes abroad, all thoſe diſtrac- 
tions at home, which had like to have ended in the 
utter ſubjection of the Republic. . 
Many examples of this kind are found in the Ro- 
man Hiſtorians; but remarkable above all is the 
ſtory and conduct of Cæſar, who by debauching the 
* 5 enſlaved the State. Whoever reads Tul 
Epiſtles, which are a curious ſecret Hiſtory of thoſe 
times, muſt be ſtruck with the prodigious diſſolu- 
tion of manners in that once honeſt and powerful 
© People. Indeed fo aſtoniſhing was the change, oo 
N * _ © they 
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© they were become even paſt reclaiming. All the 
« ſmart of their long aud heavy misfortunes, was not 
« ſufficient to bring them back to a ſenſe of their du- 
* ty to their country. Inſomuch that when by the 
death of their Dictator, Liberty was once more 
as it were preſented to them, they wanted the cou- 
© rage, or rather they had not the honeſty to ac- 
«© cept it. cates lth | 5 
© If we inquire into the accounts of latter days, we 
© (till find the ſame cauſes regularly producing the 
© ſame effects. What was it occaſioned thoſe long 
© and deſperate civil wars, which afflicted and almoſ 
© deſtroyed the great and powerful Kingdom of 
© France? Was it not private ambition, private in» 
© tereſt carried on under public pretences ? The pre- 
© ſervation of the old Religion, and the modeſt re- 
© queſt of a toleration to the new, were the outward 
© appearances, and very plauſible they were; But 
© the unjuſtifiable ambition of the Princes, and the 
< ſelfiſh attachment of their dependents, were the ſe- 
© cret ſprings'that produced and prolonged thoſe per- 
* nicious diſturbances, pernicious not only in weaken- 
© ing and impoveriſhing the State for the preſent, 
© but in debauching the principles of all orders of 
© men, and making each fide look upon the irregular 
© views of their own party as the only objects of at- 
© tention and zeal, and thus ſacrifice the intereſt, nay 
© almoſt the very being of the Community to the 
© low and narrow purſuits of furious factions. And 
© when after the ſhort calm of | Hexry the fourth's 
© reign, the public diſorders began to reviye in the 
< minority of his Succeſſor, and it was found neceſ- 
* ſary for the ſupport of the Royal Power, to curb 
© and break that -of 'the Grandees, an opportunity 
© was furniſhed to two ſucceeding Miniſters, for their 
© own ſecurity as well as their Maſter's, totally to 
* deſtroy all poſſibility of oppoſition. 80 that put- 
g « ting 
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« ting an end to the old eſtabliſhment, in its room 
< they ſet up a new, which, probably, the French 
c Nation will never be able to remove or alter. 
ITis impoſſible to forget, on this occaſion, the 

© great Revolution in a neighbouring Kingdom, not 
© much above half a century ago. Whilſt the No- 
© bility and Commons were wiſely quarrelling about 
© the manner of railing the money requiſite. for dif- 
< banding the army, two, or three Parricides ſuatched 
t the opportunity, and ſold. the Liberties of their 

© Country for two hundred and fifty thouſand crowns, 
« and changed an elective and limited Monarchy 
c into one hereditary and abſolute, 
Who can reflect on the folly of ſuch conduct, 
e without ſurprize, when he conſiders it as ſome- 
c times paſſing upon the world for mighty artifice 
< and cunning; to barter away ſubſtances for (ha- 
0 dos, to Par with a: birthright for a meſs of pot- 
tage, is an, abſurdity ſo glaring, that one might as 
© well believe thoſe who do it to be poſſeſſed with 
© real honeſty as with any, ſhare of wiſdom. Con- 
© temptible and poor and fooliſh; are any terms, 
© even the higheſt terms, for betraying one's Coun- 
© try. _ They, who do it, do but teach and encou- 
©. rage others to play the ſame game upon themſelves, 
© where they find. by their example it may be done 
* with. impunity. What is general diſhoneſty, but 
c general inſecurity ?. To prattiſe villany ourſelves, 
© is to authorize it in others againſt us; and hes 
natural to loſe by it as to gain by it. They who 
< for ſome profit of their on would defraud man- 
c kind of their liberties or fortunes are like ſharpers 
Who intoxicate her“ with liquor before they 
c play with them. They may ſucceed in robbing | 
© their dupes of their money, but have cauſe to fear | 
© their rage; ſince by the unjuſt loſs of their-mone), 
men are likewiſe apt to loſe all temper. 

wy * | Without 
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Without peace of mind there can be no ſuch 

« thing as happineſs 3 nor can there be any peace of 
mind where there is a ſenſe of guilt, which is na- 
turally accompanied with apprehenſion of danger. 
© Can ſuch as know that they are not to be truſted 
« themſelves, ever frankly truſt others? They will 
© be apt to think others like themſelves, true only 
© to ſelf-intereſt, and ſo will try to'deceive them, as 
well as deſpiſe them for being deceived. Thus 
« endleſs diſhoneſty, whether in private or public 
© life; will be attended with endleſs anxieties, when 
© ſuch as practiſe it remember that by all their un- 
© righteous acquiſitions, all their guilty ſucceſs, they 
can only ſet themſelves up as marks to be ſhot at, 
* and will have the leſs chance of eſcaping by being 
© ſo much expoſed. + | | 
© Greatneſs acquired by great abilities and Public 
Spirit, is a noble acquiſition, and will be enjoyed 
with ſatisfaction, tho it cannot always eſeape oblo- 
* quy and clamour. But power and pomp purchaſed 
© by the miſery and groans of the People, as it is 
* always deteſtable, ſo'tis always unſafe. Grandeur, 
in order to be reſpected by the Public, muſt be 
* ſupported with merit towards the Public, They 
* who love the People, they who conſult their inter- 
© eſt and purſue it, are worthy to ſhine amongſt them, 
© nay, worthy to rule them. But greatneſs without 
© dignity, which ariſes as well from public benevo- 
* lence as from capacity, is like Laws without penal- 
© ties: The weak and ſimple may perhaps ſubmit. to 
them; but they are deſpiſed by thoſe whom they 
are moſt wanted to reſtrain. To be exalted upon the 
ruins of Liberty and Laws, to rife by force and 
* iniquity, and to aſſert ſuperiority over men by 
hurting and oppreſſing them, is ſtrange infatuati- 
© on, a dangerous province. ITis like being mount= 
* ed on an unruly horſe without bit or bridle 3 f fi- 
| ua- 
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tuation which no wiſe man would chuſe to be in, 
© When Solon was adviſed to make uſe of his intere? 
© with his countrymen to ſeize the ſupreme rule, he 
© anſwered wiſely, that Tyranny was indeed a fair 
© ſpot ; but there was no way to come out of it. 

£ Such as are known not to love their Country, can- 
not reaſonably expect to be ſafe in it, or that en- 
mity to the Public will not meet with public hate, 
which is the next ſtep to public revenge: And 
they who are indifferent to every intereſt but theit 
own, tho they may purchaſe: flatterers Who have 
minds as bad as theirs, can never be exempt from 
one miſerable reflection, that moſt men, and all 
the beſt men abhor them, whilſt only a few of the 
worſt applaud them; nor can they find much de- 
light from the hollow praiſes of a tribe of Fawners, 
when they remember that injured multitudes are at 
the ſame time perhaps curſing them. 

© The deſire of applauſe is implanted in human na- 
ture, and without doubt intended by the Author 
of nature as an incitement to virtue and benevolent 
actions; ſince by ſuch means only we can be ſure of 
obtaining ſo pleaſing a gratification. We may in- 
deed perſonate Public Spirit for a while, yet have 
none, and for a while paſs for virtuous without 
having Virtue: But the fraud will ſoon be diſco- 
vered. No diſguiſes can long hide the falſe Pa- 
triot 3 and his hypocriſy will but add to his con- 
demnation, when it is no longer able to cover his 
guilt, 

© There ſeems to. be one never failing teſt whence 
to diſtinguith a public ſpirited Mad; even an ho- 
neſt and diſintereſted heart. This is a ſort of conſti- 
tutjonal Virtue, and whoever. has it is ſecure a- 
gainſt many of the moſt dangerous temptations. 
The love of money and of power are violent paſſ- 
ons, and few who are ſtrongly poſſeſſed with then 
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* can fafely truſt themſelves. How naturally does 
© the avaricious man liſten to any ſcheme for filling 
© his coffers > How eagerly does the ambitious man 
© enter into meaſures. for enlarging his figure and 
© power? How apt are both to flatter themſelves 
© that they deſerve all that they can poſſibly poſſeſs, 
© that whatever they can graſp is but their due, and 
© that therefore they can never graſp too much? 
© Blinded by theſe favourite inclinations they can bear 
© nothing that thwarts them; and as they thus ſtats 
the account on one (ide only, the ballance muſt be 
© eternally one way. 

© The true Patriot is content to take the approba- 
© tion of his own conduct, at leaſt for one part of his 
© reward 3 neither would he exchange his quiet of 
© mind, or the good wiſhes of his countrymen, for 
* all the benefit which he could poſſibly make by juſt- 
© ly forfeiting either. He has a general benevolence 
© to the reſt of the world, and cannot taſte that un- 
© natural happineſs of being alone eaſy amongſt the 
© many that are miſerable, eſpecially were they to 
© be miſerable by his means. Though he may not 
© ſet up for any romantic pitch of Patriotiſm, tho 
© he do not undertake to devote himſelf for his Coun- 
© try, like Curt ius, and may be diffident of the weak- 
© neſs of human nature when put upon ſuch. awful 
trials; yet of one Virtue he is at all times ſure, 
© never to ſacrifice the Public to his paſſions. or in» 
* tereſt, or risk the oe of the State for any 
* views or emoluments of his own, = 
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The SUMMARY. 


HE decay of good Hiſtorians, whence : the partia* 
lity of Writers, wy What copious matter for 
the following Hiſtory. The condition of the City, & 
mies and Provinces, upon the death of Nero, Galba 
diſliked: "the wickedneſs of bis Miniſters : the Soldiery 

diſcontent, Of Veſpaſian, Mucianus, ard the forces 
in the Eaſt. Thoſe in Germany revolt. Galba adopts 
Piſo: Othio conſpires againſt both, corrupts the Pre- 
torian guards, and 1s by them ſaluted Emperor, 
Galba and Piſo murdered : their Characters. What 
terror prevails in the City. Vitellius proclaimed Em. 
peror, by whom and how. The march of his Army and 


ay 


Generals into Italy: be himſelf follows. His luxury 
and ſtupidity. The cruelty and rapine of bis Generals, 
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Cxcina and Valens. The behaviour of Otho ; be and 
Vitellius'#rive to over. reach one another. Combuſtions 
in Meſia, hut repreſſed. The terrible Spirit of the 
ſoldiers in the City, their diſorders and inſurrettion ; 
require to have the whole Senate murdered : are hard- 
ly appedſed by Otho. The melancholy ftate of Rome: 
Otho leaves it and proceeds to war. All theſe the 
tranſactions of a few months. | 1 


I T H the ſecond Conſulſhip of Servius Gal. 
Ba, who in it had Titus Vinius for his Col» 
legne, I ſhall begin this Work. For, the preceding 
hiſtory, eight hundred and twenty years backwards 
to the foundation of Rome, has been by divers au- 
thors compiled, who in recounting the tranſactions 
of the Roman people, have acquitted themſelyes 
with an - eloquence equal to their freedom of ſpirit 
unconfined. Bur when after the battle of Actium 
public peace could be no otherwiſe obtained, than 
by throwing the whole power of the Roman world 
into the hands of one, all ſuch noble writers utterly 
diſappeared. Moreover, towards the impairing and 
corrupting of truth, many other cauſes concurred : 
As firſt, the Public, being but one man's property, 
was no ma's concern, and Rome was to her own 
Citizens become like another State, foreign and un- 
known, . Next, as well from a ſervile proneneſs to 
idolize the Emperors, as from a deteſtation of their 
perſons and power, their conduct was miſrepreſented. 
So that, between the nel complaiſance of ſome, 
and the perſonal wrath of others, the impartial cafe 
of informing poſterity was loft. It is true that a+ 
gainſt the arts of a fawning writer we are-edfily upon 
our guard. But readily ſwallowed are bitterneſs and 
calumnies ; fince, while in Tycopliaficy there appears 
the deteſtable guilt of ſervitude and debaſement, de- 
Vol, III. Llz traction 
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traction and invective come covered under the deceit- 
ful diſguiſe of boldneſs and free ſpeech. To me nei- 
ther was Galba, nor Otho, nor Vitellius known by a- 
ny act of fayour or injuſtice. That my promotion in 
the State was begun by Veſpaſian, augmented by 77. 
tus, and by Domitian advanced yet higher, I would 
by no means diſowu. But by thoſe Who, like me, 
profeſs to deliver truth, naked and uncorrupt, nor 
perſonal affection nor perſonal hate muſt be ad- 
mitted in their characters of men. If life remain, 1 
have reſerved, for the ſtudy and employment of my 
old age, the reign of the deified Nerva, with that of 
the Emperor Trajan; a work more copious, as well 
as more fafe. Such is the rare felicity of theſe times, 
when you are at full liberty to entertain what- ſenti- 
ments you will, and to declare what ſentiments. you 
entertain. 1 £4 3.36 
My preſent attempt is to deſcribe a time abound- 
ing in revolutions and ſurprizing events; tragical in 
battles and ſlaughter z full of fury and faction, of in- 
ſurrections and revolts 3 a time horrible and bloody 
even in the intervals of peace. Behold four Empe- 
Tors ſlain by the ſword z three fierce civil wars, fo- 
reign wars ſtill more; generally a fad mixture of 
both civil and foreign: Our affairs indeed ſucceſsful 
in the Eaſt, but in the Weſt melancholy and diſaſ- 
trous : Commotions begun in IIlyricum, and begin- 
ning in both the Gaulsz Britain reduced, and juſt 
after loſt : The Suevian people, and thoſe of Sarma- 
tia, confederated againſt us; the name of the Daci- 
ans, for the many bloody defeats, ſometimes ſuſtain- 
ed from them by us, ſometimes by us returned upon 


them, become great and renowned: The Parthians 


ready to arm upon the appearance of -a. counterſeit 


Vero: Italy in the mean time afflited with freſh ca- 


lamities altogether tragical, or with old, after a long 


intermiſſion, reyived: The faireſt cities of Campe- 
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nia ſwallowed up or overthrown, and that fine ter- 
ritory, fruitful above all others, covered with deſo- 
lation: Rome it ſelf, by frequent conflagrations, laid 
waſte; her temples, the moſt venerable and ancient, 
utterly. conſumed; and even the capitol burnt down 
by the hands of Romans: Religion profaned ; migh- 
ty and daring adulteries : The Iſles peopled with Ex- 
iles; the rocks contaminated with murder and blood. 
But more hideous ſtill were the ravages and cruelty 
at Rome. It was treaſonable to be noble; capital 
to be rich 4 criminal to have borne honours ; crimi- 
nal to have declined. them; and the reward of worth 
and virtue was quick and inevitable deſtruction. Nor 
were the baneful villanies of the Informers more ſhoc- 
king than their mighty and diſtinguiſhing rewards ; 
whilſt upon-ſome were beſtowed, as the ſpoils of the 
State, the Pontifical dignities and thoſe of the Con- 
ſulſhip : others were ſeat with Procuratorial autho- 
rity into the Provinees: ſome were prime confidents 
and miniſters at home; and in every ſtation, exert- 
ing all their ,terrors and purſuing their -hate, they 
controled and confounded all things. --Slayes were 
ſuborned againſt their Maſters, Freedmen againſt 
their Patrons 35 and ſuch as had no enemies were be- 

trayed and undone by their friends. | 
The age however. was not ſo utterly forſaken of 
all virtue, but that it likewiſe afforded laudable ex- 
amples of friendſhip and magnanimity. There were 
mothers who accompanied their baniſhed. ſons 3 wives 
who followed their husbands into exiles in kindred 
were found reſolution and ſuccour; in ſons in law 
conſtancy and duty; in ſlaves ſuch fidelity as mocked 
all the menaces and horror of the torture: Illuſtri- 
ous men ſtruggling under keen diſtreſs, ſupporting 
it nobly, and their fortitude in death equal to that 
of the moſt celebrated ancients. Beſides the endleſs e- 
mergencies and rotations which were purely * 5 
re 
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there appeared, in the earth and the air, ſuch figns 
as were more than natural, the tumult and metiaces 
of thunder, and other prophetie warnings ;; but all 
ſtrangely varying, 10 l, terrible, doubtful, appa- 
rent. In truth, as never had more tragical calami- 
ties befallen the Roman people, never was it proved 
by more evident indications, that not for our pro. 
tection, but for their on vengeance, is the 'provi- 
dence of the Gods over us. 4 918 
But before I begin the thread of my ſtory, itſetrhs 
neceflary to repreſtnt the condition of the City, to 
ſhew the ſpirit of the ſeveral armies, the ſtate and 
diſpoſition of the Provinces, with all our political 
advantages and weakriefits in the whole Roman world; 
that hence may be learnt not only the laſt xefulr of 
things, which is fot the moſt part fortuitous, but 
their cauſes too and firſt movements. As the death 
of Nero paſs'd for a public bleſſing, ſpecially in the 
firſt impulſe of joy ; fo it awakened different paſſions 
ih the minds of men, not only at Rome, in the Se- 
nate, People, and City troops, but in all the Le- 
gions every where, and in the Leaders of the Legi 
ons; as then firſt was diſcleſed a ſecret of govern- 
ment which affected all theſe intereſts 5 © that dlſe- 
© where than at Rome an Emperor could be created. 
The Senators rejoicing in their ancient liberty juſt 
reſumed, exerciſed it with the greater boldiieſs, as 
Galba was a new Prince, not yer eſtabliſhed; and ab- 
ſent. The principal Roman Knights were, neut to 
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the Senators, inſpired with the ſame pleaſing paſſion, e 
Such of the people as remained uncorrupt, and were If * 
attached to the intereſt of the great families, with the Wl © 
followers and freedmen of perſons condemned to il © 
death or exile, became revived with vigorous hopes. Wl * 
The Vulgar, they who wete funk in fördidueſs and tt 
debauchery, and inured to the” idle amuſements of i "! 
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the Theatre and the Circus ; with them the yiler 
ſort of bandmen, or others who havipg waſted their 
fortunes, ſubſiſted by the infamous vices of Mero; 
were all ſtruck with ſadneſs, all greedy of rumours. 
and innovations. 5 8700) 21 
The Soldiery of Rome, who were paſſeſſed with 
a long and ſworn fealty to the family of the Cæſars, 
and from no biaſs in themſelves, but rather by arti- 
fice and inſtigation, were urged to deſert Nero 3 af - 
ter they found that the promiſe of a donative in 641. 
bes name was unfulfilled; that there was not in 
peace, as in war, equal ſcope for mighty merit and 
mighty recompences and that the favour of a Prince 
created by the Legions, would be engrafſed by the 
Legions 3 became abandoned to novel deſigns, in 
which they were further animated by the treaſonahle 
practices of Nympbidias their Captain, who bad em- 
barked in meaſures to ſeize the Sovereignty. It is 
true, that in the very attempt Aymphbidres periſhed. 
But, tho the head of the conſpiracy was cut off, maſt 
of the ſoldiers had been engaged in it, and their diſ- 
atection remained. Nor did they refrain from ſedi- 
tious inveckives, vilitying Calla for his eld ene and 
warice. That ſeverity af his, 8 quality ſo admired 
of old, and by the ancient armies ever diſtinguiſhed 
with applauſe, was very grievaus to a flothful ſoldie- 
75 ſcorning the primitive diſcipline, and far faurtecn 
jears ſo habituated o the haſt reign of Wer, that 
it this time they no Jeſs admired the vileneſs and vi- 
ces of their Princes, chan ef ald they had adared 
their virtues. The diſaffection was heightened hy a 
ſaying of Galbs's, a ſaying worthy of virtue and the 
Commonwealth, but to. himſelf perilaus; That he 
choſe bis ſoldiers, and did nas bur dbem, Neither did 
the reſt of his conduct carreſpond with this good 
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Titus Viniss and Cornelius Laco, his miniſters, the 
one of all men the moſt peſtilently wieked, the other 


the moſt worthleſs and abject, deriving upon him 


the weight and ſcandal of their own number leſs ini- 
quities, and ſcorn upon the impotence of the admi- 
niſtration, involved the Prince, already enfeebled 
with age, in utter ruin and diſgrace. Slow and bloo- 
dy was his march to Rome, having in it ſlain Cixgo- 
nius Varro, Conſul eleft, and Petronius Tur pilia nu, 
who had been Conſul; the former as an accomplice 
in the Conſpiracy of Nymphidius, Petronius for having 
commanded as General under Nero: And both were 
deemed to periſh as Innocents, as they died without 
being heard in their own defence. His public entry 
into the City, after the maſſacre of ſo many thotiſand 
ſoldiers deſtitute of arms, was of boding aſpett, and 
terrible even to thoſe by whoſe ſwords they had fallen, 
A Spaniſh Legion was by him brought into the Ci- 
ty, where likewiſe remained another, one enrolled 
by Nero out of the Marines. So that Rome was fil- 
led with an army altogether new and extraordinary 
there. For, beſides all theſe forces, there were ma- 
ny more from Germany, Britain, and Illyricum; 
ſuch as had been thence detached by Nero, and ſent 
forwards to the Caſpian ſtreights, for the war which 
he meditated againſt the Albanians,” but recalled to 
ſuppreſs the revolt of Yindex in Gaul. Mighty and 
abundant materials theſe for public combuſtions and 
changes; in truth not all directly combining in fa- 
vour of any particular, yet all prepared for the next 
dariag pt..“ a nie 
At the ſame juncture it fortuned, that the aſſaſſi- 
nation of Clodius Macer, and that of Fonteins Capito, 


were divulged. Macer, whilſt he raiſed manifeſt | 
commotion in Africa, was by Trebonius Garurian, | 


mand of 


the Imperial Procurator there, at the com 


Calba, 
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Galba, flainz and Capito in Germany for the fame 
crime, by Cornelius Aquinws and Fabius Valens, Com- 
manders of the Legions, without ſtaying for the Em- 
peror's command. There were who believed that 
Capito, however abominable he were, ſtained with 
avarice and immer ſed in impurities, had yet declined 
to engage in any turbulent counſels z that having 
rejected the ſolicitations of Aguinus and Valens to re- 
bel wich them, he was by them charged with their 
own ill faith and treafonz and that Galba, whether 
from unſteadineſs of Fpirit, or afraid of making dee- 
per ſcrutiny, and ſeeming to approve their conduct 
whatever it were, ſeeing whateyer it were, it could 
not be recalled 5 ratified the execution. However 
it were, both theſe executions, that of Macer as 
well as that of Capito, were ſadly received. The u- 
ſual fate this of every Prince under public hate; ſince 
every action of his, whether good or evil, is invidi- 
ouſly conſtrued and contributes to undo him. Al- 
ready too his Freedmen, indulged in immoderate 
power, were to common ſale expoſing all the honours 
and emoluments of the State. His Bodmen alſo were 
greedy to profit by their ſudden ſunſhine, and eager 
to convert into haſty gains the ſhort reign of an an- 
cient Maſter. So that in the Court of Galba appear- 
ed all the evils and excefles lately ſeen in that of Ne- 
o, and were equally grievous, but not equally ex- 
cuſed. To thoſe who were accuſtomed to behold the 
youth and gay perſon of Nero, even the age of Gal- 


ba was matter of deriſion and hate; agreeably to the 


genius of the Vulgar, in their comparing of Prin- 
ces, always to prefer figure and perſonal grace. 
Such was the temper of men at Rome, ſuitable to 
that of a 'multitudeiſo mighty and various. For the 
Provinces Spain was governed by Cluvius Rufus an e- 
loquent man, and qualified for affairs in time of Pace , 
but void of expericnce in war. Both che Gauls, 
Vol. III. Mm lides 
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ſides that they (till reverenced the memory of Vindex, 
were retained by recent obligations, the privilege of 
Roman Citizens, and the reduction of their Tribute, 
Thoſe Gallic Cities however, which lay contiguous 
to the German armies, as they were not diſtinguiſh 
ed with the like honours, but ſome of them even 
ſhortened of their territory, felt the ſame meaſure of 
indignation from the advantages reaped by others, as 
from the indignities done to themſelves. Amongſt 
the German armies appeared a ſpirit altogether 
threatening in forces ſo mighty. From the pride 
of their late victory, they were become exulting and 
furious; and from fear of being charged with eſpouſ- 
ing an oppoſite cauſe, anxious and diſtruſtful. Late 
and flow had been their revolt from Nero; neither 
had Verginius their General declared immediately 
for Galba. Whether he ſtudied to make himſelf 
Emperor, is uncertain 3 but univerſally agreed, that 
the ſoldiery had tendered him the Empire. By the 
ſlaying of Capito, even ſuch as could not complain 
that it was undeſerved, were yet piqued and enraged. 
What they wanted was a leader; Verginius having 
been, under the ſhew of friendſhip, removed -from 


them; and in his Perſon, as he was not reſtored, : 


but his conduct even arraigned, they conceived them- 

ſelves to be charged as delinquents. 9 
The Army in upper Germany contemned their 
Commander, Hordeonius Flaccus, one from his lame- 
neſs and the infirmities of age, unweildy and decre- 
pit, void of firmneſs, void of authority; unequal, in 
truth, to the direction of a ſoldiery the molt order- 
ly and peaceable. So that, under their preſent freu- 
2), they were even further inflamed by his impotent 
endeavours to reſtrain them. The Legions in lower 
Germany had been a good while without a Com- 
ander of Conſular name; till now by Galba was 
ſent Vitelliu, the ſon of that Fitellins who — 
| deen 
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been Cenſor and - thrice Conſul. This to the 
Emperor ſeemed ſufficient, The Army in Britain 
was free from all diſorder and the rage of par- 
ties. None, in truth, of all our Legions lived 
more inoffenſively than they, during all the heat and 
uproar of the civil wars; perhaps becauſe they were 
remote, and ſeparated by the ſea; or perhaps by 
frequent action in the field, they had been inured, 
upon a foreign foe rather to ſpend their hate. IIly- 
ricum remained in tranquillity z tho the Legions 
called from thence by Nero, had, while they tarried 
idle in Italy, applied by Amhaſſadors and ſolicitati- 
ons, to Verginis. But as by long tracts of countries 
the two armies were disJoined, (the moſt wholeſome 
expedient to ſecure the faith of ſoldiers) they nei- 
ther united their forces, nor communicated their 
inſection and crimes. 

The Eaſt continued hitherto free from all commo- 
tion. Licinins Mucianus, at the head of four Legi- 
ons, governed Syria, a man equally ſignal for the fa- 
vours and for the frowns of fortune. In his youth he 
had, by all arts and addreſs, courted the favour of 
men in power. His eſtate being then waſted, his 
condition deſperate, the indignation too of Claudius 
threatening him, he crept into a retirement in Aſia, 
and there lived as near to the ſtate of an exile, as he 
was afterwards to that of a Sovereign. In him cen- 
tered a ſtrange combination of qualities good and 
bad, luxury and vigilance 3. haughtineſs and com- 
plaiſance ; during receſs, exceſſively voluptuous ; 
of infinite abilities, when buſineſs urged him. Hence 
his equal ſhares of praiſe and reproach, as a public 
miniſter admired, as à private voluptuary condem- 
ned. But being a great maſter in all the ſeyeral arts 
of engaging, he was mighty in credit with thoſe 
yho were under him, or about him, or in equal au- 
thority with him; ſuch a man, finally, as could ea» 
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ſier make an Emperor than be one. The war againſt 
the Jews was conducted by Flavius Veſpaſi auus, at 
the head of three Legions; a command to which he 
had been preferred by Nero. Nor againſt Galba did 
Veſpaſian harbour any unkind wiſh or diſtaſte; nay 
he had diſpached away his Son Titus to perform feal- 
ty and homage 3 as in its place we ſhall remember. 
That the Empire was by the inviſible laws of fate, by 
prodigies divinely ſent, and by the reſponſes of Ora. 
cles, foretold and ordained to Ye/paſian and his ſons ; 
was what we believed after we had ſeen them Em- 
perors. 

The government of Egypt with the command of 
the troops which bridled it, had from the times of 
Auguſtus, been veſted in the Roman Knights with the 
authority of its ancient Kings. Such precaution he 
thought neceſſary, to retain under his own inſpection 
the government of a Kingdom ſurrounded: with ſeas 
and deſerts, abounding in grain, intoxicated with 
ſuperſtition, addicted to riot, and thence prone to 
feuds and ſedition 3 unacquainted with the reſtraints 
of law, and inſenſible of duty to magiſtrates. Ti- 
berias Alexander ruled at this time there, himſelf a 
native of Egypt. Africa and the Legions in it, were 
diſpoſed to ſubmit to any Emperor whatſoever, now 
Clodius Macer was ſlain; having in him proved the 
government of an humbler maſter. The two Mauri- 
tanias, Rætia, Noricum, Thrace, and the other 
countries adminiſtered by Procurators, adopted the 
temper of the ſeveral armies lying next them, and 
were inſtigated by love or hate to the different fatti- 
ons, according to the neighbourhood and influence 
of the ſtronger. The Provinces which were unar- 
med, and Italy itſelf principally, lay open to be in- 
ſlayed by the next inyader, whoever he were, and to 
become the prize of war and conqueſt,” In this ſitu- 
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ation flood the Roman affairs, when Servins Galba 
in his ſecond Conſulſhip, with Titus Vinius for his 
Collegue, began the year; a year which to them 
proved the laſt, and upon the Commonwealth well 
nigh brought her final doom. 2 f 1 
Early in January arrived advices from Pompeius 
propinguus, Procurator of Belgie Gaul, that the 
Legions in higher Germany, in open violation of 
their oaths and allegiance, demanded imperioufly to 
have another Emperor, and to the pleaſure of the 
Senate and People of Rome referred the free election 
of one; as from this complaiſance they hoped to 
merit a lighter cenfure of this their revolt. It was 
this intelligence that ripened the deſign about which 
Galba had for ſome time been deliberating within 
himſelf, as well as in concert with his confidents, con- 
cerning the adoption of a ſucceflor. Nor in truth 
had any ſubject, during the few months of his reign, 
ſo much filled all mouths throughout the City ; not 
from the licentious freedom only and fondnefs of can- 
vaſhng public counſels and events, but in conſidera- 
tion of the crazy age of Gala. Few indeed poſſeſſed 
any affection for the Public, or capacity to judge of 
it; but numbers, out of ſecret and ſelfiſh views, a- 
warded the adoption to this patron, or-to that friend, 
ſareading his fame in cabals. They even found mo- 
tives equally ſtrong from their hate of Titus Viniut, 
who growing daily more potent, grew thence daily 
more deteſted. For, ſuch was the weakneſs and ac- 
quieſcence of Galla, that by it the avarice of his 
friends, already inſatiable, and ravening according 
to the meaſure of his ſovereign fortune, was further 
heightned and excited; whilſt under a Prince thus 
feeble and credulous; their iniquities were attended 
with the ſmaller peril, and with gains the more 
mighty, boy 2 769511 671% 
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The whole power of the Sovereignty was ſhared 
between Titus Vinius the Conſul, and Cornelius Laco, 
Captain of the Prætorian Guards. Nor inferior to 
either in grace and authority was 7celas his Freed. 
man, now veſted : by the Gold ring with the order of 
Knighthood, and every where called by an equeſtri- 
an name, that of Martianus. Theſe favourites, al. 
ready at variance, and in ſmaller inſtances purſuing 
each his own ſeparate views, were in their ſentiments 
about chuſing a ſucceſſor, divided into two factions. 
Vinius was for Otho: Laco and Icelus were combined 
rogether, yet not ſo much to favour the intereſt of 
any particular, as that of any particular but him. 
Neither was the friendſhip between Otho and Titus 
Vinius unknown to Galba, who had learnt it from 
the bruitings of ſuch as are wont to comment upon 
all things. For, as Vinius had a daughter who was 
a widow, and Otho was not married, it was taken for 
granted that an alliance between them was intended, 
It is my opinion, that Gaba was moreover moved 
by a concern for the Commonwealth, which was in 
vain reſcued from Nero, were it to devolve upon 
Otho. For, in a manner looſe and idle had Otho 
waſted his tender years, in ſcandalous debaucheries 
his youth, and grew acceptable to Nero purely by 
imitating his profligate life, To him therefore, as 
to the chief confident in his impure pleaſures, had 
Nero committed the keeping of his beloved miſtreſs, 
Poppea Sabina, till he could accompliſh the removal 
of Octavia his wife; but ſoon ſuſpecting him for a 
rival, he ſent him to Luſitania, where the adminiſ- 
tration of that province furniſhed a pretence for keep- 
ing him from Rome, In Luſitania he governed 
with gentleneſs and popularity z was the foremoſt to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of Galla, nor failed to promote it 


with yigour z and while the war continued, made 


the 
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the nobleſt figure of all who attended it; and the 


hopes which, from ſuch recommendations, he had 
inſtantly conceived of the adoption, continued daily 
to tranſport him more and more, as he was favoured 
by moſt of the ſoldiery, and as all the courtiers and 
creatures of Nero were paſſionate for a Prince ſo re- 
ſembling the late one. OY: | 
Galba the while, who after tidings of the ſedition 
inGermany (though of Vitellius he hitherto knew no- 
thing certain) was beſet with anxieties z full of fears 
whither the fury of the armies might tend, nor in 
truth truſting to the faith of the troops in Rome 
applied what to him ſeemed the only remedy, a 
held a council for declaring a Succeflor. To it, be- 
ſides Yintus and Laco, having ſummoned Marius Cel- 
/«s, Conſul elect, and Ducennius Geminus, Governor 
of Rome; he, after a ſhort ſpeech concerning his 
own great age, ordered Piſo Licinianus to be ſent 
for; *tis uncertain whether of his own motion and 
choice, or, as ſome believed, by the perſuaſions of 
Laco; as between him and Piſo there had paſſed an 
intercourſe of friendſhip at the houſe of Rubellius 
Plautus, But he artfully recommended Piſo as one 
to himſelf unknown; and to this his counſel had 
accrued the character of fincerity from the reputation 
of the recommended, altogether eminent and unble- 
miſhed. Piſo was the ſon of Marcus Craſſus and Scri- 
lonia, and both by father and mother nobly born; 
his aſpect and demeanour reſembling thoſe of the an- 
cient Romans; and ſuch as, in candid eſtimation, 
paſſed for grave; but by thoſe who judged cenſori- 
ouſly, accounted. melancholy and auſtere. That = 
of his temper, which alarmed the diſcontented, pleaſ- 
ed the perſon adopting. 110 . 
Galba therefore, taking Piſo by the hand, is ſaid 
de d have ſpoke in the following ſtrain. Were I, as 
„a private man to adopt you for my ſon, by verue = 
tne 
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* the law Cariata, in preſence” of the Pontifs, ac- 
© cording to the ordinary uſage 5 glorious even then 
© would be the adoption to us both; as with the 
© blood of the great Pompey and of Marcus Craſſus, 
my family would be enriched-z and the nobility of 
your houſe derive freth ſplendor from the fignal 
luſtre and renown of the Sulpitian and Lutatian 
race, I am now a public perſon, by the united 
conſent of Gods and men called to the Empire; 
and of this ſame Sovereignty, for which our An- 
ceſtors contended with arms, I, who by war have 
obtained it, do offer you the poſſeſſion, while you 
are neither ſeeking nor purſuing it: A gift to 
which I am urged only by the love of my Country 
© and your own excellent qualifications: In this [ 
© follow the example of the deified Auguſtus, who 
< aflamed ſucceſſively, for his partners in power, fir 
© his fiſter's fon Marcellus, next his ſon in law Agrip- 
© pa, afterwards his grandfons ; laſtly, his wife's 
£ fon Tiberins. But Auguſius who would entail the 
Empire upon his own houſe, in his own houſe 
-£ fought a ſucceſſor: I chuſe out of the Common. 
© wealth-an heir to the Commonwealth. Not that 
I am reduced to this choice by any want of 'rela- 
© tions, to my blood, or of fellow commanders in 
c war. But neither did I, no more than you; arrive 
© at ſupreme power by any efforts of ambition; and 
© my thus overlooking your relations, as well as my 
© "own, is a proof and monument with what finceri- 
ty of intention I prefer you to all men. You'haye 
© 2 brother, in nohility your equal, in age your ſu- 
< -periorz a man worthy of this Fortune; did I not 
in you find one ſtill more worthy. Saeh is your 
© age as to be paſt the giddineſs and impetyolity ot 
© youth 3 ſuch has been your courſe of life, that no- 
thing in your conduct thus far, is ſubject A 5 
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© Bat. hitherto you have only had an adverſe for- 
tune to contend with. More dangerous and 
geen are the ſtimulations of proſperity, to try the 
© temper of the ſoul and call forth its weakneſſes; 
© For, the ſtrokes of calamity we ſtruggle under and 
bear: By a flow of felicity we are ytterly ſubdued 
and corrupted, at 

© You, doubtleſs, will fill retain with your uſual 
© firmneſs, the ſame; honour, faith in friendſhip, 
© candour and freedom of ſpirit z endowments which 
above all others adorn the mind of Man. But the 
© falſe complaiſance of others will ſlacken your for- 
titude. Flattery will force its way to your heart 
© deceitful ſoothings, the moſt peſtilent Poyſon to 
d every honeſt affection, will enchant you; and to 
his own ſordid gain will every particular be wreſt- 
© ing your honour and good inclinations. You and 
I upon this occaſion converſe together with hearts 
perfectly open and fincere : Others will chuſe to 
© make their addreſſes to our Fortune rather than to 
© us. Indeed, to deal faithfully with Princes, to 
© reaſon. them into their we is a mighty task, and 
( with infinite difficulty performed. But eaſy is the 
© art of cajoling any Prince whatſoeyer, and in do- 
ing it the heart has no ſhare. Could this immenſe 
Empire ſubſiſt and be ſwayed without a ſingle Ru- 
ler, I ſhould glory in reſigning, glory in being the 
' firſt Emperor who reſigned the Republick into her 
© own hands. But ſuch, long ſince, has been the fa- 
© tal ſituation of the State, that all the good which 
© my old age enables me to do to the Roman people, 
' is to leave them a good Succefſorz nor can you, 
with all your youth, do more for them than afford 
' them in yourſelf a benevolent Prince. Under 77- 
© berius and Caligula and. Claudius, we were all of 
* us no more, the Roman world was no more, than 
* as the Inheritance of one family. That the Em- 
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 pire has in tie begun to be clefiye, is en 
F cent liberty revived, and fone equivalent for it; 
5 the only Bev we ate capable of enjoying. Nou 
* the Fallin and Claudian tiles being extitift, the 
6 wel meh are likely, in this way of adoption, to 
become the higheſt. To be ſprung from the'ſove- 
; reign race, is the effect of chance, and further 
than this requires no detiberdtion or regard. But 
£ itt the work of adoption, the Judgment is exerciſed 
« free from blaſs and reſtraint; and whenever you 
* want to chuſe, you are by the general conſent di- 
c rected to the perſon worthy to be choſen. 
Have always before your eyes the example of Ne. 
/ ro, who ſecüte, as he was, and ſwelling with the 
ride of his rice; a long genealogy of the Cæſart 
is Anceſtors, was not in reality dethroned by 54 
lius Vindex, the Governor. of a Province unpro- 
c vided with forces, nor by me affiſted by 4 Legion: 
: No, it was his own brutal tyranny, his dwa beaſt- 
© 1y debaucheries, that fung down the Tyrant from 
riding on the necks of mankind. Not was there 
c till then any inſtance of an Emperor by public 
s ſentence condemned and depoſed, We whe ſuc- 
c ceed him by a different title,” by war aud by pub 
< lic approbation and choice, ſhall thenee reap pub 
F lic glory, however the malignity of odttienlar 
© may purſye us. Nor muſt you be alatmed, if, 
c while the World itſelf continues in this geberal 
„ yproar, there are two Legions which yet remain 
© unreclaimed to obedience. It was my own lot to 
« be called to an unſertled ſtate; and as WES 
* age, the only objection to my government, it 
F no longer one, 1 4 when it i — known that I bite 
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« haye to obſerve,cxceeding whalcſame 88 well as 
© ceeding. wort; fo to gomport your {elf towards 
pour ſuhjects, as were you a ſubject, you $46 
« wiſh your Prince to comport towards yoy.. Luut 
tule yay, will beſt diſtinguiſh the boundaries of juſ- 
( tice and iniquity, beſt ien theirs of reign- 
ing. For, you mult remember that jt. js not with 
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(© reſerve, . But jou are ahaut to govern the Romans 
4 a people of too little virtue to ſupport compleat 
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 Galbpin theſe and the like reaſonings zo Pio uſed 
dim like one wham he was but yer creating a Prince: 
The treated him, in (tie of bigh reverence; 
35 a Prince already: Of Piſo it is ſaid, that 
neither 10.496 5 of the Council, nor after- 
wards, of where preſentiy alf eyes were 
irt upon betray any ſymptoms of @ 
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ty of the Soldiery 5 ſince their Affections, tho when 
gained by abject court and the force of bribes,” they 
were ill gained, yet were never to be negletted when 
by honourable means they could be purchaſed. The 
palace in the mean time was beſet with the multi. 
tude, big with expectation, and impatient for the 
mighty ſecret. So ungovernable too is the ſpirit of 
popular rumour, that ſuch as then ſtrove to ſtife 
and divert it, did thence render it the more vehe- 
ment and loud. Wann 

The tenth of January, a day black with heavy 
rains, was moreover by the frequent roaring of thun- 
der, by inceſſant Hghtning, and by the tumult and 
anger of the elements, rendered unuſually terrible. A 
matter this of religious obſervation in ancient times, 
and conſtant ground for diflolving public aſſemblies. 
But it deterred not Galba from repairing to the 
camp. Whether it were that he contemned ſuch 
things as fortuitons and unmeaning, or perhaps be- 
cauſe the decrees of fate, however foreſhewn, are 
yer inevitable. To a full aſſembly of the ſoldiers, 
with the brevity becoming an Emperor, he declared 
© that he adopted Piſo, 'after the precedent of the 
«© deified Auguſtus, and according to the cuſtom of 
< an army, where every man chuſes his man.“ And 
leſt the revolt in Germany might by hiding or diſ- 
owning it, be thence thought more formidable; be 
frankly told them, That the fourth Legion and the 
© eighteenth by the Inſtigation of ſome few Incendi- 
c aries, had departed from their duty, but further 
4 than Words and difcourſe had not offended, and 
„would ſoen return to their allegiance.” To his 
ſpeech he added neither gift nor courtſhip. By the 
 'Tribunes however, by the Centurions, and by thoſe 
of the Soldiers who ſtood next him, he was” anſwer- 
cd in ſuch expreſſions as carried'in them the 22 * 
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ſübmiſſion and alacrity. Through all the reſt was 
ived a ſullen ſadneſs and filence , as having thus 

Pt. during war, the donative which cuſtom and 
their own inſolent claims had made neceflary even 
in time of peace. Certain it is, that with any libe- 
ralitys however ſmall, from the parſimonious old man, 
their affections might have been gained, He ſuffer- 
ed by his ſeverity overſtrained, and by practiſing, out 
of ſeaſon, the rigorous - purity of ancient times, a 
task to which we are now no longer equal. 
From the Camp Galbs proceeded to the Senate, 
where he ſpoke with the ſame unaffecting brevity, 
with the fame uningaginz bluntneſs, as to the ſoldie- 
ry. The ſpeech made by Piſo was civil and gracious, 
and by the fathers complaiſantly received. Many of 
them there were who loved him and made profeſſi- 
ons altogether ſincere. More courtly and loud were 
they who were averſe to him; while the indifferent 
and the major part, under the officious homage 
which they openly paid him, were foſtering ſecret 
and felfiſh hopes, deſtitute of any zeal- for the Pub- 
lic. Nor did Piſo after this, during the four ſucced- 
ing days, the ſhort interval between his adoption and 
his murder, either a& or ſpeak in public. - Now as 
advices from Germany of the revolt there, were dai- 
ly confirmed, and as the City was ever greedy to re- 
ceive, ever forward to believe all kinds of news, ef- 
ially-ſuch as are alarming and ſad; it was by the 
athers ordained, that Deparies ſhould be diſpatch- 
ed to the German armies. It was even matter of ſe- 
cret conſultaticn, Whether Piſo himſelf ſhould not 
go 3 and for his going the plea ſeemed ſtill tronger: 
© They, in truth, would carry with them the autho- 
© rity of the Senate; but he in his own perſon, the 
© Imperjal dignity of Czfar, It ſeemed moreovet 
expedient, that with the reſt, Laco, Captain of the 
Prztorian guards, ſhould be ſent: A deſign which 
5 Laco 
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Laco himſelf defeated. , The chuſing of the Deputies 
too (for to Ga/ba the Senate had permitted the 
choice) was accompanied with a ſcandalous incon- 
ſtaney z and they were named, and excuſed, and 
changed, according to the ſeveral machinations of 
particulars, to procure or f decline that employ. 
ment; juſt as each found, himſelf prompted by pet 
ſonal hopes or: perſonal fears, ed d fi; 
Hew to find money was the next concern 3 and 
while every expedient was examined, it ſeemed, of all 
others the moſt juſt, to ſupply the Public at the ex 
pence of thoſe, whom the Public had been empoxe- 
rithed to enrich. Above ſeventeen millions Bac 
Nero conſumed in profuſe penſons and dopptions, 
All the partskers in this extravagance were called 
tg account by Calls, who, leaving them Aa tenth of 
thet wild liberslity, ordered that. the reſt ſhould be 
reſtored. | But of all that wild liberality they had 
ſearee n tenth left unwaſted ; having lavidhed the 
plunder of the Public and that of their fellom Oiti- 
zens, in the ſame riot and prodigality, in Which 
they had cpafoupded their, own private fantunes. 
And to theſe men, of all others the moſt rapagious, 
of all others the moſt abandoned to profuſion and ex- 
ceſſes, there remained neither lands nor pegyniary 
revenues, nor g 2 fave the implements and 
garnituce of voluptuouſneſs and dehguehery, In this 
Court of reſumption preſided thirty Roman nights; 
a Court neu / in its inſtitution, and from the numbet 
of Offers, from the numeraus ſuits end intrigues, 
heavy and vexatious. On all hands were beheld 
open ſales, and the common crjer 3 and With public 
ſeizures, with public confiſpations, the whole Qity 
was in anguiſh and a ferment. Net infinite matter 
of joy it proved, to find the vile objects of Nerosex- 
travagance as poor as thoſe whom: he HA. 
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About the ſame time were diſchatged from their 
command Auronins Taurus, and Antonia, Naſo, Tris 
bunes of the Prætorian guards, Emilut Parenſit Tri- 
bune of the City-bands, and Julia, Fromo of the 
Night watch. This removal however proved no tes 
medy againſt the infidelity of the reſt, but an alarm 
to their fears 5 ſince to policy and dread they aſerib- 
ed it, that particulars only were diſmiſſed; and con- 
cluded themſelves all equally ſuſpette. ö 
During theſe tranſactions, Otho, who in the quiet 
and eſtabliſmment of the State ſaw nothing but de- 
ſpair, and only upon public conſuſion founded his 
hopes, was in his civil purſuits excited by many 
coneurring ſtimulations. He lived in a courſt of 
riot and expence, which even to the fortune of a ſo- 
yercign Prince would have proved butthenſome and 
uneaſy ; under neceſſities ſuch as to any private man 
would have appeared ſcarce ſupportable 5 burning 
with rage againſt Galla, with envy towards Piſo. A 
fiction tov of fear for his on life, furniſhed a colour 
fot his inordinate-ambition. © He had been obnoxi- 
* ous to Nero; but could not now hope to efcape 
© a ſecond time by the truſt of a province, or ano» 
© ther honourable exile. Ever ſuſpected and ever 
© hated by all reigning Princes was he, who by the 
« public- voice was deftined to the Sueceſſion. To 
© himſelf this consideration only had proved a pre- 
© judice with Gaiba, however old he were 3 a grea- 
© ter prejudice it would ſtill prove with Piſo, a young 
© Prince/in His own nature rough und ſtern, and by 
© a long courſe of exile, rendered perfectly ſavage. 
< Since- therefore Otbo might be flain, whether he 
< ſubmitted or reſiſted z it behoved him to exert his 
© might, and make a reſolute effort; while the au- 
© thority of Ga/ba' was daily decaying, that of Piſs 
© not yet confirmed. Natural and opportune for en- 
* terprizes mighty and daring, was the ſeaſon of "4 
ER; | © yolu- 
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© volutions in a State. Nor was there cauſe or room 
© for lingering at a juncture when reſignation and 
c acquieſcence were more threatning and. pernicious 
© than boldneſs and temerity. Death was, by the 
© laws of natute, the equal lot of all men; and with 
c poſterity the deaths of particulars were only diver- 
c fified by glory or oblivion. Now ſince the innocent 
© muſt die, it became a brave man to provoke his fall, 


* 


© nor to periſh without deſerving it. | 
Ot bo had a foul not of the ſame ſoft temper and 
effeminacy with his perſon. - Moreover his favourite 
Freedmen and Slaves, themſel ves inured to a licen- 
tiouſneſs and riot inconſiſtent with the ceconomy of 
a private family, were to their Lord continually dif. 
playing the allurements of Nero's Court, the deli- 
cacies of hisrevelling, the choice of wives, the choice 
of women, with all the unbridled wantonneſfs and 
exceſſes of a Crown 3 and as he was of himſelf paſſio. 
nate for all ſuch Imperial luxury, they repreſented 
the ſame as his own, if he rouſed himſelf and made 
it ſoz but reproached him, if he acquieſced, for 
leaving the poſſeſſion to another. The Aſtrologers 
at the ſame time urged him by their predictions, 
while they were confidently. averring, that the ſtars 
preſaged approaching revolutions, and a year of ſig- 
nal glory to Otho, A generation of men this hy Prin- 
ces never to be truſted, conſtant deceivers of ſuch as 
foſter new hopes and deſigns, and a generation which 


from this our City will ever be. excluded by law, and 


againſt law ever entertained in it, Many of theſe 
Fortune-tellers were by Poppea employed in her ſe- 
cret intrigues, and fome of the - deteſtable- inſtru- 
ments which the uſed for accompliſhing her marriage 


with the Emperor. Of this tribe Pralomy was one, 


he who had accompanied Qtho into Spain, and hav- 
ing foretold him that he ſhould ſurvive Nero, galin- 
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ned eredit afterwards from the event. And now from 
2 public rumour and Opinion current amongſt all 
ſuch as weighed and compared the old Age of Galba 
with the vigour and youth of Ortho, Prolomy conjec- 
tured himſelf, and perſuaded Otho, that his aſſump- 
tion into the Sovereignty would ſurely happen. But 
with Otho theſe wretched predictions paſſed as utter- 
ed with a prophetic ſpirit, and as the propitious 
warnings of the Fates. Such is the viſionary genius 
of human nature, ever moſt zealous to believe things 
dark and unſearchable. Neither did Prolomy confine 
himſelf to predictions only; having firſt flattered the 
ambition of Otho, he was now prompting bim to the 
laſt bloody act of treaſon. As indeed from the har- 
bouring of ſuch aſpiring wiſhes to the forming of 
_ black purpoſes, the mind is led with wonderful 

CITY. 2 | e 

Yet whether this treafon was juſt then conceived, 
is altogether uncertain. The affections of the ſol- 
diers he had long and affiduouſly courted, either in 
view of the Succeſſion, which he hoped, or to pre- 
pare them for the Conſpiracy which he meditated. 
This court he was upon all occaſions paying them, 
in their progreſs from place to place, or as they 
marched in order of battle, or lay in garriſon, or 
were poſted upon guard; calling every old ſoldier 
familiarlyby his name, and in memory of their com- 
mon ſeryice under 'Nero, ſtiling them Comrades. 
With others, as he ſaw them, he would be revivin 
acquaintance's many, whom he ſaw not, he 'woul 
enquire after, and with his money, or his intereſt aſ- 
fiſt them, Nor in this his commerce with them, 
failed he frequently to drop ſeveral moving com- 
plaints, with infinuations concerning Gaba, full of 
darkneſs and ambiguity, and every other hint and 
expreſſion proper to infuſe diſcontent and alarms in- 
to minds like theirs ignorant and vulgar. They al- 
Vol. III, Oo ready 
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ſtruggling under a load of arms ., 
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ready reſented bitterly, as matters of mighty och 
their laborious marches, ſcarcity of proviſions, an 

the ſeverity of diſcipline and warfare in this reign re · 
vived ; that they, who had only been accuſtomed to 
pleaſant tours by ſea, to viſit the delightful-bays of 
Campania, and the fine Gities of Achaia, were now 


obliged to traverſe long ranges of countries, and to 
climb laboriouſly over the high Alps and Pyrenees, 


To this flame which had already ſeized the ſpirits 


of the ſoldiers, freſh fewel and firebrands were mi- 


niſtered by Pudens Mevins, an intimate of Tigetinw, 
This Incendiary, having firſt ſet himſelf to cajole and 


- ſeduce particulars, namely, every one naturally. ad- 


dicted to wavering and giddineſs, or pinched with 
neceſſity, or abandoned to novel purſuits and the luſt 
of change, had by gradual advances carried this prac- 
tice ſo high, that whenever Gaba was entertained 
at the houſe of Orho, he thence took opportuity to 
diſtribute to the Cohort attending upon guard, the 
ſum of -more than three crowns a man, under the 
name of liberality natural at a time of banqueting. 
This bounty of Otho's, given in truth as ole do- 
native, was further heightened with gifts and recom- 
* conferred more privately upon particulats. 
ay, ſo ardent and bold he was in his meaſures to 
corrupt them, that Cocceius Proculi, a lifeguardman, 
having a conteſt with a neighbour concerning their 
boundaries, Othbo-at his-own expence purchaſed rhe 
neighbour's whole ground, tho the diſpute was only 
about a part, and upon Proculus beſtowed it. For 
ſuch blind ſtupidity poſſeſſed the Captain of the 
guards, that by him tranſactions apparent paſſed e- 
qually unobſerved as intrigues moſt hidden. 
No Otbo at this time committed the direction of 
the treaſon premeditated to one of his Aren. 
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Onomaſtus ; who to his Lord introduced two men as 
proper inſtruments in it, Barbius Proculus, * a Ser- 
jeant of the lifeguard, and Veturim an Adjutant of 
the ſame band. Ortho, when by a converſation long 
and various, he had well tried their temper and ca- 
pacity, and found them: to be fellows crafty and re- 
ſolute, loaded them with great rewards, as well as 
with promiſes mighty and many, and farniſhed them 
with money to bribe aud dehauch the inclinations of 
a5 many of the reſt as they were able. Here two 
common ſoldiers undertook- to transfer the Empire 
of the Romans from one Prince to another, and 
transferred it effectually. Into the ſecret of the tragl- 
cal feat intended they admitted very few. The minds 
of the reſt, already uneaſy and wavering, they urged 
and alarmed by various artifices and infuſions , repre- 
ſented the ſoldiers of chief note as under preſent diſ- 
grace and diſtruſt, for having been by Nymphidins 
diſtinguiſhed with favours. The crowd and the reſt 
they inflamed, by filling them wirh utter deſpair of 
the donative now ſo often procraſtinated. Amongſt 
them too there were ſome tranſported with a fond- 
neſs for the memory of Nero, and a paſſion for recal- 
ling the licentiouſneſs which under him they had en- 
joyed 3 and to a man they were ſtruck with dread of 
a change and reformation to be introdueed amonęſt 
the ſoldie x. R ks A 
This peſtilent humour in the Prztorian bands, 
ſeized alſo and infected the ſpirits of the Legions and 
Auxiliaries, men already rouzed and animated, ever 
fince it had been diyulged that the Army in Germa- 
ny had renounced their faith and obedience.” And 
ſo ripe were the evil diſpoſed and ſeditious to perpe- 
trate the treaſon ; nay even amongſt thoſe Who were 
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free from any participation in it, there prevailed 
ſuch ſilence and diſguiſes, that on the fourteenth of 
January, the conſpirators were N as Otho re- 
turned home from ſupping abroad, to have hurried 
him away and declared him Emperor; only that 
they apprehended the uncertain perils of the night, 
and that as widely all over the City the quarters of 
the ſoldiers were disjoined, amongſt men diſperſed 
and intoxicated with liquor no certain concurrence 
could be enſured. A conſideration this inſpired by 
no tenderneſs for the State, which, even in their 
ſober hours, they had combined to ſtain with the 
blood of their Prince, but by caution, leſt, dur- 
ing the dark, whoever chanced to be preſented to 
the ſoldiers of the German or the Pannonian Army, 
might by them, moſt of them unacquainted with the 
perſon of Otho, be inſtead of him ſaluted their Sove- 
reign, The revolt was now beginning to operate, 
and to manifeſt it ſelf by manifold indications; but 
ſuch indications were carefully ſtifled and covered by 
the conſpiratorsz nay ſuch of them as even had 
reached the ears of Galba, were to Galba ridiculed and 
explained away by Laco, Captain of his guards; one 
. who was a ſtranger to the ſpirit and diſcontents of 
the ſoldiery ; one who was à certain enemy to every 
counſel, however excellent, if he himſelf gave it not, 
and headſtrong in oppoſing every man eminent for 

ability and diſcernment. | 
On the fifteenth of January Galba, then facri 
cing at the Temple of Apollo, was by Umbricius the 
Soothſayer warned of diſmal preſages from the en- 
trails, of treaſonable plots juſt impending, and a do. 
meſtic foes all in the hearing of Otho, who. ſtood 
next him, and, by a different conſtruction, under- 
ſtocd it all as propitious to himſelf, and a ſucceſsful 
iflue foretold of his own machination and views, Nor 
Way 
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was it long after this ere Onomaſtus his Freedman ar- 
rived with notice, that the Surveyor and Builders 
waited bis coming, This was the ſignal before ſettled 
amongſt them, to intimate that the ſoldiers were 
aſſembling, and the conſpiracy ripe for execution. 
To thoſe who asked Otho the cauſe of his departure, 
he feigned for anſwer, that he was about purchaſin 
certain houſes, which being old and rhence ſuſpected 
to be decayed, twas therefore neceflary firſt to exa- 
mine them. Then leaning on his Freedman, he pro- 
ceeded through the Houſe of Tiberius into the place 
Velabrum, and from thence to the gilded pillar 
by the Temple of Saturn. There three and twenty 
lifeguard-men ſaluted him Emperor; and as he ſtood 
full of affright, that from ſo few ſuch ſalutation 
ſhould come, they placed him in vehement haſte up- 
on a chair, and hurried him away with their ſwords 
drawn, To theſe, in their progreſs to the camp, 
much the like number of ſoldiers joined themſelves ; 
ſome as privy to the treaſon, more as ſtruck with the 
wonderful event; part of them uttering ſhouts and 
diſplaying their arms, part remaining in utter ſilence, 
reſolved by the iſſue to form their affections. 
In the Camp, Julius Martialis, the Tribune, at 
that juncture commanded the main guard. This Of- 
ficer, whether he were really overcome with ſur- 
prize at the mighty treaſon, ſo daring and ſudden, 
or whether he feared; the camp to haye been more 
generally infected, and that, if he reſiſted, he muſt 
be doomed to periſh 3 behaved ſo as to adminiſter 
ground of ſuſpicion to many, that in the conſpiracy 
he himſelf was engaged. The other Tribunes too 
and the Centurions preferred an intereſt preſent and 
prevailing,” to the — a cauſe honourable in- 
deed, but uncertain and perilous. Such moreover 
was the biaſs and turn found in the minds of the 
whole, that an iniquity, of all others the moſt hei- 
nous, 
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nous, was by à handful of men atempted, by man 
defired, and borne with acquieſtence all 7 4 
 -Galba the while, utterly unacquainted with all 
this revolution, and ſtill bent upon the work of ſa 
crifices, was, with his ſupplications, tiring the 
guardian Gods of an Empire now under the ſway of 
another head, when the rumour reached him, that 
ſome particular Senator, twas uncertain which, was 
by a party juſt then hurried away to the camp, there 
to be preſented to the ſoldiery 3 and ſtraight it fol- 
lowed, that Orho was the Senator thus hurried thi- 
ther. Inſtantly from every part of the City there 
crowded people with the ſame ridings to Gaba, each, 
as ſoon as he met him, recounting it his own way; 
ſome heightened the terrible ſtory beyond meaſure ; 
others there were who ſoothed him with relations far 
ſhort of the facts. For they had not, even at a con- 
juncture ſo deſperate, unlearnt their wonted. ſtile of 
proſtitute flattery. Now after conſultation 
it was reſvlved, that the temper of the Cohort, then 
upon duty in the palace, ſhould be ſounded, yet not 
by the mouth of Gaibs in perſon, whoſe authority 
was reſerved in full vigour, to be applied as the laſt 
remedy upon the higheſt exigency. P:ſo therefore 
having cauſed them to be aſſembled at the foot of the 
ſtaits of the palace, accoſted them on this wiſe. 

© This is the ſixth day, my fellow ſoldiers, ſince 1 
© was adopted Cæſar, ignorant as I was of the lot to 
© enſue from it; ignorant whether I ought'to have 


- © coveted, or ought to have dreaded that name. 


What fate this adoption is fo derive upon my fa- 
© mily, and what upon the Commonwealth, lies 
© wholly in your power to determine. Not, that in 
c my own perſon, I fear any of the ſtorms of fortune, 
© however boifterous or tragical. . For I am one who 
having long tried and felt the weight and —_— 
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© of a — now —_ _ that no 
cles s attend upon pr ity and exaltation. 
© What I lament js the lot of my Imperial Father, 
© with that of the Senate, and that of this our com- 
© mon Empire; if we are this day reduced to the fad 
« neceſity, either of periſhing ourſelves, or, which 
© to worthy minds is a choice equally doleful, 
of cauſing others to periſh. In the public conyul- 
« fjon lately felt we had this conſolation, that this 
© our City remained free from any ſtain or guilt of 
© bloody and that, without popular tumults and the 
rage of parties, the revolution was accompliſhed, 


EY * Nay that, even after the demiſe of Gatbs, no place 


or pretence might be left for war, ample proviſion 
c 12 to have been made by his adopting me. 


© To my ſelf perſonally I aſſume no glory ; I boaft 


„not of my houſe, howeyer noble, nor of my de- 


„ant however modeſt. For verily, in a com- 


« petition for merit with Otho, the * of vir- 
a tues, of any virtue, is intirely ſuperfluous. The 

© vices of Otho, for in vices only he glories, con- 
founded the Empire even at a time when he was 
© a prafeſſed friend to the Emperor. Is it by the 


£ — of his voluptuous life, by. the pomp and dig- 


© nity of his gait, or is it by his gorgeous drefs, al- 
© together ſoft and effeminate, that he would claim 

© a tight to Empire? Blind dupes are „with 

© whom his profuſion and extravagences as he 


© would have them, under the name and guiſe of ge- 


© neroſity. The man may know hom to waſte and 
F — but to the diſcreet and beneficent rules 
of liberality, he muſſ be an utter ſtranger. At this 
< inſtant his ul is occupied in deviſing future feats 
© of luſt; rende vouſes in gluttony, and wanton re. 


« vellings with bands of proſtitute women. Exceſſeg 
: like theſe he efteems to de the genuine wages aud 
| pre: 
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© prerogatives of princely rule; exceſſes, 'of which 
e the fruition and charms are to redound to him alone, 
© but to all men the infamy and ſhame, For, never 
< yet was there an inſtance of any man, who by righ- 
© teous meaſures adminiſter'd a State, which by wic- 
E kednefs and iniquity he had acquired. It was the 
© yoice and conſent of human-kind which raiſed Galba 
« to Imperial dignity z and into the Imperial dignity 
© Galba, with your conſent, ingrafted me. 

© If the Commonweal, if the Roman Senate, and 
© the People of Rome, be all no more than names 
© empty and imaginary z yet ſtill it is your intereſt, 
£ and your concern, my fellow ſoldiers, that by fel- 
c lows of all others the moſt looſe and abandoned, 
© your Emperor be not choſen and made. That ſe⸗ 
< dition has ſeized our Legions, and their infurretti- 
© ons againſt: their Commanders, are things which 
© we have heard to have happened now and then. 
£ But your faith and duty, your credit and charac- 
c ter, have ſubſiſted unto this day, without blemiſh 
F or imputation. Nay Nero himſelf you ſorſook 
© not; it was you who were by Nero forſaken, Shall 
© a few common men, in number leſs than thirty, 
© fugitives from their duty and truſt, traitors to 
© their country, award the Empire as they lift ; they 
hom no man would ſuffer to uſurp the choice of 
© one of their own Tribunes or Centurions'? Do you 
< approve the wicked precedent ? Do you by acquiet- 
c cing in the black iniquity, adopt the guilt and ren- 
c der it common to you all? To the provinces next 
«© this pernicious licence will paſs: And upon us, in- 
© deed, upon Galba and me, will devolve the iſſue, fatal 
© or fortunate, of theſe deſperate treaſons, but upon 
© you that of ſuch ruinous wars. Neither do grea- 
< ter earnings await ſuch as involve themſelves in the 
£ guilt of murdering their Prince, than ſuch _— 
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« ſerve themſelves guiltleſs. But from us you ſhall 
© receive, for your fidelity preſerved, a donative as 
large and ſure as from others for crying parricide 
© committed.” | bert 

Thoſe of the lifeguard men, who bear the title of 
Speculatores, having dropped away, the reſt of the 
hort manifeſted towards his perſon and reaſoning 
no ſort of diſtaſte, or ſpirit of inſolence, ſuch as tu- 
multuous conjunctures uſually produce. On the con- 
trary, they prepared their enſigns, in conformity ra- 
ther to diſcipline and obedience, and with minds as 
jet unteinted with treaſon, than, as afrerwards was 
believed, from countefeit duty and the hypocriſy of 
traitors. Celſus Marius was moreover ſent to the 
body of men who had been detached from the 
army in IIlyricum, and were then lodged in the 
cloyſters of Yipſanizs, To Anulius Serenus and Domi- 
ti Sabinus, Centurions of the firſt rank, orders 
were given, to bring away from the court of the 
Temple of Liberty, -the band of German ſoldiers 
there. Of the Legion formed from the Marines, 
great diſtruſt was entertained, as of men full of ven- 
geance for the blood of their brethren, whom Galba, 
even during his firſt entry as Emperor into Rome, 
had doomed to inſtant maſſacre. The camp alſo of 
the Prætorian guards there repaired the Tribunes 
(erius Severus, Subrius Dexter, and Pompeius Lon- 
ginus, to try whether by reaſons and exhortations 
more wholeſome and righteous, the mutiny then 
but in its infancy, and not yet arrived at its full in- 
veteracy, might not be quelled and obedience reſtor- 
ed. Two of theſe Tribunes, Subrius and Cerixs, the 
ſoldiers encountered and terrified by threats, Upon 
Long inas they laid violent hands and ſtripped him of 
his arms, for that he came not as an officer by courſe 
of ſervice, but as a confident of Galba, one faithful 
to his Prince, and thence obnoxious to theſe traitors, 
Vol. III. P p The 
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The Legion of Marines, without heſitating a mo- 
ment, affociated themſelves with the Prztorian bands. 
The band derached by the Illyrian army drove Celſu 
from amongſt them, with flights of darts. The 
German troops continued a great while wayerin 
and irrefolute z men, who were in their bodies ſti 
feeble, but in their minds intirely peaceable and re- 
conciled. For as they who had been by Nero ſent 
before him to Alexandria, while he niedirated a 
journey thither, were now returned ſickly and fa. 
tigued with a courſe of failing ſo long and uncafy, 
Galba was beſtowing conſtant and affectionate care to 
cheriſh and reſtore them. 

The whole body of the populace, mixt with a hoſt 
of bondmen, were now filling the palace; all cla- 
mouring with confuſed and importunate ding, to 
have Otho doomed to inſtant execution, and the reſt 
of the conſpirators to confiſcation and exile 3 juſt as 
if they had been craving for ſome publjc repreſenta- 
tion and fports in the Circus or Amphitheatre. Nor 
in truth, were they actuated by any deliberation 
and diſcernment, by any fincerity or affeftion : For 
the ſame mouths were ready before the cloſe of the 
day, to have urged the doom of Galba and his adhe- 
rents, with equal contention and noiſe : But they 
blindly followed a cuſtom tranſmitted from reign to 
reign, of ſoothing and idolizing any Emperor, ho- 
ſoever he were, by applauſes uſual and extravagant, 
and by a diſplay of zeal vain and hollow. Galba the 
while was holden in ſuſpenſe between two different 
counſels. It was by Vinius propoſed, © That the Em- 
« peror ſhould abide within the palace, arm his ſlaves 
ig his defence, fortify the avenues, and by no means 
© iſſue forth amongſt men mad with rage. To the 
©. mutinous he muſt allow time for remorſe: to the 
« well affeted leifare for intergoyrſ: ind. conevr: 
e . tee 
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© rence, Deſperate injquities derive force from pre- 
« cipitation aud rapidity. Sound counſels are ri- 
« pened and corroborated by ſlowneſs and delibera- 
tion. In concluſion, were his going found neceſ- 
© ſary ſome time henee, it would be ſtill even then in 
© his power to go. But if once he yentured abroad, 
git would be too late to wiſh himſelf at home, fince 
© upon the good pleaſure of others his return muſt 
then depend. | 

All the reſt alledged the neceſſity of diſpatch and 
© inſtant meaſures; before the conſpiracy of a few, 
© as yet impotent and unſupported, had gathered 
© ſtrength and numbers. By ſuch conduct even O- 
© tho would be ſtruck with dread, he who having 
© withdrawn himſelf by ſtealth, and been introduced 
© amongſt men no wiſe apprized of the deſign, was 
© now by the heav ineſs of Galba and his party, their 
© ſpiritleſs proeraſtinations and conſumption of time, 
© taught to mimic the Sovereign. Far be it from 
© them to linger on, to await till he had eſtabliſhed 
© in his intereſt the whole Camp, then marched into 
Rome, ſeized the Forum, and under full view of 
© Galba; aſcended itol z when at the ſame 
time the Emperor, like a Chief of ſignal proweſs, 
© (hats himſelf up with his valiant friends in the pa · 
© lace; and there ſccure as bolted gates and/doors can 
© make him, prepares forſooth to endure a fiege { 
© Mighty and notable; truly, was the aid to be ex- 
pected from an army of their ſlaves, if the union 
© 2nd alaerity of numbers fo vaſt already, attached 


© to his: cauſe; were neglected, and the firſt ally, of 


© their reſentment, a thing of infinite prevalence; 


© were left to cool. Whatever is diſhonourable, is 


© therefore unſafe: Or, if to fall were inevitable, 
it was juſt to brave danger by meeting it: An E- 
rent from which more public odium and diſtaſte 


© would accrue to Otho, and to themſelves certain re + 
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© nown. Vinixs oppoſed this advice, and was there- 
fore by Laco encountered with great vehemence and 
menaces ; all at the inſtigation of 7celus, who was 
thus purſuing his perſonal and inveterate ſpight, to 
the calamity and overthrow of the State. 
Neither did Galba deliberate longer, but yielded 
to thoſe whoſe counſels were more plauſible. Piſo 
however was ſent away before to the camp, as a 
young man mighty in name and reputation, a man 
diſtinguiſhed with recent marks of public favour, and 
one poſſeſſed too with enmity to Titus Fins. Whe- 
ther he really hated the man, or whether the ſame 
were only wiſhed by ſuch as did: In truth the more 
invidious opinion, that of his hate, was the moſt 
readily believed. Scarce had Piſo left the palace, be- 
fore a ſtory ſpread, that Otho was ſlain in the camp; 
a ſtory founded at firſt only upon a rumour, ſuch as 
flew at random and could not be traced. But forth- 
with, as uſual in momentous and favourite lies, 
there appearec perſons who averred, that they them- 
felves had been upon the ſpot when it was done, and 
beheld it done: News ſwallowed with credulity by 
men who rejoiced in it, and troubled not themſelves 
with inquiries about it. It was by many conjectured 
that by ſome partizans of Orho, who by this time 
had mingled themſelves with the reſt, the rumour 
was firſt framed and afterwards heightened ; and 
that purely to entice Gaba from his retirement, they 
had forged and publiſhed tidings ſo acceptable. 
No upon this occaſion, it was not the people on- 
ly, with the ſimple and thoughtleſs vulgar, who 
broke out into ſhouts and applaudings, and demon- 
ſtrations of zeal altogether extravagant ; but the ma- 
jor part of the Senators and Roman Knights, now 
diveſted of their fears, and therefore void of caution 
and reſerve, forced the gates of the palace, and 
Ned 3 f >y Tuſhing 
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ruſhing in, preſented themſclves with oſtentation be- 
fore Galba, uttering ſore complaints, that the ven- 
geance by them meditated in his behalf, was now 
ſnatched out of their hands. Every the moſt ſpi- 
ritleſs coward, ſuch who would be ſure to face no 
ſort of danger, as the event well proved, was at 
this juncture profuſe of words and boaſts, in tongue 
magnanimous and daring. No man knew the fact, 
and all averred it. So that Gal, deprived of true 
information, and overcome. with the concurring 
voices of men miſled themſclves and miſleading him, 
put on a breaſt platez and finding himſelf unable, 
through « of and bodily weakneſs, to ſuſtain the preſ- 
ſing crowd, he was hoiſted up in a chair. While 
he was yet within the palace, Julius Atticus, one of 
the lifeguard, approached, and diſplaying a ſword 
all over bloody, declared with a loud voice, that by 
his hand Otbo had been ſlain. Nor other anſwer 
gave Galla, than, Brother Soldier, "whoſe orders hadi 
thou ? Such was the ſignal firmneſs of his ſpirit in 
reſtraining the licentious inſolence of the ſoldiery, a 
ſpirit by no menaces to be diſmayed; and ro the infi- 
nuations of flattery impregnable and uncorrupt. 

In the camp the While they had to a man ſhaken 
off all doubts and heſitation. Nay ſuch was the ar- 
dour they expreſſed, that to ſecure Ofbo with their 
perſons and ſeveral bands ſufficed them not. They 
even placed him amidſt the enſigns, upon that very 
Tribunal, where a little before ſtood the golden Sta- 
tue of Galba, and there encompaſſed him round 
with banners diſplayed. Room for acceſs to his per- 
ſon the Tribunes and Centurions found none 3 it was 
denjed them by the common ſoldiers; nay by the 
common ſoldiers a caution was confidentiy given, 
to beware of all who were in command or authority 
amongſt them. With fierce ſhouts, with the wild 
voice of uproar, and with the cries of exhortation by 
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all given and returned, the whole place reſounded: 
a ſpirit no wiſe equalled by that of the People and 
the vulgar, when on public decaſſons they utter, in 
uncomſtant ſtarts of acclamations, their lifeleſs flat- 
tery: Here, as faſt as they beheld any particular 
foldier approach, (for in crowds they were all ap- 
oaching) they paſſionately ſtized him by the hand, 
in all their armour embraced him, placed him faſt 
by their ſide; led him word by word in the oath of 
fidelity to Otho ; this moment recommended theit 
Emperor to the affections of the ſoldiers 3 and the 
next the foldier to the f4vour of the Emperor. Nei. 
ther was Ortho wanting or flow in his part; his hand 
was continually preſented to the ſalute 3 he worſhip- 
the rabble, was profuſe of his kifles, and itt or. 
der to be a Sovereign, deſcended to all the meanneſ. 
fes of a Slave. After the Legion of Marines had 
unauimoufly ſworn to him, he grew to confiile in his 
firength, and udged that, as he had hitherto only in- 
cited them to d iſaſfect ion man by man, it was how ſca- 
fonable to infleme them in a body. From the ram. 
pert therefore of the camp, be began in this iran, 
© Under what Denominativn it is, that 1 thus 
& conic forth to prefent my felf ro you, my fellow 
folders, I can by no means detlare. To entitle 
6 mwiy folf a private perſon, is what I can uo more 
_ © etifure; fince- by you 1 have bern entitled yout 
< Prince; than to call my felf Severeigu, whilſt an6- 
c ther bears ſbvervign rule Nuy by What appelld- 
« tion you. ves are to he diſtinguiſhed, muſt 
« alſo continue a riddle; ab long as it remains a mat. 
© ter of-controverfy, whether within your trohches 
< you entertain a Roth Empetbry} or ove W i 
an enemy to thie people of Rome. Hear you net 
£-whet is told your ther: with the ſume breath und 
s jimportuniry are demanded 2 Hoody doom for ine, 
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© and you terrible vengeance ? So rent it 
© is, thi your lot and mine are the aue Ather to 
© be ſecure together, or together to erich. And ſo 
« disnally mereiful js the ſpirit of Cala, that ere 
« now perhaps he has granted that cruel demand ; 
6 he who, without requeſt or ſoſieitation from any 
© mortal man, could to general maſſacre ſo 
© many thouſand ſoldiers void of all guilt and offence, 
© Cold herrer poſſeſſeth my ſoul as often as I te- 
© call the day of his public entry, a day ſo mournful 
© and tragieal ; when L recall the only victory by 
© Galba won, that of conſigning to mereileſy execu- 
© tion, under the eyes of Rome, every tenth man of 
© thoſe wretehes who had already ſubmitted, and ſur- 
© render'd their perſons z wretches, whom he had 
© received, as ſupplicants for pardon, into his faith 
© and protection. | 

© Such was the ſad ſolemnity, ſach the unhallow- 
© ed omens attending his entry; and after it, what 
* inſtance of glory, what feat of renown brought h 
© to adorn his- ſovereignty, other than the blood 
© Obultronins Sabinus- and of Cornelins Marcellus, 
both flaughtered' in Spain, that of Betuys Cbilo 
0 (pitt in Gaul, that of Fonteius Capito in Germany, 
©t 


t of Clodius Macer in Africa, that of Cingoning in 
© his march, of Tur giliauss in the City, and of Nym- 
© pbidins-in the Camp? Through the whole extent 
© of the Empire, what Province: is there, wha 
© quarter or encampment, that is not contaminate 
with flaughters and dyed in blood, or, as he himſe] 
© boaſts, chaſtened' and reformed ? For upon deeds, 
© which, with alt but himſelf, pass for barbarities 
«© be beſtows the title of remedies and eures; whilf 
© by confounding; the names of things, to cruelty he 
© gives that of ſeverity, to ſordid avaricethat of par- 
* cimeny,. and, under the term of diſcipline, com- 
prizes all the pungent inſults and vengeance poured 

| « upon 
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upon your heads. It is now five months ſince the 
exit of Nero; and in that ſhort ſpace, Jcelus alone 
has, by ſpoil and rapine, amaſſed more wealth 
than all that Polycletus, and Vatinius, and Elin, 
and the like tribe of ſpoilers, had, during all that 
reign, accumulated. And ſurely with leſs avidity, 
with leſs. licentiouſneſs had Titus Vinius ravaged, 
had he. himſelf, and not Galba, reigned. In his 
preſent ſituation he hath at once treated us, as if 
we were his Subjects, with oppreſſion; and, as if 


we were miſerable ſtrangers, with ſcorn, This 


man's houſe alone contains wealth ſufficient to fur- 
niſh the donative, a debt never offered to be paid 
you, yet a pretence daily to upbraid and revile 
you. 


_ ©. Nay to obyiate every hope, which from the ſuc- 
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ceſſor at leaſt of Galba, we might have conceived, 
he has called one even from exile 3 ſuch a one as, 
in abandoned avarice, and in a ſpirit gloomy and 
horrid, he apprehended to bear, beyond all others, 
the neareſt reſemblance of himſelf. You perceived, 
my fellow ſoldiers, you perceived by the late me- 
morable tempeſt, how awfully the angry Deities 
withſtood the ſad and ill boding adoption. In the 
Senate the ſame angry ſpirit. prevails z the ſame in 


the People of Rome. Upon your bravery and vi- 
gour it is that we next depend; as it is from you 


that every worthy deſign muſt derive its force, and 
as without you, all Jeligns however excellent, are 
impotent and abortive. I call you not to the pe- 
rils of War, nor in truth to any peril. On our 
fide already are all the ſoldiery, I mean all that are 
armed. The ſingle Cohort, now with Galba, are 
not covered with armour, but with the long veſt- 
ment of Citizens; nor does that ſingle - Cohort 
any longer guard him as their Prince, but wy 
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« hold him as their priſoner. As ſoon as ever they 
© ſhall have eſpied you, as ſoon as ever they ſhall 
have received the ſignal from me, the only remain- 
© ing ſtruggle will be, who ſhall in this my cauſe. 
© manifeſt the higheſt merit. Neither have we the 
« ſmalleſt room left for delay in purſuing ſuch a 
« counſel as ours, which can never meet with ap- 
« plauſe, till it has been firſt accompliſhed with 
© ſuccels.! 34 I4HSH , 
He then ordered the common armory to be thrown 
open. From it inſtantly were arms at random ſnatch- 
ed, without regard had to the cuſtom of war and the 
different orders of men, ſuch as require that, by their 
peculiar badges and habilements, the ſoldiers of the 
Prætorian Cohorts and thoſe of the Legions ſhould 
be ſeverally ranged and diſtinguiſhed, At preſent 
both ſort were with their ſhields and helmets, ſcat- 
tered and intermixt amongſt the auxiliaries. Not a 
Tribune, nor Centurion directed or incited them. 
Every man was his own Captain and Prompter ; 
and to all rhe moſt miſchievous it proved a principal 
cauſe of encouragement to behold the innocent for- 
rowing. gt” | 3 
Piſo, who was utterly ſcared from proceeding to 
the camp, by the growing uproar of the inſurrection 
there, and with the. cries of rebellion reſounding 
quite to the City, had already overtaken Galba, who 
having in the mean time left the palace, was now 
approaching the Forum; and already Celſus Maris 
was returned with 'a melancholy account. In this 
conjuncture it was by ſome propoſed, to retire back 
to the palace; by others to proceed and ſeize the 
Capitol; by ſcxreral to take poſſeſſion of the place 
of aſſembling and haranguing the people. Many 
there were who only thwarred the opinions of the 
reſt; and according to the fate of all deſigns where 
the iſſue is unhappy, ſuch counſels only were ac- 
Vor. III. Qq count- 
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counted beſt, as came too late, when the ſeaſon for 
executing them was now elapſed. It is faid that 
Laco was now, but without the privity of Galla, me- 
ditating the murder of Titus Vinzus 4 whether by the 
doom of this man he meant to mollify the angry 
minds of the ſoldiery, or ſuſpected him as an ac- 
complice with Otho, or, to gueſs na more, perhaps 
to ſatiate his own FONT hate. By the circumſtan- 
ces of the time and the place, this his purpoſe was 
firſt retarded z ſince to a ſlaughter once begun, dif- 
ficult it were to ſet any certain bounds, Then, what 
utterly diſconcerted his ſcheme, was the inceſſant ar- 
rival of news fad and alarming, with the haſty flight 
of friends and late adherents. For in one and all 
their affections were growing cold and all their zeal 
expiring. Such were the men, who had at firſt, 
with eminent alacrity, made boaſt of their magnagi- 
mity and faith inviolable. 

For Galba; he was toſſed hither and thither, ac- 
cording to every different movement and fluctuation 
of the unſteady multitude, while on every fide, the 
Temples and great Halls were filled with crowds be- 
holding the doleful ſpectacle, Nor by the people, 
nor even by the common herd, was. one word utter- 
ed, or one popular cry. Full of aſtoniſhment were 
their looks, and their ears bent to attention, catch- 
ing at every ſound. There was no tumult, there 
was no compoſure : But ſuch, an awful ſtilngſs there 
Was, "UT indicates mighty dread, and mighty 
fury. To Otho however it was reported, that at 
Rome the populace were arming. Hence he gave 
orders, to march with 1 and anticipate the 
terrots threatg d. This ſufficed the ſoldiers; Yes 

the Roman ſoldiers advance againſt Rome, and have 
ing in their way violently, ſcattered and overthrown. 
the populace their fellow Citizens, trod under W. 
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the venerable Fathers of the Stivate, rum furio 
into the Forum, their Horſes foaming, themſel ves, 
for hoſtility and arms, terrible to behold 4 with fuck 
impetuoſity as if they had been advancing to drive 
yologeſes ot Pacorus from the paternal throne of their 
anceſtors and our enemies, the Arſucides; and not 
to butcher their own Emperor, uhatmed as he was 
and an ancient man. Nor did the view of the Ca- 
pitol before them, hor the awe of the ſeveral Tem- 
ples ſurrbunding them, nor revetence to Printes paſt, 
not dread of thoſe to come, deter theſe en of blood, 
but perpetrate they would the hotfible pafricide, 
tho ſuch 4 purrieide, that for it theſticceeding Em- 
peror; whoever he Happen to be, is always fure to 
repay due vengeance. | * Hl f 
He who was ſtandard bearer to the Cohort which 
had remained with Gatha, no ſooner perceived the 
body of men from the —_— approach under arms, 
but he {who according to tradition was Arilius Vet- 


til) rent from His ſtandard the effigies of Galba, antl 


daſhed it againſt the ground. Upon fuch a ſignal, 
the affeckions of the Whole foldiery for Otho became 
apparent $ rhe people took to immediate flight and 
forſook the Fotum, and agaiaſt ſuch patticulats ts 
jet lingered and doubted, the ſoldiers trrtied their 
ances, Near the Lake of Curtibs, G a/ was, by 
the dreat} and trembling which pofſeſſed thoſe who 
carried him, flung from his chair, aid tumbled pro- 
ſtrate tipo” the earth.” Of his laſt words various are 
the accounts pitbliſſied, juſt as this man Hated him; or 
that mam admited him; By ſome It is reported, that 
he asked, in the ſtile of a ſupplicunt, What evil tie 
had merlted, aud beſbught rittie,'only for à few days, 
to diſcharge their dohbarive. Many mote there arc 
who relate, that, of his own' accord, he readily pre- 
ſented His throat to the affatfinis, bidding them pra- 
© ceed and ſtrike reſolutely, if the intereſt of the 
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monwealth ſo required. To his murderers it was of 
no moment or avail, whatever: he ſaid. Of the ye- 
ry perſon who gave him the mortal blow, we have 
no account ſufficiently clear. - Some hold it to haye 
been Terentius. The more current tradition is, that 
Camurius, a common ſoldier of the fifteenth Legion, 
ſmote him with a ſword in the neck, and with it cut 
his throat, The reft horcidly hacked and mangled 
his legs and arms; for his breaſt was covered with 
armour. . Nay a ſpirit ſo brutal and unhuman tranſ- 
ported them, that his body now reduced to a trunk, 
lifeleſs and without a head, was yet disfigured by 
wounds without number. Upon Titus YVinus they 
next diſcharged their rage; and concerning him too 
it remains undecided, whether through deadly and 
impending terror, he were not quite bereft of ſpeech ; 
or whether he cried not, on the contrary, with a 
loud voice, that from Otho they had no orders to 
ſlay him. Were what he averred really a fiction in- 
ſpired by fear; or were it, that he thus avowed his 
art in the conſpiracy ; certain it is, that from the 
ſeneſs of his life and fame, the preſumption is more 
rational, that he himſelf had embarked-in that trea- 
ſon, for which he had adminiſter'd cauſe, Before 
the Temple of the deified | Julius: he lay, maimedin 
the joint of the knee; for there he received his firſt 
wound, and preſentiy after was by Julius Cars, a 
legionary ſoldier, pierced quite through the body. 
A man ſignal for faith and bravery did our age that 
day behold in the perſon of Sempronius Denſus, Cen- 
turion of a Prætorian Cohort, and by Galba appoint- 
ed to guard the perſon of Pl „ This Officer, with 
his poy nard drawn, ſingly encountered ſo many bloo- 
dy men all armed, and boldly upbraided them as de- 
teſtable parricides 4 inſomuch that, -partly-.by bis 
blous, partly by his reproaches, upon his a head 
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he drew the ſwords of the aſſaſſins, and thence to 
Piſo procured, tho he too were already wounded, op- 
portunity to retire. Piſo eſcaped to the Temple of 


Veſta ; he was there, by a bondman of the State, re. 


ceived through compaſſion, and concealed in his 
chamber. By thus lurking in obſcurity it was, and 
by no protection from the ſacredneſs of the place, or 
from the reverence due to rites divine, that he a 
while ſupended his [impending tragedy, when there 
arrived two men who, befide their immediate orders 
from Otho, were of themſelves inflamed with avow- 
ed thirſt after his blood. Theſe were Sulpitins Flo- 
rus, belonging to the Britiſh Bands, a man but juſt 
before by Galba preſented with the privilege of a Ro- 
man Citizen, and Statins Murcus, one of his life- 
guard. By them Piſo was dragged forth and butch- 
cred in the portal of the Temple. 

Of Ortho it is ſaid, that never did he receive the 
news of any man's blood ſpilt, with hig her marks of 
delight; that never did he gaze upon any bloody 


head with eyes fo curious and inſatiable, Whether 


his ſpirit were, - upon this occaſion, firſt relieved from 
all ſolicitude and every perplexity, and thenceforth 
preſumed upon a ſeaſon of rejoicing without check 
or allay; or whether, from recalling to mind the 
Imperial Majeſty veſted in the perſon of Galba, and 
his own intimacy with Titus Vinius; his ſoul, how- 
ever filled with vengeance, became. ſtruck with hor- 
ror upon the | ſad repreſentation, of their fate. For 
the murder of Piſo he believed it juſt and commenda- 
ble to expreſs his joy, as for that of his enemy and 
competitor... Upon long poles their bleeding heads 
were exalted, (the heads of two Emperors and a 
Conſul), and thus carried along amidlt the banners 
of the military bands, cloſe by the Eagle of a Legi- 
on ; while particulars were in boaſts diſplaying their 
bands all imbrued with the blood; namely all they 
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who had committed the murder, all they who aſſiſ. 
red at it, and all they who truly or faſly claimed 
ſhare in a parricide, which all magnified as a glori- 
ous feat, worthy of eternal renown. Above an hun. 
dred and twenty diſtinct memorials at this time pre- 
ſented, all claiming rewards for ſome notable ex- 
ploit by the ſeveral claimers performed on that tra- 
gical day, fell afterwards info the hands of the Em. 
ror FVitellizs, who commanded ſearch to be made 
or the Authors, and all of them to be put to the 
ſword ; from no teridernefs for Ga/ba, or honour in- 
tended to his memory, but out of policy common and 
traditional amongſt Princes, as a wholeſome method 
of ſecurity againſt ſuch traifors, during their own 
reigns, at leaſt a precedent of vengeatice by them left 
to their ſucceſſors. 
You would have now thought that you had ſeen 
in Rome another Senate, and another People. Toa 
man they carneſtly crowded to the camp, each ftri- 
ving to outrun his fellows, each to overtake and pas 
by ſuch as were / before him. They condemned the 
conduct of Gatba, magnified the judgment and choice 
of the ſoldiers, kifled the hands of Ortho; and the 
more hollow and counterfeit all their indications of 
Zeal were, the more loud and numerous were the in- 
dications which they ſtrove to ſhew. Neither did 
Ortho overtook or neglect the perſons of individuals, 
while N and the motions of his counte- 
nance, he at the fame time endeavoured to pacify the 
ſpirit of the ſoldiers breathing menaces and rava 
Already they were urging that a bloody doom might 
be inſtantly inflited - upon Aar iu Colſus, Conſul e- 
le, and to Gatha i faithful and conſtant friend, even 
in his laſt diſtreſs and to the ſad cloſe of his life. They 
were in truth enraged at the man for his integrity 
aud vigour of ſpirit, virtues which with them * 
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far dangerous crimes. What they aimed at was ap- 

rent, to have their hands let looſe to general pil- 
age and maflacre, and to bring to deſtruction every 
worthy aud every able man in the Roman State. But 
in Ot bo authority ſufficient was not found to prohi- 
bit acts of violence; it was hitherto only in his pow- 
er to ordain them to be dane. So that perſonating 
great wrath towards Celſus, he ordered him to be 
put under bonds and durance, with ſtrong proteſta - 
tions, that for other and higher puniſhment he re- 
ſerved him ; and in this manner redeemed him from 
a violent death juſt im pending. 

From this moment all things were tranſacted by 
the meer will and option of the ſoldiers, By them 
were choſen the Captains of the Pretorian guards 3 
namely, Plot ius Firmus, once à common ſoldier, then 
preferred to command the watch, and even during 
the life and reign of Galla, embarked in the faction 
of Otho ; and with Plotia they joined Licinius Pro- 
culus, one in high confidence with Otho, and thought 
to have promoted his intereſt and intrigues. To the 
government of Rome they advanced Flavius Sabinus, 
in deference to the judgment of Nero, in whoſe reign 
he had adminiſter'd the ſame office z the major part 
being influenced in this choice by their regard to his 
brother Feſpaſian. They then inſiſted importunately, 
that the fees wont to be by them paid to their Cen- 
turions, for exemption from certain military burd 


ens, 
(hould be utterly aboliſhed ;; for under this name e- 


very poor ſoldier paid as it were an annual tribute. 
Hence the fourth part of 3 Company at once uſed to 
be abſent and diſperſed, either in progreſſes upon li- 
cence, or . roaming, like vagragts through; the camp 
it ſelf 3, and provided they could but diſcharge their 
bribe to the Centurion nome of them were folici- 
tous ahout the meaſure of that beau impoſition, or 
out the nature of the earnings which enabled them 
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to bear it. So that by betaking themſel ves to roh- 
bing and plundering, or by ſubmitting to vile offices, 
ſuch as were peculiar to ſlaves, they purchaſed a diſ- 
penſation from the toils of ſoldiers. It was moreo- 
ver a practice to perſecute every ſoldier noted for 
wealth, by ſubjecting him continually to hard labour 
and mercileſs ſtripes, till he were forced to buy a dif- 
penſation at a price: Then, when by theſe exaCtions 
he was quite exhauſted and impoveriſhed z nay, when 
by long exemption from duty, he was alſo become 
enſlaved to lazineſs and ſloth, he returned home to 
his Company a different man, reduced from plenty 
to miſerable indigence, and now as liſt leſs and inac- 
tive, as before he was vigorous and hardy. And as 
there were many who had ſucceſſively undergone the 
like change, many who had been debauched by ſuch 
wild immunity, and excited by ſuch pinching neceſ- 
fity z they were always ready to run headlong into 
ſedition, diſſention, and at laſt into civil wars. But 
Ot ho, that he might not eſtrange from him the affec- 
tions of the Centurions, by ſuch remiſſion and boun- 
ty conferred upon the common ſoldiers, undertook, 
out of his own reyenue, yearly to pay the fees of 
ſuch exemptions : A regulation doubtleſs of notable 
benefit, and by ſuch good Princes as came after, per- 
petuated as part of the military eſtabliſhment, Laco 
Captain of the guards to Galba, as if no more than 
his baniſhment were intended, was condemned to 
an iſland, but murdered by a reſumed Veteran, whom 
Otho had ſent before him, with orders for his affaf- 
ſination. Upon Jcelus, as he was only a ſlave manu- 
miſed, public execution was formally done. 

When in a ſeries of iniquities black and'tragical 
the whole day was ſpent, the enormity which con- 
cluded all the reſt was that of public rejoicing. The 
City Prætor aſſembles the Senate. The other A 
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giſtrates contend to ſurpaſs each other in flights af 


flattery. The fathers run with rapidity to aſſemble, 
To Otho is decreed the authority Tribunitial, and 
the name of Auguſtus, and every other honour en- 
joyed by preceding Emperors. For they now joint - 
ly Jaboured to obliterate the many invectives and con- 
tumclies which they had in common poured forth 
againſt him; indignities, with no man could per- 
ccive to haye made any angry impreſſions upon his 
ſpirit, Whether he had quite dropt all reſentment, 
or only poſtpon'd his vengeance, ſuch was the ſhort- 
neſs of his reign, that no certain judgment could be 
formed. When over the Forum, ſtill flowing with 
blood, and through heaps of the ſlain, Otho had been 
carried to the Capitol, and thence to the palace, he 
granted leave to burn and bury the coarſes. The re- 
mains of Piſo were, by his wife Ferania and by his 
brother Scribonianus, committed to the quiet of the 
grave ; as were thoſe of Titus Vinius by his daughter 
Criſpina ; after they had found out and redeemed 
their heads, which their murderers had retained for 
ſale. - | | | 

Piſo had entered into the thirty firſt year of his 
age, much happier in his fame than in his fortune. 
His brother Magnus had fallen by the cruelty of 
Claudius, his brother Craſſus by that of Nero. He 
himſelf had lived a long time in the ſtate of exile, bur 
four days in that of a prince; and by the late adop- 
tion, ſo ſuddenly made, gained no other advantage 
over his elder brother, than that of being firſt (ain, 
Titus Vinius had paſſed fifty ſeyen years, in a courſe 
of manners unequal and diverſified. His father was 
of a Prætorian family; his mother's father one of 
thoſe proſcribed | by the Triumvirate. In his very 
firſt campaign, under Caluiſius Sabinus, he was 
branded with infamy. For the wife of that General, 


moved with a prepoſterous fondneſs to view the 
Vol. III. Rr ſitu- 
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ſituation of the camp, entered the ſame in the night 
under the habit of a foldier ; and having there, with 
the like wanton curiofity, adventured to pry into the 
manner of the guard, and of the other functions 
military, at laſt confidetifly perpetrated the act of 
adultery in the very quarter ſacred to the Roman 
Eagles and Banners; and Titus Vinius was arraigned 
as her partner in this crime. By order therefore of 
the Emperor Calizula, he was put in irons and con- 
tinement, but by the change of time ſoon enlarged, 
und thenceforth paſſed through a ſueceſſion of pub. 
lic employments, with a character free from reproach, 
At the cloſe of his Prætorſhip, he was preferred to 
the command of a Legion, and in ir acquitted him. 
ſelf with applauſe. He was afterwards ſtained with 
an imputation altogether infamous, and worthy on- 
ly of a ſlave,- to have purloined a goblet of Gold 
while he was entertained with other company at the 
table of Claudius; in ſo much that on the day fol. 
lowing, Claudius diſtinguiſhed him from all the reſt 
of his gueſts, by ordering that Vinius only ſhould be 
ſerved in an earthen cup. Yet the ſame Yinizs ruled 
the province Narbon Gaul, in quality of Proconful, 
with juſtice unbiaſſed and eminent integrity. Soon 
after, his intimacy with Galba having led him ro a 
precipice where his fall overrook him, he proved 
daring, fubtle, prompt, and according as he choſe 
to apply his ſpirit, was with equal ardour vicious and 
depraved, or vigilant and active. The Teſtament 
made by Viniu was, through the mightineſs of his 
wealth, of none effect. The laſt will of Piſo, his po- 
verty render'd valid. z {1367s 

The corpte of Galla, after it had lain long neg- 
leted in the ſtreers, and during the ſicentiouſneſs 
of the night, ſuffered inſults -and indecencies with- 
pur number or meaſute, was by Argius, one of his 
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principal Bondmen, bearing the office of Steward, 
repoſited in a mean grave, within his wn. gardens. 
His Head, miſerably mangled and ſtuck upon a pole 
by a rabble of the vile ſrullions and attendants of the 
camp, was by them ereftedibefore the tomb of Patro- 
bius z @ manumiſed ſlave this of Wero's, and by the 
authority of Galla executed. Here it was at length 
found on the day following, aud laid with the re- 
mains of his body which, had been already burnt. 
Such was the end of Galla, in the ſeventy third year 
of his life 3 after having paſſed thraugh the reigns of 
five Princes, in a coumſe of fortune abundantly proſ- 
perous, and under the favereignty of others happier 
than in his own. Signelly ancient was the nobility 
of his bouſe, mighty the wealth. In himſelf were 
found talents no ather than moderate, and he was 
rather free from vices than endowed with many vit- 
tues. Fame was What he no wiſe deſpiſed, yet ne- 
ver iſtudĩed do blazon his own. No man's money did 
he covet, was ſpar ing of his own ; af the public mo- 
ney greedy and tenacious. Toward his Friends and 
Freedmen, hen chance directed him to ſuch as were 
good, he was ever paſſive and reſigned, without all 
check aud conttadiction; and to all their iniquities, 
where they proved to be bad, blind even to his own 
ſcandal and diſgrace. But ſuch was the ſplendor of 
his race, a thing ſo obnoxious to tyrants; and ſuch 
the terrible ſpirit of thoſe times, which yet he had 
eſcaped, that thenee a colour was miniſter d for be- 
ſtowing the name of real wiſdom upon that which 
in him was real heavineſs. During the vigour of 
his years he commanded with ſignal .renown in the 
German wars. He afterwards governed Africa, as 
Proconſul, with moderation and gentleueſs ; as now 
in the latter part of his life, he had the nethermoſt 
Spain, with the like meaſure of juſtice. For grea- 
ter than a Subject he ſeemed, While he was yet no 
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mote than a Subject; and, in the opinion of all 

men, had pafled as capable of Empire, had he never 

been Emperor. Rt TURED: 

Iso the City already full of conſternation, at once 
ſtruck with the horror of the recent parricide, and 
dreading the ſpirit and known vices of Otho, there 

accrued freſh eauſe of affright from the ridings con- 

cerning Vitellius ; . — before the murder 
of Galba, were ſuppreſſed, with deſign to have it 
belicved, that only the Army in higher Germany 
had revoſted. Upon this occaſion, it became mat- 
ter of open lamentation and anguiſh, not to the Se- 
nate alone and Equeſtrian Order, men who had ſome 
ſhare in the adminiſtration, and ſome concern for the 
Public Weal, but even to the mean People; that 
two men of all others the moſt infamous for pollution, 
effeminacy and profuſion, were thus fatally choſen 
as it were on purpoſe to rend and deſtroy the Empire. 

Nor did they now any longer reeount the inſtances 

of cruelty, ſtill recent and crying, perpetrated du- 

ring the late times of peace and tyranny: But re- 
viving the memory and terrors of the civil wars they 
repreſented © Rome ſo often taken by her own hoſtile 

Armies, the deſolation of Italy, the Provinces ra- 

vaged, the battles of Pharſatia and Philippi, with 

© the ſieges of Peruſia and Modena.“ Names theſe 
ſignal for public calamities and mighty ſlaughter. 

In a ſtruggle for the Sovereignty even amongſt 

men of renown, the whole earth was well nigh 

© turned upſide down. Yet under the prevailing fortune 
© of Julius Ceſar the Empire ſubſiſted; it ſubſiſted un- 
der that of Auguſtus: Under Pompey too and Brutw 
© the Republic would have ſubſiſled. Would they, at 
© this time, repair to the Temples for Otho, or for 
« Fitellins ? Alike impious would be the ſupplicati- 
5 ons for either, alike deteſtable the TO 
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fach men they both were, that by the iſſue of the 
« war between them, nothing elſe was to be learnt, 
than that whichſoeyer of the two proved the Con- 
q queror, would thence prove the worſt.” There were 
thoſe who formed prognoſtications concerning Yeſ- 
aſian and the forces in the Eaſt 5 and, as Veſpaſian 
excelled both, hence another war was dreaded and 
additional calamities. Moreover, with the Public 
Veſpaſian ſtood but in dubious eſtimation, and, of all 
thoſe who had been Emperors, was in truth the only 
one by power changed for the better. 
I now proceed to a diſplay of the rife and cauſes of 
the commotion and revolt begun by Vitedlius. When 
Julius Vindex was, with all his forces, ſlain, the 
conquering army, grown unruly and imperious up- 
on ſuch an acquiſition of glory and ſpoil z as to their 
ſhare the victory had fallen, without pains or peri}, 
in a war extremely lucrative z became eager for acti- 
on and feats of war, and fonder of rapine than of 
their uſual ſtipend. - They had beſides long endured 
a ſervice void of: gain, and full of rigour, as well 
from the bleakneſs of the country and keenneſs of the 
air, as from the ſevere exerciſe of diſcipline 3 which, 
though it be preſerved during peace with a ſtrictneſs 
ever ſo unrelenting, never fails to be diſſolved by in- 
teſtine wars; ſince on both ſides are always found 
buſy inſtruments of corruption, and the violation of 
faith and duty eſcapes all correction. Of men and 
arms, and horſes they had abundant ſtore, both for 
ſervice and for ſhew. But before the beginning of 
the war, they knew only their particular companies, 
and their own troops of horſe; for the Armies were 
ſeparated. from each other by the boundaries of the 
ſeveral Provinces. It was to make head againſt Vin- 


- dex that the Legions were drawn together; and ha- 


ving then tried their own ſtrength and that of the 
| Gauls, 
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Gauls, they ſought earneſtly to revive once more the 
tumult of war, and to create freſh quarrels. Nor 
did they treat them as formerly with the title of Al- 
lies, but with that of Enemies and of a people ſub- 
dued by the ſword. Nay they were abetted by thoſe 
of the Gauls who dwell along the banks of the Rhine, 
and having adhered to the fortune and party of the 
Army, were now vehemeatly inciting them againſt 
the Galbiansz for upon their countrymen they had 
beſtowed this name,diſdaining to mention that of Vin- 
dex. Filled therefore with rage towards the Sequa- 
nians, and the Eduans, and towards other Cities, 
— to the meaſure of their wealth, they graf- 

imagination future booty, from towns fac- 
fea, f from the ——— of countries, and the plun- 
der of private dwellings. Beſides their being promp- 
ted by notable rapaciouſneſs and arrogance, the two 
Jeading vices of fuch as are ſtrongeſt, they were ani- 
mated and provoked by the pride and defiance found 
in the behaviour of the Gauls, who boaſted, that in 
contempt of the army, they were by Galba releaſed 
from a fourth of their tribute, and diſtinguiſhed 
with the rights and privileges of Roman Citizens. 
To all this there accrued a current report, malici- 
-ouſly raiſed and raſhly believed, that the Legions 
were doomed to decimation, and every Centurion 
noted for being brave and daring, to be caſniered. 
From every quarter were arriving news tragical and 
alarming. Sad and diſcouraging were the tidings 
from Rome. The Colony too of Lyons, who were 
forely diſaſtected to Ga, and immoveable in their 
adherence to Nero, proved a continual ſource of wild 
and flying rumours. But within the camp itſelf was 
found moſt ample matter for fiction and credulity, 
from the bitterneſs and hate of the ſoldiery, from 
their 6 and dread, and even from the 
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ſecurity which, upon a review of their own forces, 
they conceived. 12 7 
About the very firſt of December in the preceding 
year, Aulus Vitelius had entered the lower Germa- 
ny, and with great accuracy vilited the winter quar- 
ters of the Legions there. To their Ranks he re- 
ſtored numbers who had been degraded 3 many he 
redeemed from ignominious puniſhments, and can- 
celled - the marks of infamy inflicted upon others, 
Some regulations he made through judgment; bur 
moſt with a corrupt view to popularity. Among the - 
former muſt be reckoned his aboliſhing with ſo much 
integrity, what Fonteins Capito had done, in prefer» 
ring and degrading particulars from the motives of 
avarice and ſordid gain. Neither were theſe his pro- 
ceedings eſtimated barely according to the meaſure 
of his office, that of a General of Conſular quality ; 
but whatever he did paſſed under a higher conſidera- 
tion. And for Vitellius himſelf, as by ſuch who jud- 
ged ſeyerely he was accounted but a mean perſon ; 
his friends and adherents, on the contrary, while he 
was giving away his own fortue, and laviſhing in 
bounties that of others, without meaſure, without 
diſcernment, beſtowed upon this extravagance and 
ſpoil the title of complaifance and good nature. Add 
that, from a violent thirſt of bearing rule, into vir- 
tues they conſtrued manifeſt vices. In both Armies, 
as there were many peaceable and modeſt, ſo were 
there many wicked and reſolute. ' But abandoned to 
licentious'perſuits, and ſignal in violence and preci- 
pitancy were two Commanders of Legions, Alienus 
Cecina and Fabins Valens. The latter particularly 
was highly diſguſted with Galba, alledging that his 
ſervices in detecting the reſerves and heſitation of 
Verginizs, and in ſtifling the machinations of Ca- 
pito, had been by Galba paſſed over with 2 
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Hence he inſtigated Vitellius, and magnified to him 
© the ardour and ready zeal of the ſoldiery ; that his 
© own name was every where mentioned with re- 
© nown. From Hordeonius Flaccus no obſtruction 
© would be found. Britain would accede to his par- 
© ty. The auxiliary forces of the Germans would 
c join. Ill affured was the faith of the Provinces. 
© Tottering and precaurious was the Sovereignty of 
© the oldman, and would quickly paſs from him. Let 
© Vitellius only open his arms and advance to receive 
his approaching fortune. With reaſon had Ver. 
© ginius heſitated to accept the Empire, a man def- 
< cended only from an Equeſtrian family, ſrom a fa- 
«© ther never known by any office. Had he accepted 
« jt, he would have proved unequal to it; and 
© might live in ſafety after he had refuſed it. Vite. 
© [jus ſprung from a father who had ſuſtained three 
© Conſulſhips, with the awful office of Cenſor, and 
© had been Collegue in the Conſulſhip with Claudius. 
Such paternal dignities had long ſince raiſed him to 
© the elevation of an Emperor, and deprived him of 
call ſecurity in the ſtation of a Subject. | 
His ſpirit, naturally heavy and flow, was fo far 
agitated by ſuch repreſentations, as to covet the Di- 
adem rather than to hope for it. In the higher Ger- 
many, Cecina had entirely captivated the affections of 
the ſoldiers, as he was graceful and young, large in 
his pet ſon, of a ſou] which foſtered deſigns without 
bounds, his gait noble and ſtately, and himfſclf a 
prompt and lively ſpeaker, This young man exer- 
ciſing the office of Queſtor in that Province of Spain 
called Betica, had revolted immediately to Calla, 
who thence preferred him to the command of a Le- 
gion; but ſoon after having diſcovered that he bad 
embezzled the common treaſure, ordered him to be 
proſecuted as one guilty of robbing the 
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cina reſenting this heinouſly, determined to. excite 
a ſpirit of univerſal confuſion and revolt, and with 
the miſeries of the State to cover his on private 
wounds. Neither in the army it ſelf were there 
wanting ſeeds of tumulr and diſcotd. For in the 
war againſt Yindex they had been all to a man en- 
gaged, nor till after Nero was ſlain, could they be in- 
duced to transfer their allegiance to Galba. The 
troops too of lower Germany had the merit of hav- 
ing taken the oath of fidelity before them. More- 
over, contiguous and intermixt with the winter 
quarter of the Legions lay the territories of the Tre- 
verians and the Lingones, and ſuch other Commu- 


nities as had been by Galba aggrieved with ſevere 


edits, or deprived of their wonted bounds. Hence 
aroſe ſeditious communications between them; as 
alſo the corruption of the ſoldiery, encreaſed by their 
intercourſe: with theſe townſmen and peaſants z and 
hence too that deyotion of theirs toerginius was now 
at the ſervice of any other Candidate. 

The Community of the Lingones hid, in obſer- 
vance of ancient cuſtom, ſent gifts to the Legions, 
and the compliment of their right hands preſented, 
in token of affeion and hoſpitality. Now their De- 
puties, who in their perſons and countenances bore 
the ſtudied marks of miſerable diſtreſs and anguiſh, 
took all occaſions, both in the tents of the ſoldiers, 
and in the quarters aſſigned for the Eagles and Arms 
of every particular Legion, to bewail by turns their 
own hardſhips and oppreſſions, and the favour and 
advantages conferred upon the other neighbouring 
Communities. And as ſoon as they found that theſe 
their infuſions were ſwallowed with attention and 
cagerneſs, my proceeded to bemoan the lot of the 

e perils which ſurrgunded them, their 
ſage ; and * — the minds of 
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the men. They were in truth juſt ripe for a preſent 
inſurrection, when Hordeonius Flaccus ordered the 
Deputies to depart, and, that their departure might 
be the more ſecret, to leave the camp by night, 
Hence a furious rumour enſued, that they were mur- 
dered. This was what the moſt part affirmed, and 
added, that unleſs they took ſure meaſures for their 
own defence and preſervation, the certain conſe- 
quence would be, that all the braveſt and moſt vigi- 
lant ſoldiers, and ſuch as had dared to complain of 
the preſent evils, would be maſſacred in the dark, 
apart from the ſight and obſervation of their brethren, 
Preſently the Legions bind themſelves in a mutual 
and ſecret confederacy, and in it the auxiliary ſol- 
diers are compriſed 3 men whom at firſt they ſuſpec- 
ted of preparing to fall upon the revolters, after ha- 
ving ſurrounded them with the body of their Co- 
horts and their wings of horſe. But anon theſe 
auxiliarics appeared more clamorous and vehement 
than the reſt. So much more cafily procured, a- 
mongſt men of evil minds, is a concurrence in rage 
and war, than in quietneſs and unanimity during 
ce. 

In lower Germany the Legions on the firſt of Ja- 
nuary performed the ſolemnity of ſwearing allegi- 
ance to Galba, drawn to it as they were by compul- 
ſion; and with infinite backwardneſs and heſitation 
They did it, Faint and few were the cries of loyalty 
and applauſe, and theſe only uttered by ſome in the 
foremoſt ranks. The reſt continued mute, every 
particular expecting with impatience from him who 
ſtood neareſt, ſome daring effort of diſaffection and 
treaſon, agreeably to the natural bent of men, to 
follow greedily in ſuch purſuits as they are greatly 
averſe to begin. 'The Legions too were animated 
by different humours. The firſt and the fifth were ſo 
" $332 
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turbulent and outrageous, that amongſt them ſome 
were found who affaulted the images of Galba with 
ſtones. The fifteenth and ſixteenth had not yet ven- 
tured beyond menaces and the uproar of words, but 
were watching with ſpecial attention for a beginning 
and precedent of mutiny and violence. But, in the 
higher Army, the fourth Legion, and the eigh- 
teenth, both abiding in the fame winter quarters, 
did, even on the firſt of January, break in pieces the 
images of Galba: An outrage in which the fourth 
manifeſted the greater fury. The eighteenth ſhewed 
ſome heſjtation, but preſently joined with the former. 
And leſt, by this act, they might ſeem to have re- 
nounced all reverence for the Empire, they recalled 
and took the oath of fidelity to the antiquated names 
of the Senate and People of Rome. Nor was there 
one Tribune, or one Commander of the Legions 
found to exert himſelf in behalf of Galba. ' Nay ſome 
of theſe officers practiſed what is uſual during ſuch 
madneſs and confuſion, and added notably to the up- 
roar. No man however appeared to harangue the 
multitude, or took upon him the Authority of ap- 
plying to them from a Tribunal. For, as yet no 
particular perſon could be fingled out to bear th 
name and weight of the commotion. 
It is true, Hordeonius Flaceus was upon the ſpot; 
yes, a General of Conſular authority, was a beholder 
of this deteſtable treaſon and revolt, yet durſt nei- 
ther reſtrain ſuch as were already ruſhing into rebel- 
lion, nor recover ſuch as were only wavering, nor 
rouſe and animate thoſe who ſtill perſevered in their 
integrity 3 hut remained fpiritleſs, terrified, and 
only through ſtupidity innocent. There were four 
Centurions who would have protected the images of 
Galba, but were by the furious ſoldiers ſeized and 
confined in chains. Theſe were Nonins Receptus, Do- 
Vol. III. 812 Baring 
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vatius Valens, Romilius Marcellus and Calpurnius Re. 
pentinus ; all belonging to the eighteenth Legion. 
Further than this in none of them was found or faith 
or duty, or the memory of their ſormer oaths. But 
it happened in this as in other inſurrections: Whi- 
ther the many led, all the reſt blindly followed, 
On the night which followed rhe ſame day, the Ea. 
gle bearer of the fourth Legion, arriving at Cologn, 
acquainted Vitellius whilſt he was banquetting, that 
the fourth Legion and the eighteenth had thrown 
down the images of Galba, and plighted their fide- 
lity to the Senate and People of Rome. An oath 
this which to him and his friends appeared void and 
invalid. It was therefore determined to fix and aſ- 
certain Fortune while ſhe was thus ſhifting, and to 
make theſe Legions the Tender of an Emperor. 
Forthwith Meſſengers were diſpatched from Vitellim, 
to acquaint the Legions of the lower Province and 
their Commanders, That the higher Army had re- 
volted from Galla; inſomuch that they muſt ei- 
ther make war upon the revolters; or if they ra- 
ther preferred peace and coalition, they muſt cre- 
ate an Emperor. They were to conſider too that 
with much Jeſs peril they might elett a Prince at 
once, than continue in ſearch of one. 
The winter quarters of the firſt Legion lay neareſt, 
and with it Fabius Valens the Commander, more 
keen and zealous than all the reſt. This officer en- 
tring into Cologn the very next day, accompanied 
with the cavalry of his Legion and thoſe of the au- 
Xiliaries, openly ſaluted Vitellius Emperor. His ex- 
ample was followed by the Legions of the ſame Pro- 
vince with mighty haſte and competition; and the 
upper Army, having already reNnquiſhed the plauſi- 
ble names of the Senate and People of Rome, — 
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ed ſo early as the third of January to the party of 
Vitellins. It was now apparent that to the free Ro- 
man State they were no wiſe devoted during the two. 
preceding days. Equal to the ardour and zeal of the 
armies was that of the Treverians, of the Lingones, 
and of the Inhabitants of Cologn ; all making offer 
of ſupplies of men, of horſes, of treaſure, each ac- 
cording to the meaſure of his power and ſufficiency, 
either in perſon, or wealth, or of capacity and ad- 
dreſs. Neither was ſuch liberality confined to the 
leading men of theſe Colonies, or to thoſe of the 
Camp, men who enjoyed preſent ' abundance, and 
who from victory once gained conceived hopes of 
ample earnings. But the common men too, the 
poor ſoldiers, they who were deſtitute of Money, in · 
ſtead of it ſurrendered their travelling ſubſiſtence, 
their girdles, the trappings of their horſes, and the 
filver ornaments upon their armour: led as they were 
by impulſe, by headlong paſſion, and even by ava- 
rice. 39228: g | 
Vitellias therefore, after he had extolled the zeal 
and alacrity of the ſoldiers, diſpoſed of the ſeveral - 
charges depending of the Sovereignty ; charges 
which were wont to be adminiſterd by the Imperial 
Freedmen, but now by him conferr'd upon Roman 
Knights. The fees exacted from the ſoldiers by the 
Centurions for exemptions from duty, he order'd to 
be paid out of his own Treaſure as Emperor. The 
cruel vengeance of the ſoldiers, in craving the doom 
and execution of - particulars, he in many inſtances - 
humoured; and in fome inſtances defeated, under 
colour of committing the obnoxious perſons to pri- 
ſon. Pompeius Propinguns, Governor of the Province | 
of Belgica, was put to preſent death. By an arti- 
tice he redeemed from their rage the perſon of Fu- 
lias Burdo, Commander of the Naval forces in Ger- 
; many, 
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many. Againſt him the fury of the Army raged, as 
they believed that through his miſchievous devices 
Fonteius Capito had been brought firſt to rebel, and 
then to periſh. Dear to them was the memory of 
Capito; and ſuch beſides was their thirſt of vengeance 
and blood, that to ſlay and execute in the face of the 
day, was with them matter of licence 3 but to pro- 
tect and ſhew mercy there was no way other than 
that of deceiving them. Thus was Burdo ſecured in 
priſon, and, afterwards upon the victory obtained 
by Vitellius, diſcharged, when the malice of the ſol- 
diers was diſſipated. In the mean while, Criſpinu 
the Centurion was preſented to their fury, as a pro- 
victim for expiation z he who had tained him- 
ſelf with the blood of Capito. For this cauſe, as he 
was to the ſoldiers who required his execation, a cri- 
minal the more ſignally notorious ; ſo he was to Vi- 
tellius who awarded it, an object the more vile and 
deſpicable. The next threatned was Julius Civils, 
but delivered from all peril, as amongſt his country- 
men the Batavians, he was a man of prevailing cre- 
dit and popularity z and leſt by his doom that nation 
ſo wild and fierce, might have been provoked to en- 
mity. In truth there then lay in the country of the 
Lingones eight Cohorts of the Batavians, appertain- 
ing, as auxiliaries, to the fourteenth Legion, but 
through the commotion and diſtractions of the times, 
retired from it; a body of men of infinite weight 
and availment, either as enemies or confederates. To 
execution Vitelli doomed Nonius, Donatius, Romi-' 
lius and Calpurnius, the four Centurions lately men- 
tioned; men condemned for adher ing to their faith 
and duty; a crime ever thought moſt heinous by 
ſuch as have renounced both. To this party there 
joined themſelves Valerius Afraticus, the Emperor's 
Lieutenant in the Province of Belgica, he — 
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whom Vitellius afterwards beſtowed his daughter 
and Junius Bleſus; Governor of that part of Gaul 
which derives its name from the City of Lyons; to- 
gether with the Italic Legion and the band of horſe 
entitled Taurina, both encamped at Lyons. Nei- 
ther did the forces in Rhetia procraſtinate, but forth- 
with went over to his ſide; nor even from thoſe in 
Britain was there any heſitation found. 

Over Britain Trebelins Maximus then bore rule, 
a Man for his avarice and infamous corruption b 


was daily heightened and inflamed by Roſcius Celiut, 
Commander of the twentieth Legion 5 one who to- 
wards him had long lived in a ſtate of ſtrife and o 

polition, But now by the eruption of the civil war, 
their mutual enmity broke forth more implacably. Up- 
on Celius, the General charged the raiſing of ſedition, 
and that he had utterly broken all diſcipline in the 
army. Againſt the General, Celius urged that he 
had plundered and impoveriſh'd the Legions. And; 
in the mean while, through the ſcandalous diſputes 
and competition between the Chiefs, the behaviour 
of the army, otherwiſe modeſt, became quite de- 
praved z and to ſuch a tumult the conteſt aroſe, that 
Trebellius, finding himſelf aſſaulted by many reproach- 
es from the auxiliary ſoldiers alſo, and perceiving all 
the Cohorts and Bands of horſe to iate them- 
ſelves with Celius, fled, in this forlorn ſtate, to /i- 
telias. Yet the tranquillity of the Provinces ſubſiſ- 
ted, though the Governor veſted with the Conſular 
dignity was gone. The adminiſtration was perform- 
ed by the Commanders of the Legions, by their of- 


fice all equal in authority ; but Celias by ſuperior - 


boldneſs gained ſuperior ſway. 
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Pitelliut, upon the acceſſion of the army in Bri- 
tain to his party, become mig ty in forces and trea- 
ſure, appointed two Generals to conduct the war, 
and tp each General aſſigned a different rout. To 
Fabius Valens he gave orders to ſooth and draw over 
the Gauls, gr if he could not perſuade them, then 
ro over-run them by ſpoil and devaſtation, and by 
that part of the Alps which bears the name of Cor- 
tian, make an irruption into Italy. Cecina was or. 
dered to advance thither by a nearer way, and to 
paſs over the mountains called Perini, To Valens 
were committed the flower of the lower Army with 
the Eagle of the fifth Legion, and the Cohorts and 
Bands of horſe, to the number of forty thouſand figh- 
ting men. From the higher Germany Cecina led 
thirty thouſand, of which the principal ſtrength con- 
ſiſted in one Legion, namely the twenty firſt, Up. 
on both Generals were beſtowed bodies of auxiliary 
Germans. From theſe too it was that Y:tellins drew 
reinforcements for his own troops, with whom he 
was to follow and ſupport the whole weight of the 


war. 
Wonderful was found the difference between the 
ſpirit of the army and that of the Emperor. The 
ſoldiers were urgent for action, and required to be 
put under arms, © whilſt dread till poſſeſſed the 
© Gauls, whilſt Spain remained in heſitation and ſuſ- 
© pence. The winter ſeaſon was no obſtruction; nor 
© was there any to be admitted from the ſtupid deli- 
© berations about peace. They muſt invade Italy; 
they muſt ſeize Rome. In civil commorions no- 
thing was ſo ſecure as diſpatch, fince then leſs ne- 
c cefſary was counſel than execution. Vitellius con- 
tinued lifeleſs and ſtupified; only in voluptuous floth 


and conſuming banquets perſonating a Prince; as if 
in luxury and profuſion the meaſure and — of 
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ſovereignty had lain. By the middle of the day he 
was always intoxicated with wine, gorged with feaſ- 
ting, unweildy, and unmovcable. But ſuch was the 
zeal and vigour of the ſoldiers, that of themſelves 
2 all the duties of the Leader, as effectu- 
ally as if he had attended himſelf, and in. perſon ani- 
mated the brave by hopes, the daſtardly by fear. As 
ſoon as they were drawu out and armed, they de- 
manded with earneſtneſs, that the ſignal might be 
given for marching; ſtiling him by the name of Ger- 
manicws, to which they ſubjoined his own of Vitellius. 
For even after h: was victorious, he forbad: giving 
him the appellation of Ceſar. To Fabius Valens and 
the army which he was thus leading forth to the 
war, on the very day they commenced: their march, 
there appeared a joyful preſage, that of an Eagle, 
which meaſuring his motion by that of the Hoſt, 
glided gently along, and flew juſt before, as if he 
purpoſely guided. the way. Such too, for a large 
ſpace of time, were the joyful ſhouts uttered by the 
ſoldiers, ſuch the ſteady motion of the undiſmayed 
bird, that thence was inferred a manifeſt omen of an 
iſſue mighty aud ſucceſsful. 

And in truth they advanced with aſſurance to the 
territories. of Treves, as to thoſe of a friendly State. 
But at Dividurum, a City of the Mediomatrician 
tho they were there received with eyery degree of 
frankneſs and complaiſance; a -ſudden pannic ſeized 
them, and in an inſtant they. graſped their arms, with 
deſign to maſſacre the unoffending City ; not for the 
ſake of pillage, or from the luſt of ſpoil, but from 
fury and madneſs, and cauſes unknown, and thence 
the more difficult to be. remedied and removed ; till 
waged at laſt by the entreaties of their General, 
they forbore purſuing the utter deſtruction of the Ci- 
ty. There were (laughtered however, to the num- 
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ber of four thouſand men. An example of terror 
this, which alarmed all the reſt of Gaul z inſomuch 
that thenceforward entire Cities, when the Army 
approached them, went forth to meet it, accompa- 
nied with their Magiſtrates, and tendering the peti- 
tions of Supplicants. Along the ways, in humble 
poſtures, were ſtrowed their children and wives: 
and every other art, every perſuaſive, proper to ſof- 
ten the rage of a foe, was offered; not that they 
were really engaged in a War, but purely to beal- 
lowed the privilege of Peace. 

In the Capital of the Leucians Fabius Valens te- 
ceived tidings of the murder of Galba, and that the 
Sovereignty was devolved upon Otho. Nor did the 
news move the ſpirit of the ſoldiers either to grief 
or joy, as they were only intent upon war. From 
the Gauls all cauſe of heſitation in favour of Galba, 
was now taken away. Towards Otho and Vitelius 
they bore equal hate; and were moreover poſſeſſed 
with dread of Vitellins, The next State was that of 
the Lingones, a people attached to the party of / i 
tellius. There the Army was kindly received, and 
ſtrove to return the civility by equal compliſance. 
But this chearful harmony proved ſhort, through the 
turbulent behaviour of thoſe Cohorts, which, having 
withdrawn themſelves from the fourteenth Legion, 
as above I have remembred, had been by Fabius Va. 
lens incorporated with his own forces. Between 
theſe Cohorts, who were Batavians, and the Legio- 
nary ſoldiers, at firſt reproachful words aroſe 3 words 
were preſently. followed by a tumult. And while 
the other ſoldiers, according to their different par- 
tialities, eſpouſed oppoſite ſides, the contention wax- 
ed fo hot, that a battle muſt have immediately en- 
ſued, had not Valens by puniſhing a few particulars, 
recalled the Batavians, who had forgot all authority, 
. {$4 to 
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ta a ſenſe of their duty. In vain was cauſe of war 
ſought againſt the Eduans: for being commanded 
to furniſh a ſupply of money and arms; to that of 
money and arms they of their own accord added one 
of proviſions without price. What the Eduans had 
done out of fear, the Inhabitants of Lyons did 
through joy. From thence however was withdrawn 
the Italic Legion, and the Squadron of horſe enti- 
tled Taurina, But at Lyons it was judged proper 
to leave the eighteenth Cohort z as in quarters where 
they had been uſed to winter. Maulius Valens, Com- 
mander of the Italic Legion, tho he had truly ſer- 
yed the cauſe, yet remained without fayour or diſ- 
tinction from Vitellius. Fabius had blaſted him with 
ſecret defamations, ignorant as he was of ſuch de- 
vices; and to render Maulius the more ſecure and 
unguarded, whilſt he thus circumvented him, always 
| applauded him openly. | | 
| The animoſities ſo long ſubſiſting between the Peo- 
ple of Lyons and thoſe of Vienne, had been by the 
late war inflamed. Hence many bloody routs and 
| calamities on bath ſides, more frequent and furious 
than if they had fought only for the intereſts of Nero 
; and Galba, In truth, Galba, moved by his diſplea- 
ſure, had converted to his own Exchequer the reve- 
5 nues of the Lyoneſe; and on the contrary, had 
treated thoſe of Vienne with ſignal marks of favour. 


g he root this of emulation and envy, between two 
: people linked together in mutual hatred, and only 
5 ſeparated by a river. They of Lyons therefore ſer 
L themſelves to animate the ſoldiers man by man, and 
4 to incite them to exterminate thoſe of Vienne. They 


q urged that this thzir Colony had been by them be- 


4 ſieged that they had aided the conſpiracy and at- 
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ſupport of Galba, when they had diſplayed 
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theſe plauſible motives for hate and hoſtility, they 
ſhewed and extolled to the ſoldiers the mighty and 
extenſive ſpoil Which awaited them. Nor did they 
any longer conſine themfelves'ro ſecret: exhortations 
to particular foltiers, but publicly beſought them in 
a body, That they would march in purſult of juſt 
© vengeance, that they would raze and cxtinguiſh 
the ſeat and nurſery of the War in Gaul; a nur- 
© ſery which contained none but foreigners and foes. 
For themſelves, they were a Roman Colony, and 
« part of the Army, and their inſeparable confede- 
rates in all cyents proſperous or diſaſtrous, Now if 
fortune ſhould chance to prove froward, they beg- 
« ged that they might not be left expoſed to the 
© rage of their implacable enemies. 

By theſe inſtigations, and many more in the ſame 
ſtrain, they incenfed the men ſo effectually, that e- 
ven the Commanders of the Legions and their other 
Leaders, judged it impoſhble ro quell the wrath of 
the army 3 when the inhabitants of Vienne, well ap- 
prized of their impending peril, covered their heads 
with doleful and religious veils, and accoſting the 
army as they marched, in the mournful guiſe of ſup- 
plicants, embraced their armour, their knees, their 
feet, and thus mollified the animoſity of the ſol- 
diers. Beſides the force of theſe ſupplications, Va- 
lens added a donative of three hundred feſterces a 
man. Then it was that reverence for the dignity of 
the Colony and its ancient eſtabliſhment prevailed; 
and then was the diſcourſe of Fabius, who to the 
army recommended the ſecurity and preſervation of 
the Vienneſe, received with favour and attentiap. 
They were ſentenced, however, to ſurrender the 
arms belonging to their State: and to aſfiſt the ſol- 
diers with proviſions every man contributed his ſhare 
according to what he had, But the prevailing ru- 
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mour was, That the People of Vienne had bought 
© over Valens with an immenſe ſum of money.“ This 
man, one long ſordidly pobr, then on a ſudden be- 
come rich, did but ill diſguiſe the haſty change of his 
fortune. As his appetites had been whetted and in- 
flamed by a long courſe of penury, his riot and ex- 
ceſſes were boundleſs ; and having ſpent his younger 
years in eminent indigence, he abandoned himſelf to 
notorious prodigality in his old age. From thence 
in a ſlow progreſs, the army was led through the 
territories of the Allobrogians and Vocontians; while 
upon every march which he made, upon every ſhif- 
ting of his camp, the General conſtantly ſet a price 
and with the Proprietors of the ſeveral Lands, with 
the Magiſtrates of the ſeveral Cities, ſtruck vile and 
infamous bargains for favour and exemption. This 
he did with ſuch open confidence and menaces, that 
he ordered Lucus, 'a municipal Town of the Vocon- 
tians, to be ſet on fire, till by money he was appeaſ- 
ed. As often as moriey failed, he wis ſoftened by a 
preſent of Women and by ſacrifices to his luſt, March- 
ing in this manner he arrived at the Alps. 

Cecina rioted in greater ſpoil and in more blood, 
His ſpirit naturally tempeſtuous and fierce, was ex- 
aſperated by the Helvettans, a nation of the Gauls ; 
one renowned of old for men and arms, and after- 
wards only fignal for reputation paſt. The Helve- 
tians were not apprized of the trayical end of Galba, 
and refuſed to own the Sovereignty of Vitelliut. But 
the commencement of the War proceeded from the 


, eagerneſs and rapacity of the twenty firſt Legion, 


who had violently ſcized as plunder the money which 
the Helvetians were ſending to pay the Garriſon of 
a Fort, which for a long time paſt they had main- 
tained with their own men and money. The Helye- 
tians, who bore this heinouſly, cauſed to be inter- 
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cepted the letters, which, in the name of the Ger- 
man Army, were carrying to the Legions in Panno- 
nia, and made priſoners of a Centurion and ſome ſol- 
diers. Cecina, who longed paſſionately for War, 
proceeded always to take vengeance for every offence, 
within his reach, as faſt as it was committed, before 
the offender could have time to claim the merit of 
remorſe and ſubmiſſion. In an inſtant he decamped 
and marched, laid the whole country waſte, and ſac- 
ked a fine place, one magnificently builr, during a 
long peace, in imitation of a large municipal City, 
and greatly frequented for the ſake of its charming 
and falubrious Baths. He likewiſe diſpatched ex- 
preſſes into Rhetia, with orders to the auxiliaries of 
that country, to fall upon the Helvetians in the 
2 u hile they made head againſt the forces of the 
egion. 

The Helvetians, ſo fierce and daring while danger 
was at a diſtance, were ſtruck and terrified when it 
arrived. Upon the firſt alarm, indeed, they had 
choſen a Leader, Claudius Severus. But they knew 
not the uſe of their arms, knew not how to keep their 
ranks, nor how to purſue any united counſel for the 
benefit of the whole. Pernicious they thought muſk 
be the trial of a battle againſt troops ſo regular and 
experienced; and it was utterly unfafe to abide a 
ſiege within walls that were ruinous and old. Here 
they ſtood expoſed to Cecina with a powerful army; 
thzre to the Cohorts and Squadrons of horſe from 
Rhetia. The Rhetian Youth too were inured to 
arms, and diligently trained in the diſcipline of war. 
On every fide they were beſet with devaſtation and 
ſlaughter. In the midſt of all this diſtreſs and ter- 
ror, running hither and thither, and caſting away 
their arms, they fled at laſt to the mountain Voce- 
tius, the moſt part of them wounded or in utter diſ- 
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array. From thence too they were inſtantly driven 
by a band of Thracians purpoſely ſent; and, as the 
Germans alſo and Rhetians purſued them, they were 
all ſlaughtered amongſt the woods, and even in their 
own lurking holes. Many thouſands were cut off; 
and many thouſands ſoldta bondage. As the Army, 
after having committed univerſal ravage and ſpoil, 
were now marching in order of battle towards Aven- 
ticum, the Mctropolis of the Country, Deputies 
from thence were diſpatched to offer a ſurrender of 
the City, and the ſurrender was accepted. Upon 
Julius Alpinus, Cecina cauſed capital puniſhment to 
be inflicted, as upon one who had ſtirred up the war. 
To the judgment of Vitellius, whether the ſame pro- 
red cruelty or mercy, he remitred all the reſt. a 
Eaſy it is not to aſſert, which of the two the Em- 
peror or the ſoldiers, the Helvetian Ambaſſadors 
found moſt implacable and unrelenting. The ſol- 
diers inſiſted that the City ſhould be utterly demo- 
liſhed, and, with menacing hands and weapons in- 
ſulted the Ambaſſadors in the face. Nor did Vite/i- 
us refrain from threats and reproaches; till Claudius 
Coſſus, one of the Ambaſſadors, a man of noted elo- 
quence, but now concealing his faculty of perſuading 
under an aflumed and artful tremor, and thence per- 
ſuading the more powerfully, calmed and aflwaged 
the animoſity of the ſoldiers. Such is the genius of 
the vulgar, ever ſubject to ſudden ſhifrings of their 
paſſions ; this moment, cruel without meaſure, and 
the next, equally addicted to compaſſion and mercy. 
At laſt, by a torrent of tears, and by imploring, 
with a ſteady perſeverance, a milder determination, 
they obtained to their City pardon and ſecurity. 
Cecina, While he tarried ſome few days in the Coun- 
try of the Helvetians, till he had learned the plea- 
ſure of Vitellius, and preparing at the ſame time to 
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paſs the Alps, received glad tidings from Italy, that 
the Squadron of Horſe named Silana, and then quar- 
tering about the Po, had ſworn fealty to Vitelli- 
6. That Squadron had ſerved. under Vitellius in 
Africa, when, he was Proconſul there, They, were 
afterwards recalled from thence by Nero, in order 
to be ſent, forward into Egypt, but, upon the inſur- 
rection of Yindex, detained from going. They at 
this time ſojourned in Italy 3 and, at the Inſtigation 
of their Officers, men unacquainted with Otho, men 
engaged by obligations to Vitellius, and always mag- 
nifying to them the mighty ſtrength of the approach- 
ing Legions,. with the ſignal-renown of the German 
Army, they went over to the ſame party. And as a 
preſent to their new Prince, with themſclves they 
brought into his intereſt the ſtrongeſt municipal Ci- 
ties in the Territories beyond the Po, thoſe of Mi- 
lan, Novara, Eporedia and Vercelles. Cecina had 
this information directly from themſelves. And be- 
cauſe the moſt extenſive Region in Italy could not 
be guarded by a ſingle band of Cavalry, he diſpatch- 
ed. thither. before him the ſeveral Cohorts of Gauls, 
Luſitanians and Britons, with: the hody of German 
troops, and the, Squadron of horſe called Tanrina. 
He himſelf remained in ſome ſhort ſuſpence, whether 
it were not adviſable to bend his march over the 
mountains of Rhetia, towards Noricum, againſt Pe- 
tronius Gqvernor of that Province, who haying on 
all, hands. raiſeg and aſſembed forces, and broken 
down the, bridges over the rivers, was ſuppoſed to act 
from an attachment to Otho, But dreading the loſs 
of the, reinforcements of foot and horſe, ſent already 
forward ; reflecting too that from ſecuring Italy 
more glory, would accrue, andi that where vercthe de- 
cilive battle were fought, Noricum would certainly 
prove one of the acquilitions following a general vie- 
rory, he ordered his ſoldiers lightly armed to take 
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their rout over the Apennine, and led the heavy 
Body of Legionary forces over the Alps, ſtill co- 
yered with the bleak horrors of winter, 

Otho in the mean time, contrary to the expec- 
tation of all men, languiſhed not in ſloth, nor was 
lulled aſleep by any of his pleaſures. All his vo- 
luptuous ſallies were ſuſpended and poſtponed, his 
paſſion for luxury was artfully difſembled, and all 
things conducted ſuitably to the dignity of the 
Empire. Hence was adminiſter'd the greater 
cauſe of public fear, as theſe virtues were known 
to be hollow and aſſumed, and a certain return 
was apprehended of his vices which were natural 
and tried. Before himſelf, in the Capitol, he 
cauſed to be produced Marius Celſus, Conſul e- 
left, the ſame whom, under colour of commit» 
ting him to durance, he had already reſcued from 
the cruelty of the ſoldiers. He aimed to obtain 
the character of tenderneſs and clemency by mercy 
ſhewn to a man ſo illuſtrious, and ſo odious to all 
the partizans of Otho's cauſe. Celſus when he ap- 
peared, confeſſed reſolutely the imputed crime, of 
having perſevered in his faith and duty to Galba : 
he even appealed to Ocho, whether he ought not 
to approve ſuch an example of fidelity. Nor did 
Otho treat him as a criminal pardoned $ but, to 
manifeſt that he feared none of his Enemies, to 
whom he had once declared himſelf reconciled, 
forthwith admitted him amongſt his moſt inti- 
mate friends, and preſently after choſe him one 
of his Generals for conducting the War. In (ei- 
ſus too, by à Kind of fatality, there remained for 
Otho alſo a fidelity unſhaken and unhappy. From 
the ſaving of Celſis there enſued much joy amongſt 
all men of rank in Rome, many acelamations a- 
mong the populace, and no ſort of diſtaſte even d- 
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mongſt the ſoldiers, who in him admired the ve- 
ry ſame virtue, againſt which they had been ſo 
much incenſed. | 21. | 
This flight of public joy was followed by ano- 
ther equally great, tho upon a conſideration wide- 
ly different, namely the deadly doom of Tigellinns 
obtained by the cry of the Public. Sophonius Ti- 
gellinus ſprang from parents altogether obſcure; 
his younger years were defiled with unnatural pro- 
.ſtitution, and his old age abandoned to chamber- 
ing and lubricity. When by a courſe of vices, as 
the quickeſt means of preferment, he had: gained 
the command of the Watch, then of the Præto- 
rian Bands, and other rewards. due to virtue, he 
began to exerciſe cruelty, rapacity, and the like 
maſculine villanies. Nero he had corrupted to 
every iniquity, and had the boldneſs to perpetrate 
many unknown to Nero. At laſt he forſook and 
betrayed him. Hence the execution of no man was 
more vehemently urged, by ſuch as;hated and by 
ſuch as lamenred Nero, both concurring,; from op- 
- polite paſſions, in the ſame; antipathy and requeſt. 
hile Galla reigned, he was protected by the 
mighty authority of.7iz#s Vinius, on -pretence that 
his daughter had been by Tigellinus ſaved; and 
tis without doubt that he had ſaved her, yet from 
no clemency of his (after ſuch numbers murdered 
by him) but purely to purchaſe means of ſhelter 
and eſcape in time to come. For this is the poli- 
cy of every deſperate offender ; from miſtruſt of 
preſcat fortune, and dread of change, to arm him- 
ſelf betimes with. private favour againſt, the public 
hate. Hence it comes that for the protection of 
innocence no regard is ſhewn z but the guilty com- 
bine for mutual exemption from puniſhment. The 
People were the more inflamed, for that wh 
' be thelr 
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their old deteſtation of Tigellinus there concurred 
their recent bitterneſs towards Titus Vinins : And 
from every quarter of the City they now flocked 
to the Palace and the Forums, and eſpecially with 
their multitudes they filled the Circus and ſeveral 
Theatres, places where the populace are wont to 
exert their higheſt acts of licentiouſneſs. There 
they clamoured with bold and ſeditious words, 
till the fatal injunction to die was diſpatched to 
Tigellinus then at the Baths of Sinueſſa. There it 
reached him; and, amidſt a herd of harlots, af- 
ter many paſſionate embraces, after many baſe and 
unmanly delays, he at laſt cut his throat with a 
razor, and brought a freſh ſtain upon his life, in- 
famous as it was, even by his manner of dying al- 
together vile and meanly flow, 

At the ſame time, againſt Galvia Criſpinilla ca- 
pital puniſhment was demanded : But by cluding 
the proſecution ſeveral artful ways, and by the 
connivance of the Prince, who by acting a dou- 
ble part incurred public cenſure, ſhe eſcaped her 
doom. She had been to Nero the directreſs of his 
luſts, and afterwards paſſing over to Africa to in- 
ſtigate Clodius Macer to a revolt, avowedly la- 
boured to famiſh the people of Rome; yet after 
this, becoming exalted and ſecured by her mar- 
riage with: a Conſul, ſhe acquired the good graccs 
of the whole City, and lived in perfect impunity - 
during the :reigns of Galla, Orho and Vitellius. 
Thenceforward ſhe continued mighty in credit, 
by being opulent and childleſs; two conſiderati- 
ons equally prevalent in good times and in bad. 

- Frequent the while were the letters which paſ- 
ſed from Otho to Vitellius, all contaminated with 
ſoothings and blandiſhments only proper to be uſ- 
ed to Women. In theſe he offered him treaſure 
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and favour, and ſuch a place of retirement as he 
himſelf ſhould chuſe to live in, ſuitably to bis 
profuſe life and taſte, With the very ſame offers 
Vitellius tempted Otho, and in the ſame ſoft terms. 
For at firſt they both treated in a way of diſſimula- 
tion full of nonſence and abſurdity. Then as it 
were proceeding to plain ſcolding, they upbraided 
each other with their whoredoms and profligate 
feats. Nor in this did either bring a falſe charge 
againſt the other. Otho, having recalled the Am- 
bafſadors ſent by Galba, diſpatched others in their 
room, in the plauſible name of the Senate, to 
both the Armies in Germany, to the Italic Le- 
gion, and to the forces quartering at Lyons. Theſe 
Ambaſſadors continued with Yitellius, with ſuch 
frankneſs as ſeemed no proof that they were de- 
tained by force. But the party of the Prætorian 
guards, who by the appointment of Ortho accom- 
panied them, under the appearance of reſpect and 
attendance, were obliged to return back, without 
being ſuftered to mix amongſt the ſoldiers of the 
Legions. Moreover Fabius Valens tranſmitted 
letters to the Prætorian Bands and City Cohorts, 
in the name of the German Army, | magnifying 
the mighty forces attached to that intereſt, and 
offering friendſhip and aſſociation. He there like- 
wiſe upbraided them for transferring the Sove- 
reignty to Otho, when it had been ſo long before 
legally conferred upon Vite/lius. Thus were they 
at once aſſailed by promiſes and menaces, as men 
utterly unequal to ſuſtain the war, but in no dan» 
ger of loſing by accepting terms of peace. Nor 
for all this, did the Prztorian Bands vary their 
plighted faitn. 888 
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Now as both Chiefs were employing ſnares and 
miniſters of death againſt each other, there were in- 
ſtruments of this ſort diſpatched by Otho into Ger- 
many, others by /itellizs to Rome; and the at- 
tempts on both ſides were defeated. But their a- 
gents fared differently. Thoſe of Vitellius eſcaped 
undiſtinguithed in the mighty and promiſcuous 
crowd at Rome, where perſons and concerns of 
men are to each other unknown 4 whereas they 
wha came from Otho, were quickly remarked as 
new faces, in the quarters of Vitellius, where all 
men were mutually known to each other, and 
thence their deſign was betrayed. . Vitellius too 

| wrote to Titianus, brother to Otho, threatning to 
| put him and his ſon to death, in caſe his mother 
; and children were not protected in perfect ſecurity 
| at Rome. In truth the families of both were 
N unhurt, under both Princes ſucceſſively. 
at whether the mercy and forbearance of Ortho 
| were not founded in fear, remains an uncertainty. 
For Fitellius, who proved to be the Conqueror, 
acquired thence the glory and clemency unforced. 
he firſt tidings from abroad that raiſed the 
aſſurance of Orho, was from Illyricum z namely, 
that the Legions in Dalmatia, in Pannonia and 
in Mafia, had declared for him and ſworn alle- 
giance. The like good news arrived from Spain, 
and Cluvins Rufus the Governor was applauded in 
a public Edict for ſuch acceptable ſervice : where- 
as it became preſently known, that Spain had re- 
volted to Vitellius. Nor in truth did Aquitaine 
iſt long in obedience, tho they of that Province 
had, by the influence of Julius Cordus, ſworn feal- 
ty to Otho, There prevailed no where any ſincere 
affeQions in the hearts, nor any true faith in the 
actions of Men; and only by W of 
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terror and neceſſity they were tranſported and 
changed hither and thither. From the ſame 
dread, the Province of Narhon Gaul acceded to 
the party of Vitellins ; an eaſy tranſition to a par- 
that was neareſt and ſtrongeſt, The Provinces 
r remote, and all the forces beyond the ſeas con- 
tinued ſubject to Otho; from no partiality or zeal 
to his title or intereſt : But in the name of Rome, 
and in the authority of the Senate claimed, infi- 
nite weight was found. Beſides their minds were 
ere in his behalf, as the firſt that they had 
eard nominated. The Army in Judea were by 
Veſpaſian ſworn to Otho, as were the Legions in 
Syria by Mucianus. Egypt too, and all the Pro- 
vinces extending to the Eaſt, were govern'd in his 
name. The like ſubmiſhon was paid him in Afri- 
ca, according to the example begun by Carthage, 
Indeed without waiting for the authority of Vip- 
ſftanns Apronianus the Proconſul, Creſcens a Freed- 
man of Nero's, (for theſe ſort of creatures too in 
calamitous times, thruſt themſelves into the admi- 
niſtration of the State) had preſented a feaſt to 
the people there, in order to celebrate with re- 
joycings the Acceſſions of a new Emperor: and 
upon this occaſion, the impatient populace ran 
into many extravagances, without regard had to 
any rule or reſtraint. The precedent ſet by Car- 
thage was followed by the other African Cities. 
Whilſt the Armies and the Provinces were thus 
rent and attached to oppoſite" Intereſts,- it, in 
truth, behoved Vitellius, if he would gain the So- 
vereignty, to gain it by waer. 
Otho in the mean time, as if full peace had 
reigned, was applying himſelf to the civil admi- 
niftration of the Empire, with a conduct, in ſome 
inſtances, becoming the dignity of. the State, = : 
- $361 for 
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for the moſt part unſuitable to the public honour, 
through haſte end impatience to find preſent ex- 
pedients for daily exigencies. Himſelf and 7itia- 
nus his brother he named Conſuls, to continue till 
the Calends of March. For the two following 
months in that office he appointed Verginis; a 
matrer of favour this by which he meant to ſoften 
and court the German Army. To Verginizs he 
joined, for a Collegue, Pompeius Vopiſcus, under 
colour of ancient friendſhip, but, in the opinion 
of moſt men, as a real compliment of honour paid 
to the people of Vienne. The other deſignations 
to the Conſulſhip remained juſt as they had been 
ſettled by Nero or "Galba. Hence Celius and Fla. 
vins, each ſirnamed Sabi nus, were the 3 
Conſuls till Jaly; as were Arins Antonius an 
Marin, Celſus till September. Nor was this dig- 
nity of theirs aboliſhed or queſtioned even by Vi- 
tellius after he proved Conqueror. Moreover, up- 
on ſuch ancient Senators as had already ſuſtain 
illuſtrious functions in the State, Otho, for the 
laſt completion of their public honours, conferred 
the pontifical or augural dignities ; and for a con- 
ſolation to young Noblemen, lately under exile, 
but now recalled, he inveſted them with ſuch ſa- 
cerdotal offices as had been enjoyed by their fathers 
or forefathers. To Cadius Rufus, 'Pedins Bleſus, 
and Sevinus Promptinus, Senators degraded in the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, and condemned for 
robbing the Public, their dignity was now reſtor · 
ed. In repealing their ſcateuce, it was thought 
fit to new name their crime, that what was real 
rapine might now ſeem to have been only a charge 
ot Treaſon; a charge become ſo odious, that in 
deteſtation of it, other laws, however ſalutary, 
| were difuſed and loſt. 400.05 emen neee 
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By the like methods of benevolence, he alſo at- 
| tempted to gain the affections of whole Cities and 
Provinces. He ſupplied the Colonies of Hiſpalis 
and Emerita with a freſh recruit of families. He 
made the whole people of the Lingones free Citi» 
Zens of Rome. To the Province of Betica he 
made a preſent of all the Cities of the Moors. 
He eſtabliſhed new privileges in Cappadocia, new 
privileges in Africa, more in truth for oſtentation 
and renown, than that they were likely to conti- 
nue. During theſe tranſactions, which, from the 
281 of the conjuncture, and the cares which 
urged him on every ſide, Sond for excuſable, he 
forgot not to recal fondneſſes paſt z and while his 
Sovereignty was yet at ſtake, procured a decree of 
Senate for replacing the ſeveral ſtatues of Poppea. 
He is even believed to have had under frequent de- 
| liberation the celebrating of Nero's memory with 
public Honours, with a view to win the hearts of 
the populace., Nay fome there were who in pub» 
lic places reared the images of Nero; and during 
certain days, the people and foldiers uttered their 
acclamations ro him, by the name of Nero Otho z 
as if by this title they intended him additional no- 
bility and luſtre; while he himſelf remained ſilent 
and undetermined, perhaps aſhamed to accept their 
compliment, perhaps afraid to forbid it. 
Whilſt the minds of men were intent upon the 
progreſs and iflue of the civil War, foreign tranſ- 
actions paſſed unregarded. Hence it was that the 
Roxolanions a people of Sarmatia, who had the 
preceding winter cut off two of our Cohorts, made 
an irruption the more daringly into Mcſia, filled 
with mighty expectation. They were: nine-thou- 
ſand horſe, animated by paſt ſucceſs with notable 
aſſurance and diſdain, and more poſſeſſed with the 
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thoughts of ſpoil than of fighting · As therefore 
they roved about, diſperſed - and regardleſs. of an 
enemy, they were ſuddenly beſet by the third Le- 


gion accompanied by its auxiliaries. - Amongſt the 


Roman forces all things were aptly diſpoſed for 
an encounter. Thoſe of Sarmatia, on the con- 
trary, were either ſcattered abroad in eager queſt 
of prey or loaded with it, and through the ſlippe- 
rineſs of the ways deprived of all aid from the 
fleetneſs of their horſes: ſo that they were ſlaughs 
tered like men bound and helpleſs. For wonderful 
it is to be obſerved, that all the brayery of the 
Sarmatians is as it were external and disjoined 
from the men. In combats on foot, nothing is 
ſo ſpiritleſs and unmanly as they: when they ad- 
vance as a body of horſe, ſcarce can any army 
whatſoever withſtand; them. But upon this occa- 
fion, the day being wet, and the froſt diflolving, 
they were neither able to weild their mighty ſpears, 
nor their huge ſabres, ſabres ſo long that wich 
both their hands they manage them: for undet 
them their horſes ſlipt and fell, and left them en- 
eumbered with their ponderous coats of mail ; 
ſuch as by all their Princes and Nobles are worn 
It is an armour framed of 1 of iron, or o 
leather infinitely hard; and tho it be impenetra- 
ble by any weapon, yet to ſuch as are by the force, 
of an enemy caſt dowu, it is alſo a ſure obſtacle ta; 
riſing, again. They were moreover involved in the 
ſnow, at once deep and melting. The Roman 
ſoldiers the while, in weildy armour, aſſail the 
Sarmatians;-now by a ſhower of darts, anon with 
the points of their javelins, then, when opportuni- 
ty invited, in cloſe combat, with their light and 
manageable ſwords goring the defenceleſs foe, (for, 
to ſecure themſelves with a ſhield, is not their 
Vol. III. X cuſtom) 
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cuſtom) till a few of them who ſurvived the bat. 
tle, betook themſelves to coverts in the marſhes, 
Where through the rigour of the winter and the 
extremity of their wounds, they all periſhed. As 
this became known at Rome, Marcus Aponius, 
appointed Governor of Mcfia, was diſtinguiſhed 
with a triumphal Statue; as were Fulvius Aure - 
lius, Julianus Titius, and Numiſius Lupus, Com- 
manders of the Legions there, with the Conſular 
Ornaments, And great was the joy manifeſted 
upon this occaſion by Otho, who to himſelf aſſumed 
the glory, as if he too were bleſt with felicity in 
war, and by the interpoſition of his Captains and 
Armies the Empire were thus aggrandized. | 
In the mean time, from a contemptible ſource, 
whence nothing was dreaded, there aroſe a ſediti- 
on, which well nigh involved the Ciry in deſtruc- 
tion. Otho had ordered the ſeventeenth: Cohort 
to be removed from Oſtia to Rome; and the care 
of ſupplying them with arms was committed to 
Varius Criſpinus, a Tribune of the Pratorian guards. 
He chuſing for the execution of his orders the 
hour of moſt leiſure, in the cloſe of the evening, 
when all the camp was compoſed, directed the 
Armory to be opened, and the carriages belonging 
ro the Cohort to be loaded. The lateneſs of the 
hour adminiſter'd jealouſy, the action it ſelf paſſed 
for highly criminal, the ſtudy of privacy and quiet 
ended in an uproar, and the drunken ſoldiery, up- 
on the fight of theſe arms, found themſelves in- 
ſtigated to uſe their arms. The body raged and 
clamoured, and charged their Tribunes and Cen- 
turions with ill faith and traiterous deſigus, as 
it © the whole tribe of domeſticks belonging to the 
« .ſeyeral Senators were to have been armed a- 
s painſt the perſon and cauſe of Otho. E of 
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them! were- intoxicated with wine, and knew not 
the cauſe of the alarm; all the worſt and moſt 
ofligate ſought. an occaſion to plunder. The 
d and generality, according to cuſtom, were 
delighted with every new tumult and commotion 
whatſde ver ; and ſuch as were better diſpoſed, 


Crispinus the Tribune, Who laboured to repreſs 
their ſeditious fury, they murdered, with other 
Centurions who were remarkable for ſeverity of 


diſcipline. Then inſtantly they put themſelves un- 
der arms, and mounting upon horſes, with their 


ſwords drawn, advanced directly to Rome, then 
to the Imperial Palace. 1 
Otbo was then entertaining at a grand banquet 
the principal Lords and Ladies of the City. Ter- 
ror ſeized theſe his gueſts, and doubt, whether 
their danger proceeded from the caſual rage of the 
ſoldiery, or the premeditated treachery of the Em- 
peror. Unreſolved too they were which was the 
more perillous choice, to ſtay together and be 
taken, or to fly and diſperſe. This moment they 
counterfeited notable courage ; the next they be- 
trayed their dread 5 and conſtantly watched the 
countenance of Otho. So that, as it uſually 
happens to minds bent to ſuſpicion, they feared 
Otho, when he himſelf was under ſear. In truth 


as he was equally terrified with the danger threat- 


ning the Senate as with his own, he not only diſ- 
patched forthwith the Captains of the guards to 
mollify the rage of the ſoldiers, but ordered the 
company to retire with all ſpeed. Then it was 
that all fled for fafety : Roman Magiſtrates 


away the enſigus of their authority and ſtate, and 
deſerted their uſual train of followers and ſlaves. 
Tender Ladies, ancient Nobles, rambled in the 
Vol. OT mw. io Fo 
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were not able to manifeſt their duty in the dark. 
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dark, hither and thither, few to their own home, 
moſt to the houſes of their friends; and chietly 


they ſought lurking holes amongſt the baſeſt of 
their dependents; where "ſearch and pürſuit was 
leaſtapprebended;-t2 ... 
The violence of the ſoldiers was ſuch, that the 
gates of the palace proved no check to them from 
forcing their way into the banquering chamber, 
where with one mouth they demanded to have a 
ſight of Otho; having in their paſſage wounded 
Julius Martialis, a Tribune, and Vitellius Satur- 
ins, Colonel of a Legion, two officers: who 
ſtrove to oppoſe their tumultuous entrance. On 
every hand arms were. brandiſhed, and terrible 
menaces were uttered,now againſt the Tribunesand 
Centurſons, and in the next breath againſt the whole 
body of the Senate. For with a pannic fear, blind 
and cauſeleſs, their minds were bewitehed and in- 
flamed : So that, as they could aſſign ho.particu- 
lar victim to their own fury, they chimed a lati- 
tude for general ſlanghter ; till 0:ho flanding up- 
on his banqueting couch, had by ſupplications and 
tears, to the abaſement of Imperial dignity, pre- 
railed upon them, with great difficulty, to deſiſt. 
Then they returned to their camp, but with much 
regret and ill will, and not exempt from the foul 
ſtain of blood and guilt. The next day, as if the 
City had been taken by an enemy, the houſes con- 
tinued cloſe ſhut'up z ſcarce a ſoul was to be ſeen 
in the ſtreets ; the people were abandoned tomour- 
ning and ſadneſs; and the ſoldiers, with 'down- 
caſt looks, ſhewed: rather a ſhocking” gtoomineſs 
than any tokens of remorſe, - Their Captains Li. 
cinias Proculus, and Photins Firm harangued 
them in companies apart, with a ſtile of ſoftneſs 
or aſperity ſuitable to the different ſpirits of the 
ſpeakers. However they ſpoke, the reſult-of me 
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ditions, in a government conducted by largeſſes 
and corruption z: and hence by being indulged in 
umults and feats of rapine, were the more eaſily 
iaſtigated to the proſecution of the civil War. He 
reflected too that a Sovereiguty, like his, acquired 
by flagrant iniquity, could never be preſerved by 
righteous orders ſuddenly eſtabliſhed, and by re- 
viving the rigid virtue and purity. of the ancient 
Romans. However, as he was anxious about the 
danger of the City, and the doom which threat- 
ned the Senate, Ie at laſt ſpoke to them in this 

ſhion. i TY 47 J bes Ts Ti Hal ite x 15 * 
" 1.come not hither with deſign,;gither of kind- 
ling your affe&ions to me ward, mij fellow ſol- 
© diers, or to animate you to bravery againſt the 
© foe; for both your bravery and Jour affeftions, 
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© ſignally overflow. But I come to intreat you, 
© that you would qualify the heat of your magna- 
© nimity with an allay, and confine within ſome 
© bounds your zeal and tenderneſs for me. The 
© beginning of the late tumult aroſe from no thirſt 
<-of prey, from no hate to the perſons of men, 
wy * which have excited many armies to 
c {rife and uproar) nor from any dread of peril, 
© or defire to ſhun it; but your deyotion to me, 
© oyer paſſionate and fond, rouſed you to it with 
© more acrimony than reflection. For, many an 
© honeſt cauſe and counſel, when not conducted 
© by ſound judgment, is followed by pernicious 
© events, We are proceeding to war. Now, 


© does the reaſon of things permit, does the na- 


c ture of times and occafions permit (things which 
© are prefented and loſt with equal and infioite 
© velocity) that every expreſs, every article of in- 
© telligence be publicly communicated, and in the 
c preſence of the whole army every difficulty be 
© diſcuſſed, and all our counſels holden ?: To be 
ignorant of ſome things equally behoves a ſol- 
« dier as to be well acquainted with others. Such 
« js the authority of a General, ſuch the quality 
© and rigour of diſcipline, that for the preſerva- 
tion of both, it is often inevitably neceſſary, that 
© eyen to the Tribunes and Centurions many poſi- 
c tive commands be given without any reaſons an- 
© nexed. Were it allowed to every particular, 
© when he receives orders, to ask why, all obedi- 
© ence being thus loſt, the loſs of Sovereign Em- 
c pire would immediately follow, And pet ſhall 
c ſoldiers, of their own heads, fly to their arms in 


© the dead of night? Shall one or two ſingle men, 


c deſperate and drunken, (for that more than two 
© run thus mad in the late diſtraction, I amJoth 
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© to believe) ſhall they dare to embrue their 
© hands in the blood of their Tribunes and Centu- 
“ rions? ſhall they be allowed to burſt into their 
© Emperor's pavillion ? fa , 

lt muſt be owned indeed, it was on my be- 
© half that theſe excefſes were committed. But 
© during the wayward motions and fallies of this 
„ inſurrection, which was conducted at random 
jn the dark, and in the univerſal confuſion fol- 
©. lowing it, an occaſion for forming attempts too 
c againſt me, might have been eaſily adminiſter'd. 
What elſe could Vitellius, and the creatures of 
© Vitellius, make the burthen of their imprecati- 
ons againſt us? And if in their breaſts the op- 
© tion lay, what other bent of ſpirit, what other 
©. underſtanding could they wiſh us? Would they 
5 not naturally wiſh for tumult and diſcord a- 
© mongſt us? that the ſoldier ſhould refuſe to o- 
hey the Centurion, the Centurion to obey the 
Tribune; and that, in a general confuſion of 
© horſe and foot, we might all in a body run 
c precipitately to deſtruction ? Rather by due o- 
© bedience, my fellow ſoldiers, than by ſedulouſly 
© examining the commands of ſuperiors, is go- 
c vernment preſerved amongſt military men: And 
© always moſt brave in a day of danger does that 
© army prove, which before danger appeared, had 
© remained moſt quiet and dutiful. To be armed 
© and yalorous, be your part; to me leave the 
« prerogative of counſel, and the direction of your 
© magnanimity. Of the late tranſgreſſion there 
© were but few guilty ; of thoſe few two only ſhall 
© bear the puniſhment. Labour, all the reſt of 
© you, labour to obliterate the memory of that 
© abominable and infamous night 3 nor-let-thoſe - 
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© horrible expreſſions uttered againſt the Senate 
© beever heard by any other army. To demand: 
to execution that venerable body of men, who 
together conſtitute the head of the Empire, and 


Cc 
* 


mongſt Senators. 
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are the glory and ornaments of the Provinces, 
is a thing. ſo atrocious, that even the fell Ger- 


mans, they whom Vitelliu is animating with all 


his might againſt us, would not dare to attempt. 
And is it yet poſſible, that any of the native ſons 
of Italy, that the genuine progeny of Romans, 
ſhould cruelly require the blood and lives of that 
glorious Order, by whoſe luſtre and renown 


derived upon us, we bring apparent contempt 


and obſcurity upon the ſordid party of Vitellius. 


Vitellius has ſeized ſome countries; he has too 


the appearance of an army: but with us is the 
Senate. Hence it comes to paſs that the Com- 
monwealth ſtands on our ſide; on his the Ene- 
mies of the Commonwealth. How ?. Do you 
indeed believe, that the Eſſence of this. City, 
of all others the faireſt, conſiſts in Walls and 


Roofs and in piles of Stone? Theſe are things 


dumb and inanimate, and ſubject indifferently to 
ruin or repair : But upon the ſecurity and well 
being of the Senate is eſtabliſhed the eternity of 


the State, the peace of nations, with your wel- 


fare and mine. By the Father and Founder of 
our City this venerable Order was inſtituted, 
with the interpoſition of Auſpices ſolemnly ob- 


ſerved : from the time of our Kings to that of 


the Cæſars, it continually ſubſiſted. As we recei- 
ved it from our anceſtors, let us deliver it down, 


immortal, to poſterity. For, as from amongſt 


you Senators ſpring; ſo Princes ariſe from a- 


This 
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This ſpeech, contrived both to rebuke and to 
mollify the ſpirit of the ſoldiery, was fayourably 
received, as was the moderate meaſure of puniſh- 
ment inflicted s for he ordered no more than two 
to ſuffer. Thus was ſome compoſure wrought 
amongſt theſe men, whom no violent correction 
could haye quelled. The Tranquillity however 
of the City was not yet reſtored. There ſtill was 
heard the uproar of arms ; and a face of war ſub- 
ſiſted. It is true the ſoldiery committed no pub- 


lic inſults, nor rioted in a body, but diſperſed eve- 


ry where up and down; they crept into houſes 
in diſguiſed habits, as ſpies watching with viru- 
lent minds and curiofity, for matter of miſchief 
and deſtruction againſt all, who by their nobility, 
or wealth, or any other notable preeminence, were 
ſignal enough to be ſubject to popular and flying 
rumour, 'Some too believed, that certain ſoldiers 
from the army of Vitellius were arrived at Rome, 
urpoſely to ſound the our of the parties there. 
ence all places were filled with ſuſpicion and 
diſtruſt 5 nay, ſcarce were men exempt from cau- 
tion and fear in their moſt ſecret receſſes at home. 
But abroad, under the eye of the Public, this ſort 
of dread moſt of all prevailed. There, people 
were careful to ſhift their 1 and faces, ac- 
cording to the quality of the news which were 
ſaid to be brought; that when affairs bore an am- 


biguous aſpeft, they might ſeem to manifeſt no 


diftidence of ſucceſs, nor be flow in rejoicing, 
when thy A But upon the ſeveral Senators 
aſſembled in Council, the moſperillous task lay, 
how to preſerve in all points a conduct ſafe and un- 
exceptionable; leſt their ſilence might be con- 
ſtrued haughtineſs and contumacy, I: by liber- 
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ty of ſpeech his jealouſy ſhould be rouſed : and 
Weis 4 to utter flights of flattery, theſe Orbo 


wauld readily. ſee through, he who having been 
1 5 a Jubjet, had then uſed the ſame ſtile. 

hey therefore dealt in repetitions, dwelt upon 
the motions which they made, and varied and 
wreſted them to every ſenſe 1 as it ap- 

red moſt acceptable z but always Ture to be- 

tow upon Viteliut the names of Public Enemy and 
Parricide. They who were moſt artful and Wa- 
ry, cohfined themſelyes to ſuch invectives as being 
common and vulgar, were not remarkable : ſome 
afſailed him with bold reproaches and well greund- 
ed, but took care to utter them under the-dinn of 
a general clamour, and when many were ſpeaking 
at once, or to confound them amongſt a tumul- 
2 tide of words purpoſely poured out by them- 

elves. | 

Moreover from divers prodigies, atteſted by 

feveral authorities, much public terror aroſe. From 
the hands of the Statue of Victory, ſtanding up- 
on her chariot in the porch of the Capitol, the 
reins dropped. Out of the Chappel appertaining 
to Juno, there ſuddenly aroſe an Apparition of a 
ſize more than human. The Statue of the deified 
Julius, erected in an iſland in the Tiber, was found 
turned quite round from the Weſt to the Eaſt, u 
on a day utterly free from rain and tempeſts. £ 
Etruria an Oxe ſpoke, There were animals that 
produced unuſual births; with many other won- 
ders, which, during the ignorant ages, proved 
matter of obſervation even in times of peace, but 

now are only heard when public terror prevails. 
Bur there "intervened a dread ſtill more affecting, 
one not only of calamities future, but accompa- 
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nied by preſent deſolation, and cauſed by a: pre- 
cipitate inundation from the Tiber, whoſe — 
ſwelling to an immenſe heighth, overthrew the 
Sublician Bridge, and having their courſe obſtruc- 
ted by the heap of ruins, beſides overflowing the 
adjacent quarters which were level, covered places 
which were reckoned ſecure againſt any ſuch dif- 
aſter. Many were ſwept away in the ftreets-3 and 
more drowned in their ſhops and beds. Amongſt 
the populace famine enſued, both through fcarci- 
ty of — and want of employment to earn 
it. Moreover ſuch buildings as for ſtanding by 
themſelves are called Ifles, having their founda- 
tions ſapped and weakened- by the flaod furroun- 
ding them, funk into ruines when the waters re- 
turned. No ſooner were the minds of men free 
from this peril which had ſa much awakened 
them, — 9 meer another matter of prodigy, 
big with di and impending calamities, tho 
it proceeded from cauſes. evidently fortuirous ar 
natural; namely, that the Field of Mars and the 
Cauſeway of Flaminia were both ſo ohſtructed, 
that to, when ready to march, could not that 
way take his rout ta the War. f 
Otbo having performed the ſalemnity of Luſtra 
tion, by purifying the City with ſaeriſices, weigh- 
ed carefully all the methods of conducting the 
War ; and ſeeiug the paſſages: over the Appen- 
nine Mountains with thoſe of the Cattian Alps, 
and all the other approaches to Gaul, were beſot 
and ſhut up by the Armies of Vitellim, refolyed to 
invade the Province of Narbon Gaul, with a pow- 
erfut force by fea, all faithfully attached td his 
party: for, amongſt the ſaldiers of the Legions 
he had engrafted all thoſe who had ſurvived the 
Vol. III. Yy 2 ſlaugh- 
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ſlaughter of their brethren at the Milvian Bridge, 
and had been by Galba cruelly doomed to a pri- 
ſon To the others too, hopes were given of riſ- 
ing in good time to more honourable Ranks in 
the ſervice. The Navy he enforced with the Ciry 
Cohorts, and with a detachment from the Præto- 
rian Bands; a reinforcement intended as the prime 
force and bulwark of the army, and to aſſiſt the 
Commanders with counſel, as well as to ferve 
them for guards. To Antonius Novelins,, to Sue- 
dins Clemens, both lately Centurions of principal 
rank, and to Emelius Pacenſis, a Tribune diſmifled by 
Galba, and now by Otho re-eſtabliſhed, the direc- 
tion in chief of the expedition was committed. 
But the care and controul of all the ſhips was re- 
ſerved to Oſcus his Freedman, who was imployed 
to inſpect the fidelity and behaviour of men more 
honourable than himſelf. The command of the 
foot and horſe was aſſigned to Suetonins Paulinus, 
Marius Celſus, and Annius Gallus; but in Lici- 
nin Proculus, Captain of the Prætorion guards, 
the chief confidence was placed. This man, who 
was a prompt officer amongſt the troops at Rome, 
but in war unexperienced, made it his buſineſs to 
arraign and blacken the eminent name and autho- 
Tity of Paxlinus, the ſpirit and vivacity of Celſus, 
the gravity and coolneſs of Auniut, and to blaſt 
with ſome calumny of his, every excellence of 
theirsz and thus came, by being miſchievous and 
_ crafty; to ſurpaſs in credit ſuch as were virtuous 
and unaſſuming; a task exceeding eafy to be ac- 
compl iſhed. | en | 

During thoſe days Cornelius Dolabella was 
' doomed to confinement in the town of Aquine, 
tho under ward no wiſe ſtrict and ſolitary z for 
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no crime of his, but only as he was obnoxious and 


marked out for the ancient luſtre of his name, and 


kindred to Galba. Many of the Magiſtrates, and 
a great part of ſuch as had been Conſuls, were by 
Otho ordered to prepare for the field; with no de- 
fign of allowing them any ſhare or charge in the 
War, but only under colour. of accompanying 
him. — theſe was included Lucius Vitel- 
lius, diſtinguiſhed neither as the Brother of an Em- 
peror, nor of an enemy. Great was the anxiety 
and conſternation, which upon this occaſion pofleſ- 
ſed the City ; nor was any rank of men exempt 
from the impulſe of danger and fear. The chief 


Senators were by age diſabled, or through long 


peace become liſtleſs and unweildy. The Nobles 
were ſunk in ſloth, and had quite forgot the wars. 
The Roman Knights were unacquainted with all 
military functions and the duties of a camp. And 
all theſe degrees of men, at this time governed by 
dread, the more they ſtrove to conceal and ſmo- 
ther it, did but the more apparently diſcover how 
greatly they dreaded. Nor, on the contrary, 
were there wanting ſome who, from an ambition 
altogether ſtupid and ridiculous, purchaſed them- 
ſelves gay and glaring armour, with fine and ſtate- 
ly ſteeds ; or others who provided materials and 
preparatives for riot and feaſting, with all the im- 
plements and incentives to feats of voluptuouſneſs, 
as ſo many inſtruments of war. Every wiſe man 
felt an affecting zeal for public tranquillity and 
the welfare of the State. The giddy and thought. 
leſs, ſuch as are unable to judge of things future, 
were puffed up with extravagant hopes. Many 
there were; who finding their fortunes and credit 
deſperate during peace, became elevated upon tg 
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publiek commotions, and in the general diſtracti- 
on found moſt ſpeurit to themſelves in particular. 
Now the of the people, ho are by their 
numbers, ſo infinite and mighty, deharred from a 
participation of public counſels and cares, began 
feel by degrees the heavy evil and preſſures of 
War; as to the uſe of the ſoldiery all the mo- 
ney was applied, and the price of proviſienss 
mented ; misfortunes which, upon the inſu 
on of Yindex, had no wiſe oppreſſed the commo- 
nalty, For the City then enjoyed peace and ſe- 
eurity, and the ſeat of the war being in one of the 
Provinces, it ſeemed no other than a foreign 
war maintained between our Legions and the 


people of Gaul. For ever ſince the deified Au- 


uſtus eſtabliſhed the ſovereignty of the Czſars, the 
. people had warred always amongſt nations 


far remote, and to one man alone the glory or 


anxiety belonged. Under Tiberius and Caligula, 
men had only to dread the cruelties of pacific ty - 
ranny. The attempts of Srriboni anus againſt Clan- 
dius were at once divulged and ſuppreſſed. Nero 
was oyerturned and deprived rather by evil tid- 
ings and the terrors of rumour, than by force of 
arms, But, at this time, the Fleets and Legions, 
and what is rarely practiſed, the Pretorian 
Guards and City Cohorts, were all led forth to 
fight. The Eaſt and Weſt were engaged on the 
oppoſite ſides, as were all the other forces remain- 
ing in the ſeveral countries which each Competi- 
tor left behind him. Ample materials theſe fora 
war long and fierce, had there been other' Chiefs 

than theſe to have conducted it. As Ortho was up- 


on marching, there were ſome who ſtarted a cauſe 
of delay, taken from the omiſſion of a religious 
ceremony, that of repoſiting the ſacred ſhields A- 

cC.ilia. 
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cilia, But he rejected all arguments for procraf- 
[+ N as what had proved fatal to Neyo : Be- 
des he gel = the approach of Cerina, who 

had already paſſed the Alps. 
On the fourteenth of March, having aſſembled 
the Senate, to their care he recommended the 
Commonwealth. And, as the wild grants. and 

; bounties of Nero had been reſumed, Orho beſtow- 

| ed upon the exiles lately reſtored all ſuch remain- 

; ders of thoſe reſumptions as were not yet come 

4 into his Kxchequer. A liberality this altogether 

> juſt, and in ſound magnificent, but in effect emp- 

0 ty, and fruſtrated by the eagerneſs of the Officers, 

e who had a good while before exacted payment of 

* the whole. Anon he congregated the people, and 

e to them boaſted, that with his intereſt and title 

18 concurred the majeſty of the City, and joint con- 

T ſent of the People and Senate. Againſt the ad- 

,, herents of Pitellius he diſcoutſed with great gen - 
4 tleneſs and reſtraint, and taxed the Legions ra- 

4 ther with ignorance than with inſolence and re- 

1 volt. Of Vitellius himſelf he made no mention; 

4. whether from any moderation of his own, or whe- 

of 
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ther he who compoſed the ſpeech, in due fear 
and caution for himſelf, declined to aſſail /itellius 
with opprobrious words. For as Otho, in all mi- 
litary deliberations, conſulted Sue, Paulinus 
and Marius Celſus 3 ſo, in his civil adminiſtration, 
he was believed to uſe the talents of Galerius 
5 Trachalus. Nay an woo _ diſcover, in * 
this ſpeech, his peculiar flow of Eloquence, long. 

4 celebrated at the public Tribunals, and known — | 
p be ſounding and diffuſe, ſo as to fill the ears of 
iſe 
72 
ia. 


the People. There followed much ſhouting and 
many acclamations from the Populace, in their 
old road of ſycophancy ; but all extravagant and 
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hollow. They indeed ſtrove to ſurpaſs each other 
in ſuch ſtrains of zeal, and in vous ſo ardent, as 
if to Ceſar the Dictator, or to the Emperor Au- 

guſtus they had been diredting them; not from 
any motives of fear, or any of affection, but from 
a wanton propenſity to abjectneſs and ſervitude; 
and juſt as it were in a tribe of houſhold ſlaves, 
every man was acted by narrow views of his own, 
and public honour was now regarded by none. 
Otho upon leaving Rome committed to his bro- 
ther, Salvius Titianns, the charge of maintaining 
its tranquillity, and of managing the other affairs 
of the Empire. rennen * 4 
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TY ſont by bis father' Veſpaſian #0 congratulate 
Galba, bears of biemurder, and ſtops in Greece; 


proceeds to Syria, viſits the Temple of the Paphian Ve- 
nus, conſults her, has an auſpicious anſwer, returns to 
his father, who meditates war, but waits an occaſion. 
A counterftir Nero dedected and ſeized. An account 


of Qtho's/forves, Generals, and fleet. Commotions in 
Corſica.” Cecina enters Ttaly, es Placentia, but 
is repulſed with loſs' and difgr ace ; lays an ambuſh for 


the army Otho, bat *is bimfelf ſurprized by on of 
theirs. '| Valens advances to Ticinum, where bist nen 
utiny againſt him, but are \appraſed, yet Fin he- 
mg to jan Cæcina. Otho, p intelligence 'of their” 
ee a, about e olonging the 
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war ; prefers the meaſures which were boldeſt and worſt. 
The combat near Bidriaeum,: The forces of Otho rout- 
ed, yet not daunted. Otho weary of the civil War, 
dies. by bis own. band: his ſteady ſpirit, calmneſs, and 
reaſoningt. A muttiny of bis ſoldiers the dagger 
threaten'd by it to Verginius. A lying report of O- 
tho as living and victorious; how perillous this to the 
Senators. Albinus overthrown in Africa; the Pro- 
vinces there brought to eſpouſe the cauſe of Vitellius. 
The proceedings of Vitellius in Italy: how be diſpoſes 
of the vanquiſhed forces. A tumult of the ſoldiers at 
Ticinum. The deliberations of Veſpaſian and Mucia- 
nus In the Eaſt about declaring war: The fine. ſpeech of 
the latter. Veſpaſian is determined, and aſſumes the | 
Sovereignty : The Legions there ſwear. to him. The 
forces in Meſia and Pannaniarevolt to his party. Vi- 
tellius enters Rome with. a huge boſt ; his conduct there. 
His enemies gather ſtrength: he orders Cecina and 
Valens to take the field. Cecina's Treaſon, The tranſ- 
actions theſe of the ſame ear. 


—"ORTUNE, at this very juncture, was bus 
ſily ranging materials, in a diſtant part of 
the world, for raiſing an Imperial Houſe; 
Which by a lot extremely diverſified, proyed 
to the Commonwealth both refreſhing and calami- 
tous, as well as to the race of Prinees themſelves 
fortunate and tragieal. Titus Leſpaſian was by his 
father ſent from Judea towards Galba, while Galla 
yet reigned; and, for. the motives of his Journey, 
aſſigned c the homage to be paid tb the Emperor, 
c 2 8 of his og — 2 and 
« ſuſtaining public dignities But by the:populace; 
whg are ever addicted to cotjecture and ict ion, it 
was rumour d abroad, that G4/bA had ſent for him 
in order to adopt him. Ground for this report was 
adminiſter d by the condition of the Emperor, anci- 
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ent and childleſs, and the reſtleſs ſpirir of the City, 
who would never fail multiplying ſueceſſors, till the 
true one were once declared. To heighten the tu - 
mour there concurred the worthy ſpirit of Tita him - 
ſelf, one capable of any degree of fortune however 
elevated; the lovelineſs of his countenance blended 
with a certain air of majeſty, the reputation and ce: 
lehrated exploits of his father, propitious Oracles, 
nay events altogether fortuitous, which now paſſed 
upon minds thus bent to believe for ſo many ſuper- 
naturul preſages. At Corinth, a City of Achaia, he 
received certain advices of the murder of G alba: he 
found ſome” too who averred, that Vtellu had 
taken up arms and meant to make War. Hence au- 
xious and unreſol ved, he called together à few of his 
friends, and with them examined all the difficulties 
which on each ſide beſet him. Should he proceed 
to Rome, no fort of favour could he hope to reap 
from the preſent Emperor for à tender of duty, 
© Which at firſt he wäs bringing to the late oné: 
There, moreover, he muſk expect to remain as an 
6. hoſtage to Vitelius or to Ot ho. Sbeufd he, on the 
conttaty, return to Judea; the reſentment of the 
Conqueror would be inevitable. But as it was 
© yet uncertain om what gde the victory would fall, 


and as his father would engage im one of the par- 


c ties, the ſon would be eafily excuſed, ” Or ſhould 
© Veſpaſian reſolve to aſſume the Goverment; then 
no wiſe to be weighedd Was the giving a partictilar 
< offence; by ſuch as reſolved upon a general war. 
When by theſe and the Hike conflicts between hope 
and fear de had "been" agitated "a" while, hope at 


- 
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| Thers'were/ſome who believed that only from 3 
fond impatience do revifit Queen Beremee,tic was mo- 
ved to return: afd it ij true, that his foul youth- 
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ful and amorous, was not indifferent to Berenics. 
but from hence aroſe no neglect or relaxation in his 
conducting affairs of duty and truſt. During his 
youth he indulged himſelf in feſtivity and pleaſures, 
and proved much more ſtrict and reſerved in his own 
reign than in that of his father. Now after he had 
ſailed along the ſhores, of Achaia and Aſia, holding 
upon his left the coaſts of the Mediterranean, he pro- 
ceeded to the Iſſe of Rhodes, to that of Cyprus, and 
thence held a bolder courſe through the main ſea 
into Syria. At Cyprus his curioſitj prompted him 
to viſit the Temple of Venus at Paphos, ſo much re- 
nowned amongſt the natives as well as foreigners. 
Nor will it be tedious here to recount, in ſew words, 
the original of that ſuperſtition, the antiquity of the 
Temple, and the Fotm of the Goddeſs; for no where 
elſe is ſhe, thus repreſente l.. 
For the Founder of the Temple, ancient tradi- 
tion aſſigus King Aerias, while ſome aſſett this to 
be the name of the Goddeſs, By later fame King 

inyr as is delivered down, as the perſon who hal- 
lowed... and dedicated the Temple. It is added, 
That upon this ſpot the Goddeſs herſelf landed, 
* carried thither hy the ſea, from whence ſhe had 
© been juſt generated; but that the myſtery and dif 
© cipline of divination were derived from abroad, and 
introduced by Tamiras of Cilicia; and hence be- 
© tween him and Cimras it was ſtipulated, that to 
© the ae both the adminiſtration of the 
* ſacred rites ſhould equally belong, . Thereafter; 
in condeſcenſion to the Royal Race, that the ſame 
might not remain without anꝝ preheminence over a 
foreign line, the ſtrange Diviners reſigned theſe very 
myſteries which they themſelyes had introduced. 
Nor is any Prieſt now conſulted, but one deſcended 
from Cinyras: Beaſts for ſacrifice are left. bo. 5s 
me ; 15 0 ice 
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7 upon the altars ; which tho they ſtand expoſed to the 
Mu, jet | 
ef the Goddeſs, without any reſemblance: of human 
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choice of'every votary; yet none but the males are 


allowed. Moſt faith is placed in the entrails of 


kids. The pouring of blood upon the altar is pro- 
hibited. Supplications only and pure fire are offered 


feel no wet from falling rain. The Image 


ſhape, is a figure round and unequal, which, from a 
bottom rather broad, rifes with continual.diminuti- 
on till it ' terminates in a point, like a ſpire. For 
the reaſon of this we are left in the dark. | 
When Titus had ſurveyed; the ſignal wealth of the 
Temple, the donations of Princes, and other curio- 
ſities which the Greeks, who have a genius ſtrangely 
fond of matters of antiquity," feigned to be derived 
from ancient times, now dark and fabulous; he be- 


gan to conſult the Oracle, and firſt inquired concern- 


ing the ſecurity of his remaining voyage. Being 
told that a free paſſage and a favourable ſea awaited 
him ; he ſlew a number of victims, and then pro- 
poſed queſtions, but in terms dark and wary, con- 
cerning himſelſ. Soſtratu (fo the Prieſt was called) 
perceiving all the ſeveral entrails to be propitious, 
and all to agree, and the Goddeſs to approve all the 
vaſt "deſigns of the Queriſt; ſatisfied himſelf for the 

reſent with returning an anſwer ſhort and uſual x 

ut deſired a ſecret interview, and there diſcloſed to 
him his future deſtiny. * 7ir#s, with a ſpirit notably 
elated and aſſured, proceeded. to his father; and; to 
the minds of the Provinces and Armies inthe Eaft, 
yet wavering and unreſolved, brought a mighty ac- 
ceſſion of confidence and firmneſs. Veſpaſian had ut- 
terly diſcomfited the revolted Jews, and nothing re- 
maĩnedʒ to end the war, but the ſiege of Jeruſalem : 
2 work render d difficult and ſtubborn rather through 
the ſteepneſt of ſituation and invincible ſpirit of ſu- 
92 per- 
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perſtition, than from any remaining ſtrength or for- 
ces equal to the power and diſtreſſes which threaten'd 
it. Three Legions, as above I have remembred, 
were under the command, of Veſpaſian, men through- 
ly exerciſed in war. Mucianus commanded four, in 
full peace; but, awaken'd by emulation and the glo- 
ry of the neighbouring army, they had rejected all 
unweild ineſs and ſloth 3 and whatever robuſtneſs and 
activity the former might gather from a life of hard- 
ſhips and perils, no leſs vigour acerued to the latter 
from a ſtate of repoſe, and from the daily exerciſes of 
the war, without being in it. Both Generals had 
their auxiliary forces, Cohorts of foot and Squadrons 
of horſe, with naval armaments and: confederate 
Kings; and both were Commanders ſignal in re- 
nown, but ſignal from different cauſes and characters. 

In every duty of war Veſpaſian was indefatigable 
it was he who always led the march, he who always 
choſe the ground for encamping. Upon conſultari- 
ons and diſpatches he beſtowed nights and days, and 
was ever ready, upon an exigency, to grapple. with 
the enemy hand to hand. His diet was ſuch as 
chance preſented. In his garb and general dreſs he 
little varied from a common ſoldier. Upon the 
whole, a Commander he was who, had he been ex- 
empt from avarice, would have equalld the famous 
Chiefs of ancient times. Mucianus on the cont 
was raiſed to great eminence and ſplendor by his 
abundant: wealth, and magniſicence; as in theſe and 
in all things he ſurpaſſed the figure of a ſubject. He 
was the abler Orator, and, being a great maſter of 
civil affairs, more prompt in foreſeeing events, and 
more dextrous at concerting of ſchemes. Between 
. in . — was found a rare aſſortment of ta- 
ents for forming an Emperor, if, by a ſeparation of 
the vices of each, only the virtues of both could have 

been 
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been blended, For the reſt 5 as one ruled over Sy- 
ria, the other over Judea, from the governing of 
two bordering Provinces, between themſelves there 
had ſubſiſted a humour of envy and contention ; till 
It length, upon the fall of Nero, they dropped their 
f zuimoſities, and acted in concert for their mutual 
Wecurity and Intereſt; a union firſt begun by the in- 
erpoſition, of friends, afterwards accompliſhed by 
Titus, who proved the ſureſt pledge of their reconci- 
liation, It was he who eradicated their dangerous 
and ill boding ſtrife, by motives of unanimity ſalu- 
tary to both; well qualified as he was by nature and 
every accompliſhment, to captivate the taſte and af- 
fections of Muci anus too. The Tribunes, the Cen- 
turions and common body of the ſoldiery were all 
gained into the confederacy, by different applicati- 
ons to their ſeveral virtues or pleaſures, according to 
the genius of particulars 3 ſome by complimenting 
their induſtry, others by indulging their riot. 

Beſore the arrival of Titus, both armies had al- 
ready ſworn Fidelity to Otho. With ſuch velocity, 
according to cuſtom, had flown their intelligence 
from Rome, and ſo heavy and ſlow was their moye- 
ment towards the mighty work of a civil War; a 
work which the Eaft, undiſturbed through a long 
courſe of years by inteſtine feuds, was nov for the 
firſt time preparing to undertake. For, in former 
times, all the moſt powerful conflicts amongſt the 
Romans were begun in Italy or Gaul, and ſupport- 
ed by the forces of the Welt. Moreover, the arms 
of Pompey, of Caſſius, and Brutus, and Anthony, who 
were all followed by the civil War beyond the ſeas, 
ended fatally z and in Syria and Judea the Cæſafs 
were much oftner mentioned than beheld. No tu- 
mult or inſurrection was ever known amongſt the Le- 
gions there, Their attacks upon the Parthians were 
ho more than alarms, given with various ſucceſs. In 

Vol, IV. | the 
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the very laſt civil War, whilſt elſewhere was felt the 
rage of diſſention, peace remained unſhaken here, 
When afterwards it was divulged, that Otho and 
Vitellis were with impious arms haſtening to ſeiæ 
as prey the Roman State; the ſoldiers, provoked BK 
that whilſt others enjoyed wages and rewards for be. 
ſtowing the Empire, they themſelves were only 
doomed ſlaves to every Emperor, began to rage, and] 
to ſurvey their own ſtrength and numbers. Inſtant. 
ly they counted ſeven Legions of themſelves, with 
mighty auxiliaries, and the two Provinces of Syrah! 
and Judea in their poſſeſſion. To theſe lay contigu. g 
ous that of Egypt, and two Legions there. On the 
other hand they beheld Cappadocia and Pontus, with. 
the ſeyeral forces quartered upon the frontiers of Ar- 1 
menia ; Aſia too and the other Provinces, _abound- 
ing in money and not deſtitute in Men; with all the 
Iſles of the Sea, and the Sea it ſelf ready to afford 
them encouragement and ſafety whilſt they prepared 
for the War. DO i tet =; 
The ardour of the ſoldiery was no ſecret to thei 
Generals. But they judged proper to await the iſ: 
ſue of the War in Europe. Between the conque- 
© ror and the conquered, they concluded, no ſincete 
© peace, no ſolid coalition could be eſtabliſhed. Nei- 
© ther ayailed it whether to Otho or to Vitellius Fot. 
© tune awarded the ſuperiority. To wax inſolent 
© and wanton upon proſperity, was the lot even of 
© Captains renowned for proweſs. Upon theſe two 
© at all times lay the bane of diſcord, of ſloth, and 
© impotence of ſpirit, of voluptuouſteſs and prodi 
c gality 3 and by their own vices both would doubt. 
© leſs periſh, one through War, the other after Vic 
© tory.” Veſpaſian therefore and Mucianus poſtponec 
the taking up of arms openly, till occaſion called 
them. For of late they had united-in their counſels, 
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e Aby the means and mediation of Zitus, as did every 
e. worth) man with both from affection to the Com- 
14 monwealth. Many were excited by the allurements 
+ of plunder, others by the deſperate ſituation of their 
«4 domeſtic affairs. Thus the good and the bad, from 
+ Nifferent inſtigations, but with equal paſſion, all 
thirſted vehemently for War. | 
a About the ſame time Achaia and Aſia were alarm- 
ed with a falſe apprehenſion, that Nero was certain- 
ih approaching. For, as concerning the manner of 
m bt death, ſeveral contradictory reports had been pub- 
g. liſheds hence it was by many confidently feigned 
ebe that he was till alive, and by many readily believed. 
ih In the ſequel of this Hiſtory I ſhall recount the at- 
Ar. tempts of other ſuch counterfeits, and their fate. 
nc. {he preſent Impoſtor was a ſlave from Pontus, or 
th. according to other authors, the ſon of a freedman 
dra out of Italy, well skilled in the harp and in ſong; 
read marks which, added to a ſimilitude of features, pro- 
cured him che quicker credit and aſſent. With 
tel mighty promiſes he had gained a number of va- 
i gabonds, obliged by their wants to wander, and ac- 
ue companied by them betook himſelf to ſea, but by the 
ee violence of tempeſts was caſt upon the iſſe of Cyth- 
vi. nus. He there drew over certain ſoldiers, who were 
| on their voyage from thg Eaſt z ſuch as refuſed he or- 
ent dered to be ſlain, and plundering the Merchants, ar- 
wol med all the moſt robuſt of their bondmen. He like- 
Wl wiſe tried by various artifices to corrupt the faith of 
Siſenna the Centurion, who was then proceeding 
with a compliment. from the army in Syria to the 
ſoldiers of the Prætorian Guard, namely that of their 
right hands preſented in teſtimony of peace and con- 
concord: Inſomuch that Siſenna, in great affright, 
and apprehending violence, ſectetly departed from 
the iſland. and fled. Hence the terror - flew and 
ſpread, as there were many ſtruck and pleaſed with 
Vol. IV. B 2 the 
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the revival of a name of ſuch renown, from their con- 
ſtant luſt after public changes, and their conſtant 
diſtaſte of the preſent ſituation, | : 

This mighty rumour, while it grew daily louder 
and bigger, was by a ſtroke of chance utterly diſſi- 
pated. The government of the Provinces of Gala- 
tia and Pamphilia had been by Galba conferred upon 
Calpurnias Aſprenas, and to convey him thither I 
two gallies from the Fleet at Miſenum were aſhgned. 
With theſe he was now arrived at the iſle of Cyth- 
nus: Nor were there inſtruments wanting there to | 
call the Captains of the gallies to attend Nero ; for 
in his name they called them. When they came in- 
to his preſence, he aſſumed a ſad air of affliction, and 
imploring their faith and aid, as of men who had 
been once his own, beſought them to land him in 
Syria or in Egypt. The Captains, who began to 
waver, or perhaps meant to deceive him, declared 
that they would diſcourſe with their ſoldiers, and 
having brought the minds of all to his devotion, 
would return to him. To Aſprenas, however, the 
whole tranſaction was faithfully recounted. By his 
perſuaſion the Ship was aſſailed and taken, and that 
perſon, whoever he were, ſlain. His corps remar- 
kable for the ſingularity of the eyes and hair, and 
for features grim and terrible, was carried to Aſia 
and thence to Rome. 

In Rome, a City ſo rent by the feuds of parties, 
and, from the frequent change of Princes, become 
unſtable between liberty and licentiouſneſs, the tranſ- 
acting even of ſmall affairs was attended with migh- 
ty heat and commotion. Vibius Criſpus, one who in 
wealth, in great talents, and in great authority, was 
to be numbered rather amongſt men eminent than 
good, cited Annius Fauſtus to his trial at the Tribu- 
- nal of the Senate: a Roman Knight this, who in 


the 
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the reign of Nero had followed the profeſſion of an 


1 accuſer. Indeed, very lately, under the Govern- 


ment of Galba, the Senate had ordained that the 


cauſe of the accuſers ſhould be examined: An ordi- 


nance which was turned and explained into divers 


and contradictory meanings, and, juſt according to 


the condition of the perſon arraigned, proved im- 
potent or valid, as he proved powerful or weak. Be- 
ſides the dread of the decree, Criſpus exerted all his 
might and influence to overwhelm the man who had 
been the accuſer of his brother; and had already 
prevailed with a great part of the Senate to inſiſt, 
that, without hearing him, and without admitting 
any defence to be made for him, he ſhould be doom- 
ed to execution. With others, on the contrary, 
nothing argued ſo ſtrongly for the perſon impleaded 
as the over great ſway of the Impleader. Theſe 
therefore propoſed, that time ſhould be allowed, his 
crimes ſpecified, and he, however odious and guilty, 
allowed the common privilege of Romans, that of 
being heard. This propoſition forthwith prevailed, 
and the trial was for a few days deferred. In the 
concluſion Fauſtus ſuffered condemnation, yet not 
with ſuch unanimous acquieſcence of the City as by 
his peſtilent courſe of life he had deſerved $ becauſe 
they remembred to have ſeen Criſpus himſelf engag- 
ed in the work of accuſations, as a pleader of price. 
Nor were they diſguſted with the vengeance inflicted 
upon the crime, but with the avenge. 

In the mean time the firſt motions of theWar were 
propitious to Otho; for, in obedience to him as 
their Emperor, the armies in Dalmatia and Panno- 
nia. marched from thence. They conſiſted of four 
Legions. Of theſe two thouſand men were diſpatched 
forward: The Body followed with moderate mar- 
ches; namely the ſeventh Legion, which was enrol- 
led by Galta 53 with the other three all of ancient 


ſtand- 
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ſtanding, the eleventh, the thirteenth, and the four- 
teenth ; the laſt of ſignal reputation for their utter. 
ly ſuppreſſing the revolt in Britain, Nero too had ad- 
ded notably to their glory in chuſing them out as a 
body of Men preferable to all others. Hence their 
perievering ſo long in faith and adherence to Vero, 
and hence their ardent zeal for the cauſe and perſon 
of Otho. But the more numerous and ſtrong they were, 
with the more confidence they were filled, and from 
ſuch confidence advanced very ſlowly. The detach- 
ment of horſe and. foot arrived ſooner than the main 
body of the Legions. From Rome itſelf there went 
a band of men no wiſe deſpicable, namely five Co- 
horts of the Prætorian Guards, certain troops of 
Cavalry, and the firſt Legion, Add to theſe two 
thouſand Gladiators, a reinforcement indeed fordid | 
and diſhonourable, yet uſed in times of civil War, 
even by Leaders ſevere in diſcipline. For Leader of 
theſe forces he appointed Annius Gallus, who in con- 
junQion with Veſtricius Spurinua, was ſent before to 
ſecure both the banks of the Po. For his firſt de- 
ſign had been fruſtrated 5 fince Cecina whom he hoped 
to have ſhut up within the confines of Gaul, had al- 
ready paſſed the Alps. There attended the perſon 
of Otho ſome choſen companies of the body-guard, 
the remainder of the Prztorian Cohorts, with ſuch 
of the Prætorian Bands as were under the privilege 
and ſtandard of Veterans, and a vaſt number of Ma. 
rines. Neither made he a lazy and effeminate march, 
or one deformed by any feats of voluptuouſneſs, but 
wearing a corſlet of iron, marched before the En- 
ſigns, on foot, undreſſed, rough, and utterly unlike 
his picture drawn by common fame. eee 
Flattering Fortune ſeconded theſe his attempts; 
ſince from the advantage of the ſea, and the power 
of his Fleet, he was maſter of the greater papt of Ita - 


ly 


or to be marching t 
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ly quite ro the borders of the maritime Alps. To 
force a paſſage over theſe, and to conquer the Pro- 
vince of Narbon Gaul, was an enterprize which he 
committed to the conduct and direction of Suedius 
Clemens, Antonius Novellus, and Emilius Pacenſis. 
But Pacenſis was baffled and reſtrained by the licen- 
tiouſneſs of a diſſolute foldiery. Antonius Novell 
held no credit or authority amongſt them. Suedius 
Clemens governed looſely, humouring and courting 
the men from private views of his own, and tho, in 
military reſtrictions, negligent and corrupt, yet gree- 
dy of encounters and combating. They ſee med not 
to have arrived in uy part of Italy, their native ſoil, 

rough the dwellings and fami- 
lies of their countrymen and nation. For, as if 
they had juſt landed upon a ſtrange and hoſtile coaſt, 
and had been ſacking the Cities of mortal and declar- 
ed foes, they burnt, plundered, and laid waſte, with- 
out diſtinftion ; the more tragically, for that againſt 
barbarities no wiſe dreaded, no ſort of means for de- 
fence were provided. Covered with grain and cattle 
were the fields, open and ungarded the houſes ; white 
the proprietors accompanied with their wives and 
children, went every where forth officiouſly to meet 
the Hoſt, and from truſting to the ſecurity of Peace, 
found themſelves involved in all the horrors and ca- 
lamities of War. Marim Haturws then governed 


the maritime Alps in quality of Procurator. He 


having arrayed the power of the country, which 
wants not ſtore of youths, atrempted to repulſe the 


forces of Otho from entring his Province. But, up- 


on the firſt ſhock, the inhabitants of the mountains 
were diffipated or ſlain; like men who being preci- 
pitately aflerobled, and unacquainted with the duties 
of encampment or of command, were inſenſible of 
any honour from victory, or of any infamy from fiy- 


ing. 
Theſe 
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Theſe forces of Otho's, furiouſly incenſed by this 
oppoſition and combat, turned their rage upon Albi- 
um Intemelium, a municipal town. For in the late 
battle they found no prey to ſatiate them : The pea- 
ſants were poor, and their arms wretched and mean; 
neither was it poſſible to take them priſoners, as they 
are naturally ſwift of foot, and acquainted with all 
places of refuge. But at laſt, by bringing ruine and 
deſolation upon theſe guiltleſs townſmen who had 
never provoked them, they glutted their ayarice. 
The hate and horror of this their violence was great- 
ly heightened by the glorious example and behaviour 
of a Ligurian woman. She had hid her ſon, and be- 
ing by the ſoldiers ſuſpected to have with him hid her 
money, while they queſtioned her upon the rack, 
where ſhe had concealed him, ſhe pointed to her 
belly, and replied, * he lay there. Neither could 
ſhe with all their cruelties ſucceſſively tried, nor e- 
ven by the agonies of death, be brought to vary from 
that anſwer. of hers, ſo undaunted and praiſe. worthy, 
To Fabius Valens news were ſent in great hurry and 
alarm, that Otho's Fleet were upon the coaſt of Nar- 
bon Gaul, a Province which had ſworn fidelity to 
Vitellius, and were juſt upon the point of making a 
deſcent. He was likewiſe beſet with Deputies from 
the Colonies, imploring ſuccours. Thither he there- 
fore ſent two Cohorts of Tungrians, four troops of 
horſe, with the intire Squadron of Treverians, under 
the command of Julius Claſſicus. Of theſe forces a 
detachment was retained in the Colony of Forojuli- 
um, leſt, had the whole marched into the country, 
the Fleet taking advantage of an unguarded Sea, 
ſhould have been tempted to an immediate defcent. 
Againſt the enemy there went twelve Wi of harſe, 
and a band of choſen men from the Cohorts. To 
theſe was joined a Cohort of Ligurians (the ancient 
| ayxl- 
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auxiliaries belonging to the place) and five. hundred 
Pannonians-not yet enrolled into. companies. Nor 
was there any lingering in coming to battle; and in 
this manner they were formed. A; detachment of 
Marines with a number of Peaſants intermixed, were 
ranged upon the hills adjoining to the Sea. What - 
Wever- level ſpace remained between the hills and the 
Whore, was covered with the ſoldiers of the Prætorian 
Guards. Io ſupport them, in the ſea itſelf, cloſe 
Eby, the Fleet was ranged, with a front terrible and 
menacing, turned full upon the foe, and ready to 
engage. The Commanders of the army of Vitellius, 
which was inferiour in foot, and chiefly relied upon 
its ſtrength of Cavalry, placed their confederates of 
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the Alps upon the ridges of the neighbouring moun- 
r tains, and the Cohorts in thick ranks behind their 
d front, which conſiſted of horſe. From this diſpoſi - 
e- {ition, the troops of Treverians advancing charged the 
m enemy with notable raſnneſs, ſince they were encoun- 


ter'd by the veteran ſoldiers, and ſorely annoyed in 
the flank by volleys of ſtones from the hands of the 
peaſants, a people dextrous at throwing ; and being 
now interſperſed amongſt diſciplined men, the co- 
ward and the brave proved equally daring in an hour 


m of victory. To the diſcomfited there accrued freſh 
e- terror and peril from the Fleet, which had advanced 
of Hand affailed. them in the rear. They were thus ſur+ 


er Nrounded every way, and doubtleſs. the whole army 
a had been ſlaughter'd, had not the darkneſs of the 
i- {Wight reſtrained the conquerots, and coyered the flight 


„ f the vanquiſhed. _. .. 1 2 
a, The forces of Vitellim, tho overcome, would not 
t. 5 Having called in ſuccours, they attac- 
0 led the enemy while yet elated and ſecure, and ubat - 
0 


d in their vigilance by ſucceſs. In this aflault, the 
TE ſlain,. the camp forced, and the 
carried as far 8 the ſhips; maths 
| : ug» 
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onſternation 
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fadden dread ſubſiding gradually, the diſordered 
troops betook themſelves to an adjoining hill, and 
| having ſecured themſelves by the advantage of the 
aſcent, ruſhed reſolutely down upon the affailants, 
Here enſued a mighty and terrible ſlaughter. | Ihe 
Captains of the Tungrian Cohorts, after they had for 
a great while faſtained the battle, were at laſt over. 
whelmed by a ſhower of darts. Nor in truth to the 
Army of Ctho did the victory prove otherwiſe than 
bloody : indeed many of them, while they incauti- 
ouſly purſued, were cut off by the horſe, ſuddetily 
wheeling upon the purſuers. And now both Armies 
returned back, that of Vitellius to Antipolis, a mu- 
nicipal City in Narbon Gaul; that of tho to Al. 
bingaunum, another municipal City in the inland} 
Country of Liguria; as if between both a truce had 

been ſettled by conſent, that neither the Fleet on 
one hand, nor the Cavalry on the other, ſhould 

henceforth furprize each other by fudden enterprizes 

and the tumulr of War. SY" 

Corſica and Sardinia, with the other Iſlands in 
theſe Seas, were by the renown of the victoriou 
Fleet preferved under obedience to Ortho. But up- 
on Corfica deſtruction was well nigh brought by at 
attempt of Decimus Pacarius, who governed as Pro- 
curator there: an attempt altogether raſh, flich + 
one as in a War conducted by forces ſo mighty and 
many, could never avail towards caſting the ballance, 
yet to himſelf proved fatal and ſanguinary. For; from 
antipathy to Ortho, he purpoſed with the arms of 
that People to aſſiſt Vitellius; an affiſtance impotent 
and fruitleſs, had he even ſucceeded. Together be 
called the chief Men of the Ifland, and to them op- 
ened his ſcheme ; nay ( laudins Pirricus Commander 
of the Gallies there, and 2yinctins Certus a Roman 
Knight, were for daring to oppoſe him, by his ordet 
lain. the execution of theſe two all the _ 
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aſſembly were ſufficiently terrified ; ſo that they firſt; 
and afterwards the unthinkiog multitude, governed 
by their ignorance, or by adopting the fears of others, 
all ſwore allegiance to Vitellius. But as ſoon as Pa- 
W cari ſet himſelf to array them for War, and to vex 
with military duties men naturally wild and impa- 


ent of regularity or reſtraint, they conceived im- 


placable averſion to fatigues never before felt, and 
began to recolle& and diſcover the weakneſs of their 
Country; That the place inhabited by them was 
© an Iſland, and far remote from them lay Germany 
© and the forces of the Legions, Other nations too 
© there were, who even while under the protection 
© of Vitalliuss arms, his bodies of foot and ſquadrons 
© of horſe, were yet invaded, plundered and laid 
= © waſte by the navy of Otho. And, in an inſtant they 
meditated vengeance and a revolt, yet by no effarts of 
open violence, but by a ſilent conſpiracy 3 and, for 
accompliſhing it, watched a proper oppertunity. 
At a juncture therefore when the crowd, who upon 
buſineſs or compliment, bad attended Pacaris, were 
withdrawn, and he himſelf retired to his Bath, they 
there ſlew him, naked and deſtitute of help or de- 
fence. They eyen butchered ſuch acquaintance of 
his as they found about him. Their heads were, like 
thoſe of public enemies, by the murderers them- 
ſelves, carried to Otho, Let neither were they 
Ot bo diſtinguiſhed with any recompence, nor by Vi- 
tellius doomed to any puniſhment. 5 as, in the uni ver- 
ſal uproar of tumultuous times, they remained blen- 
ded and undiſcerned amongſt many other inſtruments 
of iniquity ſtill mare heinous and cry ing. 
The Squadron of horſe entitled Silana, had opened 
a way into Italy, and thither tranſlated the War, as 
above I have recauated. Not that one foul there 
had avy partiality co Orbe, nor indeed that to the 
Vol. Iv. C2 cauſe 
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cauſe of Orho they preferred the cauſe of /iteliu : but 
dy long peace and eaſe they were quite debaſed, ſea- 
ſoned for any bondage from any quarter, become 
the eaſy acquiſition of the firſt poſſeſſor, and ſtupidly 
indifferent to a worthier choice. That Region of 
Italy (of all others the moſt opulent and flouriſhing) 
which extends from the Po to the Alps, with all its 
Cities and territories, was holden by the forces of 
Vitellins 4 for there too had already arrived the Co- 
horts which Cecina had ſent thither before him, At 
Cremona a Cohort of Pannonians were made captives, 
and between Placentia and Ticinum an hundred horſe 
were intercepted, as were alſo a thoufand Marines, 
After ſo much ſucceſs theſe ſoldiers of Vitellius were 
no longer to be daunted and repulſed by ſuch obſta- 
cles as rivers and their banks. The Batavians, iti 
truth, and ſuch as came from beyond the Rhine, 
found themſelves but the more animated by behold- 
ing the Po, which they paſſed with great ſuddenneſs 
over againſt Placentia, and ſurprizing certain ſcouts, 
filled all the reſt with ſuch dread, that under the im- 
pulſe of tremor and deception, they carried tidings, 
that Cecina approached with his whole Army. 
Spurinna (for he commanded in Placentia) was 
certain that Cecina was not yet come, and if he real- 
ly were advancing, was determined to confine his 
own men within rhe fortifications, nor to an army 
of Veterans expoſe thres Prætorian Cohorts, a thou- 
ſand vexillaries, and a few horſe. ' But his men, who 
were headſtrong, unmanageable, and —_— 
with matters of War, ſnatching up the enſigns and 
ſtandards, fallied out rumultuouſly, and againſt their 
own Commander, while he ſtrove to reſtrain them, 
turned with menaces the points of their wea 
For they had with indignation rejected the exhorta- 
tions of the Tribunes and Centurions, who extolled 
20 <# "+ :3 ++) * tO 
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to them the wiſdom and providence of their Com- 
mander. Nay they even aſſerted with fierce clamours, 
W that a plot was intended, and Cecina traiterouſſy cal - 
led in. In this mad proceeding of his ſoldiers Su- 
ima was made a partaker, at firſt indeed conſtrain- 
Wed to it by violence, anon feigniog to chuſe and ap- 
prove it, in hopes thence to derive the mote weight 
W and authority to his counſels; Whenever the/fedition 
ſhould abate. When they had advanced within view 
of the Po, and night approached, it was Judged ne- 
cefſary to pitch and fortify- their Camp: a toil this 
which was utterly mew to the City-ſoldiers, and 
quite abaſbed all their ferocity of ſpirit. Then it 
was that all they who were moſt grown in years, con- 
demned their own credulity, and diſplayed to others 
what matter of dread and danger muſt have befallen 
them, had Cerina, with the power of a whole Ar- 
my, ſurrounded a few Cohorts in a country on all 
ſides open. Preſently, all over the Camp, dutiful 
and ſubmiſſive language was heard; and, as the Tri- 
bunes and Centurions had every where mixed them- 
ſelves amongſt the men, they all with one voice ap- 
plauded the prudent care of their Commander, that 
for the ſear and bulwark of the War he had choſen a 


ſelf accoſted them, rather by reaſon reclaiming them, 
than upbraiding them with their raſhneſs and error; 
and having left certain ſcouts behind him, led back 


There the walls were forthwith ſtrengthened, new 
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Colony ſo ſtrong and opulent. At laſt Spurinna him- 


bulwarks added, towers raiſed, and not only ges 
of arms ſecured, but duty found and alacrity td 
the only thing wanting to that party, where in trum 
there was no defect of Reſolution and braver. 


all the reſt to Placentia, in a humour much leſs 
turbulent, and now ſubmitting to receive orders. 
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Now Cecina, as if beyond the Alps he had left all t 
bis cruelty, licentiouſneſs and-rapine, preſerved in tb 
the march of his Army through Italy great modeſty ml 
and reftriftion. The gayety of his own apparel in- 
deed paſſed with the Colonies and Free Cities as a 
mark of arrogance z for that, dreſſed in a military 
mantle of divers colours, with a pair of drawers on, 
(a veſtment iar to Barbarians) he was wont to 
entertain ſuch as wore the Roman: gown... They 
were moreover offended to ſee Salonina, his wife, 
mounted upon a beautiful horſe, adorned with pur- 
ple 3 as a mighty grievance to all, tho by it no man 
was injured; - Such is the ſpirit by nature ingrafted 
in men, to behold with curious and malignant eyes 
the recent good fortune of others, and from none to 
exact a more ſevere degree of moderation in proſpe- 
rity, than from ſuch as they have ſeen no higher 
than themſelves. Cecina having paſſed the Po, and 
by many ſecret conferences and mighty promiſes la» 
boured to corrupt the fidelity of the forces of Ot ha, 
found himſelf aſſailed by the ſame arts. So that, af. 
ter many overtures made and returned about peace 
and concord, names exceeding ſpecious in ſound, 
but void of perſuaſion and effect, he applied all his de- 
vices and care to the ſiege of Placentia, which he 
meant to purſue with terrible efforts; for he was a- 
ware, that by the ſucceſs attending the firſt attempts 
of the War, common fame would eſtimate all that 
were to follow. 1 THEE: nne 
The firſt day, however, paſſed rather in unguard- 
ed feats of violence, than in the wary motions and 
approaches of a veteran Army. Headlong they ad- 
vanced and aſſailed the walls, void of art or precau- 
tion, unprovided of ſhelter, and juſt gorged with vic- 
tuals and wine. Ia this conflict the Amphitheatre, 
a building exceeding grand and fair ſtanding W 
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the walls, was burnt downs perhaps ſet on a flame 
by the beſiegers, while againſt the beſieged they hur- 
ed torches, ſhells, and the like diſcharges of miſfive 
fre; perhaps by the befieged themſelves whilſt upon 
heir enemies they poured the ſame deſtructise ele- 
ent. In Placentia the populace, ever addicted to 
ſuſpicion, believed that the fire was fed with fuel 
Wtreacherouſly adminiſter'd by emiffaries from the 
neighbouring Colonies, inſtigated by a ſpirit of ma- 
lignity and emulation, ſince in all the reſt of Italy 
was not found an edifice ſo ſtately and capacious. 
From whatever cauſe the conflagration came, it was 
for the preſent lightly eſteemed, while evils more 
terrible were impending. As. ſoon as they found 
their danger over and their former ſecurity returned, 
they then bewailed the loſs of their Amphitheatre, 
as a calamity equally afflicting as any that they could 
poſſibly have ſuffered. For the reſt; Cecina and 
his forces were repulſed,. with much blood and ma- 
ny lives loſt z and all the night following was be» 
ſtowed in preparations for the aſſault and for the de- 
fence, On the part of the beſiegers were provided 
moving penthouſes, with other machines and inſtru- 
ments at once fit for battering the walls and for pro- 
tecting the aſſailants. They within the City fur- 
niſhed themſelves with vaſt rafts of timber, quanti- 
ties of huge ſtones, as alſo of maſly braſs and lead, 
to everwhelm the enemy, and cruſh all their works 
to pieces. On each fide there prevailed a like fear of 
ſhame, on each a like paſſion for glory; and both 
were animated by different exhortations becoming 
different men. Here was extolled © the invincible 
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u- * ſtrength of the Legions and German Army; 
ic- there, © rhe dignity of the Cohorts from Rome, and 
re, © that of the Prætorian Bands.” The Army without 
ut 


reproached the others, as © flothful and ſpiritleſs, 
1 . Core 
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© corrupted and debaſed by the licentious amuſement 
© of the Theatre and Circus; and were themſelves 
by theſe reproached, as aliens and ſtrangers. And 
at the ſame time, while upon Ocho and Vitellius they 
were hezping applauſe or contumely, they found 
more copious matter of infamy to animate them in 
the conteſt than matter of -praiſe,  ', 
\ Scarce had the day dawn'd, cer the walls appeared 
covered with men for their defence. With arms 
and armed men the adjoining plains blazed. _ The 
Legions marched in battalions cloſe and thick: the 
auxiliaries advanced in ſeparate bands, and with 
flights of arrows and ſtones aimed at the combatants 
upon the tops of the bulwarks. Where the fortifi- 
cations were decayed or not guarded, they attemp - 
ted to force their way over them. From above, the 
opponents, with an aim more ſure than that of their 
adverſaries below, poured down ſhowers of darts up- 
on the German Cohorts, as they were adventu 
raſhly to the foot of the wall with ſhouts and chant- 
ings horrible to hear, their bodies naked after the 
cuſtom of the country, and their bucklers brandiſhed 
above their ſhoulders. The legionary ſoldiers, un- 
der the ſhelter of their machines, demoliſhed the 
walls, raiſed a mound, and prefſed vehemently a- 
gainſt the gates. They, on the contrary, of the 
Prztorian Bands, having purpoſely diſpoſed a num- 
ber of great milſtones, from place to place along the 
edge of the walls, now rolled them down, with 
dreadful force, rumbling and deſtruction. So that 
of the aſſailants, part that were ſcaling the wall, were 
cruſhed to death, part were pierced with darts; and 
thus with many ſlain outright, with:many miſerably 
gored, they retreated with the greater loſs, for that 
the ſlaughter was heightened by their hurry and con» 
fuljon, and thence their wounds redoubled from "ey 
at» 
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battlements. Upon the honour of their party they 
brought by this defeat notable diſcredit and diminu- 
tion. Moreover Cecina, ſtruck with vexation and 


ſhame for having ſo precipitately attempted the ſiege, 


and reſolved to abide no longer in the ſame camp, 


W where only deriſion was to be reaped and no advan- 
tage gained, repaſſed the Po, and bent his march 


towards Cremona. Upon his removal there revolted 
to him Turullius Cerials, with a great number of 
Marines, and Julius Briganticus with a few horſe 
the latter a Batavian by nation and Commander of 
a Squadron of horſe; the other a Centurion of princi- 
pal rank, who having ſerved in that character a- 
mongſt the forces in Germany, was thence well af- 
fected to Cecina. 

Spurinna having learnt the removal and march of 
the enemy, tranſmitted an inſtant account to Annius 
Gallus, that Placentia was ſaved, with the particu- 
lars of the Siege, and whither tended the preſent mo- 
tions of Cecina. Gallus was then conducting the firſt 
Legion to ſuccour Placentia, from his diſtruct of 
the ability of the few Cohorts there to ſuſtain a ſiege 
of any length, and his apprehenſion of the great force 
of the German Army. As ſoon as he received infor- 
mation, that Cecina was repulſed and proceeding to 
Cremona, ſuch an ardor to encounter him ſeized the 
Legion, as drove them even to mutiny; ſo that Gal- 
lus had much difficulty to quell them and to bring 
them to reſt at Bedriacum : a village this ſituated be- 
tween Verona and Cremona, and become now un- 
happily renowned by two ſignal ſlaughters ſuffered by 


the Romans there. About that time, a battle was 


ſucceſsfully fought by Martius Macer not far from 
Cremona, For Macer, who poſſeſſed a ſpirit vigo- 
rous and bold, having embarked the Gladiators upon 
the Po, landed them with great ſuddenneſs, on the 
oppolite ſhore, where ſurprizing and routing the au- 
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xiliary troops which belonged to the forces of Viteli. 
us, the reſt fled to Cremona, and all who reſiſted 
were put to the ſword. But the heat of the Con- 
querors, earneſt to purſue the ſlaughter, was repreſ- 
ſed, leſt the enemy ſtrengthened by an acceſſion of i 
freſh ſuccours, might have changed the fortune of 
the combat. From this reſtraint great diſtruſt aroſe 
amongſt the ſuſpicious ſoldiers of Ocho, men who up- 
on all the proceedings of their Leaders, without dif- 
tinction, put a malevolent conſtruction. In propcr- 
tion, as each particular was remarkable for baſeneſs 
and cowardice of heart, and for petulance and fſauci- W. 
neſs of tongue, they ſet themſelves to urge criminal WM. 
imputations, various and many, againſt Aunins Gal- 
lus, Suetonins Paulinus, and Marius Celſus : for up- 
on theſe too Ortho had conferred command. But the 
incendiaries who proved, of all others, the moſt 
fierce and implacable, were they who had murdered 
Galba. Reſtleſs and mad with guilt and dread, they 
ſtrove to throw all things into combuſtion and up- 
roar, ſometimes by ſeditious ſpeeches openly uttered, 
ſometimes by letters conveyed ſecretly to Otho; one 
who lending a credulous ear to every the moſt abjet 
inſtrument, and fearing all men of uprightneſs and 
honour, was thus held in diſtraction and alarms; 
unſteady was he always and wavering, when his affairs 
flouriſhed, and ever mended by ſtrokes of adverſity, 
He therefore ſent for Titianus his brother, and to 
him committed the rule and direction of the War. 
Under the conduct of Paulinus and Celſus, the 
while, ſignal exploits were done. It afflicted the 
ſpirit of Cecina to ſee all his enterprizes abortive, and 
the great renown of his army wearing ſo faſt. From 
Placentia he had been lately repulſed in perſon : his 
auxiliaries were more lately cut to pieces: Even in 
the encounters. between parties of ſcouts, a ſort; of 


fighting 
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Isghting rather frequent than important, he found 
Whimſelf overmatched and inferior. And leſt upon 
WFabius Valens, who was now advancing, the whole 
Welory of the War ſhould reſt, he hurried, with 
Wnore impatience than circumſpetion, to retrieve his 
Whonour. Twelve miles diſtant from Cremona, at a 
Place called Cafores, he ſecretly conveyed all the bra- 
Weſt of his auxiliaries into the woods which lie juſt 
Above the great road. The horſe were commanded 
o march further on, and after having engaged the 
nemy in a warm fray, then to betake themſelves to 
Wa voluntary flight, and to humour the purſuit till 
the haſty purſuers might be opportunely beſet by the 
forces in ambuſh riſing upon them at once. This 
ſcheme was betrayed to the Generals of Otho's army, 


where Paulinus took the command of the foot, Celſus 
that of the horſe. On the left were ranged the de- 


ed tached troops of the thirteenth Legion, four Co- 
- Whorts of auxiliaries, and five hundred horſe. The 


great road was held by threeCohorts, in cloſe ranks. 
Upon the right front marched the firſt Legion, with 
yy LO auxiliary Cohorts, and five hundred horſe. Be- 
ill ſides all theſe, there were led a thouſand horſe de- 
nd tached from the auxiliaries and Prætorian Guards; 


: body indeed ſuperfluous, if the reſt proved victo- 
5 BWrious, or a body of ſuccours, if diſtreſſed. 
T Before the two Armies had joined in cloſe combar, 


that of Vitellius turned their backs; but Celſis who 
he Nas aware of the artifice, withheld his men from pur- 
he ſuing. The forces of Vitellius Concealed in the wood, 
ng Ifluing thence overhaſtily, were by the management 
na ot Ce1ſus, who retired inſenſibly before them, decoy- 
11 ed ſo far in purſuing him, till they themſelves were 
> at once plunged into ſnares on every fide, For, on 
* both their flanks they were attacked by the Cohorts 
0! Wof the and tlie horſe ſuddenly wheeling 
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begirt them in the rear. Yet Suetonius Paulinus gave 
not inſtantly the ſignal of battle to the infantry 3' as 
he was a man by nature wary and flow, better pleaſ- 
ed with deliberate counſels ſupported by reaſon, than 


with proſperous adventures reſulting from chance. 
He ordered the ditches to be filled, the ground to be 
cleared, and his front to be extended; fince he jud- 
ged that the time to conquer would then follow a- 
buadantly ſoon, when ſufficient precautions were firſt 
taken againſt all danger of being conquered. By 
this delay, leiſure was given to the forces of Vitelin 
ro ſhelter themſelves among vineyards, places intri- 
cate and hard of entrance through the interweaving 


and obſtruction of the branches. To the vineyards | 
there adjoined a ſmall wood, from which they ven- 


tured to ſally, and flew the moſt forward and reſo. 


lute of the Prætorian Horſe. Here King Epiphanes 
was wounded, while for the cauſe of Otho he by his 


own example animated the fight with great bravery. 

Now, Oths's Infantry advanced to the attack, The 
groſs of the enemy's army was utterly routed, and 
all the parties who moved to their aſſiſtance, were 
forced to fly. For Cecina had not called in the Co- 
horts to ſuſtain him in a body, but one after another, 
a circumſtance which greatly heightened their con- 


ſternation in the battle; ſince ſupplies which ap- 


proached thus piece meal, and never competently 
ſtrong, were ſtruck and hurried away by the affright 
of ſuch as fled. In their camp too they madean in- 
ſurrection, for that they had not been all led forth 
againſt the foe. . Forthwith they committed to 
bonds Julius Gratus, the Camp Marſhal, upon a 
charge, * as if he betrayed them by ſecret intelligence 
© with his brother, who bore arms for Otho; when 
at the ſame time the ſoldiers of Otho's army had al- 
ready impriſoned that brother of his, Julius . 

| under 
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© under an imputation of that very crime. For the 
s IE reſt, the diſtraction and dread which every. where 
poſſcſſed the vanquiſhed, not only thoſe who fled, but 
© thoſe who met them in their flight, not only in the 
field of battle, but in the camp, were then ſo appa- 
rent and prevailing, as to create a report, current 
W amongſt both parties, © That had not Paulin ſoun- 
W © ded a retreat, Cecina and his whole army might 
have been deſtroyed,” For himſelf Paulinus alledged, 
© That he feared the great fatigue further to have 
© been undergone, with ſo much more way neceſſary 
© to have been paſſed, and the advantage given. to 
© the forces of Vitellius, freſh as they were from their 
camp, to have fallen upon his, juſt tired with 
= < marching, and deſtitute of ſuccour or refuge, had 
b. © they ſuffered a defeat.” Some few there were who 
approved this reaſoning of the General. With the 
15 commonalty it paſſed under ſeverer cenſures. 
A This loſs and diſgrace ſuſtained by the army of Vi- 
e tellius, ſerved rather to reform them into duty and 
id moderation, than to inſpire them with diſmay. Not 
re only in the camp of Cecina, who throwed the whole 
0- W fault upon the men, © as more prone to mutiny than. 
r, do fights but alſo among the the forces of Fabius 
Valens, who was already arrived at Ticinum, it was 
found, that the ſoldiers having quirted their late 
contempt for the enemy, and conceived a paſſion for 
retrieving their late fame, were now come to obey 
their General with much greater reverence and ſub- 
miſſion. For in the army led by Valens ſometime be- 
fore there had raged a furious inſurrection, which I 
ſhall now deduce from the beginning farther back, 
fince it behoved me not to interrupt the detail of the 
tranſactions of Cecina. The Batavian Cohorts, the 
ſame who, in the War between Nero and Vindex, 
were withdrawn from the fourteenth Legion to re- 
turn 
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turn to Britain, upon hearing in the capital of the 
Gauls called Lingones, that Vitellius was in arms, 
had there joined themſelves ro Fabius Valens, as a- 
bove I have related. They thence grew haughty and 
turbulent, and, as often as they pafſed through the 
quarter of any of the Legions whatſoever, they boaſ- 
ted in the tents of the ſoldiery, © That by them- 
«© ſelves thoſe of the fourteenth had been forced into 
© the Party, by themſelves Italy had been rent from 
© Nero, and that in their own hands they held the 
© jifſue and fortune of the War,” A heavy reproach 


this to the ſoldiers, a bitter inſult upon the General, 


a ſore blow to diſcipline, thus corrupted and relaxed, 


by daily ſtrife and debates. Valens at laſt, from ſuch 


inſolent ſpeeches, grew to apprehend treaſonable pur- 
poſes. He had news brought him, © That the ma- 
© ritime forces of Otho had defeated the Squadron of 
© Treverian horſe with the body of Tungrians, and 
© beſet the coaſts of Narbon Gaul.“ He therefore, 
as well through a concern for protecting his confede- 
rates, as by a military device to ſeparate theſe Co- 
horts ſo very matinous, and when united together, 
ſo very powerful, ordered one part of the Batavians 
to march, for the ſuccour of the Province. As ſoon 
as this order was divulged, the Auxiliaries began to 
lament, the Legions to ſtorm, that they were be- 
< reft of the aid of men ſo ſignally valiant. If to the 
© City cf Rome, if to the welfare and exiſtence of 
© the Empire, that one Province were preferable, 
© they ought all to follow thither. But, if in Italy 
© only could be obtained a victory perfectly deciſire 
and ſalutary; if there alone were to be ſought the 
grand pillar and ſtay of the whole; then from I- 
© taly theſe Batavians were by no means to be thus 
rent, like the moſt vigorous limbs from the body. 
During theſe ſtrains of ſedition, vented in great _ 
an 
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and defiance, when Valens attempted to quell the 
© uproar by ſending in his Lictors amongſt them, up- 
= on Valens himſelf they fell, aſſailed him with ſtones, and 
& purſued him as he fled. «© The ſpoils, they fiercely 
« cried 3 the ſpoils of all the Gauls, the gold of the 
= < Vicnneſe with the price and acquiſitions of all their 
S «© own fatigues, were by him treaſured up in ſecret 3? 
then plundered his coffers, ſearched his pavilion, 
(the pavilion of their General!) and, with their 
© lances and pointed poles, probed and examined the 
very ground where it ſtood. For Valens himſclf lay 
concealed under the habit of a ſlave in the tents of a 
Captain of horſe. By this time Alphenus Yarns, 
Camp Marſhal, perceiving that the rage of the tu- 
& mult was gradually cooling, to extinguiſh it quite 
had recourſe to a ſtratagem, by forbidding the Cen- 
turions .to ſet the watch or to viſit the guard, and 
by forbearing all ſound of trumpet, ſuch as calls the 
men to the duties of the army and of war, Hence 
they were to a man ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, like 
men inſenſible: They gazed round upon each other 
with wild wonder and diſmay, and dreading this ve- 
ry thing that no one appeared to direct and rule them, 
they betook themſelves to humble filence, to patience 
and reſignation, and in the end to open ſupplications 
and tears for mercy and pardon. But as ſoon as J. 
lens came forth, his eyes full of tears, his perſon mi- 
ſerably 1 and, beyond all hope, alive and 
unhurt, there broke out a torrent of joy, of commi- 
ſeration, and of fondneſs. What followed was a 
univerſal change into gladneſs and tranſport, (as in all 
their paſſions however oppoſite the multitude know 
no bounds) and with ſhouts. of applauſe and congra- 
tulations, in the midſt of the Eagles and Standards 
diſplayed, they bore him to the Tribunal. He there 
manifeſted a moderation altogether wholeſome _ 
er- 
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ſerviceable, nor required the execution of any parti. 
cular whomſoever. Yet, leſt by diſſembling all 
knowledge of the guilty, his ſincerity might be but 


more ſuſpected, he rebuked a few by name, well ap- 


prized as he was, that during all civil Wars, much 
greater power may be aſſumed by the ſoldiers than by 
their Leaders. 

Whilſt they were yet fortifying their camp at Ti- 
cinum, news arrived of Cecina's diſaſtrous engage- 
ment, and thence the ſedition was well nigh revived, 
for that Valens, they alledged, had through preme- 
ditated treachery and feigned delays detained them 
from aſſiſting at that battle. Forthwith they declar- 
ed againſt all further repoſe, refuſed to ſtay for their 


General, hurried away even before the Standards, 


preſſed forward ſuch as bore them, and continued 
their march with rapidity till they had joined Cecina. 
With the army of Cecina, Valens bore but an ungra- 
cious character. They complained, that they who 
in numbers were ſo much inferior had been expoſed 
to the united hoſt of the enemy : a complaint which 
implied an excuſe for their own ill ſucceſs, and at the 
ſame time ſerved to flatter the new comers by extol- 
ling their mighty ſtrength 3 with deſign, that by 
the new comers they might not be ſcorned as a body 
cowardly and routed. In truth, although to Yalens 
there appertained much greater forces, nay almoſt 
double the number of Legions and Auxiliaries, ' 4 
the affections of the ſoldiers leaned to Cecina. 

ſides his benignity of ſpirit, in which he was reckon- I 
ed to excell the other, they were attracted by the 
bloom and vigour of his age, by his perſon graceful 
and tall, and even by other motives to favour altoge- 
ther unmeaning and vain. Hence an emulation be- 
tween the two Chiefs. Cecina derided Valens as one 


immerſed in crimes and black with infamy, and Va- 
| len. 
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ns him as a man vain and pompous. Yet ſmother- 
ing their hate, they concurred in conſulting the uti. 
W lity of the ſame cauſe, and in frequent letters of 
= theirs boldly upbraided Orbo with his guilt and vile- 
ness, without all reſerve or view of pardon, 'Where- 
s the Commanders in Orho's party forbore treating 
itelius with any invectives and bitter words, tho 
for ſuch treatment abundant matter was adminif- 
erde. odd 1s ee 
W The truth is, before they came to ſuffer their laſt 
fate, a fate which to Orbo gained immortal fame, to 
Vitellius moſt glaring infamy, much lefs dreaded were 
the groſs appetites and ſtupidity of Vitelliu, than 
the abandoned ſpirit and flaming paſſtons of Orbo. 
Ihe latter was by the murder of Galba rendet' d ſtill 
more terrible and deteſted; the former, on the con- 
Itrary, was by no man charged with having begun 
z. the war. In gluttony and banqueting Vitelliar was 
Jan enemy to himſelf,” In proſaſſon, cruelty, and 
daring iniquities, Otho was accounted more threat- 
ning and pernicious to the Commonwealth. Upon 
the conjunction of the forces of Valent with thoſe of 
Cecina, from the partizans of Vitellius no longer de- 
lay or obſtruction remained againſt proceeding to a 
deciſive battle. Otho had recourſe to a conſultation, 
whether it were deemed adviſeable to protract the 
war, or to riſque the fortune of a battle. Upon this 
occaſion, Suetonins Paulina jadged that a diſcourſe 
concerning the whole ſtate of the war, would be- 
come his own great name for military proweſs, in 
which no general of thoſe times was thought to ſur- 
pass him. He therefore argued, That ta che ene- 
* my haſte and preſent action were advinrageons 3 
dut to themſelves proeraſtinat ion and delay. The 
* entire army of Nelli was now arrived ; nor werd 
* there any conſiderable remaining ' forces Ho follow 
* after, ſince the Countries of Gaul were ſtill angry 
Vol. IV. KE and 
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© and diſafſefted 5 and it would be ill policy ta di- 


© abounding in armed men. The Province of Nar- 
bon Gaul was ſufficiently terrified by their defeat, 
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or to climes ſignally hot. In their front lay the 


£ River Po; their Cities were ſecure in the ſtrength ; 


©. of men and walls; and that none of them would 


yield to the attacks of the enemy, was ſufficiently 
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veſt the bank of the Rhine of its guards, and ex- 
© poſe it to nations ſo implacable, and juſt ready for 
an irruption. The ſoldiers in Britain were with- 
© holden by enemies and ſeas, Spain was far from 


© and by the inſults and hoſtilities from the fleet. 
The Region of Italy beyond the Po was encloſed 
by the Alps, deſtitute of help from the ſea, and i 
even by the paſſing of the army exhauſted and ſpoil- 
ed. No where to be found was any grain for the iſ 
army; nor without plentiful ſupplies could an ar-. 
e my be maintained. Moreover, were the War 
« protracted. till the Summer, the Germans, of all i 
the enemy's forces the moſt formidable, would ne- 
© yerendure an exchange ſo extreme of country and 
climate, with bodies like theirs looſe and languid, 
© Many were the inſtances of enemies, who in a- ſud We 
den effort proved potent and prevailing; yet were 
£ ſo wearied and waſted with delays, as utterly to 
vaniſh with all their terrors. To themſelves,-on i 
© the contrary, there continued all things in abun- 
dance, and countries faithfully attached, Panno- 
nia, 'Mceſia, Dalmatia, the Eaſt, with their ſeve- 
ral armies ſtill entire 5 Italy, and Rome itſelf, the] 
head and center of the Empire 5 the Senate and 
Roman People, names at no time obſcure, tho 
ſometimes o'ercaſt with clouds; public and private 
© abundance, and infinite treaſure, more prevalent 
than the ſword in all civil diſſentions; the bodies 
of the ſoldiers either inured to the-clime of Italy, MW 
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learnt from the brave defence of Placencia. Upon 
theſe confiderations he would do well to protract 

the war, In a few days would -arrive the four- 
teenth Legion, a Legion mighty in renown, and 
with it the forces of Mœſia. He might then re- 
ſume the preſent deliberation, and if fighting were 


It 
t preferred, they ſhould engage with numbers avg- 
2d WE mented. e! anne 


With the counſel of Paulinus, Mari Celſus con- 
Wurred 5 and that Amis Gallus entertained the ſame 
Wentiments,' was reported by thoſe who had been pur- 
: zoſely ſent to learn his advice: for, his-horſe hav- 
Ing fallen with him a few days before, he was ſtill 
Nu of the hurt. Ocho was bent upon engaging. 77. 
; janus his brother, and Proculus, Captain of the Præ- 
Worian Guards, hurried headlong by raſhneſs and in- 
experience, were always averring, That Fortune, 
and the Gods, and the Deity of Ctho attended up- 
on his eounſels, and would attend upon his enter- 
prizes“ To ſuch ſycophancy they had betaken 
Fhemſelves, that no man might dare to thwart their 
pinion. Aﬀer it was determined to fight, a doubt 
Woccurred, whether it were more adviſeable that the 
Emperor ſhould be preſent in the encounter, or re- 
move elſewhere. © Paulinus aud Celſus, that they 
night not ſeem to adviſe expoſing the perſon of the 
Prince to perils; had now dropped all oppoſition. So 
What thoſe ame men from whom the worſe counſel: 
Had come, obliged him to retire to Brixellum, were 
Wccure from the uncertain accidents of battles he 
Would reſerve himſelf, they ſaid, for the direction 
f the whole and the great ends of Sovercignty. 


ru was the fut day chat = blow was given to the 
4er of orb. For, beſides his own departure; with 
im there not only departed a'very brate and — 
nt ful band, -confifting of Prætorian Cohorts, of . 
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of horſe, and of the body guard ; but the forces te- 
maining loſt all courage, ſince they ſuſpected the fi- 
delity of their Leaders; and Otho upon whom only 
the ſoldiers placed all their faith, as, in truth, in 
none elſe but ſoldiers did he himſelf repoſe any, truſt, 
had left the command of the Generals uncertain and 
precarious. | 2111; dana. 
Of all theſe tranſactions not one was a ſecret-to the 
army of Vitellius, as deſerters were perpetyally paſ. 
fing to and fro, a thing uſual in a civil War: and 
the ſpies, from a keenneſs to learn the meaſures of 
the oppoſite ſide, did not well conceal; thoſe of their 
on. Cecina and Valens, without moving them- 
ſelres, were intent upon the diſaſtrous motions of 
the enemy, ſo precipitate and void of ſoreſight, and 
cooly awaited their own advantage from the folly 
of others; 'A courſe. which ſup lies the place of wi. 
dom. 'So that feigning a Sen to paicohePoy in 
order to attack the band of Gladiators on the oppo- 
ſite ſhore, they began to make @ bridge, an-uader- 
taking which alſo ſerved to keep their on men the 
while from a habit of idleneſ and ſloth. Upon 
the river a row of boats was placed, at equal diſtan- 
ces, connected by large beams, and by their an- 
chors ſteddily ſecured: againſt the weight of the 
fiream, but with cables unſtretched and floating, 
that when the flood ſwelled, the whole rank of bott 
might be lifted up without violence to: their order. 
A tower purpoſely reared, and beginning from: the 
furthermoſt boat, cloſed, and guarded the bridge, 
that from thence with their warlike pnachipes they 
might batter and repulſe the fog oy ol 
Ibe ſoldiers of tho too had eretcted a-tawer, from 
wheace they were pouring valleys of ſtones and fit. 
Moreayer in the middle of the tivet ſtond an. Iſland, 
into which the Gladiators ſtrove to convey; them- 


ſelves 
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ſelres in pinnaces, but were prevented. by the Ger- 
mans E it rſt by ſwimming... As of theſe 
a large number had already paſſed over, Macer, who. 

now. filled the pinnaces with the braveſt Gladlia - 
tors, failed: thither to attack them. But neither in 
the Gladiators was there found. a bravery. or perſe- 
verance equal to thoſe of the ſoldiers; nor could they 
in a reeling poſture from their veſſels ſtrike with ſuch 
certainty and farce. as did the others from their firm: 
footing on the thore,/ And when by the many diffe- 
rent motions and ſhiftings of 4 BS by conſter· 
nation and dread, they who fought became miogled 
with thoſe: who rowed, and all, were diſordered, the 
Germans leaping into the water, boldly (ized the, veſ- 
ſels, and by climbing boarded them, ar by ſtrength 
ſunk them, All which tranſactions paſſed under the. 
eye of both axmies. Hence the more joy they ad- 
miniſter d to the partizans of Vitellius, with the morg, 
bitterneſs and deteſtation they inſpited the Pos 


- 


of Orbo againſt, the author and. cauſe of their ſore 


Alter. pint hos Cg dw bateeld fot bus fie 
The truth. is,.the fray was. parted by flight, the 
remaining boats having been in great haſte dra 
back again. Aacer was required. to the laughter; 
Nay. he was alas wounded with a lance darted.at, 
him, and already they had aſſaulted him with their 
ſwards dra an, when by the ſudden/interpoſition 
ſuccour of the Trihunes and Centurions, he was reſ⸗ 
cued. Eier long, Haſtricius Spur uma, by the com- 
mand of Otho, leaving a ſmall Garriſon, in Placentia, 
arrived with za fuppix of Caborts: and. on after 
Hauius Sabinus, Conſul elect, was. by Ocho ſent ta 
take charge of the forces which, had been under the 
command of Adacer, to the great joy of the ſoldiers, 
pleaſed with the change of Leaders; whilſt the Les- 
ders ſcared by theit perpetual mutigies, abhorred the 
charge of a ſoldiery ſo, Miſchisvous and unruly. 1 
* n 
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In ſome authors I find, * that through the ſhocking 
c apprehenſions of war, or from an averſion and dif- 
© guſt: to both Princes, two men whoſe infamy and 
c deteſtable crimes were by the voice of common 
© fame grown daily more public and glaring, the 
© armies had deliberated about cropping their enmi- 
c ty and ſtrife, and whether amongſt themſelves they 
© ſhould agree to ſet up a proper Emperor, or refer 
© the choice to the Senate. That hence the Gene- 
c rals of Otho's forces had declared for delays and 
c procraſtination, Paulinus particularly, who coii- 
© dered himſelf as the moſt ancient Conſular; asvne 
e fignally renowned in War, and one who, by his 
© exploits in Britain, had acquired much glo- 
xy and a great name.” For my ſelf; as 1 would 
allow, that there were a few, in whoſe breaſts 
cordial wiſhes, but wiſhes ſmothered in ſilenee, 
were entertained for public tranquillity inſtead of 
civil uproar and diflention, and for a Prince wor- 
thy and innocent in the place of two, of all men the 


worſt and moſt bloated with vileneſs and iniquities; 


ſo neither can I conceive that Panlinus, a man go- 
verned by ſuch prudence, could have hoped, in an 
age abandoned to corruption, to have found fo migh- 
a degree of moderation in the common herd; that 

the very ſame men, who from a "paſſion for War 
had violated public peace, would out of tendernes 
for peace relinquiſh the War. Nor can I conceive 
that armies, in languages and manners ſo diſſonant, 
could ever have been brought to concur in this act of 
unanimity; or that the Lieutenant Generals and 
Leaders, men for the moſt part wallowing in prodi- 
liry, preſſed by indigence, and under the guilt and 

orrors of enormities black and mahifold, Woüld 
have ſuffered any Prince over them other than one 
contaminated with crimes and engaged to them for 
their wicked ſervices done him. 9 
24 e 
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once the world was ſubdued, when all competitdrs 
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The luſt of dominion, fo ancient and now long 
fince rooted in the hearts of men, increaſed with the 
growth of the State, and when. the Empire was full 
grown, burſt forth. with violence. For whilſt the 
condition of our City was but lou, eaſily maintained 
was an equality amongſt her Citizens. But when 


for power, whether the ſame were greatCities or great 
Kings, had been vanquiſhed and overthrown, and 
leiſure was given topurſue riches with ſecurity.z then 
firſt between the Senate and People fierce broils were 
kindled. Sometimes ſeditious Tribunes inſulted; 
anon the power of the Conſuls prevailed; and within 
the City, nay in the Forum were ſeen the preludes 
and approaches to a civil War. In a ſhort ſpace, 
Cajus Marius, one ſprung from the lees of the popu- 
lace, and Lucius Sylla, a man the moſt cruel of all the 
nobility, having oppreſſed public liberty by the vio- 
lence of arms, changed it into lawleſs domination. 
Then followed Pompey, one more cloſe and. diſguiſed, 
not more innocent or upright... From thence for- 
ward the only public ſtruggle was for ſovereign rule. 
In Pharſalia and Philippi the Legions, tho compoſed 
of Roman Citizens; deparred not from their vio- 
lence and arms: much leſs likely hood was there, that 
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After 
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After the departure of Otho to Brixellum, the 
name and honour of Generalſhip-remained-wirh hi 
brother Titianus, the eſſence and authority with Pry. 
cidus, For Celſus and Paulis; s no one had re. 


courſe to their counſel and capacity, they — rh : 
ed: «; 
otoaks for the faults and miſtakes of other men. Ihe 


empty title of Commanders, and [thence 


Fribunes and Centurions were agitated by perplexi 
and fear, to ſee men of ſufficiency and ſuperior wor 
neglected; and the very worſt bear ſway. ' The 
common rm? = 10 — — yet dif- 
Poſted rather to canvaſs and interpret, than to 
and execute the orders of their Commanders. — 
now determined to move their quarters, and to en- 
camp within four miles of Bedriacum; a march ſo 
unskilfully conducted, that in it they were extreme 
ly diſtreſſed for want of water, tho it was then in the 
ſpring of the year, and there were rivers on all hand, 
There was debated the queſtion about proceeding to 
battle, as Otho was by importunate letters prefling 
them to a fpeedy decifion, whilſt the ſoldiers inf 
od to have their Emperor in-perſon at the engage- 
ment. Several urged for calling over the forces 
quartered beyond the Po. Neither can it be ſo rea 
vily decided what was the beſt courſe which they 
could have taken, as that it was certainly the wort 
which they took. For, MDLOEOR 0 1507 DICED 
No- wiſe like men going directly to the encounter, 
but like men only marching to carry on 4 war, they 
advanced towards the confluence of the rivers Po und 
Addua; a journey of fixteen miles, and utteriy di- 
approved by Celſzs and Paulinus who declared againit 
* expoſing the ſoldiers fatigued with travelling, and 
< loaded with baggage, to an unequal enemy, who 
being bimfelflight and unincumbered; and having 
© moved ſcarce four miles, would never loſe rhe ad- 
© vantage of attacking them, either as they ar 
NA | wit 
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c with their ranks broken, or afterwards while they 
< were ſeparated and entrenching their camp. Titia- 
nus and Prooulus whenever they were vanquiſhed in 
counſel and reaſoning; had always, as now; recourſe to 
the prerogative of power, It muſt be; owned there 
had arrived a Numidian, diſpatched: by Otho upon a 
S ſwift horſe, with orders conceived in a ſtrain very 
terrible and bitter: In theſe, having firſt repriman- 
ded the Generals for their faint proceedings and 
want of ſpirit, he gave command, to commit the 
cauſe to immediate trial by the ſword ; fick with 
anguiſh as he was, from delay, and impatient of un- 
certain POLE | 

To Cecina, the ſame day, as he was ſtill intent up- 
on the ſtructure of the bridge, there came two Tri- 
bunes of the Prztorian Guards, and deſired a confe- 
rence, He was already ſetting himſelf to receive 
their overtures and to return anſwers, when the 
ſcouts in vehement haſte, apprized him that the ene- 
my was at hand. The diſcourſe with the Tribunes 
was thus interrupted, and hence it remained uncer- 
tain what they meant to have attempted, whether to 
betray their party, or to contrive a plot againſt. the 
enemy, or whether they had ſome deſign, truly wor- 
thy and . honeſt. Cecina having diſmiſſed the Tri- 
bunes and returned to the camp, found the ſignal 
of battle already given by Valens and the ſoldiers un- 
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* Whilſt the Legions were by the caſting of lots aſ- 
nd certaining the order of their, proceeding to battle, 
che cavalry ſalljed forth by themſelves, and which is 
aſt wonderful to relate, were by a party of Ozho's forces, 
od in number much inferior, repulſed, nay flying for 
ho WW ſhelter to their ramparts, till by the vigour and me- 
8 naces of the Italic Legion they were ſtopped. That 
f brave Legion -appoſed them with drawn ſwords, and 
50 forced them back to the encounter. The Legions 
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of Vitellia were embattled without any conſter na- 

tion or alarm; for, all fight of an armed hoſt wa, 
prevented by a thick coppice, tho the enemy was 
cloſe by. In the army of Otho, fearful and diſcon- 
certed were the Generals; againſt the Generals the 
ſoldiers were incenſed 3 mixt and crowded among 


the ranks were the carriages and retainers to the I 


camp, and from a deep ditch on each hand the way was 
too ſtreight even for an army marching fafe from an 
enemy. Some ſtood round their Standards, others 
enquired where to find their own. On every (ide 
was heard the uncertain clamour of men running and 
roaming different and uncertain ways. Some thruſt 
themſelves into the front, ſome retired to the rear, 
Juſt as each found himſelf prompted; by brayery or 
by dread. 2 | 
Their minds yet ſtruck and aſtoniſhed with ſudden 
terror, were quite cooled and enfeebled' by an accef- 
ſion of falſe joy; as amongſt them there were ſome 
found who divulged a fiction, that from Vitellius the 
army had revolted. Whether this report was ſpread 
by the ſpies of Vitellius, or came from the partizans 
of Otho, and ſprung from chance or fraud, remains 
undiſcover'd. By it the forces of Ot ho were berelt 
of alt ardour for battle, nay actoſted the enemy with 
the ſalutation of Friends: Arid as they were receiv 
with a hoſtile and threatning murmur; hence man) 
of their own army, unapprized of the cauſe of ſuch 
greeting, were ſeized with apprehenſſons that the) 
were betrayed, At the ſame time, the eriemy's hol 
fell on and preſſed them hard, with ranks btibroker, 
and in ſtrength and numbers ſuperior; That of 0th, 
tho disjoined, tho fewer and fatigued; yet ſuſtainel 
the fight with notable vigour 5 arid various was thc 
face of the combat, like that of the place, etbat- 
raſs'd with trees and vinyards. Here the) * 
9 ere nee 
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ter'd hand to hand, there at a diſtance by weapons 
miſſive; in this place with their lines extended; in 
that by battalions ſharp in the front, Upon the raiſ- 
ed road they cloſed fiercely, batter'd each other with 
their bodies and bucklers, and rejecting the uſe of 
darts, with ſwords and axes hewed and broke hel- 
mets and breaſt- plates. To eech other the comba- 
tants were well Known, their efforts were conſpicu- 
ous to all the reſt, and on both ſides they exerted all 
their might to determine the fortune of the whole 
War. 


In an open plain between the Po and the highway, 
two Legions chanced to encounter; the one and 
twentieth entitled Rapax, and fignal for feats of 
renown anciently atchieved, in behalf of Vitellias. 
For Ortho engaged the firſt called Adjutrix, one ne- 
ver till then led into the field, but fierce and reſolute, 
and eager for the firſt earnings of glory. The ſol- 
diers of the firſt having routed the foremoſt ranks of 
the one and twentieth, carried off their Eagle ; a 
diſgrace which ſo enraged this Legion, that they too 
in their turn repulſed and broke thoſe of the firſt, and 
having killed Orphidius Benignas their Commander, 
deſpoiled them of many enfigns and banners. In a- 
nother quarter, thoſe of the thirteenth Legion were 
defeated, by an onſet from the fifth ; thoſe of the 
fourteenth were quite invironed by a numetous hoſt 
of foes. And Cecina and Valens were ſtill ſtrength- 
ening their battle with continual reinforcements, 
when Otho's Generals were long ſince fled. To the 
former a freſh recruit had arrived of the Batavians 
led by Alphenns Varus, after he had utterly routed 
the body of Gladiators, who whilſt they pafſed over 
in boats, were by the Cohor ts poſted ro oppoſe them 
ſlaughter'd in the very River. So that theſe troops, 
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already victorious, affailed the enemy in the flank; 
and their center being thus utterly broken, the forces 
of Otho betook themſelves every where to flight, 
bending their courſe towards Bedriacum. A migh- 
ty ſpace this to run. The ways too were filled and 
obſtructed by the carcaſſes of the ſlain, and hence oc- 
caſion adminiſter'd for encreaſing the ſlaughter : for 
in civil wars captives are not converted into fale 
and gain. | 
Suetonius Paulinus and Licinius Proculus took dif- 
ferent routs, both ſhunning that to the camp. /e- 
dius Aquila Commauder of the thirteenth Legion, 
whilſt he was animated by dread void of diſcretion, 
became expoſed to the fury of the ſoldiery. While 
it was yet broad day he enter'd the camp, and was in- 
ſtantly beſet and outraged by the inſults and clamours 
of all ſuch as were prompt to mutiny againſt their 
officers,” and to run away from their enemies. To- 
wards him they ſpared no violent invectives, nor even 
violent hands. - They charged him as a traitor to his 
cauſe, and as a fugitive from battle; not that he had 
really committed any crime; but ſuch is the cuſtom 
of the crowd, for every man to caſt upon others his 
own guilt and diſgrace. - Titianus and Celſus drew 
their ſecurity from the night, ſince ere they. came, 
the guards were already poſted, - and the tumults 
of the ſoldiery repreſſed. Annius Gallus had ſoftened 
and reclaimed them by his entreaties, by his autho- 
rity and wholeſome reaſoning, *. That they would 
not add to the heavy diſaſter of a battle loſt, by in- 
cteſtine rage and the ſlaughter of one another. That 
© the only remaining conſolation and remedy. after 
© their defeat, was that of concord and unanimity 
< amongſt themſelves, - whether the War were now 
© at an end, or whether they rather choſe. to try 8. 
gain the fortune of the field,” Of the generplity 
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the courage was utterly ſunk; only thoſe of the Præ- 
Wrorian Guards ſwagger d, That they had been no 


otherwiſe overcome than by acts of treachery, and 
by no ſuperior bravery of the enemy. Nor could 
the army of Vitellius in truth boaſt of an unbloody 
victory, ſince their cavalry had been routed, and 
the Eagle of a Legion bravely forced from them. 


Their own forces beyond the Po ſtill remained in- 
tire, and with them Orho in perſon. The Legions 


© from Meœſia were advancing z and a great part of 


the army had continued at Bedriacum. Theſe ſure- 
Ii were not yet vanquiſhed 5 or if that muſt be 


© their lot, more to their glory it would prove to 
« dye fighting.” Struggling with ſuch conſiderati- 


C ons as theſe, they were variouſly tranſported, now to 


fury, anon to dread : Yet from their preſent plight, 
alrogether deſperate and forlorn, they found them- 

ſelves more frequently excited to rage than to fear. 
Within five miles of Bedriacum the army of Vitel- 
lius reſted, for the Generals durſt not, upon the ſame 
day, ventpre to force the enemy's camp. They 
moreover entertained hopes of a voluntary ſurrender. 
For themſelves z as they had only gone forth ac- 
coutred for battle, and unincumbred with baggage, 
they had no other bulwarks than their arms and vic- 
tory, -On the day following it was apparent what a 
pacific diſpoſition reigned in Ortho's army, where even 
they who had been moſt fierce and untractable, were 
lapſing into acquieſcence and remorſe.” From their 
camp therefore deputies were diſpached : Nor from 
the Generals of Vitellius was the leaſt heſitation found 
againſt the overtures of peace. But as the depuries 
were for ſome ſhort time detained with them, from 
thence aroſe'matter of doubt and deliberation amongſt 
thoſe who ſent them, as yet unapprized whether 
their propoſals were accepted. But anon, upon the 
re- 
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return of the deputies, . the gates of the camp were || 


thrown open. Then it was that both armies meet- 
ing; the conquerors as well as the conquered. burſt 
into tears, and at once pleaſed and ſorrowing, ut- 
tered their deteſtations of the ſad lot of inteſtine 
wars. Aſſembling now without diſtinction in the 
ſame tents, they tenderly tended and dreſſed the 
wounds one of another, ſome thoſe of theit brethren, 
ſome thoſe of their friends. Doubtful were the 


hopes of all, uncertain their recompences: their 


only ſure perquiſites were death and woe. Nor was 
any particular ſo exempt from affliction as not to have 
ſome dead friend to bewail. For the body of Orphi- 
dius the Legate ſearch was made, and it was burn- 
ed with the accuſtomed ſolemnity. A few were 
buried by their relations. The. reſt of the common 
men were left aboye the ground. "PLP 

Otho the while waited for an account of the bat- 
tle, altogether undiſmayed, and fixt in his purpoſes, 
The firſt rumours were melancholy but uncertain, 
till rhe fugitives from the combat made known the 
utter defeat. Such now was the zeal and ardour of 
the ſoldjers about him, that they ſtaid not for what 
their Emperor would ſay : They preſſed him, ' to pre. 
+ ſerve his ſpirit undaunted, There remained till 
F freſh forces; and for themſelves, they were ready 
to dare all dangers, to ſuffer all extremities.” Nei. 
ther was there flattery or deceit in what they ſaid. 
Like men. enchanted with ſupernatural impulſe and 
and with fury inſpired, they burned with paſſion to 
proceed to battle, to awaken and animate the for- 
tune of their party. They who ſtood at a diſtance 
ſignified their ardour by extending their hands; they 
who were neareſt embraced his knees; and keeneſt 


of all was Ploti Firmus. This was Captain of his 


guards, and by repeated inſtances beſought him, moe 
"oy Ee EY © to 
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© ty\abandon an army ſo faithful and zealous, ſol- 


diers fo ſingularly aſſectionate and deſerving. In 
bearing the blows of calamity, more greatneſs of 
. © ſpirit was ſhown than in flying from them. To 
e 


« ſupport themſelves with hope even in ſpight of 
© fortune, was ever the part of the magnanimous 
and brave; as it was that of the timorous and ſpt- 
© [eſs to be drawn headlong by cowardice into utter 
« deſpair.” As during theſe expreſſions the coutite- 
nance of Otho happened to unbend or contract, in to- 
ken of aſſent or refuſal, there followed ſhouts of joy, 
or heavy groans. Nor was this ſpirit reſtrained to 
i the Prætorian ſoldiers only, who as his guards were 
u attached to the perſon of tho; but thoſe who had 
re been ſent before the reſt out of Mcfia,declared;that in 
the approaching army the ſame ſteady and invincible 
perſeverance in his cauſe was to be found; and that 
the Legions had already enter d Aquileia. Hence 
none ean doubt, but that a war might have been re- 
newed, terrible and tragical, and its iſſue altogether 
uncertain to the conquerors and the conquered. He 
—_ had quite renounced all purpoſes of war, and 
ſaid, 22861 W NU 213-2331 A 
© To expoſe wantonly to freſh perils ſuch virtue 
© and ſo much fortitude; is a price which I deem 
© too high for the redeeming of my own life. The 
© higher the hopes are with which you preſent me, 
© were it my choice to live and enjoy them, the more 
© amiable and eſteemed will be my voluntary death. 
© I have made trial of fortune, as has fortune of me!z 
© nor does it avail to compute how ſhort a ſpace ſuch 
© trial has laſted, ſince the greater is the difficulty 
© to poſſeſs with moderation that felicity which you 
© do not expect to poſſeſs long. Vitellius began the 
* civil War, and thence ſprung the ſource ol our 
© ſtruggling for the Empire by arms. To me ou 
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© be owing the example of ſtruggling for it no more 
© than once. By this rule let poſterity judge of Orbe, 
© Vitellixs ſhall again poſſeſs in ſafety his brother, his 
© children and his wife. By me no revenge is ſought, 
© neither do I need ſolacements. Others have held 
© the Sovereignty longer; in a manner ſo magnani- 
© mous none ever yet relinquiſhed it. Shall I ever 
© bear that ſuch a number of Roman youth; that 
© ſo many noble armies be again cut oft and raviſhed 
© for ever from the Commonwealth? With me let 
c mecarry this ſentiment and aſſurance, that on my 
c behalf you were all ready to periſh. But be con- 
© tent to ſurvive me: Nor let us long retard one 
another. Let not me delay your care of your own 
< preſervation, nor you me in the purſuit of a deſign 
c never to be ſhaken or changed. To multiply words 
c about the ſubject of dying, is the part of a daſ- 
© tardly ſpirit. How much 1 am undaunted in this 
my purpoſe, I deſire you to take this ſignal proof, 
© that I complain of no man: Since to be arraigt- 
ing the Gods or men, upon the approach of death, 
© belongs only to one who wiſhes for life. | 

After this diſcourſe, he deſired them to ſpeed a. 
way, nor by delay ing enrage the Conqueror. The 
young men he preſſed with authority, the old by en- 
treaties, addreſſing himſelf to all with ſingular fwect- 
neſs and courteſy, in language ſuitable to their different 
years or dignity. Calm and eaſy were his looks, his 
ſpeech flowing and aſſured, and he even applied him. 
ſelf to chide, as ill judged and unreaſonable, the 
tears and wailings of his friends. To ſuch as were 
about to depart he ordered boats and carriages to be 
given. All ſuch memorials and letters as were ig- 
nal for ſtrains of zeal towards himſelf, or for bitter - 
neſs and invectives againſt Vitedliu, he committed to 
the flames. He diſtributed money, yet with diſere- 


tion and a ſparing hand, no wiſe like one about to 
| re- 
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e reliaquiſh life. Anon perceiving his brother's ſon 
„ Falvin Coccei anus, one juſt in the bloom of youth, 
under the agonies of dread and ſorrow, he ſet about 
„ relieving him by conſolatory expreſſions, extolled 
d his tenderneſs, but rebuked his fear. Could Vitel- 


© lius, he ſaid, prove of a ſpirit ſo implacable and 


m 

t < unrelenting, as in recompence for his whole houſe 
t ME © preſerved in ſafety, to refule a return of mercy. in 
d this ſingle inſtance? The clemency of the Conque- 
t © ror was, in truth, no more than what. he had 
5 MW © purchaſed, by thus haſtning to die: ſince preſſed 
1- by no deſperate diſtreſs, but at a juncture when 
je < his army were craving to be led to battle, he had, 
n © only for the ſake of the Commonwealth, foregone 
n WW © the trial of a laſt effort. To bimſelf he had atquir- 
ed abundant name, to his poſterity abundant luſ- 


tre. It was he who firſt into a houſe newly raiſed 
(bad tranſlated the Soyereignty, after the ſame had 
been veſted in families ſo. illuſtrious, namely the 
Julian, the Claudian and the Seryvian. Cocceia- 
nu, ſhould therefore with a ſpirit undaunted reſolve 
to lire. That Ocho had been his uncle he muſt ne- 
© yer forget, neither over much remember. 
After this, cauſing all who were about him to re- 
tire, he repoſed himſelf a while. As he was thus 


1 

t- excrciſing his thoughts about his laſt moments, a 
nt ſudden tumult interrupted him; for notice was car- 
his ried him of the uproar and violence amongſt. the ſol- 
m- diery, who threaten'd with preſent ſlaughter all who 
he were about to depart, but againſt Verginius particu- 
re larly aimed their fierceſt yengeance, and even beſieg- 
be ed his houſe, Which 0 ecürity he had ſhut up. 
g- WH ©: be having reprimanded. the authors of the inſur- 


rection, gig time for audience. to ſuch as were de- 


to parting, and continued thus employed till they were 
re- all gone in, perfect ſecurity. Towards the cloſe of 
to 


day he allayed toad. + as hab Wi. 


Vol. IV. ter. 
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ter. Then calling for two poynards, and having 
carefully examined the points of both, he platctd one 
under his head. He next took care to be fully af- 
ſured that all his friends were already on their way, 
afterwards paſſed the night in perfect repoſe, and x 
is affirmed, not without fleep. At the firſt dan he 
fell with his breaſt upon the point of the feel. Upon 
Hearing his dying groats, his freedmen enter'd, as 
did his ſlaves, with Plotins Firmus Captain of his 
8 and found no more than one wound. His 
uneral was diſpatched with great expedition: Such i 
had been his own defire, often repeated with'tarheſt 
ſuit, to prevent his head from being cut off nd ex. 
poſed to public derifion. The Prztorian Cohort; 
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e 
Dore his corps with many praiſes and many tears, kiſ- 
| fing his wound and kiſfing his hands. At his fane- 
K ral pile ſome of the foldiers ſlew themſelves, for no 
guilt which they had incurred, nor for any dread r 
1 which they entertained, but purely to emulate the Bil: 
glory of his end, and from their fondneſs to the per- 
1 of their Prince. Amongſt them afterwards, a Wit 
h Bedriacum, at Placentia, and in other their quar- Wh: 
b ters, this kind of death became frequent, For 0:4 t 
# a ſepulchre was raiſed, of ſtructure mean and thence b 
U e 3 0 ng C 
} Bauch was the iſſue of his life, in the thirty ſeventh Ml p 
| year of his age. From the municipal city of Teren- fe 
J tium he derived his original. His father had ſuf. WW ir 
[ tained the dignity of Conſul, his grand father that oi n 
[ | Przxtor. His mother's line was not of equal luſtre, 
i yet far from ſordid. 'How he pafſet his tenger years WM p 
"i and how his youth, we have before ſhewn.” By td 
1 ſignal feats of his, one crying and horrid,” tie other Ml 
| | | 3 Nai age rt ry 
. exemplary and noble, he has from poſterity Tmerited BY bi 
0 a mighty portion of evil fame, nor Tefs of good, e 
: | unworthy the gravity of this'my fubject L van hot 1 
| | G # 2 | 1 
1 
44 
in 
t 
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it to callect fabulous ſtories, and to amuſe with fic- 
tions the minds of my readers; ſo neither would I 
ES boldly diveſt of all credit ſuch traditions as have pub - 
G licly ſpread and been handed down as matter of hiſ- 
© rory. The people of Regium Lepidum recount 
that on the day of the battle at jacum, a cer · 
„ tain bird, | ſuch as was never before ſeen there, 
E < perched upon a neighbouring grove much frequen- 


ted, and that neither by the great concourſe of 
« perſons, nor by the flack of other birds flying about 


Wc her, was ſhe terrified or driven thence, till the 
moment Otho put an end to his life: She then in- 


« ſtantly diſappeared ; and by ſuch as compared the 
« conjunfture with the events, the beginning and end 
« of the marvellous appearance were found to coin- 
« cide with the death of Otha. | 

The grief and wailings of the ſoldiers at his ſune- 
ral, drove them into a freſh mutiny : nor was there 
any one to reſtrain them. To Yerginias they applied, 
and with many entreaties, with many menaces, preſ- 
ſed him, how to accept the Sovereignty, anon to go 
as their Embaſſador to Cecina and Valens. Already 
they were breaking into the houſe, when Yerginius 
by a back way ſtole out and eſcaped them. Of the 
Cohorts which lay at Brixellum, the petition was 
preſented by Rubrits Galli, and for them pardog 
forthwith obtained 3 while at the fame time by the 
influence of F/avis Sahinus the forces under his com- 
mand went over to the Conquer. 

When war bad now every where ceaſed, a great 
part of the Senate found themſelves expoſed to 
danger extreme and capital; namely all they 
who had accompanied Orbo: from Rome, and were 
by him afterwards left at Mutina, Thither had word 


come of the defeat: but the ſoldiers ſlighted it as a 


rumour void of truth; and as they gueſſed the Se- 
Vol. IV, G 2 nate 
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rate to be diſaffected to Ortho, they watched the 
words of particulars, and to a malignant ſenſe wref. 


ted even their countenances and demeanour. At laſt 

they proceeded to inſult them with invectives and 
revilings, thence ſeeking a pretence and introduction 
to carnage and murder. By another terror too the 
Senators were at the ſame time preſſed, leſt while the 
party of Vitellius thus prevailed and proſper d, they 


might be ſuſpected to have been ſlow and cool in tak. 


ing part in the victory. Together therefore they 


met full of tremor, between the two perils perplex 


ed and anxious. Nor had any one concerted a ſcheme 
or counſel of his own 3 fince each reckon'd himſelf 
the ſafer for that the offence was common to many, 
To the Senators labouring under ſuch difficulty and 
dread, a new weight of diſtreſs accrued from the ma. 
giftracy of Mutina, who made them an offer of mo- 
ney and arms, nay treated them with the high title 
of Conſcript Fathers; an honour altogether ill 
te nfm un ics enen vtec: 

In the aſſembly there enſued a ſignal debate and 
conteſt, as Licinius Cecina arraigned Eprius Marcel- 
Ius; for that © he reaſoned in a ſtrain equivocal and 
< ſuſpicious.” In truth none of the reſt declared their 
ſentiments freely. But the name of Marcellu, one 
abhorred from the memory of the accuſations by him 
exerciſed, and one ſtill expoſed ro public hate, was 
what prompted Cecina, that he who was only a new 
man and lately aſſumed into the Senate, might by 
thus declating- enmity againſt men of great name, 
ſignalize his own. They were appeaſed by the mode 
ration of men more worthy than either. And nom 
they all returned as far as Bononia, with deſign 
there again to aſſemble upon counſel. In the inter- 
val it was preſumed other advices more copious 
would arrive. At Bononia ſeyeral men were poſted 
n ; © 23) upon 
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upon the ſeveral roads about it, purpoſely to exa- 


mine every the lateſt comers and by theſe a freed- 
man of Ctho's being 'queſtion'd upon the cauſe of his 
departure from his Lord, anſwered, that he had 


about him his Lord's laſt will and commands: a- 
„fire indeed he left him, but diveſted of every care 


« aye ſuch as regarded poſterity, and having utterly 
© renounced all the enjoyments of life and every in- 


ducement to continue it. Hence their admirati- 


Jon of the man, and ſhame to make farther enquiry. 


And thus at once upon Vitellius were turned the 


thoughts and obedience of all the Senators. 


At their deliberations was preſent his brother La- 


cia, Vitellius, and now preſented himſelf to be flat- 
ter'd, as did they all to flatter, when on a ſudden 


Cenus, a Freedman of Nero's, by an impudent and 
horrible lie, aſtoniſhed the whole aflembly. He af- 
firmed, © that by the arrival of the fourteenth Legi- 
© on, in conjunction with the forces from Brixellum, 
© the army which had lately conquered} was intirely 
© routed, and the fortune of the other party retriev- 
© ed and changed, What prompted: him to ſuch 
forgery was, that  Otho's warrants for poſt horſes, 
now growing neglected, might by tidings ſo joyful 
be reſtored to force. Cenus, in truth, by ſuch car- 
riage was borne in great ſpeed to Rome, and there, 
a few days after, by order from Vitellius ſufter'd the 
pains of death. This fiction of his heighten'd the 
peril of the Senators, ſince by the ſoldiers of (tho the 
relation was believed: to be true, It added notably 
to their dread, that upon the appearance of public 
council ſolemnly holden, they had departed from 
Mutina, and relinquiſt'd the party. Nor thereafter 
did they meet or | conſult; in a body, but every one 
for himſelf,” till letters from Fabius Valens removed 
their affright, Moreover the death of _ 2 
I | ig 
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ory praiſe it claimed, with the more relocity it 


But at Rome the while was felt no ſort of — 
or alarm. The interludes ſacred to Ceres were in their 


annual courſe of celebration; and when into the | 


Theatre were brought news credibly atteſted, * That 
* Otho had ended his days, and that by Flats ga. 
© binns, Governor of the City, all the ſoldiers in it 
© were drawn to ſwear allegiance to Vitellius, ſorth · 
with upon the name of Vitellius the ſpectatots be, 
ſtowed their ſnouts and applaudings. Around the 
Temples the people bore the lmages of Galba, crow- 
ned with lawrel and bedecked with flowers, and pil- 
ed up heaps of coronets into the faſhion of a ſepul. 
ehre cloſe by the Lake of Curtius, a place contami. 
nated by the blood of Galba when he periſhed: In 
the Senate all the many honours deviſed for former 
Princes, at intervals and during a long courſe of 
reigning, were at once decreed to Vitellias. | To theſe 
were ſubjoined commendations upon the German 
armies, with public thanks, and an embaſſy ſent to 
carry them greetings and congratulations. - The 
letters addreſſed by Fabins Valens to the Conſuls were 
recited, and found to be conceived in terms no wiſe 
arrogant or aſſuming; but more acceptable was the 
modeſty of Cecina, for that he bad not prefumed to 
ſend any. * $030.76 6 95h 34-3 
For the reſt, Italy was afflifted with calamities 
more oppreſſive and barbarous than during the war 
ſhe had ſuffered. The ſoldiers of Vitellim, diſtri- 
buted amongſt the Colonies and municipal Cities, let 
themſelves looſe to ſpoil and ravage, by feats of cru» 
elty and pollution filling and contaminating, all pla- 
ces; and abandoned to univerſal rapine; or com- 
pounding for 'rapine at a price, without any re. 
gard had to right or wrang, they 3 
ft things 
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that to the Equeltrian Dignity he would raiſe his 
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Srhiogs, ſacred ot prophane. There were thoſe too 
ho, undder the guiſe of ſoldiers, killed their parti- 
cular enemies. And the ſoldfers thetaſelyes, as they 
well knew the country, were every where marking 
© out all the well repleniſhed farms, with all the opu- 
lent poſſeffors, and devot ing both to plunder, or to 
fre and ſword without mercy, if any refiftance were 
offer d. Nor dared their Generals to reſtrain them; 
they who were themſelves guilty,” and awed by their 
men. Of the two Cecina was Tefs addicted to ava- 
rice, but more to court the favour of the ſoldiery. 


Valens was infamous for pillage and feats of rapiue, 
and thence blind to the faults aud exceſſes of others. 


For a good while paſt had Italy been exhauſted and 
languiſhing; ſo that at preſent, fo might 


y a force of 
foot and horſe, with ſuch heavy acts of violence, fo 
many depredationsand infults, were borne with great 
Vitelfnes in the mean time, unacquainted with the 
ſucceſs'of his own arms, was marching with the re- 
ſidue of the German army, as to a war ſtill in its vi- 
our. In the winter quarters very few of the old 
oldiers were left; and by freſh levies haſtily made 
amongſt the Gauls, was ſupplied the juſt number of 
men in the Legions remaining behind. To Hordev- 
ni Flaccus he committed the defence of the Rhine; 
and to his ou army added eight thouſand men drawn 
from Britain. Having marched a few days, he had 
intelligence of the victory at Bedriacum, and that 
by the of otbo the war was concluded. He 
then aſſembled his men, and from the Tribunal actu- 
mulated many ipraifes upon the bra very of . 


diets. As the army now made him a general requeſt, 


Freedman Afiaticm, he checked a (train of flattery 
en, ee eee . 


1 
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rit, what in the face of the public he had. refuſed, he 
at a banquet privately conferred, and with the gol 
ring (the badge of Knighthood) dignified Afaticu, W 
a ſlave infamous and vile, and graſping at power by 
DI was. 
About the ſame time came meſſengers with tiding M 
that to his party had acceded both the Mauritania 
Albinss, who in quality of Procurator governed 
there, being ſlain. Luceius Albinus had been by N. 
ro preferred to the Government of Mauritania ſtiled. WR 
Ceſarienſis; that of Tingitana he received after ward i 
from Galba 3 and thus came to be Leader of no 
mean force, that of nineteen Cohorts, five Squadrons 
of horſe, and of Moors a. mighty hoſt, a body from 
their daily exploits in robbing and ravaging, fit for 
thoſe of war. After the murder of Galba, he be. 
catne devoted to Otho, and not content with Africa, 
was meditating a deſcent upon Spain, ſevered. from 
thence only by a narrow Channel. A matter of ter- 
Tor this to Cluvius Rufus, and he ordered the tenth 
Legion to march down to the ſhore, as if he had 
been juſt about to tranſport them. Before hand 
were ſent over certain Centurions, to conciliate to 
Vitellius the affections of the Moors; nor proved it 
a hard task, ſo mighty and preyalent through all the 
Provinces, was the renown of the German army. A 
rumour moreover was ſpread, that Albinus, ſcorning 
the title ot Procurator, had uſurped the enligns of 
Majeſty and the Royal name of Juba. _ 
As from hence an utter change was wrought in 
the minds of the people there, they fell upon 46 
zins Pollio, who commanded a Squadron of horſe, 
and ſlew him, a man who was one of the moſt allur- 
ed friends of Albinus, Feſtus too, and Scipio were 
Lain, both Captains of Cohorts, Albings himſelf, 
as he paſſed by ſea from the Province Tingitana to 
that named Ceſarienſis, was murdered upon a ; 

is 
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his wife, who indeed purpoſely preſented herſelf to 
the aſſaſſins, was butcher'd with him. Nor into any 
part of theſe tranſactions, [or of any other, did Vitei- 
lizs make any enquiry. lu truth, a haſty. hearing 
was all that he afforded to any affair however momen - 
tous, unequal, as he entirely was, to every impor- 
tant deliberation. - His army he commanded to pur- 
ſue their progreſs by land; he himſelf failed down 


the river. Arar, utterly. devoid of the luſtre and ap- 


pointments of an Emperor, but only conſpicuous in 
the diſplay of his late and ancient indigence, till Ju- 
nius Bleſus, Governor of the Lyoneſe Gaul, a man 
nobly born, of.a ſoul great and liberal, 'and of opu- 
Jence proportionable, furniſhed him- with a princely 
train, and accompanied him in perſon, with great 
ſtate and -magnificence, But by this very behaviour 
he adminiſter d diſtaſte, . tho. Vitellius diſguiſed his 
hate under many courteous expreſſions, all ſervile and 
hollow. To Lyons: were come to attend him the 
Generals of both parties, the victorious and the van- 
quiſhed. The praiſes of Valens and Cecina he cele- 
brated in public, and placed them on each ſide his 
chair of ſtate. Anon he ordered the whole army to 
march out and meet his ſon, yet an infant. He was 
brought covered with an Imperial coat of armour z 
his father holding him thus dreſſed in his arms, be- 
ſtowed upon him the ſirname. of Germanicus, and be- 
decked him with all the enſigns and decorations pe- 
culiar to ſovereign fortune: honours which were con- 
ferred upon him in the tranſports of proſperity; and 
altogether - exceſſive, yet ſerved him for conſolation 
in his enſuing diftre and calamity, 

Next, all the Centurions ſignal far their faith and, 
bravery in the- cauſe of Orbe, were by order flain. 
Hence the principal diſguſt amongſt the forces from 
Ilyricum, and their eſtrangement from Firedins. 
Moreover the reſt of the Legions, ſmitten by their 
Vol. IV. H * 
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intercourſe with the others, and urged by malice tc: 
wards the German ſoldiery, were already meditating 
fury and war. He had long poſtponed to admit Sue. 
tonius Paulinus and Licitihs Proculus, and held them 
like wretches in miſerable ' expectance. When at 
length they were heard, the defence which they made 
was rather what neceffity forced, than what honour 
allowed. Upon themſelves they freely took the 
ſhame of treaſon, and to a fraud deliberately concert. 
ed between them, aſcribed © rhe long and wear iſome 
march before the battle, the great fatigue of Orho's il 
« ſoldiers, the intermixing the carriages amongſt 
< the embattled bands; with many other incident 

rely fortuitons, by them imputed to contrivance. 
n effect, Vĩtellius gave credit to the conſeſſion of theit 
treachery, and acquitted them as men of ſound faith 
and alleglance. Salvius Titianns,  Otho's Brother, 
incurred no ſort of peril, as there pleaded for him 
the inſtinct and tenderneſs of nature, and his'own 
impotent ſpirit. To Marius Celſus was reſerved the 
Conſulſhip'to which he had been formerly deſigned. 
That Cecilins Simplex brigued for that preferment 
by the means of money, and thence ſought the de- 
ſtruction of Celſus, was a rumour currently believed, 
and anon charged upon him in the Senate. Vitelliu 
oppoſed this intrigue, and thereafter conferted the 
Conſulſhip upon Simplex, without the intervention 
of guilt or price. Trachalus was by Galeria, "the 
wife of Vitellius, ptotected from the purſuits of his 
accuſers 3 15 &$''S C03 BU 

Amidſt theſe inftances of illuſtrious men under ir. 
raignment and terrors, it is'Thameful to relate” chat 
of one Marictus by birth 'a"Boian, and one of the 
meaneſt; who, under the lying pretence of a mite 
and authority divine, advetitured to throw Mfmfelf 
upon the furour of fortune duriug the pubiie Ws 
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ies, and to proroke the Roman arms. Already, as 
Veliverer of the Gauls, and as a God (tor this was the 
Niitle which he aſſumed) he had drawn together eight 
houſand men, and invaded: the adjoining villages of 
he Eduans; when that State exerting her wonted 
proyidenee, by arraying the flower of her young 
men, aided by ſome Cohorts detached from Vitellius, 
Wrouted the mad and viſionary multitude. In the 
Wray Mariccus was taken, and ſoon after thrown a- 
nongſt the wild beaſts ; but becauſe they rent him 
1 got, the commonalty, groſs and ſtupid, believed him 
Wot ſubject ito any effort of violerice; till in the pre- 
Fee of Vitellius he was put to death, > 
Neither againſt the rebels was further vengeance 
Whewn, and to a man they eſcaped confiſcation of ef- 
. ects. The laſt Wills of ſuch as died fighting for Otho 
Wcontinued in force, or the Law in behalf of thoſe 
: ho died inteſtate. Jn truth, had the Prince ſet 
bounds to his luxury, he was no wiſe to be dreaded 
Wor avarice. To banqueting and voraciouſneſs he 
Nas continually borne by an appetite quite beaſtly 
Wand boundlefs. From Rome and all Italy was brought 
him whatever tends to ſtimulate the palate, with eve- 
Ty incentive to gluttony 3 while with the dinn of 
rriers loaded with viands, the roads from both ſeas 
were continually filled. By: the expence of magniti- 
nt feaſting, the Grandees of the municipal Cities 
were beggar'd and conſumed, nay the Cities them- 
elves reduced to deſolation, The ſoldiers by being 
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perial pow he receded nothing. He likewiſe by 
niſhed the Aftrologers out of Italy, and enjoined, un. 
der a rigorous penalty, that henceforth: no Roma i 

Knight ſhould debaſe bimſelf to the exerciſes of Fer 
cing and ot the Theatre. A practice this to which! 

by former Emperors they had been obliged; ſome- 
times by the force of money, oftner by the violence 
of power. The Colonies too and municipal Citi 
from a ſpirit of emulation, ſtudied, by the allurs 
ments of price, to engage in ſuch proſtitution even 
young man fignal for vicious manners. 
- FVitellius upon the arrival of his brother, and the 
influence of the many prompters of lawleſs 
men officiouſly winding themſelves into favour, wa 
now grown more lofty and tyrannical, and thend: 
 eommended Dolabella to be ſlain, the fame whom! 
have already related to have been by order of 0th 
confined in the Colony of Aquine. Dolabella, upa 
tidings of the death of Ortho, had returned to Rome. 
This was the charge alledged againſt him before H- 
vius Sabiuus Governor of the City, by | Plautins V+ 
rus, a man of Prztorian dignity, and one of Dole 
bella's intimate friends. The crimes ſpecified: were, 
That he had broken out of priſon, and preſented 
© himſelf as a new Leader to the party vanquiſhed, 
The accuſer added, That he had attempted to cor- 
< rupt the Cohort quarter'd at Oſtia But all proc 
of crimes ſo ſounding and mighty, - utterly falling, 
Plautius fell into remorſe, and beſought -forgiyenck 
too late for an iniquity already fatal. Whilſt about 
a matter ſo momentous Flauius Sabinus-wavered; ht 
was driven from his ſupence by a terrible warning 
from Triaria, wife to Lucius Vitellius, a woman out- 
ragious and mercileſs beyond her ſex, 3c to take heed, 
< that he expoſed not the Prince to eminent danger, 
£ by courting for himſelf the fame of as K. 
im 
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ina, in his own temper gentle, yet when ſeized by 
W dread, eaſy to change, and in the 
fearful to involve himfelf, that he mi 


peril of another 
ght not ſeem 
now to have ſuccour d and upheld the accuſed, lent 


his hand to puſh down a man already falling. 


Pitellius therefore, ſtruck with preſent fear and in- 


yorced wife had been by Dolabella forthwith eſpouſ- 


ed, ſent for him, by letters, from Rome, with di- 
rections to avoid the Flaminian road, ſo great and 
© frequented, and to come round by Terni: there he 


ordered him to be murdered. To the aſſaſſiu this 
courſe ſeemed too tedious: at an inn upon the way, 
as Dalabella lay ſtretched at length upon the ground, 
he cut his throat. Mighty was the hate and abhor- 
rence by his blood derived upon the new reign, a 
ſample of which was-now firſt exhibited in this tra- 
gedy. The arbitrary inſdlence too of Triaria became 
more glaring by a ſingular inſtance of meekneſs in the 
ſame family, that of Galeria the E s wife, 
who never inſulted the afflicted. Moreover of the 
like character, one benevolent and good, was Sexti- 
lia his mother, a lady ever conforming to the virtu- 
ous model of 5 times: She is even reported, 
upon the firſt letters from her ſon, to have ſaid, 
That no Ger manicus was born of her, but a Vitel- 
© lizs.* Neither was her mind afterwards elated to 
joy by any of the charms and inticements of Impe - 
rial fortune, or by the general careſſes and aſſiduity 
of the City; nor ia the different fortunes of her 
honk felt ſhe any emation ſave for its adverſity and 


Vitellius having departed from Lyons was over- 
taken by Marcus Chuvins Rufus. He forſaking 
Spain, where he held the adminiſtration, came with 
many congratulations, much aflumed gladneſs in his 

y.4 couns 
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countenance, much real anguiſh.in his foal, and well 
apprized that he was aſſaulted by imputations various 
and highly criminal. Againſt him Hi/arius the Em; 
peror's Freedom had urged,. That upon advice of 
© theconteſt for empire between Viteilius and Ot bo, he 
© had attempted to eſtabliſh an independant principa. 
c lity, and to appropriate to himſelf both the pro- 
© yinces of Spain: And with this view, in the war- 
c rants which he had ifſued, the name of no Empe, 
© ror whomſoever was inſerted.” Out of his public 
harangues the accuſer preſented certain paſſages, 
which he conſtrued to have 'been ſo many malignant 
inveQives aginſt /:rellixs, and ſo many artful baits for 
popular favour to himſelf. - The credit of Clavin. 
prevailed, inſomuch that Yizellins frankly doom d ev. 
en his Freedman to puniſhment. Clxtius was taken 
into the claſs of the Emperor's companions and fa- 
vourites, yet not deprived of the goverament-of 
Spain, which he ſtill adminiſter'd tho abſent, after 
the example of Lucius Arrunt ius: him Tiberius Ca- 
far had detained from his Province through jealouſy 
and fear. In detaining of Clyvins, Vitellins was mo- 
ved by no apprehenſion to all. To Trebellius Maxi- 
mus the like honour was not ſhewn. He had fled 
out of Britain, ſcared by the fury and menaces of 
the ſoldiers; and in his place was ſent Yettins Bola. 
nus then attending in the Court. „ He 

A fore torment it proved to /7tellius, that the 
ſpirit of the vanquiſned Legions continued ſtill fierce 
and utterly unſubdued. As theſe Legions were dif- 
perſed over Italy and mixed with the vanquiſhers, 
they were cantinually breathing the language of diſ- 


affection and war. Foremoſt in ferocity and ſtern- 
neſs were they of the fourteenth Legion, who de- 
nied confidently © that ever they had been vanquiſh- 
: ed]; for that, in the fight at Bedriacum, only'the 
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yexillary bands were repulſed; nor were the forces 
& of the Legion in the field.“ It was therefore re- 
lived to remand them back to Britain, from whence 
hey had been by Nero called over, and that with 
hem in the mean time the Batavian Cohorts ſhould 
always quarter, in eonſideration of their old quarrel 
with that Legion. Nor did tranquillity long hold 
Jamongſt men thus furniſhed with arms and thus mu- 
Stually enflamed by mortal hate. At Turin, whilſt a 
Batavian arraigned and inſulted an artificer as hav- 
Wing defrauded him, and a ſoldier of the Legion pro- 

tefted the Artificer as his hoſt, the ſoldiers of each 
fide flocked together to ſupport their companion. 
After much railing they were proceeding to ſlaughter, 
and a tragical battle had enſued, but that two Præ- 
torian Cohorts, by eſpouſing the party of the Legi- 
onaries, aſſured them of maſtery, and intimidated 
the Batavians as the weaker. The latter Vitellias or- 
dered, as his faithful' adherents, to be incorporated 
with his own army, and the Legion to be led over 
the Graian Alps, bending their rout ſo as to avoid 
Vienne: for of the Vienneſe too fears were enter- 
tained, The night when the Legion marched away, 
by the fires which in ſeveral quarters they left unex- 
tinguiſ'd behind them, part of the Colony of Turin 
was burnt down. A difaſter this which was oblite- 
rated, as were many other evils of the war, by the 
calamities more mighty and conſuming which befell 
other Cities. The fourteenth Legion no ſooner deſ- 
cended from the Alps, but all the moſt prone to mu- 
tiny turned their enſigus towards Vienne, and were 
marching thither, till by the union of the better dif 
poſed they became reſtrained, and thus were tranſ- 
ported in a body to'Britain. | 2103 

The Prætorian Cohorts'proved the next object of 
kar to Vizelins, 'Firſt therefore they were RR 
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then diſcharged, but ſweeten d with the compli 
ments of an honourable diſmiſſion, and of ſurrender. 
ing their arms to the Tribunes, like men who ha 
fully ſerved their term of warfare. But as foon x 
the war raiſed by Veſpaſian waxed hot, they again be. 
took themſelves to the exerciſe of arms, and proved 


the bulwark of the Flavian party. The firſt Legion, 


entitled that of the Marines, was ſent into Spain, there 
to become tame by a courſe of tranquillity. and re. 
poſe. The eleventh and the ſeventh were remanded 
to their old quarters. The thirteenth was order d to 
erect two amphitheatres, ſince Cecina and Valens were 
preparing each a public combat of Gladiators, the 
former at Cremona, the other at Bononia. For up- 
on no counſel or affair was Vitellius ever ſo intent a; 
to forego his diverfions and pleaſures. - TER 
He had now in truth with competent diſcretion 
ſeparated the forces of the diſaſtected. Amongſt the 
vanquiſhing party aroſe an inſurrection which deri 
ved its beginning from matter, of paſtime, yet ſuch 
was the number of the ſlain in it as brought fre 
hate and horror upon the war. It happen'd when 
Vitellius had ſat down to a banquet in company with 
Verginius. Now the Commanders of Legions” and 
Tribunes uſually adopting the humour. and demea. 
nor of the Emperors, practiſe, like them, rigour and 
abſtinence, or delight in voluptuouſneſsand banquet- 
ing; and the common men thence become vigilant 
and regular, or prone to acts of licentiouſueſs. A- 
bout Vitellius was only ſeen univerſal diſorder, uni- 
verſal drunkenneſs, and all things reſembling rather 
nocturnal revellings and the debauches of Bacchanals 
than an army quarter'd and the diſcipline of war. Ia 
this ſituation two ſoldiers, the one of the fifth Le- 
gion, the other from amongſt the auxiliary Gauls, 
having while they ſported together provoked each 
other to wreſtle, the Legionary ſoldier was mens, 
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and over him the Gaul triumphed with great ſcorn: 
hence they who had aſſembled only as beholders, di- 
vided ſtreight into two parties intereſted and angry, 
and the ſoldiers of the Legions falling with fury up- 
on the Auxiliaries, put two Cohorts to the ſword. 
To this tumult another tumult proved a remedy. 


| Duſt at a diſtance and the luſtre of arms were diſ- 


cerned 3 and inſtantly a general cry ran that the four- 
tcenth Legion had turned back, and was approach- 
ing purpoſely to fight. But it proved only the rear 
of their own army, a diſcovery which baniſh'd their 
concern. They chanced in the mean time to meet a 
ſlave belongingito /erginizs: him they charge as one 
employ'd to aſſaſſinate Vitellius, and ruſh at once in- 
to the banqueting room, where they inſiſt that V- 
ginius ſhould be put to death. In truth Vitellius, 
even he who was ſubject to all ſuſpicions, and 
to every alarm, entertained not the leaſt doubt about 
the innocence of Verginius. Yet much difficulty he 
found in reſtraining the vengance of men ſo outrage- 
ous, as to demand with vehemence the bloody doom 
of one who had borne the ſupreme dignity of Con- 
ſul, and been once their own General. In all ſedi- 
tions Verginius found himſelf threaten d and affaulted 5 
nor was any one ſo often as he. Amongſt them their 
admiration of the man ſtill remained as did his fignal 
fame; but for their offer of Empire rejected they 
hated him as having deſpiſed them. 

On the following day, Vitellius heard the Embaſ- 
ſadors from the Senate, having ordered them to a- 
wait him there : then enter'd the camp, and upon 
the affectionate zeal of the ſoldjers heap'd much ap- 
plauſe. But the Auxiliaries ſtormed that the ſol- 
diers of the Legions ſhould dare to commir ſo much 
outrage, yet find ſo much impunity. The Batavian 
Cohorts therefore, to divert them from vevturing 
upon any tragical exploit, were ſcat back to Germa- 
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ny: for the Fates were already concerting the riſe 
of war at once inteſtine and foreign. Io their ſeye- 
ral territories were diſmiſſed all the auxiliary Gaulz, 
in number immenſe, and levied at the beginning of 
the revolt, as proper to ſwell the pomp and terror of 
the war. For the reſt; that the revenues of the 
Empire, already impaired and exhauſted, might be 
able to ſupply his extravagant largeſſes, he order d 
the number of men in the Legions and auxiliary 
Troops to be retrenched; all recruits were forbid ; 
nay diſcharges without diſtinion were proffer d. A 
deadly blow this to the Commonweal, and to the 
ſoldiers matter of great diſguſt z ſince upon them, 
now reduced to a few, reſted all the military duties 
before ſhared amongſt many, and they were expoſed 
to returns more frequent of perils and fatigue. More- 
over their vigour was daily broken and corrupted by 
their luxurious living, ſo oppoſite to the ancient diſ- 
cipline and inſtitutions of our anceſtors, in whoſ 
days, for the ſupport of the Roman State, virtue 

was found to excel money. | 
Vitellius from thence bent his courſe to Cremong, 
and having there beheld the public ſports exhibited 
by Cecina, conceived a longing to viſit the field at 
Bedriacum, and, with his own eyes to ſurvey. the 
ſcene and traces of the recent victory: A ſpectacle 
horrible and tragical, not quite forty days ſince the 
battle; bodies all rent and deformed; limbs and 
joints torn from their ſeveral trunks; the carcaſes 
of horſes and of men, putrid and diſſolying z the 
ground dyed and drenched with corruption and gore; 
all the trees fell'd, all the corn trod under foot; the 
whole a ſcene of deſtruction ſhocking and fad. Not 
fewer were the ghaſtly remains of cruelty and ſlaugb- 
ter ſtill to be ſeen upon part of the road itſelf, eden 
that part which the people of Cremona had * 4 
| we 
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ſtrewed with roſes and lawrel, having reared many 
altars, and ſlain many victims, according to the ſer- 
vile behaviour of foreign nations to their Royal Ty- 
C rants. Flights of feſtivity theſe, by which, howe- 
ver gladſome at preſent, they anon brought deſola- 
tion and the ſword of vengeance upon their own 
T heads. Valens and Cecina accompanied him, and 
pointed out the ſeveral quarters of the combat; © here 
it was where the embattled Legions ruſh'd to the 
onſet; here the horſe in a body began the aſſault; 
© from thence the bands of Auxiliaries encompaſſed 
© the foe. Then the ſeveral Tribunes and Captains 
E recounted and magnified their own feats of bravery s 
a wild medley of facts and of falſehood, at leaſt of 
Struths heightened by boaſts and invention. The 
common ſoldiers likewiſe, in a tranſport of joy and 
ſhouts, turned. aſide from the road, to review the 
field. From ſpace to ſpace they called to mind eve- 
ry piece of ground where the ſeveral conflicts paſ- 
ſed ; they fixt their eyes upon the high heaps of arms, 
they beheld the bodies of the lain piled up in hills, 
beheld and marvell'd. Some too there were ſenſibly 
touched with concern for the variable lot of all things 
human, and overcome with commiſeration and tears. 
But from the ſad ſcene Vitellius turned not once his 
eyes, and at the ſight of ſo many thouſand Roman 
Citizens ſlain and unburied, felt no horror. Nay 
hence he even found cauſe for much joy, and preſent- 
ed a pompous ſacrifice to the tutelar Deities of the 
place: ſo little was he aware of his own doleful fate 
ſo near at hand, W 
There followed the combat of Gladiators, by Fa- 
bu Valens exhibited at Bononia, whither all the de- 
corations of the entertainment had been brought 
from Rome. The nearer Vitellius advanced to Bo- 
nonia, the more debauched and looſe proved his 
I 2 march. 
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march. Amongſt his military bands were blended 
bands of comedians, and herds of eunuchs, with all 
the other ludicrous pageantry agreable to the genins 
of the Court in Nero's reign: for of Nero himſelf too 
Vitellius always ſpoke with admiration and praiſe, 
In truth as the former went about ſinging; the other 
had never failed to follow him from place to place, 
by no neceſſity conſtrained, as was every man moſt 
conſpicuous for worth, but purely as the fold ſlave of 
voluptuouſneſs, and purchaſed by the price and al- 
lurements of gorging. That he might to /alens and 
Cecina procure ſome vacant months for exerciſing the 
Conſulfhip, the term appointed for others was 2 
bridged. Of the appointment of Martius Macer no 
notice was taken; for that he had been a General in 
the party of Otho. Valerius Marinus, one deſigned 
Conſul by Galba, he poſtponed to a further time: 
for no offence given, but as a man gentle and pati- 
ent, and apt toacquieſce under an injury. Pedanis 
Coſta was paſſed over; one diſtaſteful to the Prince, 
as having engaged in the deſign againſt Nero, and 
urged /ergimus to arms. But for depriving Cos 
other cauſes than theſe were aſſigned. Nay to Ji 
zellizs, tor ſuch inſtances of partiality, ſolemn thanks 
were beſides returned, ſuitable to the habit of tame- 
neſs and ſervitude long ſince eſtabliſhed. 

Not beyond a few days prevailed the cheat and de- 
luſion then current, tho its firſt riſe and efforts were 
vigorous and popular, A certain perſon had ſtarted 
up, alledging < himfelf to be Scribontanus (Camert 
„nut, and that during the days of Nero he had, 
through dread of the Tyrant, liv'd concealed in 
< Hiſtria ; ſor that, there, ſtill were found the fol- 
© lowers and poſſeſſions of the antient Craſſi, and, 
© there, yet remained partiality and fondneſs for the 
© name.” As he had therefore aflumed a number of * 
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ſociates, fellows the moſt abandoned, to aſſiſt him 
in conducting his plot, the populace, ever prone to 
credulity, were already flocking- to him with con- 
tending zeal ; as were ſome of the ſoldiers, whether 
unapprized of the truth, or from a paſſion for public 
commotions 3 when he himſelf was haled away, as 
ner of man he was. When to his words no credit 
was given, and as his Lord knew him to be Geta his 
fugitive ſlave, (ſuch was his name and condition of 
oomed to die after the manner of 
amen. © 704 We IO hott: 

Scarce credible it is to recount, to what an amaz- 
ing degree of pride and ſenſleſsneſs Viteillius ſwelled, 
when by his intelligencers from Syria and Judea he was 
informed that the Provinces in the Eaſt had taken the 
oath of fidelity to him. For, the name of Veſpaſian, 
however fleeting the rumours about him were, and 
no wiſe to be traced to any certain authors, yet em- 
ployed popular fame, and the mouths of men; and 
upon the mention of him Pitelliu: would frequently 
ſtart, Upon the arrival of this tidings, both Em - 
peror and Army, as having now no rival power to 
dread, aſſuming the hoſtile demeanour of aliens and 
barbarians, became abandoned to all the exceſſes of 
cruelty, luſt and rapinſeeece. 

Now Veſpaſian the while was carefully weighing 
the buſineſs of war and arms, and eſtimating the ſe- 
veral forces, thoſe at a diſtance and thoſe at hand. 
To himſelf his ſoldiers were ſo devoted, that when 
before them he took the oath to Vitilliu (as a prece- 
dent for them to follow) and wiſhed him a proſpe- 
rous reign, they heard him with diſguſt and filence. 
The ſpirit of Auciauus was no wiſe indifferent to Ye/- 
baſian, and even fond of Titus. wlexander,, Gover- 
nor of Egypt; had already engaged: in the * 
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For his own he accounted the third Legion then in 
Mcfia, fince out of Syria it had been tranſlated thi. 
ther. Hopes too were entertained, that the other 
Legions in Illyricum would eſpouſe the ſame inter. 
eſt, For all the armies, whereſoever, had been in. 
cenſed by the inſults and arrogance of the ſoldiers 
who were daily arriving from Vitellius; for that theſe 
men, in their perſons fierce and turbulent, in ſpeech 
hideous and ſavage, ſcorned all the reſt as men deſ- 
picable and inferior. In concerting however, the 
ſcheme of the war, one ſo arduous and mighty, there 
intervened frequent heſitation and doubt; and 7, 
paſian, tho ſometimes confirmed in hope, yet often 
revolved upon the dangers incurred, and a diſaſtrous 
iſſue. What an awful and important day to him 
© muſt that prove, when upon the fate and caprice 
© of war he caſt himſelf at the age of ſixty, and his 
© two fons in the prime of their years ? In private 
© purſuits, room was always left for retreat, and 
© for making more or leſs uſe of fortune, at the plea- 
« ſure of the purſuers. To thoſe who ſtrive for So- 
© yereignty no middle lot remains; but reign they 
© muſt, or periſh they ſhall. 
ſtrength: of- the 


Before his eyes he ſer the great 
German Army, a thing perfectly known to him who 
was a military man. In the ſtruggles of aà civil 
War, his own Legions had no part or trial, when 
© thoſe of Vitellius had been the conquerots; and 
© amongſt the conquered, complaints were found 
more abounding than force, Slippery and frail 
© had public combuſtions and the ſtrife of parties 
© render'd the faith of the ſoldiers, and from ever 
individual amongſt them danger was to be appre* 
© hended. For in truth, what ſecurity could ac- 
c crue from battalions of foot and ſquadrons of horſe, 
< if one particular man or two were reſolved, 8 
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bold murder, to earn a ready reward from the op- 
poſite party? It was thus Scribonianus was ſlain 
under Clandics : it was thus Volaginius his aſſaſſin, 
from a common ſoldier, came to be promoted to 
the higheſt poſts in the army. A much eaſier task 
it were to excite them in a body to any deſign, than 
© < to eſcape the wicked deſigns of particulars. 

= Whilſt under apprehenſions like theſe he conti- 
W nued wavering, not only the reſt of the Comman- 
ders and all his perſonal friends ſtrove to invigorate 
his hopes, but Mucianus too, after many reaſonings 
with him in ſecret, applied to him openly in the. fol- 
lowing ſtile. © To all who deliberate about attempts 
great and important, it is expedient, that they 
© eſtimate whether what they undertake be profita- 
© ble to the State, and to themſelves honourable : 
© whether to be readily accompliſh'd, at leaſt not at- 
© tended with glaring difficulties. - Of him too who 
© propoſes the counſel a judgment is to be made, 
© whether to ſupport his counſel he freely ventures 
© his perſons as alſo, if fortune proſper the enter- 
* prize, upon whom it is that the glory of the whole 
© devolves. It is I who call thee, Veſpaſian, to Im- 
© perial Power; a propoſal equally ſalutary to the 
* commonweal, as to thy ſelf illuſtrious and grand: 
And, with the concurrence of the Deities, in thy 
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© propoſal fear any ſhadow of flattery, Nearer it 
© borders upon matter of ignominy than upon mat- 


© It is not againſt the lively ſpirit of the deified Au- 
* guſtus that we have a revolt to maintain, nor a+ 
* gainſt the old age of Tiberius crafty and cautious s 
nor in truth againſt the family of Caligula, Clau- 
diu, or Nero, a family ſo long eſtabliſhed. in the 
© poſſeſſion of the Sovereignty. Nay to Galba too, 
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© own hands the iſſue reſts. Nor needeſt thou in this 


ter of praiſe, to be choſen Emperor after Vite{tus. 
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© thou didſt yield place. Further to linger in ac. 
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© a Prince great in name and highly regretted. Let 
the Cohorts, and daily furniſhing 'freſh material 


© for war, Whatever ardour and bravery might 
© have been heretofore found in his ſoldiers, is wal- 


© from Judea and Syria and Egypt; forces by 10 
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© in honour of the ancient ſplendor of his lineage 


© quieſcence and floth, and abandon the Comimon- 
wealth to this miſerable lot of debaſement and per. 
dition, would argue a foul quite cowardly and be. 
nummed, were it even poſhble that from ſuch | 
ſtate of ſervitude thou couldſt reap, as of infamy 
an inevitable ſtock, ſo an equal ſhare of ſecurity, 
Already elapſed and vaniſhed is the time when thoy 
mighteſt have been thought to have entertained ; 
paſſion for the pleaſure of reigning. At preſent, 
it behoyes thee to fly to the poſſeſſion of Sovereign. 
ty, as to a ſhelter for thy life. Canſt thou forget 
the doom of Corbulo, how that great General was 
murdered ? A man for blood and deſcent more re- 
nowned, I confeſs, than we are : but Nero too in 
© the ſplendor of his race ſurpaſſed Vitellius. Ever 
© ſufficiently illuſtrious, in the eyes of him who dreads, 
© is the man who cauſes his dread. And, that a pro- 
© vincial army may create an Emperor, Yitellins is 
© a living example; he who had never been bred i 
© ſoldier, he who had no reputation in war, he who 
© was thus promoted only becauſe Galba was hated, 
© Even Otho, who indeed was overcome by no cot 
© duct in the oppoſite Leader, nor by any ſuperior 
© force of arms, but by his own over haſty renoun- 
© cing of life, is by the behaviour of Vitellius render'd 


© even now he is diſperſing the Legions, difarming 


© ted and enfeebled by chambering and riotous living 
and by emulating the exceſſes of their Emperor. 
At your command you have nine Legions, intir, 


© wars exhauſted, by no mutinies debauched, " 
me 
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© men aſſured by long regularity and trial, and ac- 
« cuſtomed to victory over foreign foes. From your 
« ſhipping and ' fleets, from auxiliary battalions of 
c foot, and ſquadrons of horſe, you have powerful 
« ſuccours and reſerves, You have confederate Kings 
« for your faithful adherents ; and, what ſurpafles 
the aſſiſtance of all men, you have your own abi- 
© lity and experience. | 

Jo my ſelf I arrogate nothing, further than that 


j 

il 1be not ranked behind Valens and Cecina. Let do 
t, © not therefore ſcorn Aucian for an affociate, be- 
„ < cauſe you find that he pretends not to be your rival. 
t I prefer my ſelf ro Vitellius, and to myſelf you. 
s < Your houſe is diſtinguiſhed with triumphal ho- 
- © nours, and you are the father of two ſons both in 


© the bloom of life; one of them already capable of 
« ſuſtaining the weight of Empire, one who in his 
© firſt eſſays in war; amongſt the German Armies, ac- 
« quired with them too a name of renown. Abſurd 
© jt were in me not to yield the Empire to him whoſe 
« ſon I ſhould preſently adopt, if I my ſelf were Em- 
© peror. For the reſt z of the good and evil of for- 
tune an equal meaſure will by no means accrue to 


on- us both ; ſince if we conquer, the honour which 
riot WW you ſhall chuſe to beſtow, I ſhall enjoy. Riſques 
u- and dangers we ſhall bear alike: or, which is more 
erd Wh eligible, do you command theſe armies here: and 
Yet upon me confer the direction of the war, and the 
ning ambiguous events of battle. More Tigidly at this 
ris very time are rules and diſcipline practiſed by the 
igt N conquered' than by the conquerors; as the former 


c are through indignation, through deſpight and 
; thirſt of vengeance awakenid'and prompted to mag- 
, nanimity-$; while the others ſrom à ſpir it of con- 
ceit and loft ineſs, and diſdain of duty, are lapſing 
faſt into effeminacy and languor. Amangſt the 

victorious party there are grievous wounds now 
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covered and inflamed, ſuch as the war itſelf will 
© not fail to diſcover and lay open. Nor do I place 
higher confidence in your known vigilance, parſ . 
© mony and wiſdom, than in the ſtupidity, folly and 
F cruelty of Vitellius. Add, that ſafer is our lot in 
* war than in peace: for, they who conſult about 
< revolting, have already revolted, nt 2d 
After this diſcourſe from Muci anus, the reſt 

more confident, They ſurrounded him, exhorted 
him, and before him laid the propitious- reſponſes 
of Oracles, and poſition of the Stars. Neither ws 
he exempt from ſuch ſuperſtition 3 he, who coming 
ſoon after to be Emperor, retained openly about 
him one Seleucus a Fortuneteller, to guide his coun- 
ſels and prognoſticate events, In his mind he reyo}- 
ved certain preſages paſt. In his grounds aicyprek 
tree ſignally tall had ſuddenly fallen, and on the day 
following, riſing again upon the ſame foundation, 
reſumed freſh growth and verdure, with more 
heighth and a thicker trunk. A mighty omen this 
and big with felicity, according to the concurring 
reſtimony of the Soothſayers; and hence to Yeſpaſun, 
then in his early bloom, aſſurance was given of ſignal 
grandeur in the State. Let at firſt, by his inveſti 
ture with the decorations of triumph, by bearing the 
dignity of the  Conſulſhip, and his renown in var- 
quiſhing the Jews, the whole preſage ſeemed to have 
been literally accompliſhed. When he had paſſed 
through theſe honours, he grew to believe that the 
Empire was verily the thing preſaged. Between Jt 
dea and Syria ſtands mount Carmel, the place and 
the Deity of the place bearing the ſame name. Noi 
is the God diſtinguiſhed. by any ſtatue or any temple, 
but only an altar reared! and worſhip oſſered. Such 
is the primitive inſtitution by tradition preſerved. 
T0 22 as he offered ſacrifice there, and * 
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his ſoul was Iabouting under the agitations of his 
own occult Hopes and yiews, Bafilides the prieſt, hav- 
ing diligently ſurveyed the entrails, declared, what= 
« eyer deſign it is which thou doſt meditate, O Yeſ- 
© paſian, whether to build a houſe, or to extend thy 
domains, or to enlarge thy train of layes ; to thee 
« is granted a ſettlement large and mighty, infinite 
« bounds, and multitudes of men. Myſterious words 
theſe which popular fame failed not then prefently 

e 


to diſperſe, nor at this juncture to explain and 


ply. Neither did ought more commonly employ t 
tongues of the populace, or furniſh more frequent 
matter of diſcourſe in his own hearing; as to thoſe 
who rely upon Hope, ſich ſoothing ſpeeches are more 
abundantly uſed. wx 380 
Having now aſcertained their common purſuit, 
they parted, Mucianus to Antioch, Yeſpaſiar to Ce- 
ſarea; this the Metropolis of Judea, the former that 
ff Syria. At Alexandria firſt was begun the example 
f transferring the Empire to Vſpaſiun, through the 
haſte and zeal of Tiberius Alexander, who brought the 
Legions there to ſwear allegiance to him on the firſt 
fJuly. And this was the day kept and folemnized 
ver afterwards, as the fitſt of his reign; tho th 
Irmy in Judea took to himſelf in perfon the ſame oath 
oa the third of July; with ſuch ſignal ardour, that 
hey would not wait the arrival of Tita, who was 
hen on his journey back from Syria: For by him 
egotiated were all the meaſures taken between his 
ther and Auuciams. By the mere vehemence and 
dalſion of the ſoldiers the whole affair was tranſacted, 
vithout any aſſembly called, without drawing the 
egions together. GEN. | 
Whilſt a proper time and place were awaited for 
ginning the revolt, and it was yet uncertain who, 
doald declare firſt; -a circumſtance of eminent diffi- 
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culty in tranſactions of this moment; whilſt his mind 
was ſtill exerciſed with the impulſes of hope and of 
fear, with the call and dictates of prudence, with 
the force and operation of caſualties z - once when he 
came forth from his chamber, certain ſoldiers, in 
number very few, poſted in their uſual order and ſta. 
tion, as if they had been ready to ſalute him by the 
wonted name of General, ſaluted him by that of Em. 
peror. Thither then inſtantly thronged all the ref} 
and upon him accumulated the titles of Ceſar and Au- 
guſt us, and every one elſe peculiar to Sovereignty, 
His ſpirit now relinquiſhed fear to follow fortune, 
In his aſpect nothing of loftineſs appeared, nothing 
arrogant, nor any new behaviour under his new cha. 
racter. As ſoon as he had recovered the full uſe of 
his ſight dazzled at firſt by the glare of a change ſo 
ſudden and ſo mighty, he ſpoke to them in the lan- 
guage and ſpirit of a ſoldier, and received returns of 
wiſhcs and acclamations altogether affectionate and 
manifold. = Mucianus, who only waited for theſ 
glad tidings, adminiſter'd to his ſoldiers, who were 
themſelves in truth chearfully diſpoſed , the oath to 
Veſpaſian. He then went into the Theatre at Anti- 
och, the place where that people are wont to aſſem- 
ble upon all matters of deliberation 'z and there to the 
crowd flocking to attend him and abandoned to hu- 
mour him with all ſervile ſycophancy, made an ha- 
rangue : For, even in the Greek eloquence he could 
acquit himſelf with abundant grace, and poflefſed: 
particular talent, of heightning with notable pomp 
whatever he ſpoke and whatever he acted. Nothing 
ſo effectually enflamed the Province and the army a 
what Aucianus affirmed, © That it was the fixt pur. 
pole of Vitellius to tranſplant the German Legions 
© Into Syria, there to enjoy a ſervice full of gain and 
«full of tranquility 3 and, in exchange, to oy 
| | . 3 71 4 the 
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« the Legions in Syria to cold encampments in Ger- 
many, a horrid climate, and a ſad ſcene of fatigues. 
The truth is, not only were the inhabitants of Syria 
well pleaſed with the ſoldiers their accuſtomed gueſts, 
and in many inſtances were linked with them in blood 
and alliances; but to the ſoldiers too, from their 
ancient ſettlement there, their quarters were become 
natural and familiar, and dear as their own native 
dwellings. © 7 | | 
& Before the fifreenth of July the whole Province 
of Syria had taken the ſame oath. To the party too 
there acceded King Sobemus with the forces of his 
Kingdom, a power very conſiderable; as did Anti- 
ochus, mighty in wealth long ſince acquired, and of 
all the Kings who were vaſſals to Rome, the moſt 
opulent. - Preſently after Agrippa, rouſed by expreſ- 
ſes ſecretly diſpatched from his friends in the Eaſt 
urging him to leave Rome, departed ere Vitellius 
was aware of his deſign, and returned with great 
expedition by ſea. Nor with leſs vigour did Queen 
Berenice ſupport the ſame intereſt, then in her full 
bloom of youth and beauty, and even to Veſpaſian, 
old as he was, very agreable for her liberality and 
magnificent gifts. Allegiance was likewiſe ſworn 
by all the maritime Provinces extending to Aſia and 
Achaia, and by all the midland regions bordering up- 
on Pontus and both Armenias 3 countries however 
where the Lieutenant Generals, their Governors, 
ruled without armies : for, hitherto there were no 
Legions quartered in Cappadocia. At Berytus a 
council was eſtabliſhed for the direction of all momen- 
tous affairs. Hither repaired Mucianus with a train 
of General Officers and Tribunes, and of all ſuch 
Centurions and private men as made a ſignal appea- 
trance. From the army too in Judea came-a num- 
ber of thoſe- whe were accounted the principal orna- 
| ments 
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ments and glory of the camp. A multitude ſo migh. 
ty of foot and horſe, with the pomp and parade of 
Kings, ſtriving to ſurpaſs each other, furniſhed the 
appearance of the court and grandeur of an Empe. 
ror. | | 

The firſt ſtep: taken for proſecuting the war was to 
enliſt men, and to recal to the ſervice the diſmiſſed 
veterans. For the forging of arms fortified Cities 
were allotted. At Antioch money was coined, gold 
and Silver. And all theſe undertakings were, in their 
ſeveral quarters, diligently diſpatched by careful and 
capable inſpectors. Yeſpaſian himſelf was continual. 
ly applying to all, continually preſſing and encoura. 
ging them: the deſerving he animated by commen- 
dations, the lazy and ſlow by his example more fre- 
quently than by correction; ever more forward to 
be blind to the vices of his friends and followers than 
to their virtues. Many of them he kindly raiſed to 
military. commands of horſe, many to be Governors 
of Provinces with the title of Procurators, ſeveral 
to the dignity of Senators; men who proved to have 
ſignal merit and renown, and thereafter acquired 
the higheſt honours in the State. Some there were 
whoſe defect of virtue was ſupplied by fortune. Of 
any donative to the ſoldiery, neither did Auci anut, 
in his firſt ſpeech, preſent them with other than ve- 
ry narrow hopes, nor in truth did Veſpaſian, in the 
heat of civil War, propoſe one higher than others 
had been wont to do during full peace; as he was 4 
Leader of exemplary firmneſs againſt courting the 
ſoldiers by largeſſes, and thence followed by an army 
better and more uncorrupt. To the Parthians aud 


Armenians Embaſſadors were ſent, and proviſion 


made that, when the Legions were withdrawn' to 
proſecute the civil War, the Countries behind ſhould 
not be left naked and defencelefs. © It was 9 
that 
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that Titus (ſhould puſh the war in Judea, and Veſpa- 

ſeize the ſtreights leading into Egypt. To en- 
counter Yitellizs part of the forces were judged ſuffi- 
cient, with Afucianus for their Leader, and the 
name of 3 and we # itious fare which ſcorns 
all terror and every obſtacle. To all the Armies and 
Generals letters were ſent, with orders, © That the 
« Pretorian ſoldiers, who bore enmity to Yitellins 
« for diſcharging them, ſhould be invited to arms 
by the offer of a reward, that of reſtoring them to 
c their former ſtation. 

Mucianus at the head of an expedite band, and ac- 
ting like a collegue rather of the Empire than a mi- 
niſter of the Emperor, proceeded on his march, nei- 
ther with a lingering pace, leſt he ſhould be 
thought to pauſe and Cn, nor with notable 
haſte, fince he would allow ſpace for fame ro ſwell 
the terror of his approach; well aware as he was, 
how few his forces were, and that of things remote 
and unſeen» much higher are the apprehenſions than 
the reality. After him however there marched a 
huge body, the ſixth Legion and thirteen thoufand 
Vexillaries. The Fleet he commanded to be remo- 
ved from Pontus to Byzantium 3 wavering in opi- 
nion, whether he ſhould not let alone Mœſia, and 
leading his forces foot and horſe ſtraight to Dyrrha- 
chium, beſet at the ſame time with his Gatlics the 
ſea towards Italy z fince by this courſe' he ſhould 
leave Achaia and Afia in perfect ſecurity behind him, 
countries which, were they left without the protee- 
tion of forces, would be expoſed void of arms and 
defence to thoſe of. Vitellins. Thus too Pirellins him- 
ſelf would be exed what quarter of Italy to 
guard. When he found Brunduſium and Tarentum, 
as alſo the Coaſts of Calabria and Lucenia, at once 
ilaulted by hoſtile ficers. © | 
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Throughout the Provinces therefore, there pre. 
- vailed the mighty uproar of warlike preparations, 
thoſe of ſhips, and of men and of arms. But no- 
thing proved ſo great an embarraſsment as where to 
procure funds of money. This Mucianus urged to 
be the ſinews of civil War, and in all proceſſes and 
trials regarded neither law nor right, but only migh. 
ty treaſure. On all hands accuſations and delin- 
quences were framed ; andevery man noted for wealth 
was enſnared and conſigned to ſpoil. Afflicting grie- 
vances theſe and intolerable z for which however the 
craving, neceſſities of war furniſhed then an excuſe, 
Yet afterwards too they were continued even during 
peace. Veſpaſian himſelf, it is true, in the begin- 
ning of hisreign, was not wont to be rigorous in au- 
thoriziog acts of injuſtice and oppreſſion. z but after. 
wards, encouraged through the continual careſſes of 
Fortune, and by wicked adviſers miſtaught, he learnt 
the art and purſued it confidently, Out of his own 
treaſure too Mucianus helped to ſupport. the war; 
thus liberal of a private ſum, which he was ſure to 
repay, with large amplifications, out of the public, 
The reſt contributed money after his example; but 
it was rare to find any favoured with the like latitude 

in recovering their ſhare. draw: 
In the mean time, the undertakings of Yeſpaſua 
were notably quickened by the zeal found in the ll 
lyrian army. In Mafia, the third Legion revolting 
to his party afforded thence an example to the others 
there, namely the eighth, and the ſeventh: entitled 
Claudiana, both perſonally devoted to Otho, tho 
they had not been in the laſt fight. They had indeed 
advanced as-far as Aquileia, and there meeting me- 
lancholy tidings of Otho, uſed them who brought the 
ſame with inſults and outrage, rent to pieces the ſtan- 
dards bearing the name of Vitellius, nay at laſt, mak- 
ing ſpoil of the public money and ſharing it amongk 
? them: 
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themſelves; they acted with open ' hoſtility. - Hence 
conſciouſneſs and dread poſſeſſed them, and from 
their dread proceeded their counſel and contrivance, 
That to Veſpaſian they might urge as matter of ſer- 
vice and merit theſe deeds of violence, for which 
c elſe they muſt plead ſubmiſſion and excuſes to Vi- 


ſia ſent letters to ſollicit the army in Pannonia into 
the confederacy, and, it they refuſed, were prepar- 
ing to have recourſe to force and the ſword. Dur- 
ing this combuſtion Aponius Saturninus Commander 
in Mœſia attempted to perpetrate a cry ing enormity, 
by diſpatching a Centurion to murder Tertius Julia- 
nus, Colonel of the ſeventh Legion, purely to ſa- 
tiate his own particular pique and vengeance, which 


tives alledged the cauſe and intereſt of the party. Ju- 
lianus, who had learnt his peril, furniſhing himſelf 
with guides acquainted with the ſituation 'of the 
country, fled through the deſarts of Mœſia quite be- 
yond the mountain Hemus. Nor 'thenceforward 
was he engaged in any tranſaction of the war: for 
tho he undertook a journey to Yeſpaſian, he prolong- 
ed it by divers pretences and delays, and according 
to the quality of the tidings brought him, ſpeeded 
or lingered. Wo TER 87 Das gur; 

Now in Pannonia the thirteenth Legion, and the 
ſeventh called aſter the name of Galba, acceded with- 
out heſitation to the cauſe of Veſpaſian; | as, for the 
defeat at Bedriacum they yet retained much grief 
and wrath, and yielded to the inſtigations of Au- 
tons Primus, foremoſt in ſpirit and vigour. This 
man, one ſubject to the ſentence of the la C, and un- 


ther evils of war, had recover'd his rank as a Senator: 
Being by Galba preferred to the command of the ſe- 
tenth Legion, he was believed to have made fre- 

Vol. IV. L quent 


© tellius. Inſomuch that theſe three Legions in Me- 


he now diſguiſed under other names, and for his mo- 


der Nero condemned for falſification, amongſt the o- 
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quent applications to Otho by letters, offering to 
ſerve him in capacity of a General: be was neglec- 
ed by Otho, and remained without part in that war. 
hen, when the fortune of Vitellius appeared to be 
falling, he betook himſelf to that of Veſpaſian, and 
to the cauſe proved an addition mighty and momen- 
tous, brave as he was in his perſon, a prompt ſpea- 
ker, a rare artiſt in bringing other men under hate 
and diſguſt, a powerful man in popular tumults and 
uproar, rapacious, profuſe, one during peace alto- 
gether wicked and corrupt, in war too conſiderable 
to be ſlighted. The Mœſian army and that of Pan- 
nonia having thus joined, drew after them the ſol- 
diers in Dalmatia, tho in this movement the Conſu- 
lar Commanders had no participation. In Pannonia 
Titus Ampius Flavianus bore rule, in Dalmatia Po- 
pens Silvanuss two men very wealthy and very old. 
in thoſe quarters was found Cornelius Fuſcus the 
Procurator, one in the vigour of. his age, and his 
deſcent illuſtrious. He had in his early youth, from 
4 paſhon for ſolitude and repoſe, diveſted himſelf of 
the dignity of a Senator. He-afterwards defended 
his own Colony, as Leader in behalf of Galba, and 
having for 'that ſervice gained the employment of 
rocurator, at this time embraced the party of 7 
paſian, and to the flame of war added moſt: furious 
fuel. In the rewards of perils he delighted not fo 
much as in the perils themſelyes, and to acquire- 
ments long ſince attained; and ſafely poſſeſſed, prefer- 
red new purſuits doubtful and dangerous. Where- 
ver they therefore diſcovered. minds uncaſy and dif 
temper q, there they exerted all their might to blow 
up diſaffection and, rage. Into Britain diſpatches 
were ſent, to the fourteenth Legion, others into 
Spain, to the firſt; for that both had engaged far 
Otho againſt, Vitellius. Over all tlie Territories 85 a 
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Cauls tbo letters were diſperſed. And thus in a mo- 
ment blazed forth a war extenfive and —— as the 
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| armies in Illyricum were openly revolting; andall the 
1 watching the tendency of fortune arid ready to 

follow if. | FI Shi 
| Whilſt theſe - things were tranfacted in the Pro- 1 
; vinces by Veſpaſian and the Leaders of his party, Ji. 
telius waxed daily more contemptible, daily more 1 
l ſtupid and reſigned to ſſoth. In all the Villas and » 
- WE crcat Towns through which he paſſed, every plea- | 
- ſure and every diverfion proved a bait to ſtop hit: ; 
. and thus he proceeded to Rome with an hoſt vaſt and 4 
- eumberſom. There accompanied him threeſcore Þ 
. thouſand armed men, à body utterly diffolute and I 
2 licentious 5 of underlings and attendarits of the | 
amp a larger number, with a ſwarm of ſuttlers, a 
. crew known to be, by the bent of nature, even of a ' 
e WY flares the moſt diſorderly and impudent. Add the 1 
train of ſo many principal officers, that of ſo man 
n of the Emperor's friends 5 a multitude intractabſe 5 
of to the rules of obedience, even though with a ſtrict | 
d band the reins of authority had been holden; The 1 
d Wl crowd, great in itſelf, was further ſurcharged by 1 
of the arrival of the Senators and Roman Knights, who 1 
. came from Rome to meet the Emperor ; a compli- 1 
us ment which ſome paid from fear, many from flat | 
ſo Wl tery, others, and by degrees all, becauſe they woul q 
r "ot be ſingular and remain behind when the reſt were | 
u- zoing. Of the rabble there flocked thither all who 1 
e- through the merit of former ſervices low and infa- 
if. nous, were known to Viteliat; Buffoons, Mimicks, I 

nd Chariotcers 5 as in fatibilfatities ths diſgraceful | 
es Wl de felt marvellouz pleaſure. Neither were the Colonie; | 
to i alone and municipal Cities N y furhiſbin 1 
for WF ſuch valt ſupplies of ptoviſiof,” büt as the grain wa f 
the then ripe, HD bse amen che len ves bd it lands 
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Many and barbarous were the murders by the ol. 
diers committed amongſt themſelves, evet ſince the 
inſurrection at Ticinum; as towards one another the 
Legions and the Auxiliaries ſtill harbour'd mutual 
rancour, tho in conteſting with the Peaſants the) 
were always unanimous. . But the heavieſt flaughter 
was perpetrated ſeven miles from Rome. Here Ji. 
tellius cauſed to be diſtributed amongſt his ſoldiers 
quantity of meat ready dreſſed, to every man his por- 
tion, as if he had been fattening a number of Gladia- 
tors; and the populace coming in droves to the 
camp, were ſcattered. all over it. Some of theſe, 
aiming at a feat of archneſs in vogue with them, 
while the ſoldiers heeded them not, cut and conyey- 
ed away their belts without being perceived, and 
then asked them merrily, whether they were not be. 
girt with their ſwords ? The ſoldiers, not wont to 
be ſcorned, could not bear ſuch mockery, and with 
their ſwords drawn fell upon the people deſtitute of 
arms and defence. Amongſt others was ſlain the fa 
ther of one of the ſoldiers whilſt he was accompany- 
ing his ſon : he was ſoon after known, and upon his 
death being divulged, they ceaſed ſlaughtering inno- 
cent men. In Rome however great dread prevailed, 
for that the ſoldiers running thither before the hol, 
were perpetually arriving and roving: about. Ibe 
Forum was the quarter to which they moſt eagerly 
repaired, from an earneſt curioſity. to behold the 
place where Galba.fell, Nor leſs horrible was the 
ſpectacle which in their own perſons. they afforded, 
their bodies covered with the skins of wild bealty 
and carrying/ javelins huge and maſſy, both in thelr 
coverings and their weapons ſavage and grim, ia be- 
haviour too equally hideous ; for, whenever they were 
preſſed by the throng of people, which they wanted 
diſcretion to ſhun, or whenever they tumbled FP 
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the ſlipperineſs of the ſtreets, or were thrown down 
by the jolt of any one who was paſſing, they betook 
themſelves to threats and clamour, and then inſtant- 
j to violence and their arms. Already too the Tri- 
bunes and Captains of horſe, followed by bands of 


armed men, were bounding to and fro with great 


terror and parade. | | | 
Vitellius himſelf mounted upon a ſtately ſteed, and 
and in his coat of armour, with his ſword girt on, 
was advancing from the Milvian Bridge, making the 
Senate and People to paſs on before him; but being 
reſtrained by the advice of his friends from entering 
the City in his warlike dreſs, as if the ſame had 
been taken by the ſword, he put on the robe of a 
Senator, and made an entry altogether orderly and 
pacific, In the front were borne the Eagles of four 
Legions, round about them an equal number of 
Standards belonging to other Legions, next twelve 
Enſigns of ſo many ſquadrons of horſe, then the files 
of infantry and behind them the cavalry : There 
came after thirty four Cohorts diſtinguiſhed ſuitably 
to the diverſity of their nations or of their arms. Be- 
fore their ſeveral Eagles marched the Camp Marſhals, 
the Tribunes and principal Centurions, all apparelbd 
in white rayments. At the head of their ſeveral 
companies the other Centurions appeared, glittering 
with arms, and their military gifts diſplayed, The 
chains alſo of the common ſoldiers, and the trap- 
pings of their horſes, yielded a reſplendent ſhew. 
The whole a glorious fight, and an army worthy of 
an Emperor not reſembling Vitellius. In this ſtate 
he enter'd the Capitol, and there embracing his mo- 
ther, dignified her with the title of Auguſta.  - 
The next day he made a public ſpeech,and in it, as 
if he had had for his audience the Senate and People 
of another City, uttered very high and 2 
things 
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things of himſelf. Upon his activity and tempt. 
rance particularly he beſtowed — . praiſes, 
even in the preſence of ſuch as had betield his vile do- 
ings and exceſſes; as indeed had all Italy, through 
which he had marched in a coutſe moſt infamous, 
continually intoxicated and drown'd in voluptuour- 
neſs. The crowd however, they who are ever void 
of thought and care, and, without diſcerning truth 
from falſhood, only skilled in the flights of flattery 
become long ſince habitual; broke out into an uproar 
of wiſhes and acclamarions.: and, as he refuſed the 
name of Auguſtus, they preſſed him ſo that he accep. 
ted it, but to as- litrle purpoſe as before he had de- 
nied it.. 
In a City like Rome, prone to paſs cenſure upon 
every tranfation wharſoevery it pe for an omen 
of evil portent, that Vitellias, who was created chief 
Pontif, had on the eighteenth of July publiſhed his 
edict concerning the celebration of ſolemnities di- 
vine: a day this holden inauſpicious from antiquit) 
downward, for that on it happened the tragical over- 
throws at Cremera and Allia. So unattentive he was, 
and unknowing in ordinances human and religious : 
and, as amongft his freedmen and friends equal ftu- 
pidity was found, he behayed as if he had none 2 
bout him but men infatuated and drunken. Yet in 
holding the affembly for creating Conſuls, he afſſ⸗- 
ted with apparent moderation, and towards the can - 
dida tes as no other than theit equal: nay ſtudy ing to 
gain the good graces and applauſe of the rabble, he 
courted them by frequenting the Theatre as à ſpecla- 
tor amongſt them, and the Cirtus as a partizan: dc. 
tions when proteeding from principles of virtue, tru- 
ly engaging and popular, but in him accounted un- 
Kemly and vile, upbn remetbrance of his former 
life. Into the Senate he often come, even When 5 
1 | e- 
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geliberations there were about things of ſmall mo- 
ment: and as Helvidius Priſcus, Prætor elect, chan- 
ced to offer his ſentiments againſt thoſe of the Em- 
or, he at firſt waxed angry, yet no further than 
fo call upon the Tribunes of the people to ſupport 
his authority thus brought under contempt. Anon, 
upon the interpoſition of friends, who. dreading dee- 
per reſentment, accoſted him with mitigations, he 
made anſwer, © Nothing new had happen d, that in 
the Commonwealth two Senators ſhould be of dif- 
« ferent opinions : he himſelf too had been wont to 
d oppoſe Thraſea. Many ridiculed the impudence of 
the compariſon. To others it proved well pleaſing, 
that, in repreſenting an example of true glory, he 
had mentioned Thraſea, and none of the minions of 
wer. 
For Captains of the Prætorian Guards he appoin- 
ted Publius Sabinus, raiſed from the command of a 
Cohort, and Julius Priſcus then only a Centurion. 
priſcus held his authority from the intereſt of Valens, 
Sabinus from that of Cecina. Between theſe two 
favourites, always at variance with one another, no 
portion of power remained to Vitellius. All the 
functions of Sovereignty were adminiſter*d by Cecina 
and Valens, men long ſince embitter d by mutual hate, 
which even during war and amidſt armies had been 
Ill diſguiſed, and was now highly enflamed- by the 
malignity of their ſeveral friends, and indeed by the 
genius of the City ever fertile in producing ſeeds of 
amity ; whilſt they ſtrive to excell each other in 
edit and- ſway, in greatneſs of train, in numerous 
levees and dependents, and whilſt by others compa- 
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tous too and wavering were the inclinations of 77. 

telins, now partial to one, anon to another. Nor, 
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the poſſeſſion of authority which knows no meaſure, 
Add that they deſpiſed Vitellius and dreaded him, a 
a man by every guſt of paſſion, or by any wild ſtrain 
of flattery, apt to be ſuddenly changed. Yet this 
render'd them not the more ſlack or remiſs in ſeizing 
for themſelves fine houſes and gardens, and the wealth 
of the Empire, whilſt to all the many nobles by Gal. 
ba recalled with their children from exile, a multi. 
rude indigent and deplorable, no ſort of ſupport waz 
adminiſter d by the Prince, no acts of compaſſion 
ſhewn. That he had reſtored to ſuch as were re. 
turned from baniſhment their juriſdiction over 
their Freedmen, was a conceſſion well pleaſing 
to the Grandees of the City, and what even the 
populace approved. Tho this kindneſs was ren- 
der'd intirely abortive by the fraud of theſe ſervile 
ſpirits, who conveyed their money into hiding places, 
or lodged it for ſecurity in the hands of men power- 
ful at Court. Nay ſome of them having enter'd into 
the family of the-Emperor, became more mighty 
than their Lords and Patrons. | 
Now the multitude of ſoldiers being ſuch as the 
camp could not contain, the reſidue, when that was 
full, quarter'd in the public Portico's or in the Tem- 
ples, and were continually roaming all over the G. 
ty. They grew unacquainted with their ſtationsand 
places of arms, kept no watch, nor by any exerciſe 
or | fatigue - preſerved their vigour. Surrendring 
themſelves to the voluptuous enticements of the City, 
- and to practices too abominable to be named, they 
impaired their bodies by idleneſs, their courage by 
feats of lewdneſs and riot. At laſt renouncing all 
regard even to health, great part betook themſelyes 
to the malignant quarters of the Vatican. Hence 


followed great mortality amongſt the common men. 


The Germans too and Gauls, men who have bodies 
very ſubject to diſeaſes, as they now lay 3 
abs 
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banks of the Tiber, were become quite baned through 
the extreme heat, which they could not bear, and 
through an intemperate delight in cooling them- 
ſelves in the ſtream. Moreover the ſtate and order 
of the ſoldiery, either by the efforts of malice or the 
drifts and intrigues of ambition, was quite vitiated 
and broken. A body was formed of (ixteen Præto- 
rian, and four City Cohorts, each containing a thoy- 
ſind men. In this enrollment Valens aflumed the 
larger ſhare and ſuperior direction; for that he 
claimed the merit of having redeemed Cecina him- 
ſelf out of impending peril. Ir is indeed certain, 
that to his arrival the party owed its vigour and re- 
vival, and by a ſucceſsful battle he had ſtayed the 
ſ-vere rumour and impreſſions occafion'd through the 
ſlowneſs of his march. Add that all the ſoldiers of 
the lower Germany were wholly attached to the per- 
fon of Valens. Hence, it was believed, the fidelity 
of Cecina firſt began to fluctuate. | 

For the reſt, Vitellius gave not ſuch abſolute ſcope 
to the Generals, but that to the humours of the ſol- 
diers he allowed a latitude much larger. Every par- 
ticular changed his place in the ſervice, as he liſted : 
One deſired to be enliſted into the City Troops, and 
however unworthy, was admitted becauſe he him- 
ſelf preferr'd it: Others again, - deſerving of that ſer- 
vice, were ſuffered to continue in the Legions or 
auxiliary Squadrons, if ſuch was their own choice, 
Nor where there wanting ſome who choſe it, afflic- 
ted as they were with diſeaſes, and full of complaints 
2Zainſt the intemperate heat of the climate, Vet 
from the Legions and auxiliary Squadrons their prin» 
cipal ſtrength was withdrawn, and the unifarmity 
and beauty of the camp at Rome aboliſhed 3 ſince 
theſe twenty thauſand men drawn from the whole 
army, were rather mingled at random than choſen 
with diſcretion, As Vitellius was making a ſpeech 
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to the ſoldiers, they demanded the execution of 4: 
ſiaticu Flavius, and Rufinus, Leaders amongſt the 
Gauls; for that they had raiſed war in behalf of 7. 
dex. Neither did Vitellius repreſs ſuch daring cl 
mours : for, beſides that he had a ſpirit naturally 
impotent and ſtupid, he was ſenſible that the day for 
the donative approached, and as the money ſtill vn 
wanting, to the ſoldiers he copiouſly granted every 
other conceſſion. Upon all the Freedmen of the for. 
mer Emperors a tribute was impoſed in proportion 
to the number of their ſlaves. He himſelf, who wx 
only ſolicitous to diſſipate and confound, eretted ſt 
bles for the uſe of Charioteers, filled the Circus with 
ſpectacles and combats, thoſe of Gladiators, tho 
of wild beaſts; and, as in the moſt flowing plenty, 
wantonly ſcatter'd treaſure. 
Moreover Cecina and Valens, in celebrating the 
birth day of Vitellius, exhibited public entertain- 
ments of Gladiators in every ſtreet, with tranſcen- 
dent pomp and parade, and till that day unknown 
A notable matter of joy it proved to all the profligate 
and debauched, as to the virtuous it gave ſore dif 
guſt and regret, that in the field of Mars upon altar 
purpoſely reared, Vitellius ſolemnized the obſequie 
of Nero. Victims were publicly ſlain and burnt, the 
torch for kindling the ſacrifice was even adminiſ- 
ter'd by the Auguſtal Prieſts, ' an order conſecrated 
to the Julian Family by Tiberius, like that to King 
Tatius by Romulus. Four months were not yet elap- 
ſed ſince the victory for Vitellius was gained, and al- 
ready his manumiſed ſlave Aſiaticus was come to & 
qual the Polycleti, the Patrobii, and all former In: 
rial Freedmen by whatever other names long fince 
nown and abhorred. In that Court no man ſtrove 
to riſe by virtue or ability. One only road there 
was to power, namely by the means of conſuming 
SVs =>  banquet3} 
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banquets, by'extravagant expences and efforts in beaſt- 
ly luxury, thus to gorge the appetites of Vitellius, 
ever craving and never ſatiated. He, who judged it 
ſufficient to enjoy preſent pleaſures, and troubled 
himſelf with no deliberations about concernments fu- 
ture, is believed, in ſo very few months, to have 
ſcattered in prodigality near thirty millions of crowns. 
The City, one ſo mighty and ſo miſerable, in the 
ſpace of one year bore the burden of Otho and of Vitel. 
Hut; and, between ſuch ſons of wickedneſs as Vi- 
nius, Fabius, JTcelus, and Aſiaticus, ſubſiſted under 
a lot diſgraceful and various, till to them ſucceeded 
Mucianss and Marcellus, and in truth rather diffe- 
rent men than different meaſures; bk 

The firſt revolt declared to Yitellius, was that of 
the third Legion, by letters from Aponius Saturni- 
nus, diſpatched before he too had joined the party of 
Veſpaſian. Yet neither had Aponius tranſmitted all 
and the worſt, as he himſelf was ſtruck with diſmay 
upon a turn ſo violent and ſudden; and the Empe- 
ror's friends, ſoothing him. with flattery, ſoftened 


the ill tidings with conſtructions overſtrain'd and fa- 


vourable, - ©, That it was no more than an inſurrecti- 
© on of a ſingle Legion; in all the reſt of the armies 
© firm faith was found. Vitellius too in his ſpeech to 
the ſoldiers reaſoned in the ſame ſtrain, and inveigh- 
ed againſt the Prætorians lately diſcharged z As by 
them, he aſſerted, lying rumours were publiſhed, 
and that there was no ground to fear a civil war.” 
The name of Veſpaſian he took care to ſuppreſs 3 and 
all over the City ſoldiers were roaming, with direc- 
tions to filence the bruitings amongſt. the populace. 
A precation this which proved the chief incentive to 
augment the public rumour. . . 
From Germany however, from Britain and both 
Spains, he ſent for ſuccours; but in a manner neg- 
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ligent and ſlow, as he ſtudied to conceal the netef. 
ſity which prefled him. Neither in the Provinces, 
and Commanders of the Provinces, was there found 
leſs remiſsneſs and lingering. In Germany Hor ler- 
mins Flaccus, who already ſuſpected that by the Ba. 
tavians rebellious deſigns were entertained,” un; 
thence ſolicitous about a war which threaten'd him- 
ſelf; as was Vettius Bolanus about the poſture of 
Britain, a country never ſettled in perfe&t compo- 
ſure : and in truth both Flaccas and Bolanus were 
wavering in their views. Nor in Spain was any for- 
wardneſs or expedition ſhewn. Over it there then 
preſided no ruler of Confular dignity. The Com. 
manders of the three Legions there, men equal in 
authority, and ſuch as during the proſperity of Ji. 
tellius would have contended for priority in acts of 
ſubmiſſion and obſervance, equally concurr'd to de. 
ſert his falling fortune. In Africa the Legion and 
Cohorts levied by Clodius Macer, and ation by 64 
ba diſcharged, upon orders from Vitellius returned to 
the ſervice : The youth too of the Province offered 
themſelves to be enliſted, with ſignal alacrity. For, 
with great uprightnefs and popular favour had J,. 
tellius ruled as Proconſul there; as had Vp in 
the ſame quality with ignominy and public hate, 
From hence our allies drew their conjectutes con. 
cerning the reign of each; but the ſame were fall. 
fied by trial. wi WF ON. OY 
Moreover Valerius Feſtus, Governor of the Pro- 

vince, promoted the zeal and inclinations 6f the 
le, with exemplary fidelity at the beginning: la: 
ſhort fpace he began to halt, and whilſt 15 the ee 
of the public, he, in letters and edicts, afſerted the 
cauſe of Vitellius, he by ſecret intelligence encot- 
raged Veſpaſian; like a man who, whether this or 
that fide prevailed, was reſolyed to maintain the jul 
yn rice 
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tice of the ſtronger. Certain ſoldiers and Centuri- 
ons, as they paſſed through Rhetia and the Regions 
of Gaul, with letters and edits from Veſpaſian, were 
ſeized and carried to Vitellius, who doomed them to 
execution: A greater number, concealed by faithful 
friends, or by artifices of their own, eſcaped detec- 
tion. Thus all the meaſures and difpoſitions of Vi- 
telius came to be daily known, whilſt the counſels 
and ſchemes of 4 we remained, for the moſt part, 
undiſcover'd, at firſt through the ſloth and impro- 
vidence of Vitellius, and afterwards the guards poſ- 
ted upon the Pannonian Alps obſtructed the arrival 
of intelligence. The ſea too, by the conſtant blow- 
ing of the Eteſian wind, afforded a favourable paſ- 
ſage to the Eaſt, but denied one from thence. | 
At laſt, upon the irruption of the enemy into the 
boundaries of Italy, difmal advices on all hands ar- 
riving thoroughly alarmed him, and he ordered Ce- 
cina and Valens to prepare for taking the field. As 
Valens, who had juſt then ariſen from a ſevere fick- 
neſs, was ſtaid by weakneſs, Cecina was ſent forward. 
The appearance of the German Army, ſo awful up- 
on its late entry, proved far different upon this its 
departure: No robuſtneſs in their bodies, no vigour 
in their ſouls, their march lazy and flow, their 
ranks open and thin, their arms untrimmed and 
looſely borne, their horfes foggy and lifeleſs ; the 
men grown too delicate to bear the ſun, or duſt, or 
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ro- WW weather 5 and the more liftlefs to labour they were, 
eb · the greater propenfity they had to diſobedience and 
1 (WW muriny., To the reſt muſt be added the qualities of 
eye Cecina their Commander, the arts by him long fince 
the practiſed to court and humour the ſoldiery, with his 
00-8 indolence lately acquired, like one by the overflow- 
. ing benignity of fortune quite unbent to exceſs and 
1 - 


riot, Or perhaps having already conceived ps | 
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tice 
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of treaſon and deſertion, it was an effort of his poli. 
cy to break the ſpirit and bravery of the army. Ve. 
ry many believed that, through the addreſs and in- 
intrigues of Flavius Sabinus, and by the interage 
of Rubrius Gallus, the mind of Cecina came to be ſha. 
ken, under aſſurances that, whatever ſtipulations 
were made previous to his changing of ſides, Veſpaſia 
ſhould confirm. He was likewiſe reminded of his 
old jealouſy and hate towards Fabius Valens, that 
being unequal to him in fayour of Vitellius, it be- 
hoved him to think of earning betimes countenance 
and authority from the new Prince. dn 
Cecina, after Vitellius had embraced and diſmiſſed 
him with high marks of honour, departing from 
Rome, ſent forward part of the cavalry to poſſe 
. themſelves of Cremona. Anon followed the Vexil. 
laries of the * fourteenth and ſixteenth Legions; 
next the fifth and the twenty ſecond Legions... Tbe 
rear of the hoſt was compoſed of the one and twen- 
tieth, ſirnamed Rapax, and of the firſt, called 74 
lica, accompanied by the Vexillaries of the three 
Britiſh Legions,and a choſen band of Auxiliaries. Af. 
ter the departure of Cecina, Fabius Valens Wrote to 
.thoſe. forces which he had been wont to lead, To 
< ſtay their march and await his coming; for that 
< thus it had been ſettled between him and Cecina. 
The latter, who was preſent amongſt them, and 
thence his words of more weight, feigned to them, 
That this counſel had been fince changed, on deſign 
c that with the whole might of all their forces, they 
might be ready to ſuſtain a terrible war juſt im- 
e pending, He therefore ordered the Legions to 


* Here ſeems to be a miſtake which the Commentators 
have not with any certainty remoyed, ein 
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advance with diſpatch to Cremona, and ſome part 
to repair to Hoſtilia, He himſelf turned away to 
Ravenna, under colour of conferring with the Fleet. 
Anon he proceeded to, Payia, as a ſecret ſcene pro- 
per for concerting the meaſures of treaſon. For, 
Lucilius Baſſus, who ſrom the command of a ſqua. 
dron of horſe had been by Vitellius preferr'd at once 
to that of two Fleets, one at Ravenna, the otherat 
Miſenum, becauſe he was not E appointed 
Captain of the Prætorian Guards, revenged this his 
unreaſonable animoſity by deteſtable treachery. Nor 
can any certainty be had, whether he drew Cecina 
into his own guilt, or whether the ſame pravity of 
ſpirit prompted both 3 an event uſual amongſt wic- 
ked men, who being wicked are alike. In account- 
ing for this their revolt, the hiſtorians of the time 
have aſſigned motives apparently deviſed to flatter the 
Flavian Family, under whom they compoſed the re- 
lation of this war; namely, That Baſſus and Ce- 
© cina were guided by a ſincere concern for public 
© peace, and affection for the Commonwealth. It 
is my own opinion, that beſides the temper of the 
men naturally light and unſteady, beſides their utter 
contempt of faith and conſcience, after they had once 
betrayed their truſt to Galba,. they were likewiſe in- 
ſtigated by jealouſy and deſpight, and that, rather 
than others ſhould ſurpaſs jthem in intereſt with Ji. 
tellius, they would overthrow Vitellius himſelf. 

Cecina having rejoined the Legions, employed 
many and various devices to ſeduce and alienate the 
affections of the Centurions and common ſoldiers, of 
themſelyes ſtrongly devoted to P7tellius.. By Baſſus, 
who was engaged in the ſame task, ſmaller difficulty 
was found ; as the Fleet, who remember'd how late- 
ly they had ſerved under Otho, were very ſupple to 
abandon their faith to Vitellius. 
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The) SUMMARY. 


＋ HE Forces of Veſpaſian, at the inſtigation of An- 
1 tonius Primus and under his leading, arrive in 
Italy. Military tranſactions in ſeveral places, and 
ſome light encounters. The Fleet at Ravenna revolts to 
Veſpaſian. Cecina diſcovers his treaſonable purpoſes, 
but is ſeized and impriſon d by his own ſoldiers. The 
battle at Bedriacum ʒ the army of V itellius overthrown, 
yer, ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of freſh Legions, re- 
new the battle, even in the night, but are again over- 
come. The Camp at Cremona aſſaulted, at laſt taken 
by ſtorm. The great ſlaughter there. Cremona itſelf 
facked and burnt down. Vitellius the while drowned 
in luxury; bis feats of cruelty: orders Publius Sabt- 
nus to be put in bonds, Junius Bleſus to be ſlain, Fa- 


bius Valens advances againft Antonius, bur * 
ate 
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late overthrow, and flies attended only by a few: be 
is taken at ſea, Commot ions in Britain, in Germany, 
| in Dacia, Veſpaſian's Generals march towards Rome. 
Vitellius orders the paſſes of the Apennine to be guar- 
ded, but anon, weary of the war, makes a treaty of pa- 
cification with Sabinus, Veſpaſian's brother. The 
treaty broken by the violence of the German ſoldiers : 
They force Sabinus to ſeek refuge in the Capitol, beſiege 
im there, ſtorm the Capitol, and burn it to aſhes. 
The exploits of Lucius Vitellius, the Emperor's bro- 
ther, in Campania. The whole Forces of Veſpaſian ar- 
rive at Rome ; which, after much reſiſt ance and many 
encounters, they enter : the terrible havock and licen- 
tiouſneſs which enſue. The tragical death of Vitellius. 


Theſe tranſactions all of the ſame Tear. 
Veſpaſian's party purſue their mea- 


V - ſures for war. At Petovio, the 


winter quarters of the thirteenth Legion, they met 
for conſultation, and there deliberated, « Whether 
© to content themſclves with only guarding the paſ- 
© ſes of the Pannonian Alps, till their forces from 
© all quarters behind them had advanced in a body to 
© join them ; or, by a reſolution more daring, march 
forward and venture a ſtruggle for Italy. They 
who held it adviſable to await the arrival of ſuccours, 
and to protract the war, magnified © the might and 
* renown of tde German Legions. Moreover there 
© had fince arrived with Vitellius the chief ſtrength of 
© the army in Britain. With themſelves they had a 
© ſmaller number of Legions z theſe Legions were 
© lately routed, and tho in words they were undaun-. 
* ted and terrible, yet ſtill in men vanquiſhed leſs. 
* bravery was found. But by ſecuring the Alps, they 
* ſhould have leiſure to expect Aucianus adyancing 
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I T H fortune more propitious and 
greater fidelity did the Leaders of 
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© with the bands of the Baſt. To Veſpaſian there 
© would ill remain the command of the Sea, of 
© Fleets, and of the Provinces, all affectionate to his 
© cauſe 3 a ſource whence he might raiſe materials 
« ample enough as it were for another and a freſh 
© war. Thus, by a prudent and ſalutary delay, ney 
© forces would certainly accrue, and of the former 
© none would be loſt.” 
In anſwer to theſe reaſonings; Antonius Primus 
(who in truth, from the beginning, with infinite 
ardour incited the war) argued, © That to themſelves 
< diſpatch was altogether advantageous, and to /itel- 
« lias only pernicious. A greater ſhare of floth and 
© jndolence had poſſeſſed the conquerors, than of v. 
© lour and ferocity; as men no longer inured to the 
© regularity of a camp and prepared for feats of war, 
© but ſeparated over all the great Towns of Italy, re- 
© ſigned to idleneſs and eaſe, and dreadful to none 
but their hoſts. Nay the more furious and ſtern 
they formerly had been, with the more greedineſs 
they ſwallowed pleafures ſo raviſhing aud nev. 
Moreover, by haunting the Theatres and the Cir- 
cus, and following the delightful paſtimes at Rome, 
they were utterly ſoftened and debauched, or by 
diſeaſes utterly waſted. But, were time allowed 
them, their ancient vigour would ſtill return, by 
their application to the cares and purſuits of war. 
Not far from them lay Germany, from whence 1 
ſure recruit of forces; beyond the channel, Bri- 
tain 3 juſt by, France; as alſo both Spains; from 
all a ready ſupply of men, and horſes and contri- 
butions 3 Italy too itſelf in their poſſeſſion, with 
the immenſe treaſures of Rome. And ſhould they 
reſolve, for prevention, to recur to offenſive arms, 
they were furniſhed with two fleets, and the Ily- 
* rian ſea was open, What would then avail the 
mw | EL © ſtreights 
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© ſtreights and defence of the mountains ? what the 
c protracting of the war till another ſummer ? 
Where, in the interval, was money to be had, 
© where proviſions ? Doubtleſs, much better it were 
© to improve the occaſjon preſented by the ſoldiery 5 
© for that the Pannonian Legions, who had been 
© deceived rather than vanquiſhed, were impatient 
© to fignalize their vengeance $- and with them the 
© armies of Mœſia had brought forces by no rout di- 
© miniſhed, It upon the number of men ſtreſs were 
© to be laid, rather than upon the number of Legi- 
© ons, in this hoſt was to be found ſuperiour ſtrength, 
© nothing diffolute, and, from a ſenſe of diſgrace, 
© diſcipline amended. The horſe, in truth, were 
© not even then defeated, but, tho the iflue proved 
© unfortunate, had routed the cavalry of Vitellius. 
© Yes, two Squadrons from Pannonia and Mœſia, in 
© that fight, pierced quite through the ranks of the 
© enemy, At preſent were united the banners of ſix- 
© teen Squadrons z a body, who, with the ſhock and 
© thunder of the onſet, nay, with the very cloud rai- 
© ſed by them, will not fail-to overwhelm and cover 
6 yonder troops of horſemen and their horſes, both 
become unacquainted with feats of war. The ſame 
© meaſures which I adviſe, if 1 am not reſtrained, I 
* will purſue. You who are yet free to follow for- 
* tune on either ſide, ſtay and with you detain the 
* Legions. To me a few Cohorts lightly equipt 
© wilt be ſufficient, Anon you will hear that i have 
opened my way into Italy, and ſhaken the power 
© of Vitellius. You will then be glad to follow, and 
; travel in the tract of one who had conquered for 

you. | v4 

Theſe and the like ſtrains he uttered with eyes 
darting fire, with a voice fierce and vehement, to be 
thence further heard, (for into the Council the Cen- 
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turions and ſeveral ſoldiers had conveyed themſelves) 
and with ſuch effect, that he moved and influenced 
even ſuch as were moſt cautious and provident. The 
crowd and the reſt loaded him with praiſes, and 
ſcorning the reſolutions of the others as cold and ſpi- 
ritleſs, extolled him as the only brave man, the on. 
ly vigorous leader. This renown of his he firſt ac. 
quired in the late military aſſembly, where the let. 
ters from Yeſpaſian were publicly recited. For, there 
he reaſoned not, like moſt- others, in a ſtile equiyo- 
cal and obſcure, with intent to wreſt the interprets. 
tion hither and thither, as intereſt ſhould require: 
He appeared to have fallen into the ſubject of debate 
with openneſs of expreſſion, free from all diſguiſc, 
and hence became more acceptable to the ſoldiers, 
fince he thus offered himſelf as a ſharer in their lot, 
whether of guilt or of glory. 7110 
The ſecond to him, in authority, was Corneliu 
Fuſcus the Procurator. He too was wont to treat 
Vitellins with implacable invectives, and therefore 
had left himſelf no room for hope upon ill ſuccek. 


Titus Ampius Flavianus, a man both by nature and 


old age ſlow and irreſolute, provoked the ſuſpicion 
of the ſoldiers, as if he roo well remember'd his at 


finity with Vitellius; as likewiſe, for that having up- 


on the firſt uproar of the Legions betaken himſelf to 
flight, and then of his own mere motion returned, 


he was believed to watch an occaſion for executing 
ſome traiterous purpoſe. For, Flavianus after de- 


ſerting Pannonia, and arriving in Italy at a diſtance 
from hazard, yielded to a paſſion for public innove 
tions 3 whence he was prompted to reſume the com- 
mand of Lieutenant General, and to imbroil himſelf 
in the ſtrife of civil arms. He was excited by the 
rſuaſions of Cornelius Fuſcus, out of no need that 
he had of any vigour which was in Flavianus, _ 
| 1 - only 
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only for the luſtre of a Conſular name, as an honou- 
rable pretence to recommend a party, juſt labour ing 
0 riſe. 
For the reſt z to render the march into Italy ſe- 
cure and important, letters were ſent to Apponius Sa- 
turninus,to follow in haſte, with his army from Meœſia. 
And that the Provinces thus bereft of their armies 
might not lye expoſed to the inroads of the barbarous 
nations adjoining, the Chiefs of the people Jazyges 
(a nation of the Sarmatians) namely, thoſe amongſt 
them who ſway their State, were taken- into a fel- 
lowſhip in the war and retained in pay. They alſo 
offered their populace to the ſer vice, and their power 
of horſe, in which only their whole force lyes. This 
civility was rejected, Jeſt whilſt we were engaged in 
ſtruggles at home, they ſhould undertake to affail us 
from without, or perhaps upon larger reward from 
the oppoſite ſide, renounce all regard to truſt and ob- 
ligation, Into the party were drawn Sido and Ita- 
licus, Kings of the Suevians, and noted for their 
long reverence and conſtant duty to the Romans; 
as their people too were more obſervant of their 
plighted faith. On the ſide towards Rhetia guards 
of Auxiliaries were poſted, as a country breathing 
great hoſtility to the cauſe, and under the Govern- 
ment of Portius Septiminus the Procurator, a man in 
his fidelity to Yicellins ſtedfaſt and incorruptible. 
Sextilius Felix was therefore ſent away-with the 
Squadron of horſe ſtiled Auriana, eight Cohorts, 
and the youth of Noricum under arms, to poſleſs 
himſelf of the bank of the Oenus, a river flowing be- 
tween Rhetia and Noricum. But, while of theſe 
neither ſide would venture an engagement, the grand 
competition was determined elfewhere. 

hilſt Antonius with great diſpatch conducted a 
body of Vexillaries taken from the Cohorts, and 


part 
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part of the horſe, to invade Italy, he was accompa- 
nied by Arrius Varus, an Officer, ſignal for braver) 
in war ; a glorious character, which he derived from 
having ſerved under Corbulo, and from the ſucceſs 
ful archievements of that great Captain in Armenia, 
The ſame man was ſaid, in ſecret conferences with 
Nero to have accuſed Corbulo, and blackened his me- 
rit and great qualities. Hence by favour infamouſ- 
ly gained, he roſe to the rank of a. principal Centu- 
rion; a promotion which for the preſent proved 
matter of joy, but, as it was wickedly obtained, 
turned afterwards to his overthrow. Now Antonin 
and Yarus, when once they had taken poſſeſſion of 
Aquileia, were admitted into all the neighbouring 
Towns, and particularly received at Opitergium and 
Altinum with many demonſtrations of joy. In Al 
tinum a guarriſon was left to oppoſe the Fleet at 
Ravenna; for of its revolt news were not yet u- 
rived, Then they ſtrengthened their-party with the 
addition of Padua and Ateſte. There they learnt 
that three Cohorts of Vitellius, with the Squadron 
of horſe called Scriboniana, had ereted a bridge at 
Forum Allienum, and were poſted there. To aflail 
this band, lying void of circumſpection (for this too 
was reported) the opportunity was gladly taken. At 
the dawn of day they ſuddenly encounter'd and ſub- 
dued them, moſt of them ; unarmed. Previous or- 
ders had been given to the aſſailants, to content 
themſelves with the ſlaughter of a few, and b) ter- 
Tor to conſtrain the reſt to exchange their allegiance. 
There were indeed ſome who inſtantly ſurrender: 
The greater part, by flying and breaking the bridge, 
eſcaped the violence of the foe, - | 
After the victory was grown public, and as to the 
party of Veſpaſian the firſt actions of the war had pro- 
yed proſperous, there arrived at Padua * 
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both poſſeſſed with ſignal alacrity of ſpirit, the ſe- 
venth ſirnamed Galbiana, with the thirteenth named 
Gemina, and Vedius Aquila its Commander. There 
a few days were allowed for repoſe : The while, 247- 
nucius Juſtus, Camp Marſhal of the feventh Legion, 
was ſent away to Veſpaſian, and ſnatched from the 
fury of the ſoldiers, for that he exerted-an authority 
more rigorous than ſuited with a civil war. Anto- 
ius at this time accompliſhed a thing, which having 
been long wiſhed, was through popular conſtruction 
heightened into a a feat of high glory, by cauſing 
the Statues of Galba, which by the violence and vi- 
cifitude of the times had been thrown down, to be 
reſtored to their wonted place and reverence in all 
the municipal Cities, For, he judged that by ap- 
pearing to approve the reign of Galba, and to coun- 
tenance the revival of his party, credit would be de- 
rived upon his own. 

It was then examined, which was the moſt pro 
place for the. ſeat of war; and Verona was preferr'd, 
2s it was ſituated amongſt ſpacious plains, fit for en- 
counters of horſe, in which their prime force lay: 
beſides it was deemed an exploit of notable advantage 
and renown, to deprive Vitellius of a Colony ſo pow- 
erful and opulent. In their march they became Maſ- 
ters of Vicetia 3 an acquiſition which,. tho ſmall in 
it ſelf, (for tis a City of mean force) paſſed for one 
of mighty moment, when it was confider'd that in 
it Cecina was born, and from the General of the ene- 
my the place of his nativity was ſnatched. The 
poſſeſſion of Verona was a valuable prize, and by its 
wealth and example ſtrengthened the party. Moreo- 
ver, by this middle ſituation, the army having hem- 
med in Rhetia and the Julian Alps, had precluded 
all acceſſion of forces from Germany. Meaſures theſe 
to Peſpafian either not known, or by him Ern : 
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for he ordered, that beyond Aquileia no efforts of 
war ſhould be made, but there the coming of Auci- 
anus be expected. To his authority he added rea 
ſoning, That ſince Egypt, ſince the magazins for 
c ſupplying Italy with proviſion, ſince the reve. 
© nues of the moſt opulent Provinces, were all under 
© his power; the Army of Vitellius, through want 
© of grain and pay, might be driven to come over, 
Mucianus in repeated letters urged the ſame coun- 
ſels, contending for © a victory void of ſhughter, 
and exempt from tears and ſorrow z with the 
like falſe colourings, but in reality from a paſſion for 
gaining all the glory, and ſtudying to reſerve for 
himſelf the intire honour of the war. But, fron 
quarters of the world ſo remote, the counſels art. 
ved after the affairs were determined. 

Antonius therefore making an excurſion extremely 
ſudden, affaulted the quarters of the enemy ; where 
having in a light encounter tried their vigour, they 
parted on both fides upon equal terms. In a ſhort 
ſpace, Cecina pitchd his camp between Hoſtilia, a 
village in the territory of Verona, and the marſhes 
of the river Tartarus; ſecure in his ſituation, as be- 
hind he was defended by the river, on each fide by 
the marſh. What he wanted was fidelity; elſe ta 
in his power, with the whole forces of Vitellius un- 
der his command, either to have utterly oyerwhelm- 
ed ſuch a ſmall band as two Legions, or driven them 
back again, and forced them to abandon Italy by a 
ſhameful flight. But Cecina framing delays many- 
fold, to the enemy traiterouſly ſacrificed the firſt ſea- 
ſon and opportunities of fighting; continuing by let- 
ters to reprimand them, when by arms it was cafy 
to have routed them; till by the intercourſe of meſ- 
ſenges he had ſettled the ſtipulations of his diſloyal 
ty. In the mean time arrived Aponizs Saturninu, 
with the ſeventh Legion, called Claudiana, Over . 
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Legion there commanded Vipſt anus Meſſalla, in qua- 
lity of Tribune, a man ſprung from à race ſignally 
noble, in his own perſon illuſtrious, and the only 
one who upon worthy deſigns engaged in that War. 
o theſe forces, no wiſe equal to thoſe of YViteZ:us, 
(bor as yet they were no more than three Legions) 
Cecina ſent letters. In them he condemaed their 
raſhneſs, that men juſt vanquiſhed ſhould again ven- 
ture upon arms. The bravery of the German Army 
be diſplayed in high praiſes. His expreſſions of Vi- 
tellius were ſcanty and no other than common; and 
& againſt Veſpaſian not a contumelious word was dropt. 
ln concluſion, nothing was ſaid tending either to 
tempt the enemy, or to terrify them. In anſwer, 
the Leaders of Feſpaſian's forces, without excuſing 
their fortune paſt, mentioned Yeſpaſian in ſtrains high 
and ſwelling, expreſſed mighty affurance in their 
cauſe, declared themſelves ſecure of the iflue, and 
treated Vitellius in the ſtile of enemies avowed. To 
the Tribunes and Centurions they gave room to hope, 
that whatever favours they had from Vitellius recei- 
ved, they ſhould ill retainz and, in terms ſuffici- 
ently plain, exhorted (Cecina to deſert one cauſe for 
the other. In a public aſſembly of the ſoldiers both 
letters were recited, and ſerved to heighten their 
confidence, ſince Cecina had written in language ſo 
ſubmiſſive, like one under awe of Veſpaſian; and 
their own Generals in a ſtile of ſcorn, with bold and 
open inſults upon Vitellius. 

Upon the arrival, thereafter, of two Legions, 
the third led by Dillius Apani anus, the eighth by Nu- 
miſius Lupus, it was judged proper to make a diſplay 
of their forces, and to draw an entrenchment round 
Verona, As to the Legion named Galbiang it fell 
to work upon the quarter fronting the oppoſite camp, 
the ſight of ſome: horſe of their own, miſtaken at a 
diſtance for the enemy, filled them with pannic fear. 
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In an inſtant they graſped their arms, and apainſt 
Titus Ampius Flavi anus, now Charged as a Traitor, 
the wrath of the ſoldiers raged, from no proof or in- 
dication of guilt; but, as they had long ſince borne 
him mortal rancour, his bloody doom was demanded 
with uproar, like that of a tempeſt. In vehement 
and repeated clamours they accuſed him, * as the 
« kinſman of Yitelus, a traitor to Otho, and guilty 
of appropriating to himſelf the donative intended 
for them.” Liberty for defence there was none, 
tho in the poſture of a ſupplicant he implored it, with 
his hands humbly extended, his body for the moſt 
part proſtrate upon the earth, his garments rent, his 
face and boſom convulſed with the emotions of an- 
guiſh. To men enflamed with bitterneſs and rage, 
even this his diſtreſs proved a freſh incentive, as if 
by dread ſo exceſſive he bewrayed his guilt. - Aponin, 
as he attempted to ſpeak, was filenced by the cries 
of the ſoldiers. In clamours too, and fierce noiſe 
they refuſed to hear the reſt, To Antonius only their 
ears were found open: For, beſides the talent of elo- 
quence, and his arts in ſoothing a multitude, he was 
withal of great weight and eſtimation. - He, when 
the ſedition was growing extreme and tragical, and 
from bitter words and revilings they proceeded to 
deeds of violence and the ſword, ordered Flavianu 
to be caſt into irons. The ſoldiers perceived the ena. 
fion, and forcing away ſuch as guarded the Tribunal, 
were about to perpetrate the murder. Antonius op- 
poſed them with his ſword drawn, with proteſtations 
that he himſelf would firſt periſh by their hands or his 
own; and wherever he eſpied any particular known 
to him, or diſtinguiſhed by the ornaments of their 
tation in the army, all ſuch he called by name 
to aſſiſt him. Then turning towards the Enſigns and 
Deities military, he beſought them, © That upon the 
N | | & ©6 gr- 
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« armies of their enemies they would rather pour that 
blind fury, and that ſpirit of difſention.” By this 
means the ſedition came to ſubſide, and the day now 
closing, they all dropped off to their ſeveral tents. 
That very night Flavians departed, and, on his way 
to Veſpaſian met letters from him, ſuch as left him 
no longer any cauſe of fear. 

Ihe Legions, as if they had run mad with ſome 
iafectious phrenzy, next aſſailed Aponius Saturninus, 
EGcn:ral of the forces from Mœſia, with outrage the 
more implacacle, for that they began not as before, 
W when fatigued with the toil and duty of the day, but 
burſt into this inſurrection at noon, provoked by eer- 
Wtain letters diſperſed abroad, which Saturninus was 
beliered to have written to Vitellius. As amongſt 
the ſoldiers of old, to ſurpaſs each other in modeſty 
and feats of valour was their only contention, they 
at this time veighed in impudence and mutinies : 
hence they reſolved that they would demand the exe- 
ution of Aponius with no leſs boldneſs and violence, 
than they had that of Flavianus. For, as the Mee - 
ſian Legions urged that in procuring vengeance to 
the Pannonian, they themſelves had aſſiſted; and, as 
the Pannonian Legions appeared to think that by the 
ſedition of others their own was obliterated z both 
rejoiced in repeating their guilt, To the gardens 
where Saturninus was retired, they ſtraight proceed: 
Nor to Antonius, nor to Aponianus nor to Meſſala, 
ho they uſed every effort, did he ſo much owe his 
deliverance as to a hiding place ſingularly obſcure, 
having conveyed himſelf into the furnaces of ſome 
paths by chance not then uſed. Anon having diſmiſ- 
cd his LiQors, he retired to Padua. When the 
Leaders of Conſular name were withdrawn, to Anto- 
nus alone remained the power and ſway over both 
armies, by the conceſſion of his equals,” the other 
ommanders of L2:gions, and by the bent and pa- 
Vol, IV. O 2 tia- 
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tiality of the ſoldiers. Neither were there wanting 
thoſe who believed both theſe ſeditions to have beg 
moved by the intrigues and contrivance of Antonin, 
that upon himſelf alone might devolve the glory an 
emoluments of the war. 

Neither in the party of Vitellius were their ſpirit 
found more pacific and compoſed 3 nay, among} 
them prevailed convulſions more fatal, as their gif 
orders aroſe. not from ſuſpicions harboured by th 
crowd, but from the infidelity of their Leaders. Th: 
Marines at Ravenna, men already wavering in their 
inclinations, as the greater part were natives of Da. 
matia and Pannonia, (Provinces engaged to Yep; 
ſian) were gained over to his — by the influence 
of Lucilias Baſſus, Commander of the Fleet at thi 
City. For the execution of the treaſon the night 
was choſen, that the authors of the revolt on 
might, uaknown to the reſt, aſſemble in the quarter 
of arms. Baſſas, whether he were aſhamed, or whe 
ther he feared what the iſſue might prove, awaited 
the ſucceſs privately at home. The Captains of ti: 
Gallies fell upon the images of Vitellius, demoliſhing 
them with terrible uproar, and after ſome few who 
reſiſted were ſlaughtered, the reſt of the crowd, from 
fondneſs for public changes, eſpouſed the cauſe df 
Veſpaſian. Then went forth Lucilius, and publicy 
owned, that from his own counſels and orders tix 
detection had fprung. The Fleet for their Com- 
mander choſe Cornelius Fuſcus, who thither mad: 
quick diſpatch. Baſſus, put under cuſtody, but tv 
nourably treated, was conveyed by ſome light velicl 
to Hadria, and by Aennius Rufinus, who command: 
ed a ſquadron in garriſon there, thrown into bonds, 
but preſently releaſed upon the arrival of Horns 
Freedman to Veſpaſian: for, he too was conlidercl 
in the rank of General Officers. 
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Cecina,, when he found that the revolt of the Na- 
vy was divulged, aſſembled in the quarter of arms all 
the principal Centurions and a ſmall number of com- 
mon ſoldiers, whilſt the reſt were diſperſed upon the 
ſeveral duties of the ſervice 3 for, he warily choſe 
the ſeaſon of moſt ſolitude in the Camp. He there 
extolled « the magnanimity of Veſpaſian, and tlie 
power of his party. The Fleet, the magazin of 
* proviſions, was revolted z3 both Spains, and all the 
© Gauls, were enemies declared; upon Rome, whete 
© was nothing ſound, there could be no reliance : * 
with the like repreſentations concerning Vitellius, all 
in the worſt colours. He then forthwith gave them 
the oath to Yeſpaſian, and they who were his accom- 
plices ſetting an example, the reſt, aſtoniſhed and 
diſconcerted by an event ſo ſudden and ſtrange, took 
it after them. At the ſame inſtant the Images of 
Vitellius were pulled down and defaced, and 
meſſengers diſpatched to acquaint Avtonius with 
the whole. But, as ſoon as through the whole camp 
news of the defeat were ſpread, the foldiers flocked 
to the quarter of arms; and, as they beheld the 
name of Veſpaſian ſet up, the effigies of Vitellius flung, 
down, the firſt effect of their ſurprize was a ſilence 
profound and univerſal : then, in a moment burſt 
out, as from one mouth, a torrent of reſentment and 
expoſtulations. Was the glory of the German 
Army fallen thus low, that without fighting a bat- 
© tle, without receiving a wound, they ſhould yield 
© their hands to be bound, like men vanquiſhed, or 
* ſurrender their arms like captives? For, in truth, 
© what Legions had they to dread ? were they not 
© the Legions already routed ? and even from theſe 
© were wanting the firſt and the fourteenth ; men 
who conſtituted the only ſtrength of Otho's army, 
yet men whom, in the ſame field they had rr 
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© and overthrown; that thence they themſelves; yez 


ſo many thouſand brave men in arms, might now 


© be preſented to Antonius a fugitive and exile, like 
© a drove of ſlaves ſuch as are expoſed to ſale in a 
© market, Yes, eight Legions were to appertain, 
£ as ſubordinate ſuccours, to a ſingle Fleet. Such 
© was the good pleaſure of Baſſus, ſuch that of Ce- 
© cina ; that after they had diveſted the Emperor of 
© his houſes, of his gardens, of his treaſures, they 
© would alſo diveſt him of his ſoldiers, tho in their 
force not impaired, in their perſons no wiſe maim- 
© ed, but in full vigour 5 thus to be render'd deſpi- 
© cable even in the eyes of Veſpaſian s party to ſuch 
© as ſhould thereafter ask them either concerning 
© their exploits and ſucceſs, or their loſſes and diſaf- 
© ters, what anſwer ſhould they be able to make?“ 
Theſe were the cries of each, theſe the cries of the 
whole, all fiercely uttered, ſuitably to the indigna- 
tion of particulars : and with the fifth Legion who 
began, the reſt readily concurr'd, in replacing the 
Images of Vitellius, and putting (ecina in irons, For 


their Leaders they choſe Fabius Fabullus, Comman- 


der of the fifth Legion, and (aſius Longus, Camp: 
Merſhal. Certain Marines belonging to the three 
light Gallics, they butchercd 3 men unapprized of 
what had paſſed, free from guilt or deſign, and only 
through hazand falling in their way. Their camp 
they relinquiſhed, and breaking the bridge, marched 
back again to Hoſtilia, from thence to Cremona, 
there to rejoin the firſt Legion named Jtalica, and 
the one and twentieth ſirnamed Rapax, the ſame 
which (ecina had ſent forward with part of the ca- 


valry to take poſſeſſion of Cremona. 


When to Antonius theſe tranſactions were known, 
he reſolved forthwith to attack the enemy thus in- 
volved in animoſities, and divided in their forces = 
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uffections, ere the Leaders had recovered authority» 
he ſoldiers their diſcipline and obedience, or the Le- 

Wins ſpirit and boldneſs by uniting. For he ima- 

Pined that Fabius Valens muſt ere now have left 

Wome, and would upon learning the deſertion of 

ecina, travel with great celerity. Fabius too bore 

rm faith to Vitellius, and was no novice in war. 

WB-(ides, it was feared that a huge hoſt of Germans 

Were advancing through Rhetia; and Vitellius had 

Worder'd ſuccours to repair out of Britain, and Gaul, 

and Spain ; the whole a ſource of war terrible and 

onſuming, had not Antonius, in dread of this very 
hing, by haſtening to engage, anticipated the vic- 
ory, With his whole army he marched from Ve- 
ona, and the next evening encamped at Bedriacum. 

TT he day following, he ſent abroad his auxiliary Co- 
horts into the territories of Cremona, that under co- 
Jour of ſupplying the army with proviſions, they 
might become hardened in the practice of civil plun- 
der. The Legions were detained the while, to for- 
tify the camp. He himſelf at the head: of four thou- 
and horſe, travelled eight miles from Bedriacum, 
thence to afford the Cohorts greater ſecurity and la- 
titude in their ravages. . The ſcouts, according te 
cuſtom, were at a greater diftance, intent upon diſ- 
coveries, 3 

It was now about the fifth hour of the day, when 
there arrived one upon a fleet horſe with tidings, 
that the enemy approached ; before the'reſt a ſmall 
© band advanced; and, on every fide was heard the 
* agitation and tumult of their march. Whilſt An. 
temus was concerting what meaſures to take, Ar- 
iu Varus torward to acquit himſelf a notable cham- 
pion, ruſhed out with a party of the moſt reſolute 
horſe, and routed the front of the enemy, yet with 
{mall laughter 3 ſince, as there flew: many to ſup- 
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port their fellows, the fortune of the encounter chan: 
ged, and whoever had been keeneſt in purſuing, pro- 
ved only the laſt in flying. Nor indeed was this 
haſty ſtep taken by the approbation of Antonius, who 
judged that the iſſue would be ſuch as it happened. 
He now exhorted thoſe abaut him, to prepare with 
undaunted ſpirit for battle,and poſting his troops upon 
each hand, left a paſſage between for the reception 
of Varus and his horſemen, To the Legions order 
were diſpatched to arm : Over the country notice to 
the Cohorts was every where given, to-quit their 
pillage, and haſten the ſeveral neareſt ways to the 
combat. Varus in the mean time, in terrible af- 
fright, had conveyed himſelf into the thickeſt of 
his band, and upon them brought general dread, 
Routed they were, not the wounded only, but ſuch 
as had received no hurt, all miſerably ſtruggling under 
their own fears,and with ways ſtreight and obſtrutted, 

No part belonging to the duty of an undeunted 
commander or to that of a moſt courageous ſoldier, 
did Antonius omit during this conſternation, Such as 
were difinayed he animated, ſuch as had recoiled he 
ſtayed. Wherever the greateſt efforts were required, 
wherever any hope was preſented, he readily afliſted, 
here with counſel and orders, there with his ſword; 
to the enemy remarkable by his voice, to his oun 
ſoldiers manifeſt in-perſon. At laſt to ſuch a degree 
of ferrour he was tranſported, that with his jaydin 
be transfixt a ſtandardbearer, who was flying, and 
ſeizing the ſtandard, with it inſtantly confronted 
the foe. An hundred, and no more, ſtruck with 
ſhame to deſert their General, returned to the fight. 
From the place where they fought: they drew thei 
advantage and relief; for the way was but narrow; 
and the river too running behind (now that the 
bridge was broken) by its high banks and uncertain 
depth, interrupted the flight. This neceſſity it * 
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or perhaps it was fortune, which reſtored the forces 
of Veſpafian juſt ſinking under a defeat. As they were 
firmly compatted together, they ſuſtained, with 
ranks cloſe and impenetrable, the affaults of Y:tellins 
his men, who poured in, like a raſh multitude, looſe 
and unguarded: hence conſternation ſeized them, 
and diſmay. Antonius urged their diſorder, purſued 
the diſcomfired, broke and oyerthrew ſuch as ſtood. 
The reſt, the while, betook themſelves to plunder- 
ing, to making captives, to ſeizing horſes and arms, 
juſt as their ſeveral inclinations prompted them. Such 
too were the ſhouts of joy as to reach thoſe whom 
fear and flight had juſt before ſcattered over the 
country; and they now returned to ſhare in the vic- 
tory. . 
Four miles from Cremona were deſcried the re- 
fulgent Eagles of two Legions, that called Rapax, 
and that named 7talica, Thus far they had come, 
encouraged by the ſucceſs of their cavalry, who, in 
the firſt encounter, had proved victorious. But when 
fortune changed, they would not open their ranks, 
would not afford reception to their unfortunate 
friends, beaten and flying; would not advance to- 
wards the enemy nor take the opportunity of falling 
upon forces ſpent with fighting and long purſuit 5 
an opportunity which probably might have render'd 
them victorious. In truth, during proſperity they 
perceived not fo ſenſibly the uſe of a General, as in 
adverſity that they wanted him. Upon this body 
already fluctuating and irrefolute, the conquering ca- 
valry made an onſet, ſupported by Yipſtanus Meſſalla 
with the Auxiliaries from Mœſia; men who, howe- 
ver ſuddenly they had been levied, were in feats of 
war deemed equal to the ſoldiers - of the Legions. 
Moreover the neighbouring walls of Cremona, the 
ſurer hopes of refuge they yielded them, left them 
ſo much the Jeſs ſpirit to maintain the conflict. 
Vol. IV. P Neither 
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Neither did Antonius further urge his victory: 
He was mindful of the condition of his men and 
horſes, waſted with heavy fatigue and afflicted with 
many wounds, in a battle which, however ſucceſs. 
ful in the iſſue, had proved ſo doubtful and perillous. 
In the cloſe of the evening arrived the whole power 
of Veſpaſian s army. As they marched over hills of 
ſlain, and through the monuments and traces of a 
carnage ſo recent, they concluded the war to be com- 
pletely finiſhed, and inſiſted to be led directly to Cre. 
mona, either to bring theſe vanquiſhed forces to ſur. 
render, or to force the place. This was the plau- 
ſible language which openly they uſed : but privately 
every particular reaſoned with himſelf in the terms 
following; That the City, as it was ſituated ina 
© plain, might be taken by ftorm. In forcing an 
© entrance in the dark, they ſhould be prompted with 
the ſame reſolution, and have greater latitude for 
© ſpoiling. Now if they awaited the return of day, 
« preſently ſupplications would be offered, preſently 
© peace would be accepted; and for their toils and 
© wounds they ſhould only reap renown and the 
c _ of clemency, gratifications barren and vain; 
© but to the Commanders of Legions and principal 
< Officers would acerue the wealth of Cremona: 
© ſince to the ſoldiers belonged the plunder of a town 
© taken by the ſword, as to the Leaders, when gain- 
© ed by ſurrender” The authority of their Tribunes 
and Centurions they utterly ſlighted 3 and to drown 
the voice of any one who offered to reaſon with them, 
they thundered with their arms, ready to renounce 
all command unleſs they were forthwith led on. 

Antonius having now conveyed himſelf into the 
crowd, after he had by his preſence and authority 
procured ſilence, declared, © That of no part of their 
© glory, of no part of their recompence ſought bc 
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« to deprive men ſo well deſerving: but between an 
« army and its Leaders the duties were ſhared and 
« diſtinct, To the ſoldiers it appertained to dare 
« danger, to long for the combat. The Generals 
« ſhewed their excellence in providing againſt exigen- 
ces in concerting judicious meaſures z nay oftner by 
« patience and procraſtination, than by haſte and ha- 
« zard, their ſucceſs was obtained. As he had, at 
« the peril of his life, and by the dint of his ſword , 
promoted the late victory with all his might, he 
« was ready to contribute the aſſiſtance of his coun- 
« {els and opinion; parts eſſential to a General. In 
« truth, the difficulties to be encounter'd, admitted 
© noqueſtion or doubt; namely, the night, the un- 
known ſituation of the City, the enemy maſters of 
« it, on all hands opportunities for circumvention 
© and ambuſh, Enter they ought not, even though 
the gates were thrown open, even though it were 
c full % till after ſure ſearch and intelligence. 
« WoulG&They indeed begin the affault, while yet be- 
« reft of light to diſcoyer where lay the moſt eaſy 
© and acceſſible places, or what was the height of the 
* walls? Or before it was determined whether the 
City were to be attacked by miſſive engines and 
c flights of darts, or by works and machines for bat- 
c tery ?* Then turning round to particulars, he 
enquired of each, If with him he had brought a 
© hatched, a pickax, and other utenſils for beſieging 
© Towns ? As they owned that they had not; he 
cried, © With ſwords and ſpears alone can any hand 
* poſſibly break through and overthrow City walls ? 
© Should we he conſtrained to throw up a rampart gz 
* ſhould it prove neceſſary to ſhelter our felyes under 
© penthouſes of boards, and ſheds of hurdles 5 muſt 
: a not, in = 1 remain Fob = vulgar 
herd, ever thoughtleſs and improyident, impotent- 
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© ly ſtaring at the lofty towers and ſtrong bulwarks 
© of our enemies? Better it is to delay for one night; 
© and , when our warlike engines and machines att 
© brought, carry with us power and victory. 

At the ſame inſtant he diſpatched to Bedriacum 
the attendants and followers of the camp, accom- 
panied by the freſheſt of the cavalry, to bring a ſup. 
ply of proviſions, with whatever elſe the preſent exi- 
gency required. As the foldiers could not bear this 
but with impatience and regret, an inſurrection un 
juſt beginning, when ſome horſemen, who had ad- 
vanced cloſe to the walls of Cremona, there ſeized 
certain ſtragglers from thence. By them a diſcover 
was made, That fix Legions of Vitellius, and the 
© whole hoſt u hich had quartercd at Hoſtilia, having 
c learnt the defeat of their fellows, had that ſame 
© day marched thirty miles, and were juſt approach 
© ing arrayed for battle.“ The minds of the men, 
otherwiſe ſtubborn and ungovernable, upon this ter- 
rible alarm, became pliant and open to the counſel 
of their Commander. The third Legion he ordered 
to poſt themſclves upon the -Poſthumian _ 
Adjoining to it, upon the left, ſtood the ſeventh, 
called Galbiana in the plain; next to this the ſe 
venth named Claudiana, to which a common ditch, 
ſuch as the country preſented, ſerved for an en- 
trenchment, Upon the right was placed the eighth, 
in fields open to the great road; then the thirteenth, 
interſperſed in a cloſe copſe. Such was the diſpol- 
tion of the ſeveral Eagles and Enſigns of the Legi. 
ons. The ſoldiers were intermixt in the dark, att 
allotment of chance. Next to the third Legion 
ſtood the banner of the Prætorians; the auxiliary 
Cohorts upon the wings; and the Cavalry covered 
the flanks and the rear. Sido and Tralicus Rom SUue- 
via, at the head of a choice band of their nation, 
ſerved in the foremoſt ranks, "FN 1 
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Now the army of Vitellius, who in all diſcretion 
ought to have reſted at Cremona, and, having by 
meat and ſleep recover'd their vigour, fiercely beſet 
the enemy next day, and puſhed them to an over- 
throw, while ſpent and diſabled with cold and faſ- 
ting; yet, wanting a ruler and deſtitute of counſel, 
about the third hour of the night, ruſhed precipi- 
tately upon the forces of Veſpaſian already prepared 
and cven embattled. Under what form they came 
W on to the afſault, I care not undertake to explain, diſ- 
W order'd as it was by darkneſs and their own rage: 
though others have recounted, that the fourth Le- 
gion named Macedonica occupied the right wing; 
that the fifth and fifteenth, ſtrengthened with the 
vVexillaries of the ninth, the ſecond, and the twen- 
W ticth, (all three Britiſh Legions) conſtituted the 
main battle, and, that the ſixteenth, the two and 
W twentieth, and the firſt, furniſhed the left wing. The 
W ſoldiers of thoſe called Rapax and Italica had ming- 
led themſelves throughout all the companies. The 
W cavalry and auxiliary. bands choſe their own ſtation. 
W During the whole night the combat held ambiguous, 
W ſhitting, tragical ; now deſtructive to theſe, anon to 
W thoſe. Nothing availed bravery, and nothing ſtrength, 
nor in truth the eyes, now deprived of diſcernment. 
In both hoſts the arms were alike, and the watch 
word of each, by being frequently asked and repeat- 
ed, became known to the other : Intermingled with- 
out diſtinction were the ſtandards, juſt as oppoſite 
parties could ſeize them from their enemies, and pull 
them hither and thither. Moſt ſorely beſet was the 
ſeventh Legion, one lately by Galba enrolled. Out 
of it fix Centurions of principal rank were ſlain, and 
ſome of the Enſigus were taken. The Eagle itſelf 
Atilius Verus had preſerved z the chief Centurion 
this, who in its defence flew heaps of the enemy, and 
at laſt periſhed himſelf, 
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To his ſinking battalions Antonius adminifter'd 
ſupport, by calling to their aſſiſtance the body of Pr 
torians. They at the firit encounter repulſed the foe, 
and anon ſuffered a repulſe. For, the ſoldiers of I. 
tellius had now removed their miſſive engines, and 
planted them upon the ridge of the Poſthumian wy, 
that thence with more room and over the clear fielch 
they might diſcharge their deadly contents, which 
before flew at random, and without annoying the 
Foe, ſmote the buſhes. One of amaſing bulk, of the 
ſort called Baliſtæ, belonging to the fifteenth Legion, 
. overthrew the enemy's ranks, by pouring upon them 
great maſſy ſtores 3 and deſtruction more extenline 
had followed, but for two common ſoldiers, who ad. 
ventur'd upon an exploit of ſignal renown, From 
amongſt the ſlain they furniſhed themſelves with 
ſhields, and paſſing undiſcover'd, cut the ligatures 
and ſprings of the engines. They were indeed pre- 
ſently ſlaughter'd, and thence their names have pe- 

-riſhed : Of the action itſelf, no doubt is made. To 

neither ſide was fortune yet leaning, when the night 
being well nigh ſpent, the moon riſing preſented the 
contending armies to ſight, but deceived the eye, 
More favourable however ſhe proved to that ot J, 
paſian, as ſhe ſhone upon their backs : for, againl 
the ſhadows of the men and horſes, thus magyvilted, 
as againſt their real bodies, the darts and arrows of 
the enemy were deceittully directed, and fell ere 
they reached their aim, The bands of Vitellius, who 
from the reflection in front ſtood clear in view, were 
expoſed, quite defenceleſs and ſurprized, to be gal- 
led by men who thus annoyed them as it were from 
a hiding place. 

Antonius therefore, now that he could diſtinguiſh 


his on men, and be by them diſtinguiſhed, ſet him i 


ſelf to animate them ſeverally by different inſtigati- 
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ons, ſome by ſhame and reproof, many by applauſe 
and exhortation, all by hopes and A the 
Legions from Pannonia he asked, From what mo- 
« tive they had again betaken themſelves to arms? 
« This was the field in which they might obliterate 
the ſtain of their former diſgrace ; here they might 
recover their glory. Then turning to thoſe from 
Mcſia, he rouſed them, © As the men who began the 
© revolt, and were the firſt moyers of the war. In 
c yain they had defied the powers of Vitellius with 
© big words and menaces, if they could not bear 
© their looks and blows. In this manner he reaſon- 
ed with ſuch as he happened to accoſt. To the third 
Legion he diſcourſed more copiouſly, and to their 
memory recalled their feats of renown ancient and 
late; How under Anthony they had overthrown the 
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© long ſince diſcomfited the Sarmatians. He next 
applied, with great wrath, to the Prætorians. For 


ih FX you, ſaid he, if you conquer not now, what other 


It © General will ever receive you, what other camp 
de will admit you, who are no longer ſoldiers, but 
e. degraded ? Yonder amongſt the foes are your ban- 
„ders and your arms, and yonder, if you are van- 
it WF © quiſhed, death abides you; for, of your ſhame 
* you have already ſeen the end. There enſued from 
of every quarter cries and ſhoutings 3 and juſt then the 
* third Legion, according to the Cuſtom in Syria, 
v0 i paid their adoration to the riſing ſun. From this 
1 incident a rumour flew, whether fortuitous or by 


the General contrived, © That Mucianm was arrived, 
and between the armies mutual ſalutations had paſ- 
* ſed,” Inſtantly they preſſed to a cloſer charge, as 
f really reinforced by freſh ſuccours. In truth, Vitel- 
ur his hoſt were already become looſer and disjoined; 
as men who, without a Leader to controul them, 


Parthians, under Corbulo the Armenians 5 and not 


cloſed 
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cloſed or opened juſt as particulars were moved by 


the impulſe of their own fury or fear. When Ants. 
nius perceived them diſorder'd and plying, he puſhe 
them vehemently with a ſtrong and condenſed band 
and their ranks yielding were utterly broken: not 
was it poſſible to reſtore them, as they were embar. 
raſſed and obſtructed by their own carriages and en- 
gines. The conquerors too, eager to purſue, coyer. 
ed in parties the whole way. The more ſignal wa 
this ſlaughter, for that in it a ſon ſlew his father, 
I ſhall here recount the fact and the names of the 
men, as the ſame are recorded by Vipſt anus Meſſalt; 
Julius Manſuetus, a native of Spain, liſting in the 
Legion called Rapaæ, left behind him at home a fon, 
then a Boy. He afterwards growing up, and having 
been under Galba enrolled into the ſeventh Legion, 
happened here to confront his father, and wounded 
him fo that he fell. Whilſt he rifled this his Parent 
juſt expiring, he was by him known, and knew hin 
again. He then embraced his pale corpſe, and with 
a voice doleful and ſad, ſupplicated the manes of hi 
father © to be attoned, nor to hold him in horrour 
© asa parricide; upon the public only the crime was 
© to be charged; and, in a general tumult of civil 
© arms, poor and diminutive was the part of a fingle 
© ſoldier. He at the ſame time lifted up the body, 
digged a grave, and towards his parent diſcharged 
the laſt duty. Such who were neareſt obſerved what 
paſſed, as did then many more. Hence through the 
whole hoſt the wonderful accident flew, with many 
Wailings, and with bitter execration upon à wat 
thus unnatural and barbarous. Yet with ner the 
more reluctance they proceeded firſt to butcher, then 
to ſpoil their kinſmen, their relations, nay their bre- 
thren. They tell, what a crying iniquity has been 


done, and do it. 
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Upon their approach to Cremona, there preſent- 
ed it ſelf a task altogether new and immenſe. In the 
War againſt Ocho, the ſoldiers from Germany had 
pirched their camp quite, round the walls, and quite 
round their camp had drawn a great trench; and to 
this too had ſince added freſh bulwarks. Ar fight of 
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i all theſe the conquerors were checked, and hcfitated, 
Jas in truth their Leaders were unreſolved what di- 
4 WE rctions to give. To proceed to the aſſault with an 
. army already waſted and weary with the continued 
i: WW toils of a day and a night, were an enterprize full of 
1; WS gificulty ; and, as no ſuccour or refuge was nigh, it 
i were full of danger. If to Bedriacum they ſhould 
i return, intolerable were the fatigue from a journey 


ſo long, and vain and abortive would then prove their 
victory gained. Should they here ſtay and encamp, 
this too was a courſe to be dreaded ſo near the enemy: 
for that by a ſudden ſally he might attack and diſtreſs 
the men when diſperſed and employed in their works. 
Above all their apprehenſions was that adminifter'd 
by their own ſoldiers, men apter to tempt perils than 
to bear delays. To them all meaſures that were ſafe 
were diſtaſteful, and in feats of temerity they placed 
their hopes: ſo that for all the ſlaughter which they 


ſuffered, for all their gorirgs,- and their blood ſpilt, 
6 they found full compenſation in the luſt and fruition 
nat To this humour Antonius yielded, and ordered the 


ſoldiers, in the form of a ring, to inveſt the en- 
trenchment for an equal affaulr. - At firſt the con- 
fict was maintained by diſtant vollies of ſtones and 
arrows 3 whence upon the torces of Veſpaſian the ſo- 
reſt havock fell, as againſt them blows were dealt 
with force ſuperior from above. Anon he aſſizned 
differcnt ſtations to the L gions, round the ramparts 
and againſt the ſeveral gat s; that by thus dividing 
the task into lots the coward might be diſtinguiſhed 
Vol, IV. - Q from 
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from the brave, and a competition for glory animate 
all. To the third Legion and the ſeventh belonged 
the quarter facing the road to Bedriacum; as did 
that upon the right hand to the eighth, and to the 
ſeventh named Claxdiana, The ardour of the thir- 
teenth Legion carried them directly to the Port to. 
wards Brixia. There enſued a ſhort reſpite, til 
from the neighbouring fields were brought ſpade; 
and pickaxes by ſome, by others hooks and ladders, 
Then raifing their ſhields over their heads, and 
thence forming a continued ſhell, under its ſhelter 
they advanced to the foot of the bulwarks. On both 
fides was poſſeſſed the military proweſs of Roman; 
The bands of Vitellius hurled down quantities af 
ſtones immenſcly large; and as the ſhell thus batter. 
ed became looſe and tottering, with ſpears and 

poles they pierced and rent it, till they had thy 
quite diflolved the contexture of the ſhields z the 
beat to the ground the men beneath, and ſlaughter 
or maimed them with huge havock. l | 
The onſet began to ſlacken and diſcontinue, till 
the Leaders who found the ſoldiers exhauſted, and 
unmoved by exhortations barren of profit, pointed 
to Cremona and offered it as their ſpoil. Whether 
by Hormus this device was ſtarted, as Meſſalla re- 
counts, or whether more credit be due to the autho- 
rity of Caius Plixims, who charges it upon Antonin; 
is a doubt which 1 cannot eafily clear. I ſhall only 
ſay that, even in this proceeding, crying and hot 
ble as it was, neither did Antonixs, nor did Horn, 
in the leaſt vary from the courſe of their paſt live 
and infamy. Thus encouraged nothing could ſcare of 
retard the men: regardleſs of wounds and blood, 
they laboured to demoliſh the rampart, preſſed and 
battered the gates, ſtood upon the ſhoulders of oft 
another, climbed upon the ſhell of ſhields 2 
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ſtored, and ſeized the weapons in the hands of the 
enemy, nay the hands too which held them. Toge- 
ther headlong tumbled the heal and the mamed, fuch 
as were half dead with ſuch as were juſt dying; and 
together they periſhed under various forms: ſo that 
here in all its ghaſtly. views, the horrors of death 
were diſplayed. he 

By the feventh Legion and the third the fierceſt 
conflict was maintained. The General too, Auto- 
ni, with a ſelect detachment of Auxiliaries, exer- 
ted himſelf in the ſame quarter. When the party of 
Vitellins were no longer able to ſuſtain the ſhock of 
men all obſtinately combined-to ſucceed or die, and 
as their diſcharges from above were all diſſipated by 
the ſhell of ſhields below ; they at laſt hurled down 
upon the afſailants the miſſive engine itſelf, huge and 
ponderous as it was. As this failed not to cruth and 
overwhelm thoſe upon whom it fell, ſo in its own 
overthrow it involved that of the pinacles and ridge 
of the ramparts. At the ſame inſtant the tower ad- 
joining yielded to the continual vollies of ſtones, and 
fell, Whiſt here the ſeventh Legion, formed. into 
a band ſharp in front, ſtrove to enter, the third with 
their ſwords and axes broke the gate. That (aius 
Voluſius, a ſoldier of the third Legion, was the firſt 
who forced an entrance,is apparent from the.concur- 
rence of all hiſtorians, He having mounted the ram- 
part, puſhed down all who reſiſted, and by his hand 
and his voice manifeſting himſelf to his fellows, cried 
aloud that the camp was taken. The reſt then burſt 
in: for Vitellius his men were reduced to utter diſmay 
and leaping with great hurry from the battlements, 
Wirh the bodies of .the ſlain was filled the whole 
ſpace between the camp and Cremona. 
Here again was preſented a new ſcene of difficul- 
ties and fatigues, the walls of the City mighty and 
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high, ſtrong towers of ſtone, with vaſt bats of iron 
the gate ſecured, the ſoldiers already brandiſhing 
their inſtruments of deſtruction, the inhabitants nu- 
merous and devoted to the party of Vtellius, in the 
town a grert part of Italy aſſembled at the fair now 


holden there upon ſtated days: An incident this 
which to thoſe who defended it- yielded matter of 
ſuccour, becauſe of the multitude 3 and, to thoſe 
who attacked it, matter of ſtimulation, becauſe of 
the prey. Antonius ordered fire to be immediately 
ſet ro all the moſt ſumptuous and beautiful buildings 
in the neighbourhood of the City; if peradventure 
the people of Cremona might, by ſeeing their poſ. 
ſeſſions deſtroyed, be induced to change tneir alle- 
giance. Into ſuch houſes as ſtood near the walls and 
in height exceeded the battlements, he conveyed all 
his braveſt men, cnow to fill the upper ſtories tron 
whence with rafters, tiles and flaming torches, the 
drove away all who mad: oppoſition. 

Already the Legions had compacted and formed 
themſelves into a ſhell, whilſt others were now pou- 
ring volleys of ſtones and darts, when the bravery of 
the Vitellian bands by little and little began to droop, 
Each,in proportion as he excelled in rank,was forward 
to yield to fortune: they feared that, were Cremona 
too once ſtormed, there would be no longer room 
for pardon left, and all the fury of the conquerors 
would recoll, not upon the rabble of ſoldiers, bare 
and indigent, but upon the Tribunes and Centuri- 
ons, men whoſe blood promiſed booty. The com- 
mon men perſiſted in their appoſition, they who bey- 
ond the preſent think not, and from the lownels of 
their lot derive the greater ſafety. They roved 
through the ſtreets, or lay retired in the houſes, and 
ſought not pcace even at a time when they had drop- 
ped all efforts of war. The chief Officers mn 
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the name and images of Yitellius : from Cecina too 
they removed his bonds (for even then he was under 
them) and beſought him to plead in their behalf tor 
mercy. As he denied their ſuit and ſwelled with 
baughtineis and ſcorn, they perſevered to importune 
him with many tears. The laſt inſtance this ſurely 
and the bigheſt of affliction and abaſement, when ſo 
many brave men were reduced to ſupplicate the ſuc- 
cour of à traitor, Next they hung from the walls 
the ſacred hoods and vails from the Temples 3 and, 
when Antonius had ordered all violence to be ſtayed, 
they bore forth their Eagles and Banners. After 
followed the ſorro ful hoſt without their arms, and 
with their eyes faſtened to the ground. Around 
them gathered the conquerors, and at firſt infulted 
them with revilings, nay were near chaſtiſing them 
with blows: yet, as it was perceived how tamely _ 

the vanquiſhed preſented their p:rſons and faces to 
all indignities, how they had relinquiſhed all pride 
and fierceneſs, and bore with ſignal patience all their 
calamities, it began to be remember'd, that theſe 
were the ſame men, who having gained the late vic- 
tory at Bedriacum, had tempered their ſucccfs with 
lenity. But, as ſoon as Cecina approached, arrayed 
and attended with Lictors and the Robe of State, 
and paſſed in the pomp of Conſul, through a lane 
purpoſely made in the throng, rage ſcized the con- 
quering hoſt, With his pride they bitterly upbraid- 
ed him, with his cruelty 3 nay, ſuch is the abhor- 
rence naturally annext to deeds of villany, that they 
even uphraided him for his revolt. Antonius chec- 
ked their violence, and furnifhing him with a guard, 

ſent him away towards Yeſpaſian. - 
The populace of Cremona, the while, were ſorely 
oppreſſed amongſt ſuch a multitude of armed men. 
They were in truth threatened with a ay A 
Acre, 
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ſacre, till, by the entreaties of the Leaders, the n- 
ging ſoldiers became afſwaged, Antonius moreover 
calling an afſembly made a ſpeech, full of high ap- 
plauſes upon the conquerors, full of gentleneſß to. 
wards the vanquiſhed. To Cremona his expreſſions 
boded neither mercy nor wrath. The army, beides 
their inherent luſt of plunder, were ſtimulated by ag 
old rancour to ſeek the overthrow of that Colony, 
The inhabitants were believed, even in the war a. 
gainſt Otho, to have ſupported the cauſe of Vitelliu. 
Soon after, when the thirteenth Legion had been left 
to rear an Amphitheatre there, as the lower Citi- 
zens every where have ſpirits pert and ſcornful, they 
of Cremona had with biting and petulant jeſts con- 
ſtantly provoked and derided the men. To heighten 
this ill humour and deſpight there concurred the late 
combat of Gladiators preſented there by Cecina, and 
that the ſame place had been now twice the feat of 
the war, that it had furniſhed the army of Viteliu 
with provihons, that even ſome of the women were 
flain in the fight, carried thither by their paſſionate 
zeal for the cauſe, Moreover, by means of the Fair, 
the City, though in itſelf very rich, was filled with 
a diſplay of wealth till more abundant. The other 
Leaders were all eclipſed by Antonius. Upon hm 
his ſignal fortune and fame drew all eyes. He, to 
waſh himſelf from the ſtains of blood, had preſent 
recourſe to a bath, where a word which he happen- 
ed to drop, was quickly remarked and divulged. A 
he complained of the imperfect warmth, he added, 
that © it would ſuddenly prove abundantly hot.” A 
ſaying this which, tho pleaſantly uttered to his faves, 
upon him the whole odium and indignation 
of the Public, as if by this he had given the watch 
word for, ſetting fire to Cremona, which was alread) 
all-in a blaze. 4 
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into it there had ruſhed forty thouſand men, all 
| in their arms; of the baſe retainers to the camp, a 
greater number and more abandoned to feats of licen- 
riouſneſs and barbarity, No ſecurity accrued from 
the age of perſons, none from dignity of place, and 
neither proved a reſtraint from joining acts of con- 
ſupration to thoſe of murder, and acts of murder to 
thoſe of conſtupration. Men ſtooping under a load 
of years, and matrons paſt their age, as they would 
yield no price, were dragged along in mockery and 
mirth. hen in their way there fell any virgin 
grown, or lovely boy; after all the limbs of the ten- 
der prey were rent aſunder by the ſtruggles and com- 
petition of theſe ſons of cruelty ; then, in the rage 
of diſappointment. With their bloody hands they 
butchered each other, whilſt from the ſeveral Tem- 
ples they were carrying loads of treaſure, or the ſa- 
cred gifts and ornaments of mafly gold, every one 
under a burthen of his own, they were themſelves 
ſpoiled and ſlaughtered by others who were ſtronger. 
Some deſpiſing the buoty which was preſent and ob- 
vious, by mercileſs tortures and ſtripes forced the 
proprietors to ſearch out whatever they had con- 
cealed, to dig up whatever they had buried. In their 
hands they bore flaming torches : Theſe they threw, 
as notable ſport, into empty houſes, ſuch as they 
had juſt ſtripped, and into Temples which they had 
firſt made deſolate. And, as in an army different in 
language and cuſtoms, an army variouſly compoſed, 
of Roman Citizens, of confederates and of ſtrangers x 


, various too and different were their paſſions and pur- 
) ſuits z and to every one ſome or other act of violence 
d ſeemed right : nor was any act vhatſbeyer forborn 


as unjuſt, During four whole days did Cremona 

J bear depredations and the flames. When under the 

fury of the fire all things, whether ſacred or 1 
b ev —— 6 12 4 ELIED W.: © a 
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had ſubſided, the Temple of Adephitis, ſtanding with. 
out the walls, remained intire, whether, by its ſitu- 
ation, not expoſed, or by the interpolition of the 
Goddefs preſerved, 

Such was the end of Cremona, two hundred and 
eighty ſix years after its riſe. It was founded under 
the Conſulthip of Tiberius Sempronius, and Publins 
Cornelius, when Hannibal was ready to fall into Ita- 
ly, as a barrier againſt the Gauls on the other (ide 
the Po, or any other power meditating an irrup jon 
from beyond the Alps. Thus it grew and flouriſhed 
in number of people, convenience of rivers, richneſ 
of territory, and affinities with other nations of Italy, 
a Colony in all our foreign wars never hurt, but in 
our civil diſſent ions ſignally - unhappy. Antonius, 
ſtruck with ſhame for the barbarity committed, which 
upon him was continually drawing freſh abhorrence; 
iſſued a public order, That no one ſhould preſume 
© to hold captive any citizen of Cremona,* Vain 
too and unprofitable to the ſoldiers had ſuch prey been 
rendered by the unanimous combination of Italy, to 
refuſe the purchaſe of ſuch for their ſlaves. Thus 
they who had them began to murder them. When 
this inhumanity became known, their kindred and 
relations made haſte to redeem them. Shortly after 
the remainder of the people returned to Cremona, 
The places of public reſort, and the Templcs were 
reſtorcd by the liberality and contribution of the 
Colony. They had moreover, to encourage them, 
ſpecial countenance and exhortation from pn. 

For the reſt 3 as through putrefaction and carcaſes 
the ground was polluted and noiſome, the yanquiſh- 
ers could not long lodge upon the ruins in which the 
City was buried. They therefore retired three miles 
from thence, and finding the ſoldiers of / itellius ſcat · 
tered and diſmayed, replaced them again, each under 
his former banner, Over Illyricum too they * 
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ſed the conquered Legions; leſt, as the civil 
war till ſubſited, they might form dangerous 
deſigns. They thereafter ſent meſſengers into Bri- 
tain and into both Spains, there to blazon their 
victory 3 as into Gaul they alſo diſpatched Julius 
Calenus a Tribune, and into Germany Alpinus Mon- 
tanus Commander of a Cohort, two Officers choſen 
for oſtentation and parade, as the latter was of 
Treves, the former an Eduan, both partizans of Vi- 
telins. At the ſame time, guards were poſted up- 
on the paſſes of the Alps, from a jealouſy entertained 
of Germany, as if for the ſuccour of Vitellius that 
country were arming. oem odd. 
Now Vitellins, when Cecina was departed, having 
in a few days after cauſed Fabius Valens to take the 
field, abandoning the functions of an Emperor, ſmo- 
thered all his cares in voluptuouſneſs and exceſs, 
made no warlike preparations, by no military exer- 
eiſes preſerved the vigour of the ſoldiers, by no pa- 
thetic harangues inſpired them with confidence and 
zeal, ſhewed himſelf not in public, nor courted the 
affection of the people, but buried in the bowers and 
alleys of his gardens, had in oblivion equally drowned 
all thoughts of things paſt, preſent, and future; like 
certain beaſts ſo liſtleſs and heavy, that if you throw 
them but provender, lye ſtill for ever, reſigned to 
ſtupidity and ſlumbering. Under this plight of ſloth 
and gluttony, in the grove at Aricinum, he was 


alarmed with tidings of the deſertion of Lucilius Baſ- 


ſus, and the defection of the Fleet at Ravenna. Soon 
after came another melancholy account yet blended 
with joy, that Cecina had revolted but by the army 
was caſt into bonds. In his ſpirit undiſcerning and 
ſtupid, joy overcame anxity. - Back he returned to 
Rome with mighty alacrity and exultation, and * 
a full aſſembly accumulated many praiſes upon the 


duty and deyotion of the ſoldiers. Upon Publins Sa- 
Vol. IV. R binus, 
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binus, Captain of the Prætorian Guards, becauſe of 
his intimacy with Cecina, he ordered chains to be 
put, and in his place ſubſtituted Alphenus Varus, 
Hie preſently after met the Senate, and to them 
addreſſed himſelf in a ſpeech purpoſely framed, with 
ftrains high and boaſting. To theſe the Senators re. 
plied in many flights of elaborate flattery. The firf 
who propoſed judgment to paſs againſt Cecina, a judg: 
ment deadly and terrible; was Lucius Vitellius. Im- 
mediately all the reſt, in a ſtile of indignation wel 
ſtudied, declared their abhorrence, That he who ws 
© Conful ſhould thus betray the Commonweal, be 
© who was General, e he, upon whom 
© had been poured riches ſo vaſt, public honours ſo 
c many, his friend and benefactor. Thus they ap- 
ared to complain in behalf of Vitellius, but in rev 
ity uttered their own juſt grief and reſentment, In 
all their ſpeeches not a man droped the leaſt invettive 
againſt the oppoſite Leaders. They only blamed * the 
© miſtake and indiſcfetion ' of the armies,” and with 
great circumſpection avoided all mention of Yeſps- 
ſian. One too was found who by ſervile court ob- 
tained the Conſulſhip for one day, (as ſo much te. 
mained of Cecina's term) with infinite deriſion upon 
him who beſtowed, as well as upon him who accep- 
ted. Upon the laſt day of October, Raſcius Regulus 
began this his Magiſtracy, and with the day his Ma- 
giſtracy ended. It was by wiſe men obſer ved, that 
"never till then had one Conſul been ſubſtituted to an- 
other, till the office were firſt abrogated, or a law ſo- 
Emnly publiſhed. For there had been before a Con- 
ful for one day, Caninins Rebilus, during the Ditt:- 
*torthip of Julius Ceſar," at a jucture when offices were 
9 — 82 to gratify ſuch as had merited iu the civil 
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During theſe days was publicly known. the death 


of Junius Bleſus, and employed the tongues of all men. 


Concerning it I have learnt the following account. 
Vitellius, whilſt he laboured under a grievous mala- 
dy ia the gardens of Ser vilius, perceived, during the 
night, a tower in the neighbourhood, illuminated 
with multitude. of lights. As he. exprefſed curioſity 
to know. the occaſion, he was informed, That (Ce- 
© cina Tuſcus celebrated at his houſe a great banquet 
for many gueſts, but the. foremoſt in dignity Was 


8 Junius Bleſus. In recounting, particulars, terrible 


aggravations were made and every thing miſrepre- 
ſented, What pompous preparations and parade, 
© to what flights of gayety and mad revellings they 
had let looſe their minds. Nor were there wanting 
ſome to arraign Tuſcus.himſclf and others: But they 
charged Bleſus as more criminal than all, That 
« whilt the Emperor languiſhed under ſickneſs, he 
© thus kept days of feſtivity and rejoicing“ When 
to ſuch as eagerly watck the paſſions:and diſguſts of 
Princes, it appeared manifeſt, that the Emperor was 
exaſpcrated, and that the doom of Bleſus might be 
accompliſhed, upon Lucius Fitelins was. preſently 
devolved the task of maintaining the accuſation, He, 
from a ſpirit of malignity and envy, bearing ſpecial 
enmity to Bleſus, for that in a reputation glorious 
and popular, he ſo far ſurpaſſed himſelf, contami- 
nated with every ſort of infamy, went directly and 
opening the Emperor's chamber, catched in his arms 
the Emperor's ſon, and before him fell upon his 
knees. To the other, who. enquired into the cauſe 
of ſuch his confuſion, he anſwered, That from no 
© dread of his own, from no anxiety. for himſelf, he 
came thus to pour out his prayers and tears ; No; 
© it was for his brother, it was for the children of 
© his brother, that theſe. prayers were uttered and 

vol.... 1 4 oa.  '- 


I ſhall repeat the very words) that he had glutted 
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© theſe tears flowed. In vain was Yeſpaſian feared, 
© he whom ſo many German Legions, whom ſo ma- 
© ny Provinces, all faithful and brave, whom final! 
© tracts ſo immenſe of land and ſea, concurred to re. 
© pell and confine to regions far remote. It behoved 
© him rather to guard againſt an enemy within the 
© walls of Rome, nay an enemy in his own boſom , 
one who for his anceſtors boaſted the una Houſe 
© and that of Mark Anthony; one ſprung from the 
© race of the Caſars, and officiouſly preſenting him. 
© ſelf to the ſoldiets, to win their affections by his 
* complaiſance, to raiſe their admiration of his mag. 
© nificence,. Upon this object centered the minds 
© of all men, whilſt Vitellis, regardleſs of friends 
© and enemies, cheriſhed his ſupplanter, him who 
© from amidſt the frolicks and wantonneſs of ban- 
© queting, beheld the pains and agonies of the Prince, 
© Upon the Emperor it was'incumbent for this night's 
© infolent and ill timed mitth, to repay him with a 
© night doleful and deadly; whence he "might be 
© convinced that Vitellius ſtill lived, that he ſtill 
c reigned, and, ſhould fate happen to remove him, 
© had a ſon to ſucceed him. 

Whilſt between the iniquity propoſed and fear for 
himſelf Vitellius wavered under perplexity and diſ- 
may, leſt by deferring the doom of Beſus he ſhould 
haſten his own, and from openly ordering the execu· 
tion much public hate and horror might enſue, he 
found it the beſt expedient to diſpatch him by pot- 
ſon. To the guilr of this black exploit he added cre- 
dit and proof, by viſiting Bleſus in his laſt moments, 
with glaring marks of joy. He was alſo heard to 
drop an expreſſion full of barbat ity, by declaring (for 


© his eyes by beholding the death of his enemy.” In 
Bleſus, beſides the ſignal ſplendor of his rare, 1 
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the elegance of his life and accompliſhments, there 
had been found faith and allegiance not to be chan- 
ged. Hehad been before courted by Cecina and other 
Grandees of rhe party, to join with them againſt Vi- 
tellius, whom even then they were caſting off whilſt 
his cauſe yet proſpered without check; but, with 
conſtancy unſhaken he rejedted their ſuit, and ever 
ſuewed himfelf a man void of all ſtain, free from all 
faction, fond of no ſudden elevation whatſoever, and 
ſo much leſs fond of 'Sovereignty, that he narrowly 
miſſed being deemed worthy of it. | f 
Fabius Valens, in the mean time, at the head of 
a huge and effeminate hoſt of eunuchs and harlots, 
advancing with a pace too ſlack and indolent for one 
who proceeded to war, received tidings ſent expreſs, 
that Lucilins Baſſas had to the enemy betrayed the 
Fleet at Ravenna : and had he quickened his march, 
he might have prevented the defection of Cecina, then 
halting, or at leaſt overtaken the Legions ere the 
battle had been 'risked. Nor were there wanting 
ſome to adviſe him, © That with a few faithful at- 
© tendants, chuſing private ways, and avoiding Ra- 
© venna, he ſhould travel directly to Hoſtilia or Cre- 
mona. To others it ſeemed more eligible, to ſend 
to Rome for the Prætorian Guards, and then with 
© powerful band force their way.“ He himſelf, 
yielding to fruitleſs procraſtinations, waſted in con- 
ſulting the opportunities for acting. Anon, ſligh - 
ing both theſe" counſels, and ſhewing neither ſuffici- 
ent reſolution nor ſufficient providence, he choſe a 
part which in defperate exigencies is ever the worſt, 
by following a middle courſe ; He wrote to Vitellius, 
and defired ſuccours. . | $1295 
From Vitellius came three Cohorts with the Squa- 
drou of horſe from Britain: a number ill concerted, 
too great to be led by ſtealth, not great enough to 
break through the enemy. For Valens; even 
A 
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all the diſtreſs and peril that : encompaſſed him, he 
forbore not to earn freſh infamy, but was branded 
for rioting in wicked and impure pleaſures, and for 
defiling the houſes of his ſeveral hoſts with feats of 
adultery and conſtupration. He was inveſted with 
power, he was furniſhed with treaſure, and he was 
now exerting the laſt efforts of debauchery in the o- 
verthrow of his fortune. At laſt, upon coming of 
the foot and horſe, appeared the unhappy, abſurdity 
of the meaſures taken; ſince a band ſo ſmall, howe- 
ver faithful in their adherence they had been, - were 
neither able to march through an enemy's. country, 
nor had with them brought perfect ſteadineſs and f- 
delity. They were, however, checked by ſhame, and 
by reverence for the preſence of their General; te- 
ſtraints theſe, which were not likely to laſt amongſt 
men thirſting after dangers, hardened againſt all ſenſe 
of reproach and diſhonour. Moved with this appre. 
henſion, and retaining with himſelf a few ſuch a 
had not changed their affections upon the change of 
fortune, . he ſent forward the Cohorts to Ariminum: 
The Cavalry he ordered to guard their rear. He 
himſelf turning aſide bent his courſe to Umbria, and 
from thence to Etruria. Having here learnt the iſ. 
ſue of the battle at Cremona, he conceived. a deſig 
no wiſe daſtardly, nor one which, had it, been ac. 
compliſhed, would have produced very. terrible e- 
vents. He propoſed to embark for Narbon Gaul, 
and landing upon any part of that coaſt, rouſe all the 
Provinces of Gaul, and all the Roman forces there, 
as alſo the ſeveral. nations of Germany, and thence 
a new. War. 19 » ; : * | 

\- Againſt the Garriſon of Ariminum, diſmayed up- 
on the departure of Valens, Cornelius Fuſcus advanced 
with an army, and ſending ſmall gallies round the 
neighbouring ſhore, beſet them by land and ſea, He 
alſo poſleſſed himſelf of the plains of Umbria, we 
p 7 , - 0 
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of the territorĩes of Picenum all along the Adriatick 
Gulph. Thus between Veſpaſian and Vitellius all 1- 
taly was ſhared, and the ridges of the Apennine the 
common boundary. Fabius Valens having embarked 


in the Port of Piſa, wes by a contrary wind or a 


calm, forced to land at Monaco. Not far from 
thence abode Marinus Maturus, Procurator of the 
Maritime Alps, à faithful adherent to Vitellis, one 
who, though all the country round eſpouſed the op- 
poſite party, had never ſwerved from his allegiance: 
From him Valens found a kind reception, but was 
deterred by him from venturing raſhly into Narbon 
Gaul. His followers at the ſame time began to 
warp, their faith yielding to the force of fear. For 
into the oath to Veſpaſian, Valerius Paulinus the Pro- 
curator had drawn all the States round about; an 
Officer this of known bravery, and Feſpaſiar's friend 
before his elevation. In the Colony of Forojulium 
too, as a City which commanded all acceſs from the 
ſea, he held a garriſon, conſiſting 6f men diſcharged 
by Vitellius, now again all invited to take arms, and 
all frankly reſuming them. So much the greater alſo 
was his ſway, for that Forojulium was his native 
City ; and amongſt the Prætorians he poſſeſſed much 
perſonal reverence, as having been once their Tribune. 
Moreover the inhabitants, through partiality to their 
fellow. citizen, and in proſpect of aggrandiſing 
themſelves, exerted all their might to ſupport the 

party. When all theſe; terrible difpofitions with 
ſuch care ſettled, and by the voice of rumour amply 
heightened, were currently related amongſt the ad- 
herents of Vitellius, already anxious and perplexed, 
Fabius Valens returned directly to his veſſels with four 
of the Emperor's. body guard; three friends, and as 
many Centurions. To Maturus and the reſt, if they 
liſted to ſtay, and ſwear to Veſpaſian, full liberty was 
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lefr. For what remains ; to Falens the ſea douhtleſi 
yielded greater ſecurity than any abode in cities or 
upon the ſhore 3 but, whilſt he remained under pain- 
ful doubt about his future fortune, and rather cer- 
tain what to avoid than upon what to rely, he was 
by the violence of contrary winds driven upon the 
Stechades, Iſtands near Marſeilles. There fome gal 
lies, purpoſely ſent by Panlinus, took him priſoner, 
When Valens was taken, all places followed the 
fortune of the conqueror; as in Spain the example 
began from the firſt Legion named Adjatrix, which, 
in tenderneſs. to the memory of Otho, bearing deſ- 
pight to Vitellius, drew at this time along with it 
the tenth alſo and the ſixth. Nor, in the Provinces 
of Gaul, was any heſitation found. And, as in Bri- 
tain ſignal was the affection found for Yeſpaſtan; who 
had, in the reign of Claudius, commanded the. ſe 
cond Legion there, and acquitted himfelf with great 
glory and martial proweſs z that country too aceed- 
ed to his party; yet not without ſtruggle and oppo- 
fition from the other Legions, in which many Cen- 
turions and many ſoldiers had been promoted by Ji. 
zellius, and were brought with regret to change a 
prince whom they had already experienced. - - '* 
From this animoſity and conteſt in the army, and 
from the rumours of our inteſtine war, continually 
flying, the Britains reſumed their ancient defiance 
and hoſtilities, led by the ſway of Yenuſims, who be 
ſides his inherent ferocity of ſpirit and ſettled hate to 
the Roman name, was enflamed by -perſonal-enmity 
and rage towards Queen Cartiſmandua. This Lady 
ruled over the Brigantes, mighty in the luſtre of her 
race. Her puiffance' too had been largely augment- 
ed, ſince her taking of King '\CaraFacw, 'whom by 
guile'the had ſeized, and delivering him to the Ro- 
mans had thence the merit of hav ing embelliſhed the 
triumph of the Emperor Claudius. Hence her great 
opulence, 
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opulence, and hence the wild riot following proſpe- 
rity, 'Rejefting Venuſius, who was her husband, the 
eſpouſed Vellocatu his armour bearer, and upon him 
with her perſon conferred her crown. By this act 
of reproach ſhe wrought the preſent diſſolution of 
her Houſe. With her husband remained the zeal 
and inclinations of the State : for the adulterer was 
engaged the lewdneſs of the Queen, and all her cru- 
elty exerted. Venuſius having called in ſuccours, and 
gained the Brigantes themſelves to revolt, reduced 
Cartiſmandua to extreme peril and diſtreſs, From 
the Romans ſhe then implored a reinforcement 3 and 
indeed our Cohorts and Squadrons of horſe, after ſe- 
veral encounters with variable ſucceſs, reſcued the 
Queen herſelf from impending peril. The Kingdom 
continued to Venuſius, and upon us the war. | 
During the ſame conjuncture, commotions pre- 
vailed in Germany, as well through the ſpiritleſs 
conduct of our Generals, as through the turbulent 
behaviour of the Legions. Inſomuch that by aſ- 
ſaults from foreign nations, and by the perfidiouſneſs 
and de fect ion of nations allied, the Roman intereſt 
there had well nigh been aboliſhed. I ſhall hereafter 
recount the ſtory of this war, with its cauſes and e- 
vents; for it continued long. The people of Dacia 
too were up in arms, a nation never well affected, 
and then by no awe reſtrained, ſince the army was 
withdrawn out of Mœſia. The firſt movements of 
affairs they had watched with attention, but in quiet: 
Anon, when they had learnt that all Italy was in a 
blaze of war, and on both ſides hoſtile minds and 
hoſtile doings, they ſtormed the winter lodgments 
of the auxiliary Cohorts and Cavalry, and became 
maſters of both banks of the Danube. 'They were 
already proceeding to demoliſh the intrenchmen 2 
the Legions, had not MAuci anus ſent. the ſixth Legi - 
on to oppoſe them: for he was apprized of the victo - 
Vol. IV. 8 — 
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ry at Cremona, and apprehended what à terrible 
ftorm of foreign violence muſt from cach quarter en 
ſve, ſhould the Dacians and Germans once break in 
through different limits. Preſent and aſſiſting, as of. 
ten elſe, fo then furely was the good fortune of the 
Roman People, which thither juſt at that inſtant uren 
Muciarus and the forces of the Eaſt: beſides that, 
ere he came, we had finiſhed the conteſt at Oremo 
ha. Fonteius Agrippa, juſt arrived from Aſia, where 
he had governed for a year with Proconſulat autho 
rity, was appointed Governor of Mc&$a,' with a ſup 
ply of forces taken out of the late army of Vitellii 
fince, to diſperſe them through the Provinces, and 
hold them entangled in a war againſt foreigners, wa 
a meaſure concerted to preſerve domeſtic peate. 
Nor in other nations was there compoſure found 
Throughout Pontus, ole who was a härbarlan ard 
a ſlave, and once Commander of the navy Rohe 
there, had with notable fuddennefs excited an upron 
of arms. It was Anicetus Freedman to Hing Pok- 
mon, and under him in times paſt mighty in power, 
now full of bitterneſs and regret, ever fince the King 
dom had been changed into a Roman Province. At- 
ray ing therefore in the name of Viteilius, The'ſeveral 
nations that dwell in Pontus, and with the proſpett 
of ſpoil, ſeducing all ſuch as were extremeſy indi- 
ent, he ſaw himſelf Leader of no incbhfidetrable 
d, and with great 4 entered 
Trapefand, a City of 'Afia exceeding ancient," folt- 
ded by the Grecians upon the utmoſt confines of Fen- 
tus. There a Cohort” was flain, the ſame forneny 
retained in the ſervice of the King: they had thert- 
after been preſetited with che privilege of Rothen 
Citizens, and thence in their ams and banners ad. 
hered to the uſage of rhe Romans, yet ſtill foewed 
the” idle Iſfe aud Micenrious ſplrit of Geeks. He 
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likewiſe burned the Fleet, and with ſcorn and inſults 


ſcoured the fea then unguarded, as from thence Mu- 


cianus had called ths choice Gallies and all the Ma- 
rines to Byzantium. Nay the neighbouring Barba- 
rians, caſting off all reverence and fear, roved about 
for ſpoil, in veſſels haſtily built, ſuch as they call 
ſheds, ſhallow in the fides, wide at bottom, and 
framed without bandage of iron or braſs. W hen the 
ſea rages, in proportion to the ſwelling of the waves 
they heighten the ſhell of their boats with additio- 
nal planks, till by degrees they cloſe above like a 
roof, Thus they roll amongſt the ſurges, with both 
ends ſharp, and formed to row indifferently hither 
or thither, with eaſe and ſafety. * 23.300 
An affair this which merited the attention of Feſ- 
paſian, who, to end it, choſe out a body of V exilla- 
rics from the Legions, and for their Leader, Ver. 
dius Geminus, an Officer diſtinguiſhed in war. He, 
aſſailing the enemy whilſt they were diſconcerted and 
roaming aſunder in purſuit of prey, drove them into 
their veſſels; then in ſome gallies made with diſ- 
patch, chaced Anticetus into the mouth of the river 
Chobus ; where hc relied for ſafety upon the protec- 
tion of Sedochus King of the Lazians, an ally whom 
he had purchaſed by money and preſents. And at 
firſt the King, in defence of his ſupplicant, berook 
himſelf to menaces and arms: but, as ſoon as a re- 
compence for his treachery was propoſed; and a war 
threatened,: if he refuſed; his fidelity vaniſhed, like 
that of other barbarians: He ſtruck a bargain for the 
Life of Auicotus, and ſurrender d all the fugitives. 
Thus ended that ſervile war. Whilſt Veſpaſian was 
yet rejoicing over this victory, to fee that upon all 
his meaſures there attended torrent of ſucceſs ſur- 
paſſing his own wiſhes, tidings of the battle at Cre- 
mona overtook him in Egypt. Henee he ipeedẽd 
Vol. IV. 8 2 the 
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faſter to Alexandria, that, ſince the army of Vitellu | 
was utterly broken, he might now alſo diſtreſs Rome we 
itſelf by famine, a City ever needing ſupplies from 
abroad. For he was moreover preparing to invade cu 
Africa by land and ſea, a country ſituated upon the 
ſame coaſt, and by intercepting the ſources of bread, 
to bring upon the enemy the calamity of hunger and 
with it that of difſention. 

W hilſt by ſuch changes as theſe over the face of 
the whole earth, the fortune of the Empire was paſ- 
ling from one head to another, Antonius Primus pro 
ceeded by no means in the ſame meaſurc of innocence 
after his ſucceſs at Cremona, As he judged that 
what war could do he had amply done, and whate- 
ver was to follow would be eaſily accompliſhed ; or 
whether it were that, in a ſpirit like his, a flow of 
felicity only laid open the avarice, pride and other 
vices hitherto ſmothered and lurking in it. He op- 

refled Italy as a country by conqueſt doomed to ſpoil; 
he ſoothed and courted the Legions as his own; in 
all his ſayings, in all his doings, he ſought to fortity 
himſelf, ſought to lay a mighty foundation of power: 
and that he might inure the ſoldiers to wantonneſs 
and wild freedom, to the diſcretion of the Legions 
he frankly committed the choice of Centurions in 
the room of ſuch as were ſlain. By theſe popular 
ſuffrages, every the moſt factious and turbulent ſpi- 
rit came to be choſen ; nor were the ſoldiers any los- 
ger under the controulment of their Leaders, but 
the Leaders forced headlong by the fury of the ſol- 
diers. Proceedings theſe apparently ſeditious, and 
contrived to debauch the army. Anon, he betook 
himſelf to feats of rapine, without the leaſt awe of 
Mucianus who was approaching; a negle of more 
terrible conſequence than if he had contemned 7% 
paſian in perſon: % 10033578 ak 
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For the reſt; as winter advanced, and the plains 
were flooded by the overflowing of the Po, the army 
marched for ward, lightly equipped, free from in- 
cumbrance and baggage. At Verona were left the 
banners and Eagles of the victorious Legions, with 
| all that were aged, and all that were maimed, as 
alſo many who were heal and unhurt. As the rage 
of the war was already extinguiſhed, ſufficient it 
ſeemed to lead on the auxiliary Cohorts and Cavalry, 
with a choſen band from the Legions. The eleventh 
Legion joined the hoſt; a Legion which at firſt 
had halted, but now, ſeeing the iflue proſperous, 
grieved that in it they had had no ſhare. There 
accompanied theſe, ſix thouſand Dalmatians lately 
levied. Of all theſe additional forces Poppeus Syl- 
vanus, a man of Conſular quality, was Leader: but 
in Annius Baſſus, Commander of that Legion, the - © 
whole controul and management lay. He, under 
the guiſe of ſubmitting and obeying, ruled Sil uanus, 
as one of himſelf impotent in war, and ever waſting 
in talk the ſeaſons of action: nor did Annius fail to 
aſſiſt at whatever required diſpatch, with conſtant 
induſtry void of oſtentation. To theſe forces were 
added all the ſelect Marines from Ravenna, men 
who made ſuit to be employed in the Legions. Their 
places in the fleet were ſupplied by the Dalmatians. 
The Army and its Leaders halted at the Temple of 
Fortune, under doubt and heſitation about the pur- 
ſuit of their main deſign: for they had heard that the 
Prætorian Cohorts were led out of Rome. They 
judged too that upon the Apennine they ſhould find 
guards poſted to oppoſe their paſſage. Beſides, the 
were terrified with want, in a country utterly deſo- 
lated by war, terrified with the ſeditious clamours of 
the ſoldiers now importunate for the donative which 
they call C/avarium. In truth, neither, of money 
nor of grain had they made any proviſion. wo 
; 11 
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diſeoncerted them and prevented it, was the temyer 
of the foldiers ſo rapacious and eager, fince what 
they ſhould have received as allowance they raviſhed 
away and waſted'as prey. 

By writers greatly celebrated 1 find it recorded, 
that amongſt the conquering army ſich barbaroyg 
indifferenee was found to all feats whatſoever, natu- 
ral or againſt nature, that a common ſdldier in the 
cavalry having averred, that in the late combat he 
had killed his brother, demanded a recompence from 
the Commanders for the exploit. Nor were they 
at liberty, either by the Jaws of humanity, to dif. 
tinguiſh fuch murder with an honourable reward, or, 
by the nature and policy of the war to puniſh it, 
They poſtponed the man, as if to his ſervice and ms 
rit higher obligations were due than could preſent! 
be diſcharged. Any further account about it 1 find 
not in the hiſtorians. Yet in our civil Wars pit 
there happened the like unnatural ſtroke : far, in 
the conflict againſt Cinna at Janiculum, a ſoldier of 
Pompey's flew his brother, and anon himſelf, = 
diſcovering his ſad miſhap, as the ſtory is related by 
Siſema. So much more prompt, in the days of our 
anceſtors, as wes glory to crown acts of virtue, fo 
was remorſe to follow evil deeds. Such incidents 4 
theſe, revived from ancient ſtory, it will not prove 
foreign to recount, whenever the paſſage or place fe- 
quires the ſame, either as examples of worthy atti- 
ons, or ſolacements for thoſe which are wicked. 
| By Antonius and the other Leaders of the party, 
it was after deliberation agreed, to ſend forward 
the horſe, in order to make ſpecial ſearch” through 


all Umbria for a tolerable paſſage over the ridges of 


the Apenmine, to bring up the Banners and Eagles, 

and all the ſoldiers teft at Verona, and by fea aud the 

Po to have abundant Proviſions brought. — 
| d 
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amongſt the Leaders there were, who ſtudied to 
frame obſtacles and delays: For, Antonius was alrea- 
dy grown too Mighty and aſſuming, and from Aduci 
anus they hoped a treatment more equal and friend. 
ly, The truth is, Aucianus fretred ar ſo quick a vic- 
tory, and judged that were he not preſent at the en- 
try into Rome, he ſhould be deprived of all ſhare in 
the war, and in the glory of the war. Hence to 
Primus and Varus de ſent frequent letters, full of 
doudlings and uncertaiaty, now urging them to pur- 
ſue their defighs' With vigeur, anon TEcommending 
the advaritages of / procraſtination and coolneſs, in a 
ſtile ſo comtrived, that confortnably to the iſſue, what» 
ever it were, he might eafily-difoun- all miſcarriages, 
or eafily challesge all Tuccefs, With much more o- 
penneſs did he tranſmit his meaning and aims to Fo- 
tix Griphw, one lately dignified by «+ the 
rank of Senator, and Commander of a Legion, and 
to other Officers ſuch as he truſted. They too all re- 
turned anſwers fuch as 'cenfured the overhaſty moti- 
ons of Primus and Varus, and ſuch as complimented 
Muciams, who by edmeying theſe letters do Vp 
fin, had effectually cauſed all the proceedings and 
cbunſcls of Antonius to be prixed far beneath his hopes. 
This was what Antonius could ' brook with no pati- 
ence, and upon Aſians he caſt all the blame, 38 
one by whoſe eulummies all his on explbits aud pe- 
ils were render d of no eſtimation. Nor ſpared he 
bitter words, 'in his ſpeech ever Molent, and a ſtran- 
ger to ſubmiſſion. To Vepaſian he wrote letters, in 
[trains more pot and aſſuming tan towards an 
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Emperor are allowed, and not without ſevere re- 
proaches 'tacitly - aĩmed at ͤ%,j,j¾., He faid, © It 
as he himfelf Who had urged the Pannonian Le- 
ions to action and arms 5 by nis. inſtigation and 
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© and rouſed; by his vigour and perſeverance the 
mighty Alps had been attempted and paſſed, Italy 
poſſeſſed, all ſuccours from Rhetia and German 
precluded. That the Legions of Vitellius, when 
found to be at variance and even disjoined, had 
been broken by a furious onſet from the horſe, then 
utterly diſcomfited by the infantry continuing the 
conflict and ſlaughter for a whole day and night, 
was an action of conſummate luſtre and an action by 
bimſelf accompliſhed. To the fortune of war only 
muſt be aſcribed the fall of Cremona: in truth, 
with public damage much greater, nay to the de- 
ſtruction of many noble Cities, had our civil diſſen. 
tions of old been carried on. He was not one who 
fought for his Emperor with letters and meſſen- 
gers, but for him expoſed his perſon and weilded 
his arms. Yet he meant not to leſſen the glory of 
ſuch as had attended the while to the eſtabliſhment 
of Aſia. The tranquillity of Mœſia had been their 
ſtudy : it had been his to preſerve and ſecure Italy, 
By his perſuaſions and authority had the Provinces 
of Gaul and Spain, the moſt powerful quarters of 
the Roman world, been brought to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of Veſpaſian. But vainly beſtowed: had been 
all his efforts, and fatigues, if the recompences of 
ſo many perils were to be reaped by ſuch only 28 
© had risked none.” Neither did theſe things eſcape 
the knowledge of Muciauus. Hence between them 
enſued deadly enmities, in the exerciſe of which At- 
tonius ated with an openneſs ungarded, Aſncianns 
with cloſeneſs and craft, and thence with rancour 
more implacable. 

For Vitellius; as, after the ſore reverſe of his for- 
tune at Cremona, he carefully ſmothered; the news 
of the calamity, by ſuch ſtupid diſſimulation he polt- 
poned not his diſtrefles themſelves, but the remedies 
of his diſtreſſes. For, had he declared the _— 
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2nd had recourſe to advice, a reſource would have 
been found ſtill remaining of hopes and of forces: 
Whilſt, on the contrary he feigned that all his pro- 
ceedings proſpered, he by ſuch falſe repreſentations 
left his condition deſperate. About his own perſon 
was obſerved a wonderful filence concerning the war, 
through the City all diſcourſes about it were prohi- 
bited, and for this very cauſe theſe diſcourſes grew 
more common, Nay ſuch as, had they been left to their 
liberty, would have recounted events.;truly, finding 
themſclves reſtrained, publiſhed them now with tra- 
gical aggravations. Nor were the Leaders of the 
enemy's hoſt wanting to blazon the fame of their vic- 
tory : with this view whatever ſpies of Vitellius they 
ſeized they carried all over the camp, that they 
might behold the mighty force of the conquering 
army, and then ſent them back to Rome, All theſe 
Vitellius, when he had ſecretly examined them, cauſed 
to be murdered. Signal was the firmneſs of ſpirit at this 
time manifeſted by Julius Agreſtis the Centurion ; 
who, after many conferences with Vitellius, in which 
he had in vain” laboured to awaken him to magnani- 
mity and manhood, at laſt prevailed with him,that he 
himſelf might be ſent to ſurvey the forces of the foe 
and to learn the late tranſactions at Cremona. Nei- 
ther attempted he to aſſume the lurking behaviour 
of a ſpy, and eſcape the notice of Antonius, but de- 
claring to him the inſtructions from the Emperor and 
his own deſign, demanded to view the whole in per- 
ſon. With him certain perſons were readily ſent, 
who ſhewed him all the ſcene of the fight, the deſo- 
lation and remains of Cremona, and the Legions 
taken priſoners, Agreſtis returned to Vitellius, and 
finding him to reject as ſo many falſifications all the 
accounts which he brought, nay hearing himſelf ac- 
cuſed of corruption and infidelity 3 © Since: then, ſaid 
© he, ſome remarkable confirmation is neceſſary, and 
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© fince neither my life nor my death can henceforth 
© avail thee, I will furniſh thee with an evidence 
© which thou mayſt credit.“ Having fo aid, he 
left his preſence, and with a voluntary death con- 
firmed to be true what he had declared. Some au- 
thors relate that by orders from Jitellius he was mur. 
dered, but of his faith and fortitude give the fame 
teſtimony. 

Vitellius, as it were rouſed out of a deep ſleep, or. 
dered Julius Priſcus and Alphenus Varus, with four- 
teen Prætorian Cohorts and all the ſeveral Squz- 
drons of horſe to beſet the paſſes of the Apennine, 
After them marched a Legion drawn from the Ma- 
rines. So many thouſand forces, compoſed of ſeled 
men and of ſelect horſes, had a different General com- 
manded them, were abundantly able to have made 
even an offenſive war. The other companies of the 
guards he committed to Lucius Vitellius his brother, 
for the defence of the City. For himſelf s without 
departing in the leaſt from his wonted courſe of de- 
bauchery, and full of impatience becauſe full of dif- 
truſt, he accelerated the eleftion of Magiſtrates, and 
then ſettled a ſucceſſion of Conſuls for many years. 
Our confederates he complimented with new leagues 
and conceſſions, foreigners with the privileges of La- 
tium. Some nations he diſcharged from all tribute, 
upon others conferred freſh advantages and immuni- 
tiesz and in ſum, without all regard to futurity, 
rent and exhauſted the Empire. But the common 
herd were ſtruck with theſe his acts of benevolence, ſo 
conſpicuous and mighty: ſuch as were extreamly foo- 
liſh procured them at a price: with men of ſenſe 
they qc for void, like all bounties which can nel- 
ther be granted nor accepted without impairing the 
public. At length moved by the inceſſant ſuit of the ar- 
my, which now lay at Mevania, — 
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a mighty band of Senators, ſeveral following to make 
their court, many more to comply with his deſire and 
fears, he arrived in the camp, in himſelf undeter- 
min'd, and open to any traiterous counſel, 
Whilſt he was diſcourſing to an afſembly of the 
ſoldiers, over his head there flew (a thing prodigious 
to be told) a flock of ravenous birds, ſo numerous 
| that, like a black cloud, they darkened the day. 
With this concurred an omen of direful portent : a 
bull eſcaped from the Altar, and overturning all the 
equipaze of the Sacrifice, was at laſt ſlain at a diſ- 
tance from thence, not in the place where it is cuſ- 
tomary to fell the Victims. But the chief prodigy was, 
Vitelliu himſelf, an Imperial Commander unacquain- 
ted with warfare, a head void of counſel and fore- 
fight. To others he was continually applying for 
information, how to put the army in array, what 
providence was required in gaining intelligence, and 
by what meaſures was the war to be puſhed or pro- 
longed ? Nay, upon whatever tidings arrived, he 
was ſure to betray much dread and trembling, even 
in his countenance and gait: then he neyer failed 
to be drunk. In the end, ſurfeited with the camp, and 
learning the revolt of the Fleet at Miſenum, he return. 
ed to Rome, ſtill moſtterrified with the ſtroke that fell 
lateſt, and not attending to the ultimate danger and 
conteſt. For when an occaſion was preſented ſo open 
and inviting for paſſing the Apennine with an army 
in prime vigour, and falling upon an enemy pinched 
with rigorous want and the rigour of winter, he, by 
diſperſing his forces, refigned to certain (laughter and 
captivity a body of men fo undaunted, ſuch as, ra- 
ter than abandon him, were determined to periſh 
for him. A proceeding this directy againſt the judg- 
ment of all the ableſt Centurions, who, had their 
advice been required, would have adviſed what was 
Vol. IV, * 2 righ- 
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righteons and true. Far from Vitellius his minions 
kept ſuch men, and ſo diſpoſed and trained were the 
Emperor's cars, that whatever was wholeſome he 
found to be harſh 5 nor other counſels would he ad- 
mit ſave ſuch as proved pleaſing and pernicious, 

The Fleet at Miſenum Claudius Faventin drew to 
revolt, by forging letters from Veſpaſian, and in his 
name tempting them with offers of reward for this 
their diſloyalty. Of ſuch prevalence during the up. 
roar of civil diſſentions is any impudent attempt even 
of individuals; ſince this Faventinus was no other 
than a Centurion who had been by Galba degraded 
with marks of ignominy. Over the Fleet there com- 
manded Claudius Apollinaris, who proved neither 
firm to his faith, nor reſolute in his infidelity : ſo 
that Apinius Tiro, once Prætor and then accidental- 
ly at Minturnæ, preſented himſelf as a Leader to the 
revolters. By theſe the neighbouring Colonies and 
municipal Citics were vehemently preſſed to coneur: 
and, as the people of Puteoli were eſpecially zealous 
for Veſpaſian, whereas they of Capua adhered faith- 
fully to Vitellius, with the rage of the civil war they 
blended the ancient competition of jealous and an- 
gry neighbours. To ſoſten and reclaim the minds 
of the ſoldiers Vitellius made choice of Fulianus, one 
who had lately ruled the Fleet at Miſenum with a 
very gentle hand : For ſuccours he had allotted him 
one of the City Cohorts and the band of Gladiators 
which were already under his authority, When this 
body and that of the revolters came to encamp near 
each other, Julianus without pauſing long went over 
to the party of Veſpaſian, and together they maſter- 
ed Tarracina, a City deriving its ſecurity rather from 
the ſituation and walls than from the ſpirit and fics- 
dineſs of the Inhabitants. N 
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When to Vitellius theſe tranſactions were known, 
he cauſed part of his forces to remain at Narnia un- 
der the Captains of the Prztorian Guards, and ſent 
his brother Lucius with fix Cohorts and five hundred 
horſe, to make head againſt the inſurrection begun 
ja Campania. He himſelf, under great anguiſh of 
ſpirit, was yet revived by the teſtimonies of affection 
from the ſoldiers, and by the cries of the populace, 
requiring to be put under arms : and thus deluded 
by empty ſhew, to the impotent crowd, ever daſtard- 
ly and in words only daring, he gave the awful names 
of Legions and Army. In purſuance of the advice 
urged by his Freedmen (for as to his friends, the 
higher their rank the more faithleſs the men) he 
ordered the people to be afſembled by their Tribes, 
and to all ſuch as gave in their names the oath of fi- 
delity was adminiſter'd, As the multitude of Volun- 
teers was over abundant, between the two Conſuls 
he parted the care of continuing the levy. Upon 
the Senators he laid an injunction to furniſh a certain 
number of ſlaves, and a certain weight of ſilver. The 
Roman Knights proffered their money and their per- 
ſons: nay the deſcendents of Freedmen of their own 
frank motion, preſſed for leave to contribute the like 
aſſiſtance. Offers theſe which though at firſt hollow, 
and inſpired only by officious fear, came at laſt to be 
ſincerely intended, and the effect of pure good will. 
In truth the major -part were touched with pity not 
ſo much for Vitellius as for the melancholy fate and 
ſituation of the Sovereignty. Yet neither did he 
himſelf fail to move commiſeration by his ſad counte- 
nance, his doleful expreſſions, and many tears, in his 
promiſes liberal, nay extravagant, ſuitably to the na- 
ture of men under the agonies of fear. Now too he 
would needs aſſume the title of Cæſar, a title which 
till then he had rejected: but at this juncture * _ 
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ſtruck with the ſuperſtitious efficacy of the name; 
beſides that under the operations of diſmay, equal at- 
tention is given to the bablings of the crowd as to the 
counſels of the wiſe, For the reſt ; as all meaſures 


riſing from fits of ardour ſudden and unadviſed, are 


in their firſt motions vehement, but by ſpace and 
continuance wax faint, the Senators by degrees drop. 
ped away, as did alſo the Roman Knights, at firſt 
indeed leifurely and with caution, and where he was 
not preſent to ſee them. Anon they avowed their 
contempt, and retired without diſtinction or reſerve: 
ſo that /itellius aſhamed of an attempt thus baffled and 
abortive, remitted all ſuch conceſſions as he found 
were not to be granted. 

As upon Italy it brought great terror, to ſee Me- 
vania occupied by an army, and thence a freſh war 
as it were reviving in full vigour 3: ſo doubtleſs to the 
intereſt of Yeſpaſian an increaſe of public zeal and par. 
tiality accrued from the departure of Vitelliut, who 
in it betrayed ſuch huge affright. Already prompt 
and even elated were the Samnites, and the Peligni- 
ans, and the Marſians: Nay, in eompetition and 
jealouſy towards the people of Campania, who had 
the merit of an earlier deſertion, they were indefati- 
gable in all the toils and exigencies of war; as tis 


uſual in a cauſe newly eſpouſed to be very officious 


and forward. But fo turbulent and ſevere was the 
winter, that, in paſſing over the Apennine, the at» 
my was ſorely annoyed : and as they were thus ſtrug- 
gling with difficulty out of the deep ſhows, even 
when no enemy diſturbed their march, it was abun- 
dantly manifeſt- what terrible peril they muſt have 
undergone, had not Fortune diſpoſed Vitellius to re 
turn back, that Fortune from which Yeſpaſians Lets 
ders derived aſſiſtance and relief at leaſt as often 2s 
from their own dexterity and counſel. In the moun- 
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tains they were met by Petilius Cerialis, who under 
the habit of a poor peaſant and through his skill in 
the ſituation, had eſcaped the guards belonging to 
vitelins, With Veſpaſian Cerials was nearly allied, 
in himſelf too no mean warriour, and hence taken 
into cqual command with the other Chiefs. That to 
Flavius Sabinus alſo and to Domitian there was room 
to have eſcaped, many writers agree. In truth ſeve- 
ral meſſengers had by various wiles and diſguiſes 
made ſhift to reach them from Antonius, and ſhewed 
them from what place they might fly, and upon 
what guard and ſecurity depend. Sabinus pleaded 
his infirmities, unable to bear fatigue, unfit for dar- 
ing exploits. In Domitian was found no want of 
ſpirit or will 3 but, of the guards placed about him 
by Vitellins, tho they offered themſelves for compa- 
nions of his flight, he entertained apprehenſions, leſt 


Moreover Vitellius himſelf, in tenderneſs to his own 
family and kindred, meditated nothing barbarous 

againſt Domitian. | 
When the Generals were arrived at Carſulz, there, 
for repoſe, they l. few days, till the Eagles and 
Banners of the Legions had overtaken them. The 
place too where they encamped pleaſed them, affor- 
ding a proſpect extenſive and — with ſecure con- 
veyance for all proviſions, as behind them lay ſo ma- 
ny large Cities full of opulence, They had likewiſe 
a view to draw the forces of Vitellius, only ten miles 
diſtant, into ſome intercourſe, and thence into infi- 
delity and deſertion. A project this bitterly reſent- 
ed by the ſoldiers: what they ſought was conqueſt 
rather than pacification. They were indeed againſt 
awalting the arrival of their own Legions, whom 
they more apprehended as ſharers in the prey, than 
conlider'd as partakers in the peril. Antonin: _ 
* N ng 


thence they meant againſt him ſome pernicious ſnare. 
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ſing himſelf to them for this purpoſe aſſembled, in. 
formed them, That Vitellius was ſtill maſter of for: 
c ces, ſuch as would faulter, were they let alone tg 
c deliberate, but rouſe all their vigour. if once mad: 
© deſperate. To the direction of Fortune were t, 
© be left the firſt motions of a civil war, but the 
c work of compleating the conqueſt muſt be conduc. 
ted by counſel and prudence. Already had the 
Fleet at Miſenum revolted, with all the rich 
and charming region of Campania; nor of the 
whole Globe remained there more to Jitellius than 
what lay between Tarracina and Narnia. Abun. 
dant glory had been acquired by the battle of Cre. 
mona, and by the deſtruction of that City, abhor- 
rence overmuch. Far be it from them to coyet 
the taking of Rome like enemies, rather than to 
< preſerve it like Citizens. Much higher reward 
© would they reap, and honour in moſt ample me 
© ſure, if to the Senate and people of Rome the 
© procured ſecurity and protection without the efty- 
© fjon of blood. Rs 

By theſe and the like reaſonings their ſpirits wer: 
calmed, nor was it long ere the Legions arrived, 
From the fame and dread of the army thus augment- 
ed, the Vitellian Cohorts began to fluctuate; ſince 
none appeared to encourage them to oppoſition and 
war, as did many to deſert and ſurrender : Nay they 
were ae to outgo one another in delivering over 
their ſeveral companies of foot and troops of horſe, 
each intending it as a preſent gratification to the 
conqueror, and a ground of future favour to himſelt, 
From theſe men it was learnt, that four hundred 
horſe kept garriſon at Interamna, a place jn the 
neighbourhood, Thither Vu was forthwith dif 
patched with a light band: The few who reſiſted be 
put to the ſword 3 the major part threw down theit 
arms and crayed mercy. Some eſcaped, and Dig 
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quite back to the camp at Narnia, filled it with uni- 
verſal affright, as above meaſure they magnified the 
forces and bravery of the enemy, thence to leſſen 
their own infamy in loſing their garriſon. Neither 
amongſt the forces of Vitellius was there any puniſh- 
ment inflicted for any crime; whilſt from rhe other 
arty ſure rewards attended their deſertion. Nor 
fenceforth was any other ſtruggle ſeen ſave for pre- 
cedence in perfidiouſneſs and treaſon, and inceſſantly 
E were the Tribunes and Centurions flying over to the 
ſtronger. For the common ſoldiers perſiſted inflexi- 
bly in their adherence to Vitellius, till Priſcus and 
Alphenns having abandoned the camp and returned 
to Vitellius, had left them all free and amply abſolved 
from any ſtain of infidelity in ſhifting thenceforth for 
themſelves. | | 
During thoſe days Fabius Valens was ſlain in priſon 
at Urbin, and to the view of the Vitellian Cohorts 
his head diſplayed, to prevent their cheriſhing any far- 
ther hopes: For, they believed that he had eſcaped 
into Germany, and was there aſſembling a mighty 
army of old forces and new, Perceiving that he was 
ſlain, they ſunk into utter deſpair. The army of 
Veſpaſian alſo inferred immenſe effects from the doom 
of Valens, no leſs than the end of the war. Valens 
was born at Anagnia, of an Equeſtrian houſe, in his 
morals a libertine, one who by licentious gayeties 
aimed at the character of condeſcenſion and pleaſan- 
try, neither wanted he ſuitable quickneſs of parts. 
In the interludes called Juvenalia exhibited by Nero, 
he uſually ated a Pantomime, a part to which he at 
firt would ſeem to be forced, but anon made it his 
choice, and acquitted himſelf with more art than mo- 
deſty and honour. Bearing the command of a Le- 
gion in the army of Verginius, he prompted that 
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General to aſſume the Empire, and then blackened _ 
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he aſſaſſinated, having firſt corrupted his loyalty, or 
becauſe he found it incorruptible. To ;Galba he 
proved a traitor, faithful to Vitellius, and from the 
perfidiouſneſs of others his fidelity received its luſtre, 
The ſoldiers of Vitellius now utterly bereft of hope 
on eyery ſide, proceeded to paſs over t6 the party of 
Veſpaſian, and in this ſtep. too adted with. no ſmall 
ignominy, as, under their banners and enſigns all 
diſplayed, they deſcended into the plain below Nar- 
nia, there to ſurrender. Upon the fide of the high. 
way was ranged the army of Veſpaſian in cloſe files, 
arrayed as if for battle and juſt ready to engage.. In- 
to their center they received the Vitellians, and ha- 
ving encompaſſed them round, Antonius Prim, 
ſpoke to them in a ſtile of much meekneſs and hum. 
nity, ordering part of them to remain at Narnia, 
part at Interamna. With them he alſo left. ſome of 
the victorious Legions, ſuch as, if they were peacea- 
ble would not annoy them, yet if they proved tur- 
bulent, were able to maſter them. During all this 
time Antonius and Varus neglected not, by repeated 
meſſages, to make offers to Vitellius, of ſafety to his 
perſon, of revenues, and of any private retirement in 
Campania, if laying arms aſide, he would ſubmit 
himſelf and his children to Yeſpaſian. Aducianus like- 
wiſe ſent him letters in the ſame tendency and ftrain, 
Nay in theſe offers Vitellius for the moſt part repoſed 
truſt and reliance, and was wont to diſcourſe what 
number of domeſticks he was to retain, and What 
pleaſant receſs near the ſea he muſt chuſe, Such 
abſolute ſtupidity had ſeized his ſpirit, that If others 
would not remember that he had been Emperor, he 
himſelf was ready to forget, and venture to live a 
private man. . 
Now the Grandees of Rome were by ſecret diſ- 
courſes rouſing Flaviys Sabinus Governor of the Ci. 
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ry, „to think of winning a ſhare in victory and in 
fame. Upon him immediately depended the ſol- 
diers of the Cohorts there, nor would thoſe of the 
night watch fail to eſpouſe him, their own ſlaves 
« ſhould form bands and join him, the ſucceſsful for- 
© tune of the party was with him, and all things diſ- 
© © poſed to ſerve a conquering cauſe. Nor ought he 
thus lazily to leave to Antonius and Varus pre- 
( cedence in glory. Few were the Cohorts remain- 
ing with Vitellius, theſe few by diſmal tidings from 
© © all quarters quite diſmayed. Fleeting and unſtable 
@ < was the ſpirit of the populace, and from them, if 
@ © he once preſented himſelf as their head, he would 
© find the ſame torrent of flattery and zeal turned 
& < inſtantly upon Veſpaſian. For the perſon of Y7te!- 
ius; he was unequal to ſupport even a courſe of 
W © proſperity, and now utterly ſtunned and heart-hro- 
8 © ben by a terrible train of calamities. Upon him 
© who made himſelf maſter of Rome, whoever he 
were, would devolve the praife and acknowledg- 
ment of having finiſhed the war. In Sabinus it 
© was becoming to ſecure and reſerve the Soyereign- 
WE © ty for his brother, in Veſpaſian to poſtpone all men 
to Sabinns. ; 168 | 
With no warmth or alacrity of ſpirit were theſe 
reaſonings received by a man through years diſabled 
in his perſon and his parts. Some there were who 
againſt him harboured private ſuſpicions and cenſure, 
as if through malignity and emulation he ſtudicd to 
mar the grandeur of his brother's fortune. For Fla» 
z'us Sabinus, beſides his ſeniority, whilſt they were 
both private men greatly ſurpaſſed Yeſpaſian in wealth 
and eſtimation, He was even believed to have prop» 
ped his brother's credit, otherwiſe ſinking, and for 
the money lent to have received in pledge his houſe 
and poſſeſſions. Hence tho between them a face of 
MS bas oats. ed. 
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unanimity ſubſiſted, dark grudges and heart-hurp. 
ings were apprehended to remain. The juſter con- 
ſtruction is, © That the man, naturally merciful and 
c gentle, had in abhorrence all ſlaughter and th, 
© ſpilling of blood, and therefore frequently: confer. 
© red with Vitellius about the means of reſtoring pub. 
© lic peace, and laying down arms by mutual conceſ. 
© fjons and treaty. Many meetings they had at home; 
at laſt in the Temple of Apollo, as fame reported, 
they ratified the pacification. To their words and 
mutual declarations they had two witneſſes, Clyviy 
Rufus and Silius Italicut. Their countenances were 
carefully obſer ved by thoſe at a diſtance , that of /j. 
tellius unmanly and abject, whilſt Sabinus, far from 
05” looked rather like a man filled with com. 
on. 

The truth is, if Vitellius could have brought 
the minds of his followers to have been as eaſy in 
complying as he had been in yielding, the army of 
Veſpaſian had entered Rome without blood. But 
every one of thoſe, in proportion to his fidelity to 
Vitellius, rejected peace and the terms of peace, They 
repreſented, * How inſecure, how ignominious they 
© were, and that only upon the wanton humour of 
© the Conqueror the faith of performing them reſ- 
© ted. Nor would Yeſpaſian manifeſt ſuch high con- 
© tempt for Yitellius as to ſuffer him to live even: 
private man: Neither indeed would the party van- 
© quiſhed ever bear it. So that from this commiſe 
© ration of theirs would ariſe his certain danger. He 
© himſelf in truth was an ancient man, and already 
© ſatiated with the various courſes of fortune, both 
c pleaſing and diſaſtrous : but to Germanicus his ſon, 
© what name and character, what place and ſituation 
© would remain ? At preſent he had large promiſes 
© of treaſure, of domeſticks, and of ſeats upon the 
? delightful coaſts and bays of Campania. But ou 
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the moment Veſpaſian had maſtered the State, nor 
© he, nor his friends, nor even his armies, would 
© find themſelves in perfect ſecurity till with the life 
© of the competitor all competition were extinguiſh- 
© ed, Even Fabius Valens, tho their captive, nay 
© tho reſerved for uſe againſt a day of exigeney, pro- 
© © ved too alarming and grievous to theſe men to be 
any longer borne. Far leſs did Antonius and Fuſe 
© cus, far leſs did the luminary of the party, Mucia- 
u, intend any terms for Vitellius fave that of kil- 
& © ling him. Nor by Cæſar was the enjoyment of 
W « life left to Pompey, nor by Auguſtus to Aut hony: 
© unleſs Veſpaſian peradventure poſſeſſed ſuperior 
© greatneſs of ſoul, he who was no more than a crea- 
© ture of Vitellius, when Vitellius was Collegue in the 
Conſulſhip with the Emperor Claudizs: A nobler 
© choice Vitellius ſtill had, to be rouſed even by de- 
© ſpair to ſome attempt daring and brave, ſuch as 


© that of Cenſor, and that of three Conſulſhips, ſuch 
© a5 became the luſtre of his venerable Houſe, one 
* diſtinguiſhed with ſo many grand dignities in the 
© State, The ſoldiers perſevered inflexibly. in their 
© allegiance 3 in the people the ſame zeal ſtill re- 
© mained. At worſt, nothing more tragical could: 
© enſue than what they were already ruſhing wilfully 
© into, They muſt die if they fought and were van- 
© quiſhed, they muſt die if they ſubmitted and ſur- 
render d. This only conſideration imported them, 
© whether..to reſign their ſpirits tamely under ſcorn 
© and reproach, or bravely like men worthy to live. 
Deaf arid impenetrable to all magnanimous coun- 
ſels were the ears of Yitelligs. His ſoul was over- 
whelmed with tenderneſs and anxiety, leſt, by per- 
liſting in oppoſition and arms, he ſhould render the 
conqueror leſs relenting towards his wife and _ 
ren. 
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Under the ſhades of night, and in a country place ſo- 


ſuch as ſuited his ſorrowful ſituation, © That he vo- 
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dren. He had alſo lately a mother, a lady ſpent 
with age, and fortunate enough, by dying oppor. 
tunely a few days before, to eſcape beholding the 
cruel downfall of her Houſe : nor by her ſor's ad. 
vancement to the Empire obtained ſhe ought fave 
ſorrow and an excellent name. On the eighteenth 
of December having learnt the defection of the Le. 
gion and Cohorts, which had ſubmitted to the ene. 
my at Narnia, he went forth from the —_ in 
mourning apparel amidſt his domeſticks all wailing 
and ſad. With them was carried his little fon, 2 
helpleſs infant, in a ſmall litter, as it were in a fu. 
neral ſolemnity accompanying him to his grave. The 
people attended with loud ſhouts, very complaiſant 
and very prepoſterous. The ſoldiers with dreadful 
looks lowered in ſilence. 

Nor of the variable lot of all things human was 
any one now found ſo unthoughtful, as not to be ſen- 
ſibly affected with this doleful ſcene z the Emperor 
of the Romans, one lately Lord of human kind, re- 
linquiſhing the ſeat of Imperial Fortune, and, 
through the mid(t of the people, through the ſtreets 
of the City, paſſing away from the Empire! No 
ſuch ſight had they ever ſeen, no ſuch event had they 
ever heard. By an inſtant ſtroke of violence Ceſar 
the Dictator fell, Caligula by ſecret combination. 


litary and unknown, the flight of Nero was hid. 
Galba and Piſo periſhed as it were in battle. Vite. 
lius in the face of the people, upon his own account 
aſſembled, encompaſſed by his own ſoldiers, nay un- 
der the eyes even of the women beholding him from 
their houſes, declared his own fall in few words, 
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© luntarily withdrew for the ſake of public peace and 


© of the commonweal. Of them he asked no 1 * 
| than 
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than only to be holden in remembrance by them, 
and that to his brother, to his wife, and to his 
tender and innocent children, they would ſhew 
« compaſſion and mercy. At the ſame time extend- 
ing his arms with his little ſon in them, he commen- 
dcd him now to one, now to another, then to all. 
At laſt, his ſpeech being interrupted through abun- 
dant weeping, he ungirt his ſword from his fide, and 
© preſented it to the Conſul (this was Cecilius Simplex 
who ſtood juſt by him) as thus reſigning up the au- 
W thority of life and death over the Citizens. As the 
& Conſul refuſed to receive it, and the affembly with 
clamours oppoſed it, he departed with intention to 
E diveſt himſelf of all the garniture of Sovereignty in 
the Temple of Concord, and thence to ſeek a pri- 
vate retirement in his brother's houſe. '- Hence en- 
ſued clamours yet more vehement, all - declaring a- 
W aint his withdrawing to a private dwelling, all 
calling him back to the Palace. They even ſhut up 
W cycry other way, and only left open that which leads 
through the ſtreet called Sacred. He then, unfur- 
W niſh<d with counſel or reſource, returned to the Pa- 
WT lace. Already had the rumour flown, that he had 
abdicated the Empire, and already Flauius Sabinus 
had wtitten to the Tribunes of the Prætorian Guards, 
W to keep the ſoldiers under obedience and reſtraint. 
= Thus as if the Commonwealth were falling intire 
into the hands of Veſpaſian, all the-principal Sena- 
tors, numbers of the Equeſtrian Order, with the 
W ole City ſoldiery, and thoſe fof the Night watch, 
W crowded to the houſe of Flavins Sabinus. Thither 


vas brought them an account of the ardent zeal. 
found in the populace for Fitellius, and of the terri- 
ble menaces from the bands of Germans. Further 
bad Sabinus now advanced than conſiſted with a poſ- 
lidility of retreating. Beſides every particular there 
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| | conſalting his own perſonal peril, and all apprehen. 
ding leſt, whilſt they were ſeparated, and thence yy. 
| equal to ſtand an attack, the Vitellian Cohorts ſhoyly 
| beſet them, they excited him to take arms, of hin. 
ſelf heſitating and backward, But, as in exigencie, 
like theſe it happens, the counſel was given by al, 
to face the danger few would adventure. About 
| the Fundan Lake ſome of the boldeſt of Yitellins his 
men affailed thoſe who were come forth in arms with 
Sabinus.As the encounter there was ſudden and tumy. 
tuous, the skirmiſh was ſhort, but with the Vitellian; 
the ſucceſs remained. Sabinus under this diſtreſs and 
affright, recurred to the ſecureſt expedient that offer. 
ed, and ſnut himſelf up in the Fort of the Capitol 
with his miſcellaneous ſoldiery, as alſo with certain 
Senators and Roman Knights 3 men whoſe names it 
were not eaſy to recount, for that when Yeſpafus 
had conquered all oppoſition, many there were who 
pretended to this proof of their merit towards his 
party. Even women choſe to enter and abide the 
fiege: Amongęſt theſe the moſt ſignal of all was J.. 
rulaua Gracilia, a Lady who thither followed nei. 
ther children, nor kindred, nor relations, but only 
followed the war. The ſoldiers of Vitellius inveſted 
the Capitol, but with ſtations altogether looſe and 
ill guarded 3 infomuch that during the dead of the 
night Sabinus cauſed to be brought to him thither 
his own children and Domitian his brother's ſon, 
Moreover, after he had, by means of places not ſe- 
cured, ſent an expreſs to Veſpaſian's Generals, to ac- 
quaint them that himſelf and his friends were beſicg- 
ed, and unleſs relieved, could hardly eſcape, he pal- 
ſed the night ſo free from any annoyance or alarm, 
that it was-apparent he might have departed quite 
away without any hazard incurred. Far the ſoldiers 
of itellius, men who in facing dangers were ſo flerce 
and brave, ſhewed ſmall liſt or application to 5 
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nued toils and the fatigue of conſtant watchings. Be- 
fides, a ſudden ſtorm. of rain, keen and vehement 
ſuitably to the winter ſeaſon, bereft them of ſight and 
hearing. | | | 
As don e day dawned, before reciprocal hoſtili- 
ties began, he ſent Cornelius Martialis, a-Centurion 
of principal rank, to Vitellius with inſtructions and 
expoſtulations, * about his violating ſolemn ſtipula- 
«© tions. That his offer to abdicate the Empire had 
© been a pure device and a phantaſy, contrived to 
© delude ſo many illuſtrious men. Why elſe, upon 
© retiring from the aſſembly, did he rather chuſe his 
© brother's houſe, overlooking the great Forum, and 
© fitly placed to attract the eyes of all men, than 
© Mount Aventine and his wife's houſe there? This 
© was a receſs which would have become him, had he 
© ſought a ſtation truly private, and ſtudied to fly all 
© (hew and diſplay of Sovereignty. Quite contrary 
had been the conduct of Vitellius: he had a- 
gain betaken himſelf to the Palace, betaken him- 
© ſelf to the very center and citadel of Em- 
* pire. Thence by his order an armed hoſt had 
© ſallied, ſcattering deſtruction. Strewed and de- 
© filed with the blood and. carcaſes of innocents 
© was the nobleſt part of the City. Even the 
Capitol was not exempt from profaning violence. 
© For himſelf ; like other Senators, he only wore 
the pacific robe, whilſt between Yeſpaſtan and Vitel- 
ius the conteſt for empire was deciding by comba- 
ting Legions, by the capture of Cities, and by the 
© deſertion and ſurrender of Cohorts. Already to 
© Veſpaſian had revolted both Spains, Germany the 
© higher and the lower, and all Britain, yet (ill he, 
the brother of Veſpaſian, perſiſted in faith and duty 
© to Vitellius, till even by Vitellius he was invited to 
treat of an accommodation. In concord and peace 
the vanquiſhed found ſelf-preſervation, the con- 
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querors only matter of glory. If he were ſorry for 
the treaty Wade, let him not draw his Word againſt 
Sabinus, the man whom He had peffidiouſly cir. 


cumyented, nor againſt the ſon of Yeſpaſran, one 
not arrived at manhood; From the blood of x fin, 


R a „ 


© gle old man, from that of a ſingle youth, what 


mighty advantage would be gained? No, let hin 
, 5 forth and confront the Legions, and there 
© bravely contend for the enjoyment of power ſu- 
< pretne.' In anſwer to all this Vtellint, under great 
agonies and affright, offered a few words to clear his 
innocence, throwing the whole fault upon * the ol. 
© diers ; fince their impetuoſity was beyond bounds, 
© and ſuch as his gentle rule was unable to reſtrain, 
He even warned Martialis, © to retire ſecretly 
© through an obſcure part of the houſe, that he 
© might not be aſſaſſinated by the ſoldiers, as the me. 
© diator of a peace, which they abhorred. To him- 
ſelf no power remained either to command or to 
prohibit, nor was he any longer Emperor, but only 
the cauſe of war. 

Hardly had Martialis returned to the Capitol ere 
the ſoldiers approached, full of fury, under no les- 
der, every man his own maſter. The rapid hoſt paſ⸗ 
ſing by the Forum and the Temples which overlook 
the Forum, mounted the oppoſite afcent in battle ar- 
ray, and advanced even to the outermoſt gares of the 
Fort in the Capitol. Of old, upon the fide of the 
declivity, to the right hand as you aſcend, there ſtotd 
certain portico's: from the roofs of theſe the belieg- 
cd caſting ſtones and tiles overwhelmed the afſailants; 
nor had the latter other weapons to weild than their 
ſwords only ; and as too tedious it ſeemed to have 
their engines drawn up with materials for throwing, 
into that portico which hung juſt over them they 
hurled flaming torches,” and purſued their nn 
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fire, Half burned were the gates of the Capitol, and 
the enemy muſt have entered, had not Sabinus pul- 
led down the Statues on all hands, and with theſe, 
the glotians monuments of our Forefathers, raiſed 
in the very entrance a new wall, They then ſtrove 
to force à paſſage from the oppaſite avenues of the 
Capitol, that by the groye of the ſanſtuary, and 
that where the Tarpeian Rock is aſcended by a hun- 
dred ſtairs. Both aſſaults were alarming and unfare- 
ſcen : cloſer and fiercer was that at the grove, Nor 
was it poſſible to ſtay their progreſs, as they climbed 
over the contiguous buildings, wbieh, in a lang courſe 
of domeſtick peace, had been ſuffered to be raiſed up- 
on the fide of the hill, ſo high that they reached the 
foundation of the Capitol. It here remains unde- 
cided , whether to the adjoining roofs fire was fet 
by the aſſailants, or, which is more currently report- 
ed, by the beſieged, whilſ they ſtrove to repulle 
ſuch as were yet mounting up, and ſuch as had al- 
ready gained ground. From thence the fire ſpread 
to the 8 of the Capitol adjoining to the hou- 
ſes, and the Eagles which ſupported the roof, as the 
timber was very old, inſtantly catched the flames and 
nouriſhed them. Thus burned the Capitol, and bur- 
ned to aſhes, with its gates hut, without being de- 
fended, and without being forced or plundered. 

An impiaus outrage this, the moſt deplorable that 
hid happened fince the founding of the City, and to 
the Roman Commonweal the moſt horrid and re- 
proachful:: At a time when no foreign enemy annoy- 
ed us, whilſt towards us the Gods, as far as our evil 
demeanour wauld ſuffer them, were ſhewing them- 
ſelves propitious, the reſtdence of Jove all good, all 
great, dy aur anceſtors reared: with ſolemn benedic- 
tions and auſpices, as the pledge and center of ſu- 
ture Empire, that ſacred ſeat which. had eſcaped 
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profanation even from Porſena, upon having Rome 
ſurrender'd, eſcaped it even from the Gauls, when 
they had taken the City, ſuffered deſolation from the 
rage of our own Princes, who accompliſhed a cal. 
mity which our public enemies could never accom- 
pliſh ? Once before too the Capitol was deſtroyed by 
fire during a civil war, but then through private 
malignity. It was now publicly beſieged, publich 
burned, alas, from what cauſes of mutual arms? 
What prize to compenſate a deſtruction ſo mighty ? 
Did we thus fight for our Country? The elder Tur. 
quin during his war with the Sabines made a voy 
to buld it; and even laid the foundations, ſuch x 
rather correſponded with his own hopes of its ring 
to grandeur in times to come, than ſuited to the 
then low condition of the Roman people. Thereaf- 
ter Servins Tullius carried it on with the friendly 
concurrence of our confederates 3 and to finiſh it, 
Tarquin the proud, having taken Sueſſa Pometia, ap. 
plied all the ſpoils of the enemy. Bur, to the times 
and eſtabliſhment of public liberty, the glory of the 
work was reſerved. Upon the expulſion of the 
Kings, Horatius Pulvillus in his ſecond Conſulſhip 
dedicated it, having improved and increaſed it to 
ſuch ſignal grandeur, that all the enſuing wealth of 
the Romans, however immenſe, tho it might ſerie 
to give new; embelliſhments,' could add no new mag- 
nificence, Upon the ſame foundation it roſe again 
when burnt; after an interval of four hundred and 
twenty five years, in the Conſulſhip of Lutius Scipio 
and Catus Norbanus. The care of rebuilding it then 
Hlla undertook, having now maſtered all oppoſition 3 
yet he dedicated it not: This was the only thing 
withholden from him to compleat his felicity. Up- 
on it the name of Catulus, amongſt ſo many great 
works and monuments of the Emperors,” A 
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all along till the days of Vitellius: Then was this o- 


diffice laid in aſhes. 


But from the fire much more dread accrued to the 


beſiczed that to the-affailants : for the ſoldiers of Y+- 


tellius, in doubtful emergencies, wanted no addreſs 
or reſolution.” On the oppoſite ſide, - diſmayed were 
the men, and ſpiritleſs the Leader: nay as if bereſt 


1 of his faculties, he exerciſed not the natural offices 
or of ſpeech or of hearing, neither ſwayed by the 


counſels of others, nor furniſhed with any of his own, 


I by the ſeveral cries. of the enemies driven headlong 


hither and thither. What he had commanded he 


again forbad, what he had forbidden he again com- 


manded. Anon, what uſually happens in forlorn 
circumſtances, all directed, none obeyed; At length, 
caſting away their arms, they only meditated how 
to lurk or where to fly. Then burſt in the bands of 
Vitellius, and with fire, and ſword, and carnage, 
made univerſal havock. A few military men who 
ventured to encounter, were flaughtered : of theſe 
the moſt ſignal were Cornelius Martialis, Emilius 
Pacenſis, Caſperius Niger and Didius Sceua. They 
encompaſſed Flavins Sabings, deſtitute of arms nor 
offering to fly; as they did Quinctius Atticus the 
Conſul, a man ſufficiently remarkable by the orna- 
ments of his: office, as well as for his own vain-glo- 
rious conduct, as he had to the people wantonly ad- 
drefſed certain edits very pompous in behalf of Yeſ- 
paſian, very bitter and opprobrious towards Vitellius. 
The reſt, through divers chances and ſtratagems, eſ- 
caped, ſome diſguiſed under the habit of ſlaves, o- 
thers concealed by their truſty adherents, and even 
buried amongſt bundles. There were ſeveral who 
having learnt the word whence the Vitellians were 
diſtinguiſhed: by one another, and venturing to uſe it, 
by askiog it boldly and anſwering readily, from ſuch 
| con- 
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confidence drew the fame ſecurity as from a biding 
lace. 

. Upon the firſt irruption of the foe, Domitian 125 
by the device of his Freedman conveyed ſecretly into 
the houſe of the Warden, and under the diſguiſe o 
a linen robe, thruſt amongſt the Tribe of 
where paſſing uadifcover'd, he continued lurking u 
the houſe of Cornelius Primus, a dep, of his f. 
ther's, near the place called Velabrum. He after. 
wards, in the reign of his father, having demoliſhed 
the Wardcn's apartment, reared upon the place 
ſmall Chappel dedicated to e the Prot estar, with 
an Altar, and the flory of this adventure graved up 
on marble. - Not long thence, when he arrived t 
the Sovereignty, he erefted a vaſt Temple ſacred ty 
Fove the Guardian, with himſelf held in the arms of 
the God. Sabinus and Atticus, loaded with iron 
and carried to Yirelixs, were by him received with 
no bitter words, with no hoſtile countenance. Hence 
the rage of theſe who claimed privilege to butcher 
them, as alfo high rewards for the late exploit by 
them deemed a deciſive victory. Thus — en. 
fued, which being firſt begun by ſuch as ſtood neareſ}, 
the vile and debauched ſort of the populace called + 
loud for the t execution of Sabinnus,” and with 
this their demand intermixt many threatnings as well 
as much flattery. Nay they forced Vellins to for- 
bear — as ho ſtood upon the ſtairs of the 
Palace preparing to ſoften them by entreaties. In. 
ſtantly they thruſt S2binas through, and mangled 
him, then cutting off his head, dragged 8 to 
the charnel of Male factors. 

The fate this of a man by neee np 
ned. Five and thirty years had he carried arms for 
the Commonweal, and, both in peace and war, bore 


2 very fignal reputation. As tote 0 
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lite and juſtice of his actions, he was unſpotted : In 
bis diſcourſe he was over copious : This was the on- 
W 1y failing which even buſy rumour could object to 
him during all the ſeven years that he ruled Meſia, 
during all the twelve that he was Governor of Rome. 
ia the end of his life, he was by ſome judged to have 
been flow and ſpiritleſs, by many to have been 

dent and moderate, and defirous to ſpare the blood 
Jof his fellow citizens. Ia one thing all men ge 
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that before Veſpaſian becatne Emperor, the digni 
of the family centered in the perfon of Sabinas, 
W have been informed, that his fall was well pleaſing 
to Maucianus, Indeed moſt men alledged, that by 
it peace and unanimity in the State were ſecuted z 
W 25 all emulation was now for ever removed between 
theſe two, Who would always haye been conſidering 
themſelves, the one as the Emperor's brother, the 
other as his companion in power. But when the 
people required the doom of the Conſul, Virellia: 
perſevered in oppoſing them, being himſelf now pa- 
cified, and as it were repaying him à courteſy ; ſince 
to ſuch as had asked him who it was that ſet fire to 
the Capitol, he made free confeſſion of being the per 
ſon guilty, By this acknowledgment, or be it a fic- 
tion only framed to temporize, in aſſuming the crime 
and the odium of the crime, he ſeemed to have ac- 
quitted as innocent the party of Yitellias. | 
During theſe days, Lacims Vitellius having encarti- 
ped at Feronia, threaten'd' to ſtorm and fack Tarra- 
cina, - Within it were ſhut up the Gladiators and 
Marines, a Garriſon who dared not venture with- 
out their walls, nor face the enemy in the field, O- 
ver the Gladiators (as aboye I have recounted) there 
commanded Julianm, over the Marines Apollinaris, 
two men in ſlothfulneſs and debauchety reſembling 
:2ther common Gladiators than principal * 
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ders. No watch they kept; none of the weak parts 
of the walls did they ſtrengthen or ſecure ; by Night 
and by day they wallowed in.. voluptuouſneſs, zud 
with their gay revellings upon thoſe delicious ſhores, 
the whole coaſt reſounded. Their ſoldiers were dif. 
perſed abroad to procure 1 for their luxur, 
and only whilſt they were feaſting did they talk af 
war. Apinius Tiro was gone from thence. a fey 
days before, and by exacting from the municipal Ci. 
ties money and preſents with notable rigour, gained 
fo the party much more malevolence than ſtrength, 

n the mean time a ſlave of Virgilius Capito fled oper 
to LuciuwVitellizs, and undertook if he were furniſhed 
with a band of men, to deliyer up the caſtle ſecretly, 
deſtitute as it was of guards. Thus in the dead of 
night, he lodged ſome Cohorts lightly arwed upon 
the ridge of the hills juſt over the head of the eneny, 
From thence the ſoldiers ruſhed down, indeed rather 
to a maſſacre than an encounter. Some void of arms, 
others endeavouring to arm, ſeveral juſt frighted out 
of their ſleep, were all eaſily vanquiſhed and orer- 
thrown, as with the profound darkneſs, with the 
ſudden alarm and diſmay, trumpets ſounding and 
enemies ſhouting, they were all diſconcerted and aſ- 
tonied. A few of the Gladiators reliſted ſtouth, 
nor died without firſt revenging their deaths, The 
reſt fled with all their ſpeed to the ſhips, where all 
were equally embarraſſed by the ſame diltref 
and affrighr; for with the ſoldiers were intermixt 
the inhabitants of Tarracina, and theſe two; the Vi: 
tellians, without making any diſtinction, ſlaughter- 
ed. Six ſmall gallies, juſt as the uproar and cooſter- 
nation began, eſcaped away, and in one of them 4 
pollinaris Commander of the Fleet. All the other 
veſſels were ſeized by the ſhore, or, ſurcharged by 
the thronging crowd, ſunk to the bottom. FJ#lranw 
was haled away to Lucius Vitelliu, and being firſt 
1 4 ſcourged 
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ſcourged till he was all covered with gore, executed 
in his light. There were ſome who charged Triaria 
the wife of Lucius, as if with a military ſabre girt to 
her ſide, ſhe had manifeſted dreadful inſolence and 
barbarity of ſpirit, even amidſt the doleful wailings, 
and ſad deſolation of Tarracina under the calamitous 
lot of ſpoil and maſſacre. He himſelf, as an indica- 
tion of his proſperous atchievement, ſent to his bro- 
ther a crown of laurel, and defired his orders, whe- 
ther to return forthwith to Rome, or to perſiſt in the 
reduction of Campania, Of ſalutary conſequence 
was this heſitation, not to Yeſpaſiar's party only, but 
to the whole Commonwealth, In truth, had the 
ſoldiers, naturally headſtrong, now elated with ſuc- 
ceſs, proceeded to Rome juſt hot from their victory, 
a ſtruggle not a little terrible muſt have enſued, nor 
could it have been decided without the deſtruction of 
the City. For in Tucius Viteliug, however infamous 
he were, no want of vigour was found; not that 
from any virtue he derived his importance and pow- 
er, as all worthy men do theirs, but, like every other 
wicked man, from his villany and vices, 

Whilſt by the party of Vitellius theſe things were 
tranſacted, Veſpaſians army, having departad from 
Narnia, diverted themſelves at Ocriculum in cele- 
brating the annual Feaſt of Saturn, a feſtival of ma- 
ny days; as if no other employment had awaited 
them, The cauſe of a delay fo prepoſterous was, to 
ſtay for the coming of Aucians. Nor were there 
wanting ſome who entertained ſuſpicions of Antonius, 
and charged him, As if through treachery he thus 
* lingered, in conſequence of the letter ſecretly ſent 
* him from Vite/ins, with offers of the Conſulſhip, 
* and of his daughter then marriageable, and, with 
© her a mighty fortune, as the rewards of revolting 
6 0 TO Others alledged, That all this 
* charge Was no more than a fiction, framed purely 
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in court to cia. Several argited, e That it 
was a refolution concerted amongſt all the Leader, 
rather to preſent rhe City with a terrible diſplay 
of war, than to carry the war thither; ſince the 
chief ſtrength of the Pr#torian Bands Rad eg, 

' deſerted Vtellius, who was likewiſe precluded from 
any reinforcement on every hand: fo that, it waz 
reſumed he wonld quietly yield up the Empire; 
but that all was marred an ang diſconcerted,firſt by the 
© raſhnefs, then by the puſſflanimity of Sabinins, 10 
© having Jaconfderately taken up atms, had not been 

© able to maintain the invincible Fort of the Cat pitol 
* againſt three Cohorts, a place ſtropg enough 10 de- 
* fy the aſſaults of mighty armies. The truth is, 
one cannot eaſily upbrai N particular Commander 
With a erg co ſutted i that My- 
clanus, by his dark and equivocal letters, retarded 
the diotion of the conquering army, Autonia too in- 
curred, great guilt by his overlate and pernicious 
complaiſance, .tha perhaps he t thence fludied totranſ: 
fer upon the otlier a fe reſentment, and hate, 
For the reſt of the Chiefs by] Judging the ro kobe 
compleated, they Fenaer'd the of it the more 
ſignal and glaring. Nor indeed had Petilius Corial 
made ſufficient diſpatch, he who was purpoſely ſeat 
forward with a touting horſe, by an in direct tnarch 
over the Sabine territories, to enter oe through 
the Salarian highway: At, laſt, the neus that the 
Capitol was beſieged, rouſed them all,. 
Antonius advanced along the g reat Flariinie road, 
and far in the night arrived at t 7 Nos rocks; but the 
aid which he intended came Wa He there met 
many tidipgs all very mourinfu Sabinks murdered, 
the Capitol reduced to Abe th City under dread- 
ful conſtergation, nay the wlace. and faves all 
ü arms for Fitell Ins.” F Wy COPY allo was 
| un- 
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unfortunate. in the combat attempted by his horſe, 
who ruſhing iacautioully upon the foe, as upon men 
already defeated, were received by the Vitellians 
ſteadily, with their foot interlined amongſt their 
horſe. Not far from the. City the conflict happened, 
amongſt buildings and gardens, and winding lanes : 
a ſituation familiar to the Vitellians, but ſtrange to 
their enemies, and thence the cauſe of their perplexi- 
ty and fear. Neither was the body of horſe unani- 
mouſly affected, as amongſt them were incorporated 
ſome who had lately ſurrender'd at Narnia, and now 
warily watched for what fide -Fortune would ulti- 
mately declare. Tullius Flayianus Commander of a 
Squadron was taken. The reſt ſuffered a ſcandalous 
rout, flying in unmanly diſmay. The vanquiſhers 
purſued not beyond Fidenc. 

By this ſucceſs. the former zeal and -partiality of 
the people became heightened. The commonalty of 
Rome betook themſelves to arms: ſome .few were 
furniſhed with xegular ſhields, but the moſt part 
ſnatched up and turned into weapons whatever fell 
firſt in their way, and then craved the ſignal for bat- 
tle. Vitellius preſented them his thanks, and order- 
ed them to ſally forth and defend the City from in- 
ſults and attacks. Anon the Senate was aſſembled, 
and Embaſſadors nominated for repairing to the ar- 
mies, ſuch as, under the ſtile and guiſe of the Com- 
monweal, were to exhort them to peace and uniqn. 
Very different proved the lot and reception of the 
Embafladars: They who, went to Petelzus Cerialis en- 
counter d pexils al maſt fatal, as the ſoldiers ,ſternly 
rejected all terms ef peace. Nay the Erætor Arule- 
ans Ruſticus was wounded ; a barbarity. which, be- 
bde the violation of a character altogether facred, that 
of an Embaſſador and of a Prætor, deriyed freth ab- 
horrence from the dignity and eſtimation of the man. 
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His followers diſperſed and fled : His principal Lic. 
tor was ſlain for daring to open a paſſage through the 
crowd: and had it not been for the protection of 
guard appointed by the chief officer, ſuch was the 
brutal rage inſpired by our civil diflentions, that th; 
Law and Privilege of E mbaffadors, eſteemed invio. 
lable even amongſt foreign and barbarous Nations, 
had been profaned, nay to the maſſacring of their 
perſons, in the midſt of their native country and un. 
der the very walls of Rome. With more temper 
were they received who had gone to Antonius: not 
that the ſoldiers had greater moderation, but the Ge, 
neral greater authority. | 

With the Embaſſadors had joined himſelf 244 
nius Rufus, by rank a Roman Knight, one who at. 
tended to the ſtudy of Philoſophy and adhere 
to the doctrine of the Stoicks. He mingling + 
mongſt the bands, and reaſoning about the bleſlings 
of peace and the dangers attending war, laboured 
thus to tutor men in arms. To many this was mit 
ter of deriſion 5 to more it proved annoying and tir. 
ſome : Nor were there wanting ſome to thruſt him 
thence violently and to puſh him with their hands 
and feet, till through the perſuaſions of all the more 
moderate, and the menaces of others, he forbore his 
leſſons of wiſdom ſo ill timed. Thithe r too had te- 
Paired the Veſtal Virgins with letters from Vitellu. 
to Antonius: In theſe he defired, That the battle, 
© which was to be the laſt, might be ſuſpended for 
© one day: during that interval, all things would 
© be more eaſily accommodated? The Virgins were 
- diſmiſſed * with all demonſtrations of ' honour. To 
Vitellius an anſwer was returned, © That by the mur- 
der of Sabinus and the burning of the Capitol, all 
means of ending the war by treaty were cut oft. 
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Antonius, however, by a ſpeech to the Legions 


| purpoſely aſſembled, tried to reconcile them to a 
W remper, that of encamping by the Milvian bridge, 


and of entring the City not before next day. His 
motive for ſuch procraſtination was, left the ſoldiery 


i after the heat of the battle, might be ſo tranſ- 


rted as to ſhew no mercy either to People, or Se- 
nate, or even to the Temples and Domes of the Dei- 


ties. But they dreaded all delay, as the means to 


hereave them of victory. At the ſame time ſome 
Standards ſeen ſhining upon the hills, tho only fol- 


W lowed by the weak and unwarlike populace, exhibit- 


ed the appearance of the enemy's army. Preſently 
they advanced to Rome, divided into a triple hoſt : 
one paſſed along where it already was, upon the great 
Flaminian road; another coaſted the Tiber; the 
third through the Salarian way moved towards the 
gate Collina. The multitude of Plebeians was 
forthwith routed by an onſet of the horſe. The ſol- 
diers of Vitellius moved to the attack, formed like- 
wiſe into a threefold band. Many were the conflicts 
before the City, various the ſucceſs, but to Yeſpa- 
fan's men chiefly-favourable, as ſuperiour in the abi- 
lities of their Leaders. Sorely haraſſed were they 
only who had wheeled to the left hand towards the 
Salluſtian gardens, through lanes. very narrow and 
lippery, where over them ſtood the Vitellians upon 
the walls of the gardens, and as they ſtrove ro'climb, 
beat them down with ſtones and ſpears; almoſt to 
the cloſe of the day, till by the horſe who had burſt 
in at the Gate Collina, they were themſelves beſet 
in the rear. In the Field of Mars too the parties 
joined in fierce encounters. For that of Veſpaſiau 
appeared the concurrence of fortune, and of victory 
ſo often gained. The Vitellians were fired and 
griren headlong by pure deſpair, and tho W 
e 
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ed and routed, aſſembled again within the City and 
rene wed the battle. 12517 P 
Abgut the combatants the people were gathers 
as ſpectators 3 and as if they had been only attending 
the repreſentation of a fight exhibited for public x 
muſement and ſport, they favoured and eſpovſel 
now theſe, anon thoſe, with theatrical ſhouts and 
clappings: May as often as either ſide regoiled, and 
Partieulars had fled into houſes, or lay hid in ſhops, 
they inſiſted upon their being dragged out and (ain, 
and thus came to enjoy elves rhe largeſt part of 
the prey. For, whilſt the ſoldiers wene only pur 
Juing blood and aughter, the ſpoil fell to the poſ. 
ſoſſion of the commanalty. Tragical and ghaſtly ws 
the face of the whole City: in one place:deadly con- 
Hits, and bleeding wounds s in another luxyrious 
bathings and feats of riot: every where ;blood in 
ſtreams, and earcafſes in piles, and: juſt at hand was- 
tan harlotʒ, or ſuch as reſembled harlots ; as of de- 
bauchery and voluptuouſneſs, as extravagant 45 euer 
were practiſed during a ſcaſon of luxury aud tepeſc, 
with all the barbarities attending the moſt {mercileſs 
captivity. Ioſomuch, that you Would have thougbt che 
ſame City at once tranſported with brutal outrage, 
and abandoned to ſenſuat revelliogs. Rome had 
before ſeen contending armies in her ſtreets, uhete 
lla twice remained conqueror, and once Cn; 
nor was there then leſs cruelty exerciſed, But nov, 
amongſt men there prevailed an unconcern and ſecu· 
rity perfectly inhuman, nor for a ſingle moment were 
their purſuits of pleaſure poſtpaned. Nay, as ii this 
:canfuſion and carnage had ſeafanably interrened to 
heighten the gayety of their feſtival days, they exul. 
teil, they pamper'd and indulged, to bath parties in- 
different, aud triumphing in public miſeries. 
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hardeſt task was found, as they were defetided by all 
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I" ſtorming the entrenchments of the camp the 


the moſt determined amongſt the enemy, fuch who 


J confider'd the fame as kflefr laſt hope and reſource. 


Hence the mote ardout manifeſted by the conque - 


W rors, as amongſt them foretnoft in zeat were the old 


Prztorian Cohorts, All the inventions uſed in attac- 
kiog the ſtrongeſt Cities, they now applied, the mi- 
litaty Shell, miſfive Engines, Motinds and flamin 

torches. In this fingle e they all ctied, 
© would. be compleateck Whatever hardſhips, what- 
« ever perils they had in ſo many battles undergone. 
« To the Senate and People of Rome their City 
« was reſtored, to the Deities their Falls 
« was in the catnp that the peculiar lot and glory of 
« the ſoldiery reſided: This was their Country, here 
© was their houſhold and their houſhotd Gods. 
© Theſe they were now inftatitly to regain, or to paſs 
© the night under atms. The Vitellians, on the 
contrary, tho in number inferior, tho unequal in 
their deſtiny, perplexed the yitoty, and retarded 
the pacification, With blood they contamtnated 
the houſes, © with blood they profaned the altars, 
purſuing ſuch feats as prove the laſt ſolacements to 
men deſperate arid vanquiſhed, Upon the turrets 
and bulwarks many lay breathing their laſt, many 
already breathiſeſs. They who remained when their 
gates were burſt ot” uniting together preſented 


themſelves corfidentfly to che fwords of the van- 
quiſhers.” I regth, they all fell facing the enemy, 
and woutided only before. Such, even iti dying, was 
their concern to die 11 lee 

Pitellis, ſeeing the City taken, was carried in a 


chair through the back part of the palace to His 
wife's houſe upon Mount Nacht, withr a Mu” 
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if he could by lurking there eſcape diſcovery during 
the day, to fly by night to his brother's Cohorts x: 
Tarracina. But from unſteadineſs of ſpirit, ſuch too 
beeing the nature of dread, that to one who fears 
all things, preſent things are ever moſt irkſome, he 
came back to the palace now deſolate and wild: for 
all his ſlaves, even the loweſt, had ſlipped away, ot 
elſe carefully ayoided to meet him. Terrifying to 
him proved the diſmal ſolitude, and every part fil 
and ſilent. He tried apartments.ſhut : He ſhrunk 
with horrour to behold all void and deſert, . Wear 
at laſt with ſuch miſerable and ſolitary wandring to 
and fro, he thruſt himſelf into a hiding place ſordid 
and diſgraceful, and by Jalins Placidus, Tribune of 
a Prztorian Band, was dragged from it, Behind 
him forthwith his hands were tied: Thus with bis 
apparel all rent, he was haled along, a ſpectacle fol 
and ſad, many reviling him, no one bewailing him, 
Indeed ſuch was the deformity of his end as to ha: 
baniſhed all pity. There mer him one of the Ger- 
man ſoldiers, and with his ſword drawn made a vio- 
Tent blow, whether out of fury and vengeance, or 
the ſooner to releaſe him from inſults and derifion, 
or whether aiming at the life of the Tribune, is mat 
ter of _ uncertainty. The Tribune's ear he actually 
cut off, and was himſelt inſtantly lain. Pitellius they 
forced, with their ſwords pointed at his throat, now 
to hold up his head, and preſent his face to a deluge 
of indigoities, anon to behold his own”Starnes tum- 
bled down, and. particularly to view the place of 
aſſemblies, and that where Galba ſuffered his bloody 
doom. In this manner they puſhed him forward, 
and at laſt to the charnel of Malefactors, there where 
the corps of Flavins Sabinus had lain expoſed, One 
ſaying there was which fell from him, "favouring bn 
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16 befenely of fpirie 3 hei to the Tribjine trerrin 
— with foughnefs and foſylts, he anſwered, © 19 
« nevertheleſs he had been his Emperor. Then, un- 
der many wounds given him, he fell and expired. 
The common herd inveighed againſt him, after he 
was ſlain, with the ſame depravity of heart with 
which they had careſſed him whilſt he yet lived, 

His father was Lucius Vitellius, his age that of 
ſeven and fifty years compleat. He had acquired the 
Conſulſhip, acquired Pontifical dignities, with a 
name and rank amongſt the Grandees of the State, 
by no parts or vigour of his, but all through the 
luſtre and elevation of his father. The gift of Em- 

ire he received from ſuch as never knew the man. 


n the hearts of the, ſoldiers rarely had any man 
erer obtained ſuch! ah” een by-worthy methods, 
as he had by. imp 2x89 {oth in him bowe- 
yer was inherefie- pe ot 2 3 
qualities wich, ee "retention, grow 
inevitably perils, BE feds h& thought to 
ſecure not by" Ae ee 90d” gnblameable, 
but only by might-how 72 ence rather de- 
ſerved ſuch than „ e interſt of the 
Commonwealth witheut doubt it was that Yitelliug 
was vanquiſhed and fallen: Yet they who to Yeſpa- 
ſan betrayed the power and cauſe of FiteUtws, can 
from this their perfidiouſneſs claim no public me- 
tit, ſince they had before revolted from Galba. 
The day now haſtning to cloſe, the Senate could 
not be aſſembled; for ſuch was the affright of the 
Magiſtrates and Senators, that they had privately 
dropped away from the City, or concealed rhem- 
ſelves here and there in the houſes of their fol- 
lowers. Domitian, after all apprehenſions of hoſ- 
tility had ceaſed, proceeded. ta the Leaders of the 
Vol V „ n, 


party, where the ſoldiers thronging about him &@ 
luted him Ceſar, and in arms as they were, con- 
ducted him to bis father's houſe, N 
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T HE calamitous condition of Rome, Lucius Vi- 
tellius ſarrenders bis perſon and bis bande, et 
z5 ſlain, The Sovereignty of Veſpaſian confirmed by the 
Senate. The fine character and accompliſhments of 
Helvidius Priſcus. His conteſts with Eprius Marcel - 
Jus. Mucianus enters Rome. By bim Galpurnius 
cup is ordered to be. lain. The oy. and motions of 
be war in Germany, firſt begun by the Batauians un- 
ler the leading of ee Next the Caninefates take 
arms. They demoliſh the Fortreſſes of the Romans, cut 
off the Garriſons, overthrow. Aquilius 4 principal Cen- 
Zurion, and aftewards Lupercùs Mumius Commander 
of a Legion. The Veteran Cohorts of Batauians in 


the ſervice of the Romans, go over to Civills, and rout 
1 2 2 He- 
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Herennius Gallus friving to oppoſe them, Tie 4 
erent Camp beſieged Civilis. The Roman ſoldin; 
mutiny againſt Hordeonius: the conduct of the wy 
committed to Vocula. He advaxces againſt Ciyilis, j 
at firſt vanquiſhed, yet by an accident gains the vita) 
Again the ſoldiers mutiny againſt Hordeonius; ug 
murder bim. Tranſactions at Rome, and in the $, 
nate: Conteſts: accuſations, The ſoldiers of Viel 
lius pacified by Mucianus. The aſſaſſination of Ly. 
 Clus Piſo in Africa. The Capitol reſtored. The Th, 
verians and Lingones revolt from the Romans : 
other Gauls too waver : Small fidelity even in the 
gions and Roman Cohorts, all corrupted by the Gal 
Vocula fiain. The Roman ſoldiers ſwear allegias 
to the Empire ef the Gauls. The ſame do the Legin, 
after a long ſiege ſuſtained in the old camp. The peyj 
of Cologn not ſlow to eſponſe the conquering cauſe. Th 
Lingones the while roured by the Sequanians. At Ri 
the Empire judged in danger: Domitian the Enju 
ror's ſon prepares to ſuſtain the war in perſon, pu 
by Mucianus: four Legions forthwith ſent forwnl 
The Gault aſſemble in council : The wiſer ſort declan 
for peace homę ver clogged with bondage. Petilius Ce 
rialis vanguſſpes the Treverians in a great Bath 
Many who had revolted return to the fervice and fa 
dards of the Romans. Cetialis ſoon after engaged in 1 
ſharp confiiet with Civilis'and Clafſicus 3 the begin 
CA combat doubtful, the iſſue ſucceſsful to the l. 
ans. What happened to Veſpaſian in Egypt; hi 
miracles there : His Sovererghty ſignified by orack; 
eg 
Tbeſe the proceedings partly of the ſame year, parth 
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1 Aten of. Hhathuc, war mob 


rather to ceaſe than peace to com- 

mence. The vanquiſhers continuing i 

ums hunted all over the City after the vanquiſhe 
with eagerneſs and implacable hate. Filled N 

carnage and mangled coarſes were the ſtreets; dye 
and ſtreaming with blood were the Temples and pla- 
ces of public reſort, as in them were butcher'd all 
whom chance preſented to the deſiroying ſword, 
Nay anon, this lawleſs violence increaſing, they 
ſearched private houſes, and dragged forth ſuch as 
lay hid. Where they beheld any one remarkably 
tall and in the prime of years, him they murdered 
without exception, whether he were ſoldier or ci- 
tized, This cruelty, which during the freſh impulſe 
of animgſity and rancour L it ſelf with blood 
and killing, was afterwards. trapsformed into rapa- 
ciouſneſs. No place would they ſufter to remain 
private, no part ſhut up, pretending; that there ſome 
Vitellians were concealed. The beginning this of 
burſting open houſes, ſure ground for committing 
murder wherever oppoſition was made. Nor did 
the indigent part of the populace fail to aſſiſt in the 
eneral violence and ſpoil. The moſt villanous amonęſt 
the ſlayes were even forward to betray their wealthy 
Lords z others were expoſed by their particular 
friends. On all hands were uttered bitter wailings 
and the univerſal voice of anguiſh, on all hands ſeen 
no other than the miſerable lot of a City ſtormed 
and facked, - Infomuch that the ſoldiers of Otho and 
thoſe of Vitellius, however imperious and inſulting, 
and however once hated, were now miſſed and re- 
wetted, The Generals of the party, men ſo puiſ- 
ant and vigorous in kindling the civil War, were 


found inſufficient to controul the {ſpirit of ery. 
or, 
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For, in exciting public tumults and convulſions, e: 
very the worſt man has the ſtrongeſt ſway : To up- 
hold tranquillity and peace, tighteous deſigns are 
* and virtuous management. 


he name and reſidence of Cæſar, Domitian en- 
joyed, but to the cares of government gave yet ng 
attention 53 and 1 in feats of adultery and conſtu- 
1 acquitted himſelſ as the ſon of an Emperor, 


ith the command of the Prætorian Guards Arrius 0 
Vari was inveſted. The ſupreme exerciſe and ſprings I 
of authority reſted in Antonius Primus. From the 4 
Prince's houſe he was continually plundering treaſure, 1 
moveables, and domeſtic ſlates, as if he were ill Wl © 
ſeizing the ſpoil of Cremona. The reſt; whether 
checked by their modeſty or their meanneſs, as they 
had merited no diſtinction in the war, were likewiſe 
undiſtinguiſhed by rewards: The City under great 
awe and terrour, and quietly diſpoſed to.ſervitude, 
preſſed © to have Lucius Vitelſins ſeized with his Co- 
© horts upon their march from Tatracina,” and the 


© remains of the war extinguiſhed? Hence the ca. 
valry were ſent forward to Aricia : The body of the 
Legions reſted at the Town of Bovillz. Nor did 
Vitelliut pauſe a moment, but to the pleaſure of the 
conqueror deliver'd up himſelf and his bands. His 
men too caſt away their unfortunate arms, moved as 
much by indignation as by fear. Through the City 
paſſed the long train of captives guarded on each fide 
by files of armed men: Not one betrayed a relenting ov 
ſupplicant lo6k. Grieved and vengeful they appeared, 
and to all the boiſterous inſults and deriſion of the 
mocking and petulant vulgar, ſhewed themſelves 
ſcornful and unmoved. The few: who broke forth 
upon the rabble, were opprefſed by the guards, the 
reſt impriſoned. ' From none of them fell a mean or 
degenerate expreſſion 5 and tho environ'd with wret- 

chedneſs 
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chedneſs and diſtreſs, they maintained the renown 
of their conſtancy and courage, unſtain d. Next 
was put to death Lucius Vitellius, one in vices equal 
to his brother; in his brother's reign the more vi- 
gilant of the two, nor ſo much a companion in the 
ſunſhine of his fortune, as ſwallowed headlong in his 
tragical fate. Shaded ob ae 

During the ſame time Lucius Baſſus was diſpatch- 
ed with a band of horſe lightly equipped, to eſtab- 
liſh the tranquillity of Campania, as amongſt the mu- 
nicipal Cities prevailed a ſpirit of animoſity and con- 
tention, more in truth upon mutual diſguſts than 
through any diſaffection and contumacy towards the 
Emperor. Upon ſight of the ſoldiers preſent com- 
poſure enſued 5 nor upon the ſmaller Colonies for 
their late oppoſition was any puniſhment inflicted. 
Capua was aſſigned to the third Legion for winter 

rters, and thence grievouſly oppreſſed were the 
ulrious families there. Yet to the people of Tar · 
racina ſo lately ſacked by the Vitellians, no help was 
adminĩſter'd or relief. | So much ſtronger is the bent 
of men to revenge an injury than to repay a benefit, 
becauſe obligations are burthenſome and (painful; 
yengeance taken ſeems to be ſomething gained. Some 
conſolation it proved, that the ſlave of Fergilins Ca- 
pito, he whom I have mentioned to have betrayed 
their City to the enemy, was now faſtened to a gib- 
bet, dreſſed in the ſame rings which as a recompence 
from Yitellins he always wore. Now at Rome, the 
denate decreed to Veſpaſias all the titles and prero- 
gatives ever inveſted in former Princes, with great 
alacrity. and hopes aſſured. For, as the civil arme 
were firſt weilded in the Regions of Gaul and Spain; 
3s Germany too engaged in the war, and anon 11- 
hricum 5 as the ſameè civil arms had afterwards vi- 
ited Egypt, Judea, ad Syria, nay all the * 
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and all the Armies ; to the Fathers it feemed that, 
the whole world having thus undergone expiation, 
all diſſentions were brought to a natural cloſe, - To 
heighten their joy they had letters from Yeſpafan, 
ſo conceived as if the warthad' yet ſubſiſted. This waz 
the conſtruction which at firſt view they ſeemed t 
bear: Yet in them he uſed the ſtile of an Emperor, 
but ehoſe- expreſſions: full of courteſy hen he: men- 
tioned himſelf, füll of dignity when he mentioned 
the Commonwealth. Nor was the Senate wanting 
in acts of duty and obſequiouſneſs. To himſelf with 
his ſon 7itus for Collegue: the Conſulſhip was forth. 
with decreed:y to Damitian the Pratorſhip and Con. 
ſular authority. 11.79 77949 ROLE a5) 

Io the Senate Aducianus'too had ſent letters, and 
thence: furniſhed ground for obſervation and dif 
courſe; © © If he were indeed a private man, "why: did 
© he aſſume the part of a publ ie character in addteſ 
c {ing himſelf to the Senate ? In a fes days he might 
© have had an opportunity of propoſing the, ſame 
« things from his place:among(t the Senators Nen 
his invectires againſt Vireiliun were judged operlate, 
and unworthy of paſſing for bold and free. Hut big 
with haughtineſs towards tie Commonwealth; big 
with contumely towards the Emperor, what he boaſted 
was, That in hisown hands he had had the Empire, 
and frrely beſtowed it upon Feſpufian,? But in pri: 
vacy they ſmothered this their indigtation and hate; 
ufilſt to the man / their y wis public and 
glaring. With many ſtrains of eloquence; very loft) 
and very honourable, they aſſigned him the detins 
tions of triumph, in reality for his con in the 
ciril. Wars ; but his expedition agaluſt the Sarin 
tians ſerved for the pretence. There folloued more 
grants of honours; the Conſalae! orhaments preſes. 
ed to im Antonins, and to ne 
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Arrius Varus thoſe of the Prætorſhip. Thereafter 
they turned their deliberations towards the Deities; 
hence was determined the rebulding of the Capitol. 
And all theſe decrees aroſe ſfrom the propoſitionsand 
reaſoning of Valerius Aſiaticus Conſul elect. Thereſt 
aſented by motions ot their head and hand 3 as did: 
ſome few ſignal in place, or of parts trained in flights 
of flattery, by elaborate ſpeeches purpoſely framed. 
When to Helvidius Priſcus, Prætor elect, it came to 
ſpeak his ſentiments, he propoſed ſuch, as upon a 
good Prince reflected much reverencę and honour, 
ſuch too as were void of all falſe court and inſinceri- 
y; and by the Senate he was extolled with affectio- 
nate praiſes. Indeed this proved a very ſignal day to 
him, the beginning of mighty offence given, and of 
mighty glory earned. 45 72 576 

Since I am here again led to name a man whom 
henceforward- 1 muſt frequently mention, it ſeems 
incumbent, upon me ſhortly to recount, his courſe of 
life and purſuits, and what fortune befel him. Hel- 
vidius Priſcus was born in the municipal City of Tar- 
racina within the firſt precinct of Italy, the fon of 
Clavixs who had ſuſtained the rank of a principal 
Centurion. His bright and ſignal parts he wholl 
applied, whilſt yet very young, to ſtudies of the mo 
noble kind 3 not as many do, to diſguiſe ſpiritleſs in- 
dolence under a pompous name, but in order to en- 
gage in the public adminiſtration with a mind tho- 
roughly fortified againſi{all contingencies and diſaſters, 
He adhered to ſuchPhiloſophers as maintain that on- 
ly things juſt are good, that uought is evil ſave what 
is diſnoneſt, and in the rank of things neither evil 
nor good, place nobility, power, and all otheg ac- 
quirements which depend not upon the ſoul. Ete he 
had riſen higher than the Qneſtorſhip, he was by 
Turaſea Fetus choſen for à husband to his daughter: 
Nor from the character of his wife s Father did he 
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calls to ſuch ſollicitude, was the appretienſion-of dif 
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ought ſo ftudioufly as His undaunted exerciſe of 
liberty. As Citizen, as Senator, Husbandy Son it 
law, and Friend, in all the offices of life, ſignal wa 
his e and equanimity, ever contemning 
wealth, ever unmoveable from righteous judgment, 
never to be ſhaken- by fear. There were ſome to 
whom he ſeemed over ſollicitous-for fame-z- tho the 
thirſt-of glory be ſuch a paſſion as even wiſe men re- 
fign laſt. Upon the deadly doom of his father in 
law, he was driven into. exite, and returning in the 
reigu of Galba, ſet himſolſ to ii Eprins Au- 
cell, the accuſer of Tbhraſea. he purſuit of this 
vengeance, tho tis uncertain wherhor.it were. More 
daring or more juſt, rent the Senate inte- Heatz and 
conteſts. For, were Marcellus ſuffered to . the 
band of accuſers were at once overwhelmed)” At fut 
the ſtruggle. between them proceeded with notable 
vehemence, and was by both fignalized with excel 
lent-ſpeeches. Anon as the inclinations of Galla were 
in- fuſpence, and upon the -interpoſition-of-many Se- 
nators with entreaties, Priſtus dropped the * proceſs, 


Whence enſued various cenſures and diſcourſe ac 


cording to the different humours of men, ſome megnj- 


fying his moderation, ſome charging him with wint 
of vigour and firmneſs. But, upon the day when the 


Senate had under conſidera tion the. Sovereignty of 


Veſpaſian, as it was agreed to-ſend: Emballadors to 
the Prince z upon this ſubjoct between ¹iius and 
Eprius a bitter debate aroſe. Priſeus inſiſted that 
they ſhould be nominated by the Magiſtrates, firſt 
ſolemnly ſworn ; Aarcelus, that they ſhbuld be 
drawn by lot, che method alteady: propoſed by-the 
Conſul:eleth But what -in- relity-protaphad Ale 


oh to himſelf, leſt; were others nominated, he 
100 be "Oy" lighted and Free "By'de- 
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from interches ing arp rds, they were 
carried;i 2 — to . 
Helvidius deſired to know, © 
© much dreaded. the. judgment of 5 oe 
« He was maſter of wealth a of e eloquence, nay 


in the meaſure of both ſurpaſſed many others: un- 
less he were N urged and daunted by the me- 
© mory and bl Nee of, bis crimes By the uſe of 
blind lots an no diſtinction could 
© he made, between 955 —_ and characters — 
men. The way of ſuffrages and of conſulti 
0 ſentiments of the Senate, was purpoſely; deviſe for 
« ſearching the like and reputation of particulars. 
the intereſt and well being of the Commoriwealth 
tit appertained, it appertained to the hdnour, of 
Jeſpaſian, that to Men, him 5 ſhoultl be 
« ſent men of t innocence ia the Senate, 
* ſuch as, 99 y lee ous reaſoning, oo. diſcourſe 
might ſeaſon the Frinze's ears. Thraſea, 
© with Sordyus and. Senting, 1 had entertained 
n imacy and friendſhip : — their accu- 
ö wi d they muſt Bet be niſhed, yet 
1 f bel to be, preſented under the of a 
; oe chard 5. XN the Jadgmentof the Senate 
thus manifeſte ince would be as it were ad- 
* viſed and 55 118 to fear and ſhun, whom 
to countenance and. approve. .. No ester ſupport 
© was there of -a_ righteous reiga than 8 72 
* friends about the perſon reigt Ae ought to, 
© fice Marcellus that he had in Giant Nero to ” = 
der ſo many innocents, t. him eyen enjoy. the 
© rewards” o 10 


c Wo dog aly let him leave Feſpajuan to more 
© worthy adyiſers. os [aw +: 


Harcellu alledged, © That is was ho. por 
© of his which = 0 combate os 
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vices, and, his exemption from : 
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had been propoſed by the Conſul elect, in purfy 
ance of ancient precedents,” which had left the 
election of Embaſſadors to che deciſion of lots; ſo 
as for caballing and the efforts of perſonal enmitiet 
no place might remain. No new cauſe had occur. 
red, why inſtitutions framed of old ſhould be aban. 
* doned to diſuſe, nor why the honour intended for 
nies oY ry turned r man's contume. 
* ly and diſgrace. For pay ing the homage d 
os d man there was qualified. What 8 
* to be more ſollicitous to avoid, was leſt through 
© the unrelenting ſtiffneſs'of ſome certain particular, 
© his ſpirit might be incenſed, whilft in his new $6 
* yereignty' he was yet poſſeſſed with doubts and 
_ © apprehenſions, and warily watching even the ei. 
_ © preffions and looks of all men. For himſelf; be 
© conſidered the temper of the times in which he n 
© born, with the frame of adminiſtration inſtitute} 
© by our fathers and grandfathers. The primitive in- 
© ſtjtution he admired z to the preſent" ſettlement he 
© adhered. © For the bleffing of good Princes he be. 


I 


© ſtowed wiſhes and vows: to Princes good or bad he 
© ſubmitted. It was not more through any pleading 
© ofhis that 7hraſea ſuffered, than through No judg- 
© ment of the Senate pafled upon him, With ſu 

© mock diſplays of law was the cruelty of Nero wont 
© to ſport it ſelf. Nor ſmaller anguiſh had he him- 
'© ſelf undergone from a friendſhip ſo dangerous, than 
© had others from a ſtate of exile. + To conclude, be 
© conſented that Helvidius ſhould be equalledeven to 
© the Cato's and Brutus, in conſtancy invincible, in 
© courage not to be daunted. He himſelf aſſumed to 
© be no more than one of that Senate who had all s 
© well as he yielded humble obedience to lordly pow- 


ger. He would even perſuade Priſcus, that he Would 
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not be towering above the Emperor, would not ſtrive 
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by his precepts and documents to reſtrain Veſpaſian, 
c x ancient man, long ſince diſtinguiſhed with tri- 
«© umphal honours, and the father of ſons already 
© men, As the worſt princes ſought might without 
limits or law ; to the other ſort too, however ex- 
« cellent they proved, a meaſure and limitation in 
« the exerciſe of liberty was always well pleaſing, 
Theſe reaſonings defended and oppoſed with mighty 
ardour and earneſtneſs on both ſides, were heard by 
the Fathers with jnclinations divided. Prevalent 
however proved the party who preferred the method 
of lots, fince even ſuch Senators as had obſerved a 
neutrality, contended for retaining the ancient uſage. 
Moreover every particular Grandee, ſignal in figure 
and elevation, leaned to the ſame courſe, from dread 
2 ſnould they themſelves be choſen by the 
other. | | 

There enſued another conteſt. The Prætors of the 
Treaſury (for then the Treaſury was by Prætors 
adminiſter d) complaining of the poverty of the State, 
demanded that a retrenchment 'might be made in the 
public expences. The Conſul elect propoſed to have 
the regulation of this reſerved for the Emperor; fo — 
mighty he thought the task, ſo difficult the reme- 
dies. Heſvidius declared for having it tranſacted by 
the option and controulment of the Senate. Alrea- 
dy the Conſuls were gathering the opinions of the 
Senators, when Yulcatins Tertullings Tribune of the 
peoples interpoſed bis authrity, © againſt making a- 

ny ordinance about a 'matter ſo momentous in the 
* abſence of the Prince.“ Helvidius had moved that 
the Capitol ſhould be rebuilt by the Roman ſtate, 
with the aſſiſtance of Yeſpaſien : a motion which all 
the moſt modeſt Senators paſſed then over in ſilence, | 
and aftewards forgot. There were ſome too who 
carefully remember d it. ll. 


Then 
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Then ell Atuſonius Rufus upon Publius Celer, with 
a vietent charge, accuſing him, of having by fall 
procured the doom of Barea; Sor anu? 
The Senate thought that by this, proceſs would b 


teſtimony 


reviyed the hate and rancour attending the proſecu- 
tion of the aecuſers: Let fo guilty and vile was th 
perſon accuſed, that it was impoſſible to fave him 
For dear and adored was the memory of raum; 


1 


Joſophy and wiſdom, then to have became witnel 
againſt Barca, à traitor to his friend, an inſtrument 
to deſtroy one whom he pretended to inſtruct, For 
rhe trial was appointed the next day that the Senate 
met. Nor wes it no fo much Auſanius or Pullim 
That created Txpectation and 4mpatience, as Priſcu- 
and Aardellus and the reſts: So intent were 


- * 


minds of men to ſee vengeance purſued, * 
Such wes the ſituation of things ; amongſt the 
Fathers faction and ſtrife, rhe party -vanguiſhed full 
of rage, the vanquiſher void of all authority, the 
ity bereft of laws, bereft of the Emperor's preſence, 
when Atari anus arrived in Rome, and in a moment 
drew to himſelf the univerſal ſway. Quite ſunk wa 
the power of Astonius and of Arrius Varus; Tor but 
ili diſſembled was his animoſity towards them, the 
by his looks he fludied to hide it. But the City, al. 
ways of notable ſagacity in diving into diſguſid, had 
already her back upon her late favourites, and 
devoted; herſelf. to the new minion. To hiqm alone 
court was pid s only to him all ſuit was made. Nei- 
ther was he wanting to his own grandeur: In Rate 
he removed from ſeat. to ſeat, and ſhifted; from one 
pleaſunt garden to another, always encompeſſed by 


broad, and ſuch the guards at; his gate, that or; 


an armed hot. Suck was his magnificence and equi 
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ped alt the eſſenoe and ter rours of Sovereignty :: Due 
name he forbores Mighty and general was the dread 
which accompanied the bloody doom jnflifted upon 


ius C alori aun. He was the for oft Ca, Pi. 


from his name and tace,  ſ6 jlluſtrions and ancient; 
and from his: on porſom graceful nnd young, in the 
pratings of the commanalty he had gained a reputa- 


tion very popular and admirede Moreoverz -as the 


City continued (till agitated and unquiet; and thence 


pleaſed with all newrumours, there were ſome wha 
in abſurd conjoctures were inveſling him with the Im⸗ 
perial Deadem. By onder of Mapianms chewwas oo 
mitted to the cuſtody of u band of ſuldiers . and laſt 
his death ſhould miniſter more ohſervation were che 
executed: in the eye of the City; he was ſent forty 
miles thence, along the great Appian Road, and; 
upon cutting his veins, periſned by. aw. effuſſon - of 
blood. Julius Priſcus, Captain ofi the Prætoriaa 
Guards under Vtellius, ſlew himſolf, preſſed to it 
rather by ſhame than any neceſlity,, Apberus Varus, 
however guilty and of daſtardly-condutt, and brane 


ded wit infamy, continued to ſur vive: Aftaticas 


too the Freedman, by ſuſferiag the death of a (hve, 
attoned for · his late wicked ſwa y. — 

During the ſame conjunctute,; the report o our 
defeat in- Germany filled the Gity, yet uMiQted'ircig 
no degree. Of our aumies ſlaughtered; of the 
winter e | | 
© poſſeſſed by the enemy ; of the revolt ofailithe na 
tions of Gaul z people diſcourſed as: matter of 
news only, not as calainities: Prom what ſource 
and motive t hat war prooeeded with what mighty 
combuſtion it raged amongſt ſtrange nations and thoſe 
of oun allles, I Gbthere deduee and explain. The 


» * 


ments of the Legions, taken and 


Bravians; whillt they « dwelt- beyond the: Rhine, | 
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were a part of the Cattans, and, when driven thenee 
by a domeſtick inſurrection, ſat down upon the er- 
treme borders of Gaul, ſuch as they found deſtitute 
of inhabitants, as alſo upon an iſland ſituated between 
the mouths of the Rhine, waſhed. before by the O. 
cean, behind and on either ſide by the River. Nei. 
ther, in leaguing with the Romans, did they find 
themſelves oppreſſed or exhauſted by thoſe their al. 
lies however more potent, nor ſerved they the Em- 
yu in ought ſave men and arms; and they were 
ng occupied in the wars of Germany. Soon after 
their military renown became augmented in Britain, 
whither were tranſported ſome. of their bands of in- 
fantry, conducted, according to old and conſtant 
uſage, by men of the firſt rank amongſt them. At 
home too they retained a body of ſelect horſe, ſignal 
for their exerciſe and dexterity in ſwimming, ſo as to 
croſs the Rhine in troops compleat, armed and moun- 
ted in the ſtream, | | ache 
Fulius Paulus and Claudius Civilis, men of rojal 
deſcent, greatly ſurpaſſed the reſt in credit and qua- 
lity. Paulus was ſlain by Fonteins Capito, who falſ. 
ly charged him with rebellion. Upon Civilis irons 
were put, and he ſent to Nero : by Galba he was de- 
clared innocent and. releaſed ; again, under Fitelins 
be incurred capital danger, for that the -army im- 
rtunately crayed his execution. Hence the riſe of 
is anger and vengeance sz and hence his hopes, foun- 
ded upon our misfortunes. But Civilis who had 4 
ſpirit more able and politic than uſual to Barbarians, 
aſſumed to be another Sertorius or Hannibal, bearing 
in his viſage a deformity like theirs z and, leſt our 
arms might be turned againſt him as a public enemy, 
ſhould he once appear to have revolted from the Ro- 
man people, he pretended an attachment to Yeſpgſian, 
and to eſpouſe his cauſe with zeal. It is certain, that 
. by letters ſent him from Antonius Primus, he was 
__ a U —_ 
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ordered & to ſtop and driye back the forecs ſummon- 
x. ed to ſuccour Vitellius; and, under colour of the 
ite WI © inſurreftion in Germany, to withhold the Legions 
from removing, The ſame caution and direct ions 
had Hordeoains Flaccus given in perſon to Civilis, 
from a mind well diſpoſed towards Yeſpaſian, and in 
tenderneſs to the Commonweal, upon which preſent 
deſtruction was ſurely falling, were the war renew- 
ed) and ſo many thouſand armed men poured into 
Italy. | | | 

Civilis therefore utterly bent to rebel, yet mean- 
ing to ſmother for the preſent his main drift, and 
in the mean while to adjuſt all his meaſures by the 
courſe of events, began-on-this wiſe to introduce the 
public change intended. By the orders of Vitellius, 
the flower of the Batavian youth were called toge- 
ther to be liſted ſoldiers :- a thing in its own natural 
tendency very grievous, yet aggravated and imbit- 
tered by the behayiour of the agents employed, men 
abandoned to rapine and debauchery. for the muf- 
ter they ſingled out the ancient and infirm, purpoſe- 
ly to have a; reward for diſcharging them: again 
ſuch as were of unripe years, but in their perſons 
lovely (and, in truth, moſt of their young men are 
goodly and tall) they haled away to ſuffer pollution 
repugnant to nature. Hence enſued much bitter- 
neſs and hate: nay the miniſters of ſedition, men 
purpoſely" tutored and prepared, urged the people 
to refuſe being enrolled... Civilis, pretending only 
to celebrate a banquet, aſſembled the chiefs of the 
nation and the moſt daring amongſt the populace, in 
a ſacred grove 5 where, when they had rejoiced and 
carouſed till far in the night, and he perceived them | 
now warm and bold, -he began an harangue, firſt dif- | 
playing the praiſes and-renown of their nation; then | 
proceeded to enumerate the inſults, the acts of op- l 
preſſion and violence, and all the miſeries attending | 
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upon a ſtate of ſeryvitude. For that in truth they 
© were no longer held as confederates, but treated 
like bond-flaves. The coming of an Imperial Lieu. 
tenant, however oppreſſive and burdenſome his re. 
tinue, however terrible and imperious his authori- 
ty, was but a light grievanee. The Batavians were 
ſurrender'd to the rule and luſt of ſmall officers, 
Captains and Centurions. Nay theſe as ſoon as 
glutted with their blood and ſpoils, were changed; 
other deyourers with empty bowels ſearched out, 
and new titles for plundering were deviſed, vari. 
ous and many. Over their heads at preſent hung 
the injunction to furniſh ſoldiers 3 whence children 
would be rent from their parents, brothers from 
brothers, as it were by a laſt parting for ever. At 
no time had the Roman State been more ſhaken 
and diſtreſſed, nor in their winter entrenchments was 
ought elſe to be found but ſtore of ſpoil laid up, 
and men feeble and old. They ſhould' only lift up 
their eyes, nor dread the empty names and ſhadows 
of Legions. They themſelves were maſters of 
powerful forces, foot and horſe; the Germans 
were their kinſmen ; the Gauls had the ſame wiſhes 
and aim. Nor even to the Romans would this 
war prove diſpleaſing; and whatever croſs eyents 
it produced, the Batavians would of courſe put to 
account of Veſpaſian. If it ſucceeded, of vittory 
© no account was ever to be render'd.”* 

As with mighty concurrence he was heard, he bound 
them all in a combination, ſolemnized with barba- 
rous uſages, with maledictions and imprecations pe- 
culiar to the country, To the people Caninefates 
emiſſaries were ſent, to engage them in the ſame 
cauſe and aſſociation. This nation enjoys part of the 
iſland, in their original arid language the ſame with 
the Batavians, equal too in bravery, in number few- 
[ | >. *. S 4 + . | 5% = $2" 6k, 
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er. Anon, by ſecret interagents he ſuborned the Ba- 
tavian Cohorts, once Auxiliaries in Britain, then 
ſent into Germany, as above I have tecounted, and 
now abiding at Magontiacum. Amongſt the Cani- 
nefates, ſignal for brutal bravery was Brinno, in his 
deſcent ſplendid and illuſtrious. His father, after 
many hoſtilities and exploits againſt the Romans, 
contemned with impunity the ridiculous expediti- 
ons undertaken by Caligula to ſuppreſs him. So that 
the very name and merit of a family ſo rebellious re- 
commended the ſon, who being placed upon a ſhield 
according to the cuſtom of the nation, and elevated 
in proceſſion upon the ſhoulders of men, was choſen 
their Leader, He forthwith, joined by the Frizians, a 
people beyond the Rhine now called in to ſuccour 
him, paſſing by ſea forced the winter encampment 
of two Cohorts, an acquiſition which lay neareſt to 
be made. Neither did our ſoldiers foreſce the ſud- 
den affault, nor, if they had foreſeen it, were they 
of force ſufficient to have repelled it. Taken and 
plundered therefore was the camp. The foe next 
diſcharged their rage upon the victuallers, and Ro- 
man Traders, men, as ſecure of peace, confidently 
rambling abroad. They were alſo ready to have 
ſtormed and ſacked the ſtrong holds, which, fince 
they could not be defended, were by the Captains. 
of the Cohorts burnt down. Into the upper part of 
the iſland were drawn together the Euſigns and Ban- 
ners, and remnant of men, under the command of 
Ajuilizs a principal Centurion, and furniſhed the 
name of an army much rather than the ſtrength. 
For, Viteilius having from the Cohorts withdrawn 
their prime force, had, to recruit them, encumber'd 
with a burden of arms a ſpiritleſs crowd drawn from 
the next villages of the Nervians and Germans. 
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Civils, who thought it behoved him to cover all 
his meaſures with profound guile, even upbraided 
the Captains, for having abandoned their Fort. 
He himſelf, he ſaid, would ſoon ſuppreſs the in- 
© ſurreQion of the Caninefates, with no other power 
© than the Cohort which he commanded; They, the 
c reſt of the Officers, ought again to repair inſtant- 
© ly to their ſeveral quarters.“ That under this 
counſel fraud lurked, fince the Cohorts, were they 
ſeparated, would be the eaſier overwhelmed, and 
that this war was headed not by Brimo but Civily, 
was apparent, as from the Germans diſcoveries were 
little and little and little breaking out, ſuch as that 
people, ever delighted with war, could not long 
ſmother. When from theſe his wiles no Tuceeſs eu- 
ſued, he had recourſe to open violence; and, of the 
Caninefates, the Frizians, and the Batavians, com- 
poſed three diſtinct hoſts, each formed ſharp in the 
front, The oppoſite army was embattled not far 
from the Rhine, and againſt the enemy too were 
ranged the ſhips, which having fired their forts, they 
had conducted thither: Nor had the encounter held 
long ere a band of Tungrians went over with En- 
ſigns diſplayed to Civils, The ſoldiers, quite aſto- 
nied with a revolt fo ſurprizing, were ſlaughtered at 
once by their enemies and their companions. In the 
ſhips the ſame perfidioufneſs was found. Part of the 
rowers were natives of Batavia: Theſe feigning 
themſelves unskilled in that - exerciſe, wilfully ob- 
ſtructed the mariners and combatants in the Uiſcharge 
of their office, and fruſtrated all their efforts. Anon 
defying all orders, they rowed away directiy towards 
the enemy's ſhore. At laſt, whatever Maſters and 
Centurions ſhewed not the fame inclination, they 
butcher d. Thus the Fleet intire, conſiſting of four 
and twenty ſhips, deſerted to the enemy, or was taken 
by him. 6... mY 
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nied this victory ; fignal afterwards the advantage: 
By it the victors gained what they wanted, ſhips and 
arms, befides that through Germany and Gaul they 


reaped high renown, and were celebrated with ap- 
the lauſe as the authors of national liberty reſtored. 
It= Both Germanies preſently ſent them Embaſſadors 
bis with offers of ſuccours. The alliance of the Gauls 
er N civi/is courted by preſents and addreſs. Such Cap- 
d WE tains of Cohorts, as of that Nation he had taken, he 
7 reſtored every one to his native reſidence. To the 


depart home, or to remain with him, as they liſted. 
Thoſe who would ftay he propoſed to diſtinguiſh ho- 
norably in the ſervice. With ſpoils taken from the 
Romans he preſented all who went away. He at the 
ſame time reaſoned' with them ſecretly, and exhort- 
ed them to take warning from * the ſeries of calami- 
© ties which in ſo long a courſe of years they had 
© ſuffered, whilſt to a miſerable ſtate of bondage they 
© falſly gave the name of peace. The 'Batavians, 
© tho exempt from Tribute and Payments, had yer 
© taken up arms againſt the common oppreſſors of 
© Nations: Nay, in the firſt engagement, the Ro- 
mans were routed and vanquiſhed. What muſt be 
© the conſequenee, were the Gauls too to throw off 
© the yoke ? What ſtrength afterwards would be 
© found to remain in Italy? With the blood of rhe 
© Provinces | were the Provinces ſubdued. Upon 
© the difaſtrous arms of Yindex they muſt not reflect: 
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* followers the Eduans and Avernians were diſcom- 
* fited. The Auxiliaties too, led by Verginius againſt 
© him, were partly compoſed of Belgic Gauls z and, 
© in ſtric reaſoning,” ofily under its on native forces 
© had Gaul ſunk and fallen. At preſent they * 
a 


Signal was the credit. which immediately accompa - 


frank option of the Cohorts themfelyes he left it, to 
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© It was in truth by the Batavian Cavalry that his 
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© all but one common purſuit, with theadditional ad: 
© vantage of having in the Camps of the Romang ac- 
© quired whatever ſound diſcipline was praiſed 
© there. With him already concurred the Veteran 
© Cohorts, they before whom the Legions of 0thy 
c fell, Bonds might ſtill be the portion of Syria and 
« Aſia, and of the Eaſt, Countries inured to the 
© tyranny of Kings. In Gaul there were yet alive 
© many men born ere Tributes were known, What 
© Germany had lately effected, was manifeſt 35 name. 
© ly the extirpation of bondage by the ſlaughter of 
6 Daintilins Varus. Neither was it ſuch an Empe. 
c ror as /itellins, but himſelf Auguſtus Ceſar, that 
c this brave people thus defied to war. Liberty was 
ca bleſſing beſtowed by the bounty of nature, even 
c upon dumb beaſts : fortitude and proweſs was a ſe- 
© licity peculiar to man. To the moſt intrepid and 
© brave the Gods were always ſure to be aiding, 
© Hence they ought, they who were unimployed, 
© to aſſail an enemy on every ſide engaged; they who 
c were in prime vigour, to fall upon men fatigued 
and exhauſted, Whilſt ſome of them eſpouſed V- 
© pafian, ſome Vitellius, by ſuch diviſion ſeope was 
« left to annoy both” e ra 

Thus intent was Civils upon drawing over the 
Provinces of Germany and Gaul, meditating, if his 
Scheme ſhould ſucceed, ta eſtabliſn a Kingdom of 
Nations ſo extremely powerful and fo extremely rich. 
Now Hordeonius Flaccus, by a courſe of diſſimulation, 
fomented the firſt efforts of Civilis. But, when meſ⸗ 
ſengers arrived full of affright, with tidings, That 
© the Roman entrenchments were ſtormed, the Co- 
© horts overwhelmed, and from the Iſle of Batavia 
© the Roman name extirpated : * he ordered Zyper- 
cus Mummius Colonel of a Legion (who, as the ol- 


deſt Colonel, had the command in the winter- quar- 
| ters 
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ters of two Legions) to march out Pan the ene» 
my. Lupercus forming an hoſt of the Legionary ſol- 
diers encamped with him, of the Ubians drawn from 
the neighbourhood, and of the Treverian horſe not 
far diſtant, led them along with rapidity, reinforced 
by a Squadron of Batavian Cavalry, men long fince 
debauched in their allegiance, but feigning great 
fidelity, purpoſely to betray the Romans in the very 
heat of the battle, and then to fly away with the 
higher proſpect of reward. Around him Czv:ls ran. 
ged the Enſigns and Banners of the the vanquiſhed 
and captive Cohorts, to ſpirit his own ſoldiers with 
theſe monuments of their recent glory diſplayed to 
fight, and to daunt and terrify his foes by thus re- 
calling the remembrace of their ſad defeat. In the 
rear of his army he directed his mother and his ſiſters 
to abide, as alſo the wives of his men, and even their 
little infants ; as ſo many incitements to victory, at. 
leaſt to fill them with ſhame ſhould they yield. Now 
when with the hideous chanting of the men, and the 
howlings of the women, the whole hoſt reſounded, 
by no means equal were the ſhouts returned by the 
Legions and auxiliary Cohorts. Nay naked and un- 
garded was our left wing render'd by the Batavian 
Squadron, who immediatety deſerted to the enemy, 
then inſtantly like enemies turned upon us. Yet the 
Legionary ſoldiers, tho on every fide they ſaw con- 
ſternation and diſorder, ſtill preſerved their ranks 
and their arms. The auxiliary Ubians and Treve- 
raus betook themſelves to ſcandalous flight, ſhifting 
and diſperſing all over the fields ; Againſt them the 
Germans bent their fury and purſuit z and thus to 
theLegions an opportunity was miniſter d of eſcaping 
ſafely into that called the ancient Camp. Claudius 
Labeo, Commander of the Batavian Squadron, as 3 
man engaged agaiuſt Civilis in domeſtick competiti- 

* | * on, 
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on, was by him removed to the Country vf Friſa , 
left, had he Nain him, upon himſelf he ſhould hay: 
drawn national antipathy and hate, or, were he (yt. 
fered at home, he might kindle inteſtine diviſion and 

quarrels. HO ASL 
About the ſame time, the agent by Civilis ſent to 
the Cohorts of the Batavians and Caninefates, ar. 
rived amongſt them, as, in obedience to the orders 
of Vitellius, they were upon their march to Rome. 
In a moment they took fire, and ſwelling with pride 
and cogtumacy, . demanded, as gratifications for 
© their march, a Donative, double pay, and anaug- 
© mentation of their Cavalry z all in truth pro- 
miſed them by Vitellius, yet naw claimed with no 
view of ſucceeding, but only to ſeek cauſe of inſur- 
rection. Flaccus too, by making them many con- 
ceſſions, effected no more than to ſet them upon te- 
quiring with greater imperiouſneſs. ſuch terms 23 
they knew he would refuſe. So that ſcorning Flac- 
cs, they took their rout towards lower Germany, 
there to join Civils., Hordeonizcs, in a Council of 
Tribunes and Centurions, deliberated, whether he 
ſhould by ſtrong hand repreſs theſe men who thus 
renounced their obedience : anon he concluded to 
retain his ſoldiers within the trenches z a purpoſe 
proceeding from impotence of ſpirit natural to him, 
and from the diſmay of the Officers, who were fore- 
ly perplexed with diſtruſt and concern, for that the 
inclinations of the auxiliary troops wavered, and by 
precipitate levies the Legions. had been recruited. 
Preſently after, finding himſelf ſeized with regret, 
and cenſured eyen by thoſe whoſe advice he had fol- 
lowed; as if he were now juſt ready for the purſuit, 
he wrote to Herennius Gallus, who commanded. the 
firſt Legion and then governed Bonn, to oppoſe: the 
© paſſage of the Batavians, and that he himſelf with 
bis whole army would be ſure to follow cloſe ”—_ 
Sthel 
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their rear. Without doubt, they might have 
been totally overwhelmed, had Hordtonius from that 
quarter, Gallus from this, poured jn their forces at 
the ſame time, and afſailed them thus on each hand 
beſet. Flacens quite dropped The attempt, and, in 
other letters to Gallus, directed him, not to ohſtruct 
them from paſſing on. Hence the ſuſpicion, that 
by the co-operation of the chief Commanders the 
war was kindled, and hence all the many eyils pro- 
duced by it or apprehended from it, were conſtrued 
to ariſe from no want of brayery in the ſoldiers, 
from no ſuperior pour in the enemy, but purely 
from the guile and baſeneſs of the Leaders. ws 
The Batavians, as ſaon as they approached Bonn, 
ſent forward certain perſons to lay befgre Gallus the 
inſtructions with which they were charged by the 
Cohorts 3 That againſt the Romans, for whom 
© they had ſo often made war, they meditated none. 
« As they were weary and waſted with a courſe of 
© warfare ſo tedious and ſo unprofitable, they only 
© longed for their native homes and receſs from la- 
© hour, If no one withſtood them their march 
© (iould be.inoffentive : but if they had arms to en- 
© counter, they would find à paſſage by the help of 
their ſwords” The Roman Commander of himſclf 
in ſuſpenſe, was pushed by the ſoldiers to hazard a 
| combat, Three thquſand Legianary. ſoldſers there 
were, with ſome Coharts haſtily levied in Relgia, as 
alſo a band of boors and of retainers go the camp, 4 
heartleſs and daſtardly band, but full of pertneſs and 
defiance ere danger came. At all the gates the 
whole hoſt fallied, with a purpoſe to ſurtqund the 
Batavians, in number unequal. They, like men old 
and experienced in the arts of war, drew up In kri- 
angular bodies, cloſe on every fide, with their front, 
rear, and flanks all impenetrable and ſecure. In this 
form they . quite through our ranks thin and 
Vol. IV. Ce weak. 
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weak. The Belgians recolling, the ſoldiers of the 
Legion were repulſed, and in great diſmay fled to 
their gates and ramparts, Here the greateſt ſlaugh. 
ter was made. With carcaſſes in heaps the trenches 
were choaked and filled. Nor was it wounds only 
and the hoſtile ſword which proved deſtructive, ma. 
ny periſhed in the diſaſters attending the tumult, ma- 
ny by their own weapons. The vanquiſhers avoiding 
Cologn, purſued their march, and during all the ref 
of it, attempted no act of hoſtility. To vindicate 
themſelves from blame for the fight at Bonn, they 
alledged, that they had firſt ſought peace, and had 
recourſe to ſelf defence when peace was refuſed. 

By the acceſſion of the Veteran Cohorts, Civil 
was become General of a regular and intire army; 
yet wavering in his purpoſes, and eſtimating the for- 
midable might of the Romans, he obliged all that 
were with him to ſwear allegiance to YVeſpaſian. To 
the two Legions alſo, which upon their defeat in the 
former engagement, had retreated to that called the 
old Camp, he fent Embaſſadors, to induce them to 
take the ſame oath. The anſwer returned was, 
© That they profefſed not to follow the counſels of a 
© known Traitor, nor thoſe of public enemies. As 
© their Emperor they acknowledged none but Vitelliu, 
for him they would perſevere in fidelity and arms 
© to the final moment of their lives. Hence, a fugi- 
© tive Batavian muſt not aſſume the controulment of 
© the Roman State, but prepare to meet the deadly 
doom due to his enormous crimes.” When to Ci. 
vils this reply was recited, in a violent tranſport of 
fury and vengeance he excited the intire Batavian 
Nation to take arms. With them the Bructerans 
and Tencterans immediately joined : Germany was 
rouſed by agents purpoſely ſent, and all were intent 
upon the perquiſites of plunder and renown. 
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To reſiſt the efforts of a war ſo threatning, and fo 
many hoſtile combinations, the Commanders of the 
Legions, Mummius Lupercus and Numi ſius Rufus for- 
tified their bulwarks and entrenchments. The buil- 
dings which, during a long peace, had been raiſed 
near the camp, in ſuch number and extent that they 
reſembled a large town, were all demoliſhed $ leſt 
they might prove of ſervice to the enemy. But, lit- 
tle availed this their precaution, unleſs into the camp 
they had firſt conveyed the proviſions there contain- 
ed: Theſe they permitted the men to ſnatch away. 
Thus in a few days was diſſipated, wantonly, a quan- 
tity of ſtores which for ſupplying their neceſſities 
would have ſufficed a long while. (ivilis leading 
forth his hoſt, commanded the center in perſon, at 
the head of the ſelect forces of Batavia; and, to ren- 
der his power the more dreadful to behold, with 
huge bands of Germans he covered both banks of the 
Rhine, whilſt all over the fields the horſemen were 
terribly bounding : at the ſame time too the ſhips 
were drawn up the riyer, Here the ſtandards of the 
yeteran Cohorts were preſented to view; there the 
frightful images of wild beaſts brought out of their 
toreſts and ſacred groves, ſuitably to the different 
uſage of diſtinct nations in proceeding to battle. 
Hence upon our forces, now beſieged, dreadful con- 
ſternation fell, from the fight of an hoſtile army ſo 
diverſified as to repreſent at once the terrors of an in- 
teſtine and of a foreign war. Beſides, the hopes of 
the affailants were raiſed and enlivened by the large 
circumference of the entrenchments, drawn at 
firſt of extent ſufficient to lodge two Legions, and 
now guarded hy ſcarce five thouſand men. With 
theſe jn truth there were a multitude of retainers to 
the camp, ſuch as upon the infraftion of the public 
peace, had flocked thither, and were employed in 
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the ſervices of war. One part of the 7 ae up- 
on the fide of 4 hill riſing with a gentle aſcent, ano- 
ther upon the plain, Fot, by this winter encamp- 
ment Auguſtis judged that both Germaiiies would 
kept beleaguered and utterly reſtrained, nor once 
foreſaw a time ſo diſaſtrous to the Romans, when 
they would even bid. defiance and come to inveſt our 
Legions. Hence neither upon the fituation, nor 
upon the ramparts was any uncommon labour beſtow. 
ed: courage and arms ſeemed abundant bulwarks. The 
Batavians and they from beyond the Rhine, that the 
valour of each nation nigit glare more nally when 
apart, choſe diſtinct poſts, and began the affault by 
Jancing their darts at a diſtance, Prefently after, is 
moſt of thefe their 1 0 miſhive fell without an 
execution, and hung imporently in the turrets a 
pinnattcs of the walls; nay as they themſelves were 
annoyed and wounded by volteys of Rants poured 
from above; with viotent impetuofity and ſhourity 
hey roſhed . ro form the ramparts, the moſt part 
mounting upon ſealing ladders, others upon the mi- 
litar dell formed by their ee Altea 
in truth ſome had reached the batttefmients, frot 
wherice they were hurled headlong by blows. of ſabres 
and ſhocks of bucklers, and then flaughtered with 
takes and darts thrown after them, as men natural 
1y vebement and precipitate in the firſt onſer, natural 
I7 over much elated with ſucceſs ; and at this time 
fo inflamed with thirſt of prey, that they ſubmitted 
to bear calamities and fore diſtreſs. Nay, they even 
attempted an expedient Uuterly dew to theth, the 
Trial of bartering ehgines 4 and is in theſe They were 
teſtitute of all ill, they had mettre captives 
Who inſtrücted chem to fear A klchber In fa- 
mion of a brit ge, and, y the a ſtance of heels 
underneath, to roll it forward Again che fr tile. 
tions; ſo as ſome being poſted upon the nn 
r 0 
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tom thence fight as from a mound, whilſt ethers 
encloſed withiti it were employed unſeen in demo- 
liſhing the walls. But mighty ſtones caſt from the 
miſſire machines quite otirtbiew and levelled with 
the ground the unweildy and ill cotnpatted fabrick. 
Ihen, while they wete preparing ſhelters of hurdles 
znd moving penthouſes, upon rin were diſcharged 
ſrom the engines ſhowers of flaming javelins. Thus 
even they who made the attack, Wore cn aſ- 
faulted by terrible weapons of fire, At length deſpair- 
ing of ſucceſs from the methed of force and ſtotm- 
ing, they chan 801 their meafures, and had recourſe 
to time and leifure ; For they were aware that with- 
in the camp there were provilions but for a few days, 
and a multitude large and nnwarkke to mamtain. 
They alſo hoped that from panty nury ſome treaſon 
aol acerue, ot looſe and fickle would prove the 
fdelity of fo wan) flayes, and that by the forratous 
events of war advantages would arife . 

Flaccus the while having learnt the fiege of the 
camp, and ſent agents into the territories of Gaul to 
procure and ' accelerate fuccours, to Dillfus Fockta 
Commander of the eighteehth Legion deliver'd-a 
choſen detachtent from the Legions, with orders 
that by as large marches us poſſible he ſhould ſpeed 
away along the bank of the Rhine. He himfelf, as 
he was ittipotetrt, amd infirm, fingered behind, in "his 
pic wh benuittied, by his foldiers utterly abhor- 

hey indeed 7 776 againſt dim, in a fle no 

ber adele or obſcure, © That he had even con- 
ſented to che departure of the Batayian'Cohorts for 
© Magotitizcuth 3 De has falfly feigned igfioratice of 
* the dctitharibds of Geiß; he Had the 


Germans to affocigte in The revolt. Nor had the 
co. opetation uud Aeris aid 'of und 5 
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© larged the intereſt of Veſpaſian. Profeſſed hate and 
© hoſtility avowed were obvious to be known, ang 
© openly to be repreſſed: fraud and the efforts of 
6 guile lurked under darkneſs, and thence could not 
© be eſcaped. Civily was an enemy declared; he 
c advanced to the encounter, he embattled his men: 
© Hordeonius out of his chamber, and from his couch, 
© iſſued whatever orders he knew ſalutary to the foe, 
© Yes; ſo many bands of men compleatly armed and 
c of hearts undaunted, were controuled by one man 
© enfeebled through age and ſickneſs. More adyiſca. 
ble it were, by ſhedding the blood of the traitor, 
© to, reſcue their injured fortune and bravery from an 
* inauſpicious General doomed to evil fate.” While 
yet warm with ſuch diſcourſes conſtantly paſſing 2 
mongſt themſelves, they were ſet on a flame by the 
letters brought from Yeſpaſian: . Theſe, becauſe they 
could not be ſuppreſſed, Flaccus publicly recited to 
the ſoldiers purpoſely aſſembled, and ſent ſuch as had 
brought them, in bonds to Yitellius. | 
The ſpirits. of the men being thus mollified, t 
arrived. at Bonn, the winter encampment of the f 
Legion, The ſoldiers there were yet more angry 
and incenſed, ſince upon Flaccns they charged all 
the blame of their defeat; © for that, by orders from 
him, they had marched out to encounter the Ba- 
* tavians, truſting to his engagement, that the Le- 
< gions from Magontiacum ſhould at the ſame time 
© preſs them in the rear; Thus by his treachery their 
© lives. had beeen betrayed and facrificed- to the 
© ſwords, of their enemies, as ta ſave them no ſuc- 
© cours were ſent. To all the other armies theſe 
* tranſactions were utterly unknown, nor were they 
t eyen tranſmitted to their common Emperor, Whey 
< it would have been eaſy, by the array and concur- 
* pence of ſa many Provinces, to have ſuppt 5 
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« traiterous defection juſt begun} Hordeonius for his 
defence, in the hearing of the whole army, recited 
the copies of all the letters which he had ſent into 
the Provinces of Gaul, into both Spains, and into 
Britain, to preſs and ſollicit them for ſuccours; and 
introduced a very miſchievous precedent, by appoin- 
ting that what public letters came, ſhould be deli- 
yered firſt to the Eagle-bearers of the Legions, to be 
by them read to the ſoldiers before they were pre- 
ſented to the General, He then ordered one of the 
riogleaders of the ſedition to be committed to bonds, 
rather indeed to aſſert his own authority, than that 
there were no criminals but one. And the army 
moving from Bonn, proceeded to Colegn, whither 
flocked many ſuccours from amongſt the Gauls; a 
people who at firſt vigorouſly ſupported the cauſe of 
the Romans : anon many of their Cities, encourag- 
ed by the revolt in Germany daily gethering ſtrength, 
took up arms againſt us, in hopes of recovering 
their liberty, as alſo thirſting to bear rule over o- 
thers, were they once redeemed from ſeryitude them- 
ſelves. Still higher waxed the wrath of the Legi- 
ons, nor upon them had the example of one man 
committed to chains, brought any awe or terrour : 
Nay that One brought a charge too againſt the Ge- 
neral, © of being an accomplice with the rebels, and 
of oppreſſing him with a forged crime, to prevent 
© his witnefling the truth, as between Ciuilis and 
* Flaccws he had been an interagent.“ Inſtantly Yo- 
cula mounted the Tribunal with amaſing courage, 
ordered this ſoldier to be ſeized; and, for all his ex- 
claiming, doomed him to be led to preſent execu- 
tion, Thus whilſt the guilty and ill diſpoſed were 
truck with dread, all the innocent and well meaning 
paid ready obedience to his orders Then as with 
one accord they craved Vocula for their General, up- 
on him Flaceas deyolyed the whole command. Pp 
eir 
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Their ſpirits, already turbulent, many circum. 
ſtances concurred to render quite outrageous ; They 
wanted their pay, they wanted grain, The Gaui 
too haughtily refuſed to pay Tribute, denied to fut- 
niſh levies. The Rhine, through drought never he. 
fore known in that climate, was ſcarce deep enough 
for the bearing of veſſels. Victuals were ſcarce. All 
along the banks guards were poſted to repulſe the 
Germans from paſting : Hence leſs graig was ſup- 
plied, and more mouths to conſume it, With the 
yulgar it paſſed for a prodigy, that the waters had 
funk fo low; as if the rivers alfo, and the ancient 
bulwarks and boundaries of the Empire had forſaken 
us. An event this, which during peace would hape 
been only called an accident, or, at moſt, the cow{ 
of nature, but was at this juncture ſtiled the decree of 
fate, and the vengeance of the Deity. Upon their es- 
trance into Noveſium, the thirteenth Legion joined 
them. Herennim Gallus Commander of a Legion 
was taken into ſhare of the direction with Vocals; 
and, as they durſt not advance againſt the foe, they 
encamped at a place called Gelduba. Here they 
hardened and exerciſed the men, by arraying them 
frequently in order of battle, by digging trenches, 
raiſing ramparts, and other devices andeflays in war. 
Moreover, to kindle them into valour and enterprize 
by the ſweets and incitement of plunder, moſt of the 
army was by Vocula conducted againſt the adjacent 
territories of the Gugernians, -a peaple ho had 
confederated with Civil. Part of the forces remain- 
ed in the camp with Gallus. | | 

It happened that, in the river not far from the 
camp, a veſſel laden with grain ſtruek in the.ſhal 
lows ; and, as the Germans were pulling it to their 
ſhore, Gallus, who could not brook the en 
difpatched a band of five hundred men to fave an 
recover it, The Germans at the ſame. 1 — 
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number augmented; and, ſuccours on both ſides by 
degrees flocking in, a general conflict enſued. The 
Germans carried off the veſſel, with huge havock of 
our forces. The vanquiſhed,” according to the cuſ- 
tom and mode for ſome time eſtabliſhed; cenſured not 
their own ſpiritleſs behaviour, but Gallus as a trai- 
tor. Out of his tent they dragged him, rent off his 
apparel, covered his perſon with ſtripes, and impe- 
riouſly commanded him to declare, for how much 
© reward he had betrayed the army, and who were 
© his accomplices.” Upon  Hordeonins their ſpight 
and the common abhorrence recoiled :'Him they ſtile 
the deviſer of the villany, the other bis agent. At 
length, terrified with their incefſant menaces of pre- 
ſent death, even he alſo charged Hordeonius with 
treaſon, Thus he was bound in chains; then, up- 
on the arrival of Vocula, releaſed. The latter on the 
day following doomed the authors of the mutiny to 
capital puniſhment. Such was the ſtrange contrarie- 
ty of temper in that army; ſo prone to outrages, ſo 
tame under chaſtiſement ! Without queſtion, the 
common ſoldiers adhered fincerely to Vitellias: all 
the men of diſtinction were devoted to Peſpaſtan. 
Hence the frequent viciſſitudes of enormities and pu- 
niſhments, and inſtances of -obſequioumeſs* joined to 
acts of fury. So that ſuch as would ſuffer no rule or 
reſtraint, could ſubmit to bear ſereriey end correc- 
tio. nenne $777 RRYSEOT 236 076 
Now Civilis, through the univerſal concurrence 
of Germany, and by the arrival of infinite fuccours 
from thence, was raiſed to mighty power. For that 
people, to bind their  alliapte With him, had deli- 
vered as -hoſtages the 'principat Lords amôngſt them. 
To theſe his confederates he iſſued orders, that they 
ſhould feverally, according tö their proximity and 
ſituation, lay waſte the territories of the: Ubians and 
Treverians; and that another band ſhould” paſs the 
Vol. IV. D d river 
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river Meuſe, to harraſy the copntry and ſhake the 
faith of 


were by extraction Germans, boring caſt off and dif. 


Civilis, become thence more keen and 5 1 75 
rts more elat 


ond the Rhine, urging to be led to the onſet,, he gave 
orders to level the entrenchments; nay, to renew the 
attack after they had been repulſed : for over nume. 
rous was his . hoſt, and eaſy to be borne the loſs of 


Nor did the fall of night put bees to this 
their toil and purſuit. Bringing together great quan · 
tities of wood, they ſet it on fire quite round the 
Sver, and betook themſelyes to banqueting ind good 
fellowſhip: Then, us faſt as they were feverally in- 
famed with wine, they flew to the attack wars. 

1 ö 48 p4 
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cipitation together fruitleß and fool-hardy. For, 
their own darts thitown at random in the dark, fell 
without execution: whilſt to the aich of che Ro- 
mans the hoſt of Batharlans were preſented confpi- 
cuous by their own lights 3 atid Wau, particular, bs: 
nal for boldneſs or the (| lendot of his armour, prov- 
ed a ſure matk, Of this Civil was apprized: He 
therefore ordered the fites to be extinguiſhed, and 
© the whole to be committed to the blind conf | 
© of arms and an 7 inſtantly began an 
uproar various and confuſed, caſualties and encoun- 
ters unaccountable. Wherever noiſe or tumult 
happened to be heard, thither they faced about, thi- 
ther bent their blows. Of no availmetit proved bra- 
very or manhood, By the meer anarchy of chance 
all things were wildly jumbled, all things diſconcert- 
ed; and by the weapons. of cowards the brayeſt men 
often fell. The Germans were actuated by fury void 
of forecaſt,  -The Roman ſoldiers, like men inured to 
perillous adycntures, lanced poles Nabe with iron, 
and ſtones huge and mafly, nor laticed. at random. 
As often as the noiſe of the efforts againſt the palli- 
ſade or ſcaling ladders there planted, had drawn 
them upon the enemy, down they hurled them with 
the navels of their bucklers, and after them darted 
javelins:: As many had mounted the battlements, 
the 2 F * . 5 
When the night had been in this tmabyer ſpent, 
the ſucceeding day preſented a riew' method of at- 
rack, The Batavians had drawn. out a-Tower ready 
made, conſiſting of, two flogrs,. and were moving it 
towards the Pratorian.gate, as thither the ground 
was molt, lexel. Agaiplt this RruQure ſtrong booms 
were pointed Amed, and mighty rafters heav- 
ed ; hence it was crulle 1 mighty 
havock of ſuch as were poſted upon its ſtofirs. 'Up- 
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on the foe thus baffled and diſmayed an onſet vn 
made by a ſudden and ſucceſsful ſally. The Legio 
nary ſoldiers, the while, men practiſed and dexteron 
in mechanical devices for war, framed ſeveral mi. 
chines: Signal beyond that of all the reſt, was the 
terror cauſed by one which was hoiſted up and ware 
_oyer-head ; This, ſuddenly ſtooping down, pulled 
the enemy aloft, ſometimes one, ſometimes ſeveral, 
Juſt in the face of their fellows, and then, upon tur: 
ning the weight, flung them into our camp. Civils, 
having now dropped all hopes of ſucceeding by ſtorm, 
had again recourſe to an inactive ſiege, and only em. 
ployed agents and great offers to ſhake the faith ofthe 
Legions. des 
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After this, to the ſoldiers purpoſely aſſembled 
were read the letters from Antonius to Civilis, and 
further provoked the jealouſy of the men, as concei- 
ved in language proper for an aſſociate in the ſame 
cauſe, and mentioning the German army under the 
tile of enemies. Anon the tidings were carried to 
the camp at Gelduba, and there, again, the ſame 
things ſpoken and acted. Mont anus was moreover 
ſent to Civils with inſtructions, to will him © to for- 
hear war 3 to ceaſe diſguiſing hoſtile arms with falſe 
© names and pretences. If to Veſpaſian he meant to 
«© miniſter aid, his purſuit was abundantly fulfilled.” 
To all this Civilis, at firſt, made an artful and crafty 
reply: afterwards when he obſerved Mont anus to be 
of a ſpirit very violent and fierce, and prone to em- 
bark in public innovations, he began to complain, 
and to urge the perils which, without meaſure, he had 
undergone during a courſe of five and twenty years 
in the camp and ſervice of the Romans. He then 
added; © a glorious recompence of my labours have 
© I received, even the untimely death of my brother, 
© eyen my own chains and impriſonment, even the 
© cruel and implacable clamours of this army: and, 
* as by them my blood was demanded,” by the law 
© of nations I claim vengeance, and purſue it. For 
© you Treverians, and all the reſt of mankind who 
© have ſouls ſold to bondage, what price hope ye 


for your blood fo often ſpilt, other than warfare 


void of profit, everlaſting tribute, rigorous rods 
© and axes, and the ſpirit of lawleſs Lords domineer- 
© ing over their helpleſs ſlaves? Behold me, behold 
© the Caninefates and Batavians, me no more than 
the Captain of a ſingle Cohort, them only a hand- 
ful, a ſmall portion of Gaul: Let they and I have 
demoliſhed their encampments ſo ſpacious and ſo 
* unayailing 3 at leaſt we beſet them on every fide, 
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© and urge them with famine and the ſword- To add 
© no more; by adventuring we ſhall either recover 
c public liberty, or, if we be yanquiſhed, ſuffer but 
© the ſame flavery. He then diſmifled - ontany 
thus rouſed and enraged; but with directions to fe. 
preſent in a gentler ſtrain whatever had paſſed be. 
tween them. He, upon his return, owned his em. 
bafly to have been fruitleſs, but under difſimulation 

hid all the reſt, which anon broke forth glaringly. 
Civils, retaining with himſelf part of his for- 
ces, againſt ' Vocula and his Army diſpatched the 
veteran Cohorts with whatever Germans he had 
remarkably brave, aſſigning them for Leaders r. 
lius Maximus, and Claudius Victor husband to 
his ſiſter. In theirgrout they ravaged the winter 
encampment of a ſquadron of horſe, fituated at 
Aſciburgium, and with rapidity fo - unforeſeen 
ruſhed upon Vocula's entrenchments, that he wanted 
time to ſpeak to his men, time to array them in or- 
der of battle. What only he could do in the confu- 
ſion of an uproar, was to adviſe, That with Legio- 
nary ſoldiers the center ſhould be filled and ſorti. 
< fied.” Round about theſe the auxiliary troops were 
ranged. Preſently our cavalry advanced to the 
onſet, and being by the enemy received with ranks 
ſteady and firm, turned round and retired flying to 
their own hoſt, What followed was downright 
ſlaughter, and not a battle. Moreover the Neryian 
Cohofts, moved through 'perfidiouſneſs: or terrour, 
leaving their ſtation, left our men naked on the 
flanks. $0 that the attack was puſhed on quite to 
the Legions, nay the Legions, having already leſt 
their Banners, were ſuffering carnage and diſcomſi- 
ture within their tamparts, when, on a ſudden, by 
the arrival of freſh ſuccours, the fortune of the com. 
bat was changed. The Gaſcon bands, lately lex ied 
by Galba, and at this juncture called in to * E 
} leds; 
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friends, as they approached the camp, hearing the 
houts of the combatants, fell upon the enemy in the 
rear whilſt earneſtly purſuing the defeat, and filled 
them with diſmay much heavier than needed from a 
number no greater, for that amongſt the foes many 
believed that ſupplies were come from Noveſium 3 
25 did others that they were the' forces intire from 
Magontiacum. This miſtake inſpired the Romans 
with magnanimity; and in aſſurance of the help mi. 
riſter'd by the vigour of others, they exerted their 
own, Of the Batayians all the braveſt men through- 
out their infantry were cut off. The horſe eſcaped 
with the ſtandards and captives taken from us in the 
beginning of the encounter. There fell on our fide, 
that day, the larger number, but of men the leaſt 
raliant, Out of the German hoſt periſhed the very 
ſtrength and price. The Commanders on either 
ſide were equally to blame, and having:both merited 
evil ſucceſs, were both wanting to improve their 
good fortune. For, had Civilis ſent out a more nu- 
merous army, it could never have been "encloſed in 
the rear by a few Cohorts, and having already bro- 
ken into the entrenchments, would have likewiſe 
demoliſhed them. Yocula, who had not fo much as 
ſent to ſpy the motions of the enemy, was not aware 
of their approach; Hence, as ſoon as he marched 
forth againſt them, he was vanquiſhed by them. 
Next, when he had'eyen obtained the victory, pre- 
fuming lixtle upon it, he waſted ſeveral days ro no 
wn, ere he moved towards the enemy. Whereas, 

he haſted to preſs them, and to follow the courſe 
of events, he might, with the ſame effort continued, 
have releaſed the Legions from the ſiege. Civilis the 
while had tampered with the beſieged, and tried to 
win them to ſubmit, by repreſenting, that upon the 
Romans deſtruction was brought and utter pa, 
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and that over them his forces had gained the yiftoy, 
The enſigus and banners juſt taken were carried about 
and pompouſly diſplayed z nay, in oftentation the 
Captives were all preſented to view. Glorious was 
the reſolution with which one of theſe at this time 
acquitted himſelf: With a voice confident and loud 
he explained the whole tranſaction, and was butcher: 
ed upon the ſpot by the Germans. Hence the gres. 
ter credit to his diſcovery. Moreover, by the ſack- 
ing and burning of the villages it was perceived that 
the conquering army approached. . Yocula ordered, 
© That in full fight of the camp the Standards ſhould 
© be eretted, and round about a trench and palliſade 
to be made, that there lodging their baggage and 
© burthens, they might engage without any encum- 
© brance,” Hence the ſoldiers, craving to be led in- 
ſtantly to the aſſault, clamoured againſt the Gene- 
ral; nay they a had even grown to a habit of threat- 
ning their Commanders. In truth, without ſtay. 
ing to be ranged in order of battle, ſtill weary and 
their ranks diſorderly, they wilfully proceeded to 
the encounter. For Civil had already drawn up to 
receive them; nor placed he leſs affurance in the 
faults and licentiouſneſs of his enemies than in the 
valour and manhood of his 'own men. In the en- 
gagement, the fate and efforts of the Romans 
greatly varied, and all the moſt ſignal for ſedition, 
appeared ſpiritleſs cowards, Some animated by the 
memory of their late victory, maintained their 
ground, gorcd the foe, rouſed their own vigour, 
rouſed that. of their companions, Moreoyer, when 
they had thus reſtored their yielding battle, they held 
up their hands and beckoned to the befiged, that 
they would not fail to improye the occaſion. Theſ: 
who from their battlements beheld the Whole, ſal- 
lied inſtantly at all the gates. It happened roo that 
 Efvils, being thrown by the fall of his _ "oh 
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through both armies reported and believed to have 


been terribly wounded, or quite flain: tidings which 


upon his own men brought diſmay incredible, and 
upon his enemies incredible ſpirit and joy. T 

But after the flying foe Vocula made no purſuit. 
He only applied himſelf to enlarge the towers and 
ramparts of the beſiged camp, as if again the ſiege 
were at hand, Hence, having fo often mifuſed vic- 
tory, he was ſuſpected, not unjuſtly, of Rudying to 
prolong the war. To eur army nothing proved ſo 


annoying and ſevere as ſcarcity of proviſions. So that 


the baggage and carriages of the Legions, and with 
theſe the unwarlike crowd, were ſent away from the 
camp to Noveſium, that from thence they might 
bring back ſupplies of grain by land carriage: for, of 
the river the enemy held poſſeſſion. The firſt train 


paſſed in perfect ſecurity z for as yet Civils was not 


quite ſound, As ſoon as he had learnt © that a party 
* was again ſent to Noveſium for corn, that for their 
© convoy ſome Cohorts had been aſſigned them, and 
© that they journeyed in a negligent manner, as if 
full peace had been eſtabliſhed z * he advanced a- 
gainſt the looſe band, the men thin about their En- 
bgns, their arms carried in the waggons, all ſtragg- 
ling without order or reſtraint, each as he liſted; 
and, with his troops regularly embattled, fell upon 
them under this diſorder s having firſt ſent forward 
ſome forces to poſt themſelves upon the bridges and 
in the paſſes. For a long way the combat continued, 
and with dubious (ſucceſs, till night parted the fray. 
The Cohorts reached to Gelduba, and found the 
camp there in the ſame ſtate, ſill ſecured by the gar- 
riſon lately left in it. It remained no doubt what 
threatning danger muſt be incurred in the return, 
whilſt they who carried the grain were loaded, and in- 
deed already diſmayed. Hence Vocula, in order to pro- 


telt them, to his own army joined a thouſand choſen 
Vol. IV. E e men, 
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men, detached from the fifth Legion and the ff. 
teenth, the Legions beſieged in the old encampment, 
men very fierce and unmanageable, and againſt their 
Leaders full of rancour. With thoſe who were or. 
dered to go more went without orders, and upon 
their march ſtormed openly and aloud, © That the 
c would no longer endure famine, no longer endure 
© the frauds and wicked machinations of their Com- 
© manders. Nay they too who remained behind, 
made heavy complaints, That by thus drawing 2. 
© way one part, the reſt were left deſperate and for- 
Jorn Hence a twofold ſedition, whilſt ſome urged 
to have Yocula called back again to the camp, and 

others refuſed to return thither. 4 
In the mean time Civil laid ſiege to the old en- 
campment. Vocula proceeded to Gelduba, thence 
to Noveſium. Civilis then ſeized Gelduba. Anon, 
not far from Noveſium, our cavalry engaged the foe, 
and gained the victory. But, whether after vittory 
or defeat, till equally incenſed and outrageous were 
the ſoldiers to thirſt after the blood of their Leaders. 
Beſides, as the Legions were augmented by the ac- 
ceſſion of a detachment from the fifth and fifteenth, 
they confidently claimed preſent payment of their do- 
native: for they had learnt that the money was al- 
ready ſent thither by Vitellius. Neither did Hordev- 
nius pauſe long, but diſtributed it in the name of 
Veſpaſian, This very thing was the chief ſpur and 
fucl to their diſorder and inſurrection. They in- 
ſtantly abandoned themſelves, without all meaſure, 
to a courſe of debauchery and good chear, to noc- 
turnal revellings and cabals, and thus renewed their 
ancient ſpite and fury againſt Hordeonius. And as 
none of the General Officers or Tribunes dared to 
check or oppoſe them, (ſo much had the ſhades of 
night conduced to baniſh all ſhame) out of his bed- 
| chamber 
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chamber they dragged him, and then butchered him. 
Againſt Yocula the ſame bloody violence wes prepar- 
ed, had he not diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a 
ſave, and eſcaped undiſcoyered in the dark. The 
moment their rage became appeaſed, dread and con- 


ſciouſneſs took place: Thus they ſent Centurions 


with letters to the Cities of Gaul to entreat ſuccours 
and money. They themſelves, upon the approach 
of Civilis, acted like every crowd without a ruler, 
always precipitate, always timerous and lifeleſs. Ar 
firſt they flew headlong to arms, the next minute 
dropped them, and took to immediate flight. Their 
diſtreſs begot diflentions amongſt them : they from 
the higher army withdrew from the reſt, and held an 
intereſt apart, Through the camp however, and in 
the Belgic Cities adjoining, the images of Vitellius 
were reſtored, when Vitellius in perſon was already 
fallen, In ſhort time, remorſe ſeized and reclaimed 
thoſe of the firſt, of the fourteenth and of the eigh- 
teenth Legions, and they followed the command of 
Vocula, Of him they again took the oath to Yeſpa- 
ſan, and were then led to raiſe the ſiege of Magon - 
tiacum. The beſiegers were indeed now withdrawn, 
2 motly army of Cattans, Uſipians and Mattiacians, 
all aſſociated for plunder, nor had they forborne feats 
of cruelty and blood. Upon them as they paſſed 
carcleſly on in their way, diſperſed and apprized of 
no danger, our ſoldiers fell ſword in hand. The 
Treverians too had all along their own frontiers rear- 
ed a wall and defence z nay warred againſt the Ger- 
mans, with mighty ſlaughter given and received. 
At laſt, by a revolt they ſtained all their glorious ſer- 
vices done to the Roman people 

During theſe tranſaQions Veſpaſian and Titus com- 


menced Conſuls, the former now the ſecond time, 


and both abſent, whilſt in Rome great melancholy 
Vol. IV. 1 pre- 
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prevailed, and the City was racked with fears mani. 
fold. The inhabitants, beſides the calamities Whieh 
preſently preſſed them, had entettained imaginary 
terrors, „as if Africa had rebelled, and Luci Pi 
© were there concerting a public change.“ It was he 
who ruled that Province; a man who poſſeſſed a 

irit far from turbulent. But becauſe through the 
roughtiefs of the ſeas in the winter ſeaſon, ſhips were 
detained from returning thence to Rome, the com- 
mon herd, they who were wont every day to pur. 
chaſe ſuſtenance only for the day, they who of all 
publick concerns are ſollicitous for none but the ſup- 
ply of public proviſions, dreaded that the coaſt there 
was guarded, that the tranſportation of grain wis 
prohibited ; and this, from dreading it; they belier- 
ed. The Vitellians too heightened the rumour, they 
who had not yet relinquiſhed the ſpirit of party. In 
truth ſuch news were no Wiſe offenſive to the conque- 
rors, men Whoſe rapacious paſſions no foreign con- 
queſt and ſpoil could ever ſatiate, much leſs ahy ei- 
vil acquiſition or victory ever gratify. 

On the firſt of January, the Senate aſſembled by, 
Julius Frontinus City-Prætor, awarded, by a ſolemn 
decree, the thanks and commendations ef the Public 
ro the General Officers, to the Armies, and to our 
confederate Kings. Moreover, from Tertins Fulia- 
nus, for having forſaken his Legion when it Was a- 
bout to eſpouſe the cauſe of Yeſpaſian, the Pretorſhip 
was taken away, and transferred to Plotias Griphw. 
Upon Hormus the Equeſtrian dignity was conferred. 
Snon after, Frontians reſigning the Prxtor's office, 
the ſame was aſſumed by Domitiun now entitled Ce- 
ſar. To all letters and all edifts his name was pre- 
fixed. In Mucianns remained the controul and ſway; 
only that Domitian, following the inſtigation of his 
intimates, or his own wanton will, boldly exerted 
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any acts of power. But to AMucianus the principal 
auſe of dread acerued from Antonius Primus and 
Arrins Varus, men juſt recent from feats of glory, 
ſignal for fame in war, followed by the zeal and af- 
fettions of the ſoldiery, nay beloved even by the po- 
pulace, for that no man's blood had they ſhed fave in 
the heat of battle. Antonius was beſides reported to 
have perſuaded Scriboni anus Craſſus to afſume the So- 
vereignty, as he was deſcended from anceſtors very 
elorious in the State, and ſhone himſelf with the 
luſtre derived from his brother ; neither was he to 
fail of a band of affociates combined to eſpouſe him. 
But Scribonianms refuſed to comply, he who was by 
no means eaſy to be ſeduced even though all mea- 
ſures had been already aſcertained z ſo very fearful 
was he of engaging upon uncertainties. Aucianus, 
therefore, ſeeing he could not openly cruſh Antonius, 
afrer he had heaped upon him publicly in the Senate, 
praifes mighty and many, loaded him in private with 
large promiſes, and particularly flattered him with 
© the Government of the nethermoſt Spain, deſti- 
© tute of a ruler by the departure cf Clxvius Rufus. 
Upon the friends of Antonius he, at the ſame time, 
accumulated military charges; preferred many to be 
Captains, many to be Tribunes. Then, when he 
had with falſe hopes and ambition puffed up his vain 
ſpirit, he quite broke and diſſipated his power, hav- 
ing for this purpoſe diſmiſſed the ſeventh Legion to 
their winter encampment, a Legion known to be 
tranſported with a very flaming afteftion for Anto- 
aus, Into Syria too was ſent back the third Le- 
gion, a body of men naturally attached to Arrius 
Varus. Some part of the army was conducted into 
Germany. Thus, by removing all the inſtruments 
of tumult and diſorder, to the City returned her 
own pacific form, the Laws reſumed their old 
courſe, the Magiſtrates their wonted functions. 1 
0+ 
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Domitian, on the day of his going to the Senate, 
diſcoùrſed concerning the abſence of his father, and 
that of his brother, as alſo concerning his own youth 
and inſufficiency, in very few words and yery modeſt; 
graceful as he was in his aſpect and demeanour, Be. 
fides, as his bent and habits were yet unknown, his 
frequent bluſhes and marks of confuſion, paſſed for 
the effects of modeſty and ſhyneſs. When Domitiay 
propoſed that all the abrogated honours of Galle 
ſhould be reſtored, Curtius Mont anus offered it as his 
ſentiments, that to the memory of Piſo alſo ſome pub- 
lic ſolemnity ſhould be paid. The Fathers ordained 
both : But of what regarded Piſo nothing was exe- 
cuted. Thereafter were drawn by lot a number of 
Commiſſioners, © ſuch as were to adjudge reſtitution 
of whatever had been uſurped by violence during 
the War: Such too as were to inſpect the Tables 
of braſs upon which the Laws were engraven, and 
where by age they were decayed, to hang them uy 
anew : Such alſo as were to purify the public re- 
cords from the vile inſertions, with which, through 
the ſycophancy of the Times, they were contami- 
nated, and to reſtrain the public expence. To gu- 
lianus, as ſoon as he was known to have fled to Feſpa- 
ſian, the office of Prætor was reſtored z yet with 
Griphus the dignity remained. It was next agreed 
to reſume the proceſs betwen Muſonius Rufus and 
Publius Celer. Publius was convicted and ſentenced, 
and to the manes of Soranus atonement thus made. 
Signal was this day, as for ſuch an inſtance of pub- 
lic vengeance, ſo for matter of private merit and 
preiſe 3 ſince MAuſonius was eſteemed to have procur- 
ed, by his pleading, a juſt and fatisfaQory judgment. 
A character very oppolite clave to Demetrius, one 
who adhered to the ſect of the Cynics, for labouring 
With vicws more ainbitious than yirtuous, to * 
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ſo notorious a criminal. Celer himſelf was utterly 
unfurniſhed either with courage under diſtreſs, or of 
ſpeech to plead. Upon this ſignal given for purſu- 
ing revenge againſt the accuſers, Junius Mauricus 
made ſuit to Domitian, That to the Senate he would 
« impart the regiſters of the late Emperors 3 whence 
© they might diſcover who they were that ſollicited 
© to be admitted accuſers, and againſt whom.“ He 
replied, * That in an affair of this ſort, the ſenti- 
© ments of the Emperor muſt be learnt,” - 

The Senate upon this occaſion deviſed an oath, 
by which they ſeverally appealed to the Deities, 
«© That by no artifice or co-operation of theirs had 
© ought been ever done to hurt the life of any parti- 
© cular whatſoever, nor from the calamties of their 
© fellow citizens had they ever reaped bonour or 
© price. A precedent this which the chief Lords 
of the Senate began; the Magiſtrates followed them 
with zeal and even competition; as did all the reſt 
as faſt as their voices were asked; to the great con- 
ſternation of ſuch as were conſcious of their own 
guilt, and thence, by divers ſhifts and evaſions, va- 
ried the words of the oath. The Fathers declared 
their approbation of the conſciencious ſwearing: A- 
zainſt the turning it into perjury they expreſſed their 
indignation, - Inſomuch that, upon Sariolenus Vocula, 
upon Nonius Actianis and upon Ceſtins Severus, all 
notorious for the incefſant trade of accuſing under 
Nero, ſuch a declaration of the Senate fell very ſore- 
ly, as if it had been a judgment paſſed in form againſt 
them. Nay Sariolenus was likewiſe preſſed by a charge 
of iniquity juſt recent, for that he had-laboured with 


thers even threaten'd him with uplifted hands, nor 
forbore till he quitted-the afſembly. Then all rurn- 
ing upon Vactius Africanus, they ſet themſelves ro 
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drive him too from amongſt them, as it was he why 
had marked out, for victims to Nero, the two hro- 
thers of the Scribonian Houſe and name, both ſg. 
nal for wealth, both conſpicuous for fraternal unity 
and tenderneſs, and purſued them to defſtruftion, 
Africans dared not confeſs the charge, nor could he 
deny it. He therefore confronts Vibius Criſps, by 
whom particularly he was worried with queſtions, 
and againſt him urges the ſame dealings: and, firiy- 
ing to combine charges, which fingle or mixed he 
could not defend, he ſought to evade the abhorrence 
of his guilt by ſhewing others as guilty. 

Mighty was the name and applauſe which, for nz- 
tural affection and eloquence, Vipſt anus Meſſalla that 
day acquired, by venturing, tho not yet arrived at the 
age of a Senator, to plead for favour to Aguilius Re- 
gulus his brother. To infinite public abhorrence fe- 
gulus ſtood expoſed, as the man who had deſtroyed 
the illuſtrious Houſe of the ancient Craſſi, and that 
of Orphitus. Of his own meer will and motion it 
appeared that he had aſſumed to himſelf the accuſa- 
tion of theſe noble Romans, whilſt yet in his earl 
youth, through no neceſſity of averting danger from 
himſelf, but with a view to favour and power, More- 
over, at this juncture, Sulpitia Pretextata, the vi- 
dow of Craſſus, and her four fatherleſs children, at- 
tended ready to purſue their juſt vengeance, were the 
Senate diſpoſed to proceed to cognizance.  Meſſabs, 
therefore, attempted not to vindicate the charge, nor 
the perſon charged; but, interpoſing between his 
brother and the danger that threaten'd him, had 
ſoftened ſome of the Senators. To defeat this his 
interceſſion, Curtius Mont anus intervened with a 
ſpeech vehement and ſtern, and in it carried his charge 
ſo high, as to alledge, That after the murder of 
© Galba, Regulus had made a preſent of money to the 
ruffian who affaſſinated Piſe z nay that he had go 
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© dily bitten the head of Piſo, when ſeparated from 
© his body. To this, ſaid he, ſurely Nero never 
© compelled thee 3 nor didſt thou by ſuch. inhuman 
© barbarity redeem thy dignity or life, From them 
© who judged it more adviſable. to bring deſtruction 
© upon others than danger upon themſelves, we may 
© in truth bear this as their defence, . Thou didſt live 
© in full ſecurity, derived to thee: from the baniſh- 
© ment of thy father, from the diſtribution of his 
© fortune amongſt his credirors, from thy young years 
© not yet qualified for preferment in the State. Thou 
© hadſt nothing that Nero could - covet from thee, 
© nothing that he could fear. Luſting after blood, 
© and ravening for rewards and gain, thou didſt 
© with noble murders ſeaſon thy genius, ere it was 
jet known, even before thou hadſt proved it by 
« appearing an advocate for any man; when, having 
© brought the Commonwealth to her funeral and 
dom, thou didſt, for ſuch ſervice, ſnatch-the Con» 
© ſular honours as her ſpoils. and remains; when 
© gorged with a recompence of two hundred thou» 
© ſand crowns, when refulgent with the ſplendor of 
© the Pontifical Office, thou hurriedſt to. perdition 
innocent Children, ancient and illuſtrioys Men, 
© Ladies fignal in rank, involving all in one common 
tuin: when thou chiddeſt the courſe of Nero's cru- 
© elty as too ſlow, for that by gradually overthrow- 
ing family after family, he did but fatigue himſelf 
* and all the accuſers; In his power, it was to cruſh 
the whole body of the Senate with a ſingle breath. 
© Retain amongſt. yon, Conſeript Fathers, and t 
further uſe reſerye a man capable of giy ing coun 
* ſo deciſire, -counſel ſo ſuddenly to be executed ; 


that with ſuch, an inſtructor every, generation 7 | 


© be ſupplied 3 and as our ancient men imitate Cri 

* pus and; Aare lu, 1p.-our.young may Aegir & 

ven in wickedneſs which proves unſucceſsful, men 
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© find followers und rivals: What muſt be the ton: 
© Fequence, where it exalts its Head and proſpers ? 
© 'Nay, if we dre not offend @ man whilft yet only 
© QQueſtor, ſhall we willingly fee him rife vo be Prz- 
© tor, riſe to be Conſul ? you in truth/conceive 
© Nevo to have beed the laſt, the concluding” Tyrant? 
680 believed i they who bad ſurvived Tiberius; ſo 
thought they that had outlived Caligula; when in 
the mean time there aroſe one ſtill more deteſtable, 
c ſtill more brutal and ſanguinary. OFFeſpaſian we tr: 
© 'rertain no dreads ſuch is the maturity of that Prin. 
cs ape; ſuch the moderation of his Wpirit.' But wore 
< flaſting ate the examples of juſtice and ſeverity, than 
eis the good but piriſhing life df an) mortal man. We 
© grow faint, and our ſpirit rc ty mg Fathers; 
© ner ate We thy longer tat Senate which, when 
© Verb was Alain, boldly daftned' to have tie tiibe 
© of xcotfers, and all the tœefs of tyfatiny, dovined 
© Po Meuron accerdihg to che rigorotis method of 
ked Prince, the 


© 4#tiquity, After the feIgn of 'a wic 
a ifirſt day is ſurety the beſt. 
Wich much fight! concurrenee ahd uhumimity of 
the Setate was Mont unus heard, that HelWidius ga- 
thered hopes of being able to abaſe Marchllus. He 
therefore hegan ; introducing firſt the ptaiſes of Clu- 
writes Ritfh's, one 'Who thoùdgh equally wealthy, though 
equally Wpplitded for eclbqaence, had in ub faſtante, 
during all the Empire of Mo, wrouglit dunger to 
che life and fbrune of ay man. Then, applying to 
Aurel, he urged him at once With is on cry- 

2 riſes, und wich cis Worthy e + The 
ins tho of the Fathers Were on fire for the proſe- 
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« which is thine. Go on and reign before the face 
« of the 1 fon.” There followed him H- 
bius Criſput; bath enraged, but bearing different 
countenances, Marcellus with eyes full af vengeance, 
Criſpus ſhewing a ſcornful faile. As they were ge- 
ing, their friends flocking to tap them, haled them 
back again. As the conteſt waxed more and more 
yehement, here maintained by the u | Many, 
there by the powerful Pow, on both ſides with much 
bitterneſs and rancoury in the i e words the 
whole day was waſted. - 
The next affembly df the Senses whon Domitias 
had begun with 4 motion for obliterating the im- 
« preſſions of all reſentment and anguiſh, and of every 
© grievance ariſing from the necelfity of the late 
times;  Aducianns 'proceeding to offer his ſenti- 
ments, harangued at length in behalf of rhe accuſers. 
Toſuch withal as having begun but afrerwardsdrop- 
ped any procefs, and now. offered ro-revive it, he ap- 
ied —— gentle diflaaſions and addreſs, and in the 
ile of requeſt. The Fathers thus thwarted in their 
efforts to aſſort rheir1iberty, ceafed the purſuit. Mu- 
cianus, Who feared that the judgment 'of the "Senate 
might thus ſeem to be fer — and an indem - 
nity to be declared for all the /iniquities committad 
under Nero, remanded Octavius \Sagitte and Aubif- 
nus Soſiqnms, both in the rank of Senators, hack to 
the iſlands, whither they had been formorly baniſh» 
ed, and from whence they had lately — Oo⸗- 
tavins, having lived in dulterous euere with 
Portia Poſtumi a, in a tranfporr of love, for that ſite 
refuſed to carry nim, hed Alain her. 2 bye 
courſe of life altogerher malignant and depraved, 
had brought deadly — 'wpo upon . Ratti 
indeed had. been a ira Fo exile by a ſovere de- 
eree of the war N to others heute was 
Vol IV. Fifa! 57 grants 
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granted to return, both continued under ſentence to 
the ſame puniſhment ſtill. Nor even thus did 45. 
cianus mollify the deſpight conceived againſt him, 
For, Sofianus and Sagitta were accounted perſons im. 
potent and contemptible, had they been even per- 
mitted to return. But from the ſpirit of the accy. 
ſers many apprehenfions aroſe, many from their 
great wealth, and many from their great ſwa), 
which in miſchievous devices they had ever em. 
ployed. What conciliated in ſome ſmall meaſure 
the diſcontented minds of the Fathers, was that in 
the Senate cognizance was taken of a cauſe confor- 
mably to the primitive uſage; One of their 'own 
Order, Manlius Patruitus preſented a complaint, 
© That in the Colony of Siena he had been inſulted 
and beaten by the crowd, even by order of their 
C Magiſtrates. Nor thus had the outrage ended: 
© They had even conſtrained him to bear the mum. 
c mery of his own funeral, with many mock lamen- 
< tations and all the grimace of mourning, as alſo 
< a torrent of taunts and contumelies uttered againſt 
© the Senate in a body.” The perſons accuſed were 
ſummoned, and upon conviction ſuffered capital pu- 
niſhment. The ſentence was followed by a deeree of 
Senate warning the populace of Siena to learn a more 
reſpeAful and modeſt bebaviour. About the ſame 
time Antonius Flamma, proſecuted by the people of 
Cyrene, was condemned' ſor extortion, and doomed 
to exile for his acts of barbarity. - - 107k b3, 

During theſe tranſactions, the diſcontents of the 
ſoldiery were near flaming out into a ſedition, The) 
of the Prætorian Guards, who had been diſmiſſed b) 
Jitellius, and again incorporated for the intereſt of 
Veſpaſian, now claimed their former ſtation. The 
ſoldiers who, upon hopes given them of the like 
diſt inction, had been drawn from the Legions, in- 
fiſted upon the promiſe of the like preferment and 
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pay. Nor in truth was it poſſible, without great 
laughter, to have diſcarded, the bands. which had 
continued with Vitellius. Muciauus therefore pro- 
ceeding to the camp, directed the vanquiſhing army 
to be ranged along, with ſmall intervals between the 
diſtinct bands, and all under their particular banners 
and arms, thence with more certainty to diſcern 
during what term of years they had ſeverally ſerved. 
Then the troops of Vitellius, ſuch as I have recounted 
to have ſurrender'd at Bovilla, with the reſt who had 
been diſcover'd and picked up in Rome, and in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, were produced, almoſt de- 
ſtitute of arms. Theſe he ordered to be parted; or- 
dered the ſoldiers from Germany, the ſoldiers from 
Britain, and whatever men elſe there were from any 
other army, to ſtand; by themſelves: apart. A ſcene 
this which at firſt view ſtruck them with ſudden 
conſternation, whilſt, oppoſite they beheld as it were 
an army arrayed for battle, terribly armed and diſ- 
playing their weapons, and ſaw themſelyes ſurround- 
ed, defenceleſs, in their plight deſpicable and ſordid. 
But when they came to be divided, and haled hi- 
ther and thither, terror ſpread. over all. Signal par- 
ticularly was the diſmay of the German ſoldiers, as 
if ſuch ſeparation imported that they were deftined 
to preſent maſſaere. Hence they embrace their com - 
rades, hang upon their necks, deſire a laſt and part- 
ing ſalute; implore that they might not be deſer- 
ted and left alone ; that where the cauſe was com - 
mon and equal, they might not ſuffer a lot ſo par- 
* ticular and unequal.? Ih moment they preſſed and 
conjured Auci anus, the next they beſought Domitian 
though not there : anon they invoked Heaven and all 
the Gods. Muci anus at laſt ſtayed their groundleſs 
fear, by telling them, That they were all ſworn 
Sto the ſame allegiance, all ſoldiers of the ſame 
\ bot wh -  * Prince, 
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© Prince. The truth is, that to theſs their tears 
and wailings even the vanquiſhing army joined fm. 

athiſing cries. Such was the ifſue that day. A fey 
855 after, as Domitian harangued them, they heat 
him with minds now re-eſtabliſhed and emboldened. 
His offer of lands and a ſettlement they confidently 
rejected, their cy ＋ ren — the army, and their 
y due, was what they prayed: a prayer it 
Lit a prayer which adwithed no denial, They — 
therefore received into the Prætorian Guards, There. 
after, ſuch as were aged, with ſuch who had ferved 
their juſt number of years, were honourably dilinic. 
ſed. Others were difcharged for their miſdemes- 
nours, but diſcharged by intervals, and culled out 
ſingly here and there; as the ſceureſt courſe to weak- 
en the combination of a multitude. 

For the reſt ; it was moved in the Senate, © to bor- 
© row from particulars the fam of fifreen hundred 
© thouſand crowns z* whether from the real poyer- 
ty of the State, or to have ſuch poverty believed: 
And to Poppens Siltyvanus the care of — 1 Was 
aſſigned. Yet ſoon after, ſach public neceſſity diſ- 
appeared; at leaſt the pretence was dropped. Next 
there paſted a law propoſed by Dormntian,' for abro- 
gating the ſucceſſion of Confulſhips beſtowed by Vi. 
telins, To Flavins Sabinus alfo funeral honours were 
ſolemnized, with the fame ſplendor und Rate us if 
he had borne the great office of Cenſor, Glaring 
monuments theſe of the ſignal inſtability of Fortune, 
delighting thus to ſhift the lot of men, #nd to inter- 
mix the higheſt pomp and the loweſt miſery. 
About the ſame time was flain Zuciws Piſo, the 

Proconful. This murder is What I thall very truly 
reccount, by beginning further back, and dedacing 8 
few particulars pertinent to exhibit the introduction 
and canfes of ſuch feats of iniquity. During the 
reign of the deified Auguſtus and that of . 
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forces maintatned in Africa for defending the boun- 
zaries of the Empire there, namely the Legion and 
Auxilfaries, were ſubſect to the authority of the Pro- 
conſul. Thereafter,” Cakgu/a, a Prince of a wild 
and diforder'd ſpirit, and entertaiaing beſide appre- 
henſions of Marcus Silanus, who held the government 
of Africa, deprived the proconſul of the command 
of the Legion and conferred ft upon an Imperial 
Lieutenant purpoſely ſent over. Thus between two 
the meaſure of power was independently ſhared, and 
thence, as their orders came to clath and interfere, 
the deſigned diffention began, and was daily heigh- 
tened by an obſtinate and angry ſtruggle of each to 
ſupport his own. In truth, the authority of the Im- 
perial Lieatenants gained the predominance, either 
through their long continuance in office; or proba- 
bly becauſe men in lower ſtations are more buſy and 
ollicitous to emulate thoſe above them; whilſt all 
the Proconſats moſt ſignal for eminence and quality, 
conſulted their own ſecurity and ſelf prefervarion 
much more carefully than the maintenance of their 


juriſdiction. N | 
1 in Africa was 


At the preſent juncture the Le 
commanded by Valeria, Feſtus, a young man 'magni- 
ficent and profuſe, one ho entertained very aſpiring 
deſigns, and indeed Jaboured under great anxiety be- 
cauſe of his neat" affinity to YireVins. Whether in 

the frequent converfations which he had with Piſo, 
he tempted him to public innovations, or rejected 
ſuch remptation from Pio, is a matter of uncertainty 
fince at theſetheir private interviews no man was pre- 
ſent, and after the affaffination of Piſo, the moſt part 

inclined to judge Yivonrably of the man who had 
flain Him. Puten t is not that the temper of the 
Province and of the ſoldiery in it, was averſe to Yeſ- 
bean. Mareover,certatn of Freettins's party 5 
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© Prince. The truth is, that to theſs their tears 
and wailings even the vanquiſhing army joined ſyn. 
athiſing cries. Such was the iſſue that day. A fey 
855 after, as Domit ian harangued them, they heard 
him with minds now re-eſtabliſhed and emboldened. 
His offer of lands and a ſettlement they confidently 
rejected, their former — gn — the army, and their 
due, was what they prayed: a prayer it 
it a prayer which ade tb denial, They — 
therefore received into the Pretorian Guards. There. 
after, ſuch as were aged, with ſuch who had ferved 
their juſt number of years, were honourably diſmiſ. 
ſed. Others were diſcharged for their miſdemes. 
nours, but diſeharged by intervals, and culled out 
ſingly here and there ; as the ſceureſt courſe to weil 
en the combination of a multitude. 
For the reſt ; it was moved in the Senate, © to bor- 
© row from particulars the ſam of fifreen Mundred 
* thouſand crowns z* whether from the real pover- 
ty of the State, or to have ſuch poverty believed: 
And to Poppens Silvanus the care of procuring it was 
aſſigned. Yet ſoon after, ſach public neceſiry diſ- 
appeared; at leaſt the pretence was dropped. Next 
there paſted a law propoſed by Domitian,' for abro- 
gating the ſucceſſion of Confulſhips beſtowed by Vi- 
telins, To Flavins Sabinns alfo funeral honours were 
ſolemnized, with the fame fplendor und ſtate ws if 
he had borne the great office of Cenſor, Glaring 
monuments theſe of the ſignal inſtability of Fortune, 
delighting thus to ſhift the lot of men, #nd to inter- 
mix the higheſt pomp and the loweſt miſery. 
About the ſame time was flain Zucius  Piſo, the 
Proconful. This murder is what I thall very truly 
reccount, by beginning further back, and dedueing 8 
few particulars pertinent to exhibit the introduction 
and cauſes of ſuch feats of iniquity. During the 
reign of the deified Auguſtus and that of N the 
oh orces 
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forces maintained in Africa for defending the boun- 
aries of the Empire there, namely the Legion and 
Auxilfaries, were ſubject to the authority of the Pro- 
conſul. Thereafter,” Cakgu/a, a Prince of a wild 
and diforder'd ſpirit, and entertaining beſide appre- 
henfiohs of Marcus Silanus, who held the gorernment 
of Africa, deprived the proconſul of the command 
of the Legion and conferred ft upon an Imperial 
Lieutenant purpoſely ſent over. us between two 
the meaſure of power was independently ſhared, and 
thence, as their orders came to claſh and interfere, 
the deſigned diffention began, and was daily heigh- 
tened by an obſtinate and angry ſtruggle of each to 
ſupport his own. In truth, the authority of the Im- 
perial Lieatenants gained the predominance, either 
through their long continuance in office; or proba- 
bly becauſe men in lower ſtatjons are more buſy and 
ſollicitous to emulate thoſe #boye them; whilſt all 
the Proconſats moſt ſignal for eminence and quality, 
conſulted theit own ſecurity and ſelf prefer vation 
much more carefully than the maintenance of their 
Ce 4” vc ous 

At the preſent juncture the Legion in Africa was 
commanded by Valerius Feſtus, a young man 'magni- 
ficent and profuſe, 'one who entertained very aſpiring 
delighs, and indeed Jaboured under great anxiety be- 
cauſe of his near affinity to YireZins. Whether in 
the frequent converfations which he had with Piſo, 
he tempted him to public innovations, or rejected 
ſuch remptation from Pio, is a matter of uncertainty z 
fince at theſeſcheir private interviews no man was pre- 
ſent, and after the affaffination of Piſo, the moſt part 
inclined to judge favonrably of the man who had 
flain tim. Doubted it is not that the temper of the 
Province and of the ſoldiery in ir, was averſe to Yeſ- 
paſian, Mareover.certain of Yieelliug's party boy 
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eſcaped from Rome, ſtrongly repreſented to Piß, 
© That all the Provinces of Gaul were fluftuating 
© and diſaffefted, Germany was prepared and bent to 


and di as 
< eſpouſe, him; his on perils were evident and urg- Wl in; 
c ing Z and, in a dubious and ſuſpected peace, ſafer tel 
it was to have recourſe to war. During ther Wl th 
tranſactions, Claudius Sagitta, Commander of the ſa 
Squadron of horſe entitled Petrina, embarking for f 
Africa and forwarded by a quick paſſage arrived there ot 
before Pamrius the Centurion, one diſpatched thi- h 
ther by Aucianus. Sagitta averred, That to the tl 
Centurion a warrant was given for putting Piſo to a 
« deaths that already Galerianus, his near Kinſman WF d 
c and daughter's husband, had ſuffered his laſt doom; d 
© and only by adventuring upon ſome bold effort could b 
c he hope to ſave his own life. To purſue ſuch an r 


adventure two.courſes were offered to his choice, 
either inſtantly to aſſume arms, or to take ſhipping 
for Gaul, and there preſent himſelf as a Leader to 
the armies of Vitellius. Whillt to all theſe rea- 
ſonings Piſo continued perfectly deaf and inflexible, 
the Centurion ſent from Mucianus arrived ; nor had 
he ſooner reached the port of Carthage but, with a 
mighty voice he proclaimed, how to Piſo all things 
continued propitious, and even that he was raiſed to 
the Empire, Nay whomſoever he met, all aſtoniſh- 
ed at a revolution ſo ſudden and wonderful, he prel: 
fed to utter in loyal ſhouts the ſame glad tidings and 
congratulations... Forthwith into the place of pub- 
lic aſſemblies ruſhed the populace, ever ill judging 
and credulous, and required that they might ſee P:/6. 
With rejoicing and acclamations every place rcſoun- 
ded; So little curious were they to learn the truth, 
and ſuch was their abandoned appetite for. flattery. 
Piſo, either influenced by the; intelligence from 54: 
gitta, or reſtrained by his natural modeſty, went not 
forth to appear in public, nor ſuffered himſelf to be 
Rl ac» 
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ccoſted with the greetings and acclamations of the 
crowd. Having beſides ſifted the Centurion, as ſoon 
25 he diſcover d, that the whole was a plot for draw 
jag him into treaſon, and that his murder was in- 
tended, he commanded him to be executed. Nor to 
this was he ſo much prompted by any hopes of thence 
faving his own life, as hy his abhorrence of the aſ- 
fn; for that this very man, he who had been one 
of the murderers of Clodius Macer, brought the ſame 
hands yet dyed in the blood of a General; to dip 
them again in that of a Proconſul. Having then by 
an edict conceived in a ſtile of much grief, repriman- 
ded the People of Carthage, he forbore even the or- 
dinary functions of his office, continuing ſhut up at 
home, to avoid all occaſion however fortuitous, of 
raiſing any freſh inſurrection. ate 
But as ſoon as Feſtus was apprized of the diſmay 
amongſt the populace, of the execution of the Cen- 
turion, with other tranſactions, ſome true, ſome falſe, 
all heightened, according to the uſual amplifications 
of common fame; he forthwith diſpatched a party 
of horſe to ſlay Piſo. Theſe flew with rapidity, and 
before the morning had quite dawned, forced the 
houſe of the Proconſul with ſwords drawn. Nay 
the major part were ſtrangers to the perſon of Piſo 3 
fnce for perpetrating this murder, Feſtas had choſen 
certain Punic Auxiliaries and Moors. Not far from 
his chamber they happened to meet one of his ſlaves, 
and asking him who he was, deſired him withal to 
ſhew them where to find Piſo. The ſlave anſwering 
with a glorious falſhood, declared himſelf to be Piſe, 
and was juſantly butchered. Preſently after then 


Amer to — them was a man who 
#:quently recur to B44. Aaſa, one of the Imperial 


Vor Iv. e who was already a buſy in- 

nenn ry excellent perſon, and will 
1 AàÃtioned amongſt the eauſes 
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of the calamities which we afterwards endured. Fe: 
tus now removing from Andrometum, where he had 
reſted to learn the iſſue, proceeded to the Legion, and 
gave orders for committing to bonds the Camp Mar. 
mal, Cetrontns Prjanns,” to avoid an enmity purely 
perſonal 5 but openly eharged him as a miniſter and 
confederate of Piſo. U 


pon certain ſoldiers too, and 


particular Centurions he beftowed chaſtiſement; to WK tu 
others of them he miniſter'd rewards z proceeding in ſa 
both from no regard to juſtice or deſert, but only like th 
one who would claim the praiſe of having ſuppreſſed p- 
a war. Thereafter he extinguiſhed the diffentions h 


between the OEenfians and Leptitanians, fuch as at 
firſt were occafioned by the pillaging of grain and 
cattle from the peaſants, and from beginnings ſo 
ſmall, roſe to public armaments and combats, Pot 
the OEenfians, who were fewer and inferiour, had 
rouſed the Garamantes to their ſuccour, ' a nation 
fierce and wild, and, among the circumjacent peo- 
e, famous for continual robberies, ' Hence the 
eptitanians became forely preſſed; inſomuch that 
their. territories being on every ſide laid waſte, they 
were.confined within their walled Towns; and even 
thete urged with feat and diſtreſs, till by the oppor- 
tune arrival of out bands of foot and horſe; the Ga- 
ramantes were put to flight, and all the ſpoil reco- 
vered, except what ſome of the plunderers ſtraggling 
from the main body had carried away to their huts 
amongſt the inacceſſible deſarts, and ſold to fuch a 
lived in places far. remote. cn £99H] 
Now Veſpaſian, when he had already received news 
of the victory at Cremona, already javful- ridings 
from all quarters, found many ef uff rankNind'$e- 
grees, daily arriving from aMaly to acquaint hif 
with the fate and fall of Ntellius. For with equ 
boldhefs and good forrund they had adventur'd - 
2 KAN 2643 6.75 of pa 
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oaſs the ſea amidſt the dangers and horrors of win- 
ter. Upon him there alſo attended Embafſadors 
from Vologeſus King of Parthia, with offers to affit 
him with forty thouſand Parthian horſe. A mat- 
ter this of great glory and great pleaſure, to be court» 
ed to accept ſuccours fo mighty from theſe allies, 
and not to want them. To Volageſus thanks were re- 
turned, with directions, that he ſhould ſend Embaſ- 
ſadors to the Senate, and be made acquainted that 
the Commonwealth was re-eſtabliſhed in peace. Yeſ- 
paſian, whilſt towards Italy and the affairs of Rome 
he was bending all his rhoughts, heard evil and un- 
pleaſing reports concerning Domit ian, That he afe 
© ſumed more than became the greenneſs of his year 
© and exceeded the bounds and character ſuitable to 
© a ſon only. He therefore committed to Titus the 
principal forces of his army, in order to finiſh what 
remained of the war againſt the Jews. Of Titus it 
was ſaid, that ere he departed from his father, he 
© pleaded with him in a long diſcourſe, to beware of 
© being raſhly incenſed by intelligence from ſuch as 
© brought criminal repreſentations. Towards his 
© own ſon it were but juſt to bear a ſpirit of gentle- 
© neſs, free from all prejudice. Nor from Fleets, gor 
© from Legions were ſuch powerful bulwarks and 
certain ſecurity found for the ſupport of Imperial 
© Dignity, as from a numerous iſſue in the Imperial 
© Houſe. Our friends grew diminiſhed with time ; 
© they often deſerted us to follow Fortune; ſome- 
© times renounced us through deſires which we could 
© not gratify, or through ſuch miſtakes as we could 
© not foreſee ; But from his own blood no man could 
© be ſevereds Princes, above all men, could not, 
© they who in their good fortune had others alſo to 
* partake with them; whilſt to the neareſt in kin- 
{ dred it immediately appertained to bear their ad- 
Vol. IV. | g 2 RE. 
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© verſities. In truth, eyen between brothers con- 
© cord and unanimity would not prove laſting, where 
© their common parent ſet them not firſt an example. 
Veſpaſian, who by this reaſoning was not ſo much re. 
conciled to Domitian, as charmed with the tender 
affection of Titus, willed him © to be of good chear, 
and to ſtudy aggrandizing the Commonweal by 
c war and the exercife of arms: It ſhould be his own 
c task, to enſure public peace and that of his family,” 
He then put under fail all his nimbleſt veſſels laden 
with grain, though the ſea continued till boiſterous 
and high. For ſuch was the mighty danger and 
extremity which then threatened and alarmed Rone, 
that in all the public ſtores there remained not above 
ten days proviſion of corn, when the ſupply miniſ. 
ter d by Veſpaſian arrived, 5 

The care and office of reſtoring the Capitol he be. 
ſtowed upon Luc ius Veſt inus, one in rank no higher 
than that of the Equeſtrian Order, but in public 
credit and eſtimation held amongſt the firſt Lords of 
Rome. By him were aſſembled the Soothſayers, 
who directed, © That the remains of the former 
© Temple ſhould be removed from thence into the 
© marſhes. Upon the ſame foundations the new one 
© ſhould be raiſed : for its ancient form was what the 
© Deities forbad to be varied.“ Upon the twenty 
firſt of June, a day which proved bright and fine, 
the whole ſpace of ground ſer apart for the Temple 
was encloſed with a cincture of ſacred fillets and 
chaplets. Into the circle paſſed ſuch ſoldiers as were 
diſtinguiſhed by names which were eſteemed auſpi- 
cious, bearing in their hands boughs of the victori- 
ous laurel. Next, the Veſtal Virgins accompanicd 


by a train of children male and female, ſuch as had 
fathers and mothers yet living, beſprinkled and purt- 


fed the place with water drawn from the neighbour- 
| ing 
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ing ſprings and running ſtreams. Then | Helvidiag 
priſcus the Prætor, preceded by Plaut ius Elianus the 
pontif, ſanctified the floor with the ſacrifice of a 
Swine, a Sheep and a Bull, and lay ing the entrails 
upon a ſod of earth, © invoked Jupiter, Juno, Mi- 
© yerva and all the tutelar Deities of the Empire, 
that they would proſper the undertaking z that 
« with their might and influence divine they would 
advance and crown theſe their own manſions, be- 
gun by the zeal and piety of men.” Having thus 
prayed, he reached his hands to the ſtrings ro which 
was faſtenened a foundation-ſtone with the ropes to 
draw its and inftantly all the other Magiſtrates and 
Pontifs, the Senators, the Roman Knights, and 
great part of the People, jointly pulling, with com- 
mon zeal and univerſal joy haled the vaſt ſtone to its 
place. Into the foundations on all hands were 
thrown pieces of filver and gold, and other metal, 
ſuch as had never endured the fire, but juſt as they 
were generated in the mine. The Soothſayers in 
truth had given premonition, © That neither with 
* ſtone nor with gold ever deſtined to other purpoſes, 
the work ſhould be profaned.” To the Temple 
nothing new except heighth was added. This vari- 
ation alone was declared to be conformable to the 
will of the Deities z nay, this was judged wanting 
to the magnificence of the former Temple, a public 
ſtructure intended to contain ſuch an immenſe mul- 
titude of men. 8 
The death of Vitellius the while, being divulged 
throughout Germany and Gaul, redoubled the fury 
of the war there. For, Civils throwing off all dif- 
guiſes, ruſhed into hoſtilities avowed againſt the 
Roman People. The Vitellian Legions would ra. 
ther ſubmit even to ſervitude from ſtrangers, than 
bear the Sovereignty of Veſpaſian. The Gauls be- 
came 
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came ſpirited with mighty hopes and aſſurance, u 
they imagined that in all countries our armies wer, 
jelding to the ſame evil fortune, For à rumouy 
flaw, that by hoſts of Barbarians from Sarmati, 
F and Dacia, our winter encampments in Mcaſia and 
Pannonia were then beſieged, The ſame diſtreß 
we were ſaid, without ground, to be ſuffering in 
Britain. But nothing ſo ſtrongly moved them to 
believe the diſſolution of the Empire to be at hand, 
as the burning of the Capitol. The City, they (aid, 
© had of old been taken by the Gauls 3 but the man. 
© (jon of Fove having eſcaped, the Empire had thence 
© continued to ſubſiſt. The Druids too, actuated by an 
impulſe ſuperſtitious and idle, chanted vain Oracle, 
© That to the nations beyond the Alps the rule and 
© controulment of humankind were thus diyinely por. 
* tended,” It was moreover bruited abroad by flying 
fame, that the Grandees of Gaul, they who were 
ſent by Ocho againſt his competitor Vtellius, had mu- 
tually combined before their departure, © not to fail 
© of attempting the recovery of their liberty, if the 
Roman People through ſuch ſucceſſive civil wars 
© and repeated calamities, came once to be enfeebled 

© and broken,” 1 
Before the murder of Hordeonius Flaccus, there 
occurred no incident whence. any conſpiracy might 
be learnt. After his affaſſination, conſtant commu- 
nication and interagents poſed: between Ciuili and 
Claſficus who commanded the ſquadron of Treve- 
rian horſe. In nobleneſs and wealth C/gficur 
ſurpaſſed all thoſe of his country: His deſcent 
was royal, and ſignal had been the luſtre of his race 
as well in peace as in war. He himſelf made his 
boaſts, that by his anceſtors he was rather an enemy 
to the Roman People than an aſſiſtant and ally. With 
him there aſſociated Julius Tutor, and Julius Cabiaus, 
one 
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one of the Lingones, the former one of the Treveri- 
ans, Tutor had been preferred by YVirefins to the 
charge of guarding the Rhine. Sabisut, beſides that 
he was a man naturally vain, was intoxicated and 
inflamed with the imaginary glory of a fictitious deſ- 
cent, © as if to his great grandmother, the deified 
© Julius Ceſar, then watring in Gaul, had proved an 
« admirer and adulterer. Theſe three, in conferen- 
ces ſecretly held, ſounded the minds of the reft: 
Then, having engaged as accomplices ſuch whom 
they judged proper, they aſſembled together in a pri. 
tate houſe at Cologn; for, in general, that City 
deteſted ſuch deſigns. Yet in the cabal were preſent 
certain Ulbians and Tungrians. But amongſt the 
Treverians and the Lingones was found che principal 
weight and ſway. Nor could they brook any delay 
occaſioned by debating and conſulting: With one 
common confent and emulation they proclaimed, 
© That the Romans were poſſeſſed with the madneſs 
© of inteſtine rage, and deſtroying one another; the 
© Legioris were ſlaughrer'd, Italy laid deſolate, ney 
© Rome it felf taken by violence; all the Romad 
© Armies engaged, each in a different war. Now, 
« were the Alps ſecur'd and paſſes defended by garti- 
© ſons, and public liberty once fully re-eſtabliſhed, 
© the people of Gaul might then deſiberate how fat 
they would chuſe to puſh and extend their own 
power} 200097 TE, 5. 903 29 i in 

At once pronounced and approved were theſe al- 
legations. The only heſitation which occurred was 
how to diſpoſe of the reſidue of the Vitellian Army. 
Many propoſed to maſſacre all, as men altogethet 
turbulent, altogether faithleſs,- and contaminated 
with the blood of their Generals. * But more preva- 
lent was the confideration offered for ſparing them, 
. ſt upon ſeeing themſelves bereft of all hopes of 
© mercy, 
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© mercy, deſpair ſhould rouſe them to vigour and 
c vengeance. They were rather to be gently uſed, 
and thus enticed into the confederacy. Were on- 
c ly the Commanders of the Legions put to the 
© ſword, the meer crowd, then deſtitute of a head, 
© conſcious of their guilt and crimes, and hoping for 
< impunity, will eaſily be brought to join. The 
ſubſtance this of their firſt conſultation ; and into all 
the Regions of Gaul incendiar ies were diſpatched to 
rouſe them to war. To Vocula the while the'accom- 
plices feigned perfect obſequiouſneſs and duty, thence 
to ſurprize and o'erwhelm him unprepared. Yet 
neither were there wanting ſome to apprize him of 
the conſpiracy. But what he wanted was force to 
repreſs the conſpirators; for thin of men were his 
Legions, and void of faith his men. Thus between 
the faultering faith of his own ſoldiers, and a com- 
bination of ſecret enemies, he deemed it the ſureſt 
expedient in his preſent diſtreſs, to exerciſe his difſ- 
mulation alſo in his turn, and to purſue the ſame ar- 
tifices with which he was purſued. With this view 
he repaired to Cologn. Thither fled Claudius Labeo, 
he who, as I have related, having been taken and 
{ent under ward to Frizia, to be there remote from 
the convention holden in Batavia, had eſcaped by 
corrupting his guard. He now offered, were he 
F furniſhed with a band of men, to march into the 
c territories of the Batavians, and recover the prin- 
© cipal'part of their State to the intereſt and alliance 
© of the Romans. Having therefore received a mo- 
derate force of cavalry and foot, he only induced 
ſome Nervians and Betaſians to take arms, and againſt 
the Batavians ventured not upon the leaſt attempt. 
He likewiſe overran the Caninefates and-Marſacians, 
in truth rather by ſurprize and feats of plunder than 
by regular war. 1 r og 4; 
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Vocula, incited and miſled by the treacherous 
Gauls, advanced directly againſt the enemy. He was 
already near the ancient encampment, when Claſſics 
and Tutor, under colour of learning the motions of 
the enemy,marched forward before the hoſt,and at an 
interview with the German Leaders ratified their 
mutual compact. Then. ſeparating from the Le- 
gions for the firſt time, they raiſed a trench apart, 
and encamped by themſelves, in ſpite of all the ad- 
jurations of Vocula, who urged, with earneſtneſs, 
That ſurely the Roman State was not ſo much rent 
© and diſtreſſed by all her civil Wars, as to become 
© the ſcorn of even the Treverians and Lingones. 
© To the Romans ſtill remained many faithful Pro- 
© vinces, - victorious Armies, the Fortune of the Em- 
© pire, and the Gods armed with vengeance in their 
© behalf, Thus had Sacrovir fallen, in times paſt, 
© and the revolting Eduaus; thus more lately had 
index and the Gauls 3 ſo many foes in ſo many 
© encounters, Now again muſt they who thus wan- 
« tonly violated the ſacred bonds of leagues, expect 
the ſame heavy doom, with the wrath of the ſame 
© angry . Deities. Better than the late Emperors 
© had the deified Julius, better had the deified Aguſ- 
tus known their ſpirit, The benignity of Gal and 
reduction of their tribute had but inſpired them 
with freſh malignity and hoſtile deſigns. Becauſe 
© they had been holden in gentle ſubjection, they had 
© now recourſe. to open enmity. As ſoon as they 
were routed, ſacked and impoverilbed, they would 
© again be our friends“ When with great aſperity 
and vehemence he. had uttered theſe expreſſions, and 
afterwards perceived that Claſſics and Tutor perſe- 
vered in their defection and treaſon, he returned back 
again, and proceeded to Noveſium. Two miles diſ- 
tant from thence the Gauls pitched in the open fields. 
Thither inceffantly reſorted our ſoldiers and Centu- 
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rions, and there their venal ſpirits were purchaſed 
at a price. They even bargained to perpetrate an 
abomination prodigious and new, that They, a Ro- 
man Army, thould ſwear ſolemn fealty to Poreig. 
ners, nay give earneſt of an iniquity ſo huge and flz- 
grant, by ſhedding the blood of their General Off. 
cers, or, by delivering them up under chains. 7+ 
cula, though by many perſuaded to fly, judged it be. 
coming him to dare danger, and therefore aſſemb- 
ling the ſoldiery, reaſoned on this wiſe, 

Upon no occaſion have I ever entertained you 
< with any diſcourſe of mine, either under higher 
© anxiety for you, or greater calm and ſecurity with- 
© in my ſelf. For, that againſt me you have con- 
© certed a tragical doom, is what I hear with cheat. 
* fulneſs, and amidſt ſo many calamities from our 
© enemies, await death as the welcome cloſe and i- 
© ſue of my miſeries. For you I am filled with ſhame, 
< filled with compaſſion 3 you who are no thres- 
© ten'd by no impending combat, you againſt whom 
© no hoſt is now arrayed. Since this in truth were 
© no more than the ordinary lot of arms, no more 
© than the univerſal uſage of hoſtile armies. Alas, 
© with your hands and ſwords Clafficus hopes to 
© maintain a war againſt the Roman People: 
© Nay, he boaſts a new Empire of the Gauls, and 
© that thither your allegiance is transferred, Sup- 
© poſe Fortune has at preſent failed you, and your 
© bravery forſaken you; are there not examples of 
© old to rouſe you, how often the Roman Legions 
© made it their choice rather to periſh than to be 


© driven from. the poſt which they were to main- | 


c tain ? Often have even our confederates, upon our 
© account endured to have their native Cities facked 
© and overthrown, endured to be burnt themſelves 
„ with their tender wives and children in one com- 
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© mon conflagration. Nor other conſideration had 
« they for ſuffering a fate ſo tragical, than to pre- 
« ſerve inviolate their faith and their fame. Signal 
« at this inſtant is the patience exerciſed by our own 
« Legions at the ancient encampment : They are 
« prefſed with famine, preſſed with a ſiege; yet (ill 
« perfiſt unſhaken by alarming terrors, or by alluting 
« promiſes. To us here, beſides the. ſtrength ot men 
and arms, beſides the defence and noble bulwarks 
«© of our camp, there remain ſtores of grain, ſtores 
« of proviſion, ſuch as would laſt even during a long 
© war, Treaſure was lately found, abundant to diſ- 
charge even the public Donative; which, whether 
you chuſe to conſtrue it as preſented by Veſpaſian 
© or by Vitellius, is ſurely a largeſs to you from the 
Roman Emperor. For you who have proved vic- 
« torious in ſo many wars, for you who have ſo of- 
ten routed the enemy, at Gelduba, at the ancient 
« encampment, in ſo many encounters, to dread com- 
ing to a combat were indeed degenerate and un- 
« worthy : Yet, if you fear it, you may avoid it. 
© You have ramparts and walls, and there are ſtra- 
« tagems for gaining time, till from the adjacent 
« Provinces bodies of Auxiliaries and complcat Ar- 
© mies arrive at once to relieve us. Be it ſo, that in 
© me you find ground for diſtaſte : You have till 
© other General Officers, you haye your Tribunes 
© nay, there are Centurions or even common Men 
© whence to make choice, Only let nat a ſtory fo 
© monſtrous be divulged over the face of the earth, 
© that Civilis and Claſſicus are invading Italy with 
© you for their champions and ſupport, Were the 
© Germans and Gauls to lead you againſt the walls of 
Rome, would yau, would you indeed like public 
© enemies fight againſt your Country > Horrour 
© ſeizes my ſoul whilſt to my ſelf I repreſent an abo- 
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, mination ſo enormous and ſhocking. For Tutor Af 
c a Treverian, as for a Roman General, ſhall nightly de 
guards be pompouſly poſted ? Shall a Batavian give he 
the word in the Camp, a Batavian the fignal for W. 
„battle? Will you ſupply, as recruits, the Ger. m 
man hoſts? What will prove the end of ſuch unna. al 
tural wickedneſs? When againſt you the Roman re 
Legions thall advance embattled, will you then, d 
from having deſerted to the enemy, deſert back v 
again? Of old traitors to the Empire, will you e 
become new traitors to your preſent friends, and 


thus diſtracted and entangled between old oaths and 
new, be miſerably agitated to and fro by oppoſite 
inclinations and ties, purſued all the while by the 
vengeance of the angry Deities? Upon thee, 0 
Jupiter, all good, all great, upon thee whoſe glo- 
ry during a tract of eight hundred and twenty 
years, we have by the celebration of ſo many tri- 
umphs purſued s as alſo upon thee, Romulus, Pa. 
rent of Rome, I with adoration call, that if it 
be not your will that under my command this camp 
be preſerved from all profanation and ſtain, at leaſt 
ſuffer it not to be vitiated and unhallowed by Tutor 
and Claſſicus. To the Roman ſoldiers grant hearts 
intirely innocent, or timely and guiltleſs remorſe.” 
Various was the reception which this ſpeech found, 
according, to the different operations of hope, and 
fear and ſhame in the hearers. Vocula, having te- 
tired, wes preparing to put a preſent period to his 
life, but by his freedmen and ſlaves reſtrained from 
preventing with his own hands an impending death 
altogether ignominious. Moreover Gaſſicus haſten- 
ed his murder by the means of Emilius Longinis, a 
deſerter from the firſt Legion, purpoſely ſent. Up: 
on Herennius and Numiſin, Commanders of Legions, 
he judged it ſufficient to infſict no more than _ 
- 1% £ | ter 
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Aſter this he paſſed into the camp, inveſted with the 
decorations of a Roman Ruler. But even Claſſics, 
he who was hardened to all feats of iniquity, found 
words and elocution to fail him, nor could he do 
more than juſt recite the new oath. They ſwore, 
all who were preſent ſwore allegiance to the ſove- 
reignty and empire of the Gauls. Upon the mur- 
derer of Vocula he conferred a higher rank in the ſer- 
vice, and upon others proper rewards, according as 
each had ſignalized himſelf in deeds of infamy. Be- 
tween Tutor and Claſſicus was ſhared the charge of 
adminiſtring the war. Tutor at the head of a pow- 
erful band begirt Cologn, and obliged the inhabi- 
rants to take the ſame oath, as he did all the ſoldiers | 
who lay further up the Rhine : For at Magontia- n 
cum the Tribunes and Camp-Marſhal having refuſed 
it, the former he ſlew, the other he drove from 
thence. Claſſicus culling out every the moſt noto- 
rious profligate from amongſt thoſe who had gone 
over to the enemy, ordered them to © proceed to 
* the ancient encampment, and upon the. men be- 
© ſieged there to preſs the tempting offer of full par- 
don and mercy, if they would comply with the 
© preſent meaſures : Otherwiſe, they had no reſource 
© of hope. Devouring famine ,and the raging ſword, | 
© with the laſt and moſt unrelenting miſeries was | 
© what they muſt expect and endure.” To this meſ- 
ſage they who were ſent added the argument and | 
influence of their own example. | 
Hither and thither the beſieged found tliemſelyes | 
ſwayed between honour and ignominy, here inſpired 1 
by faith and duty, there urged by pinching want. | 
During this their heſitation their proviſions failed | 
them, not only the ordinary, but even ſuch as were 
extraordinary, For having quite conſumed in food 
their horſes, their beaſts of burden, and other 4 
mals, 
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mals, which, however abominable and impure p. 

ceſſity had converted into uſe and ſuſtenance z t 
at laſt ſupported themſelves by plucking ſhrubs ag, 
plants, and picking the herbs which ſprouted 3. 
mongſt the ſtones of the walls; and indeed ſhewel 
themſelves glaring inſtances of wretchedneſs and pz. 
tience; till — ſo much glory they brought a ſoul 
| Rain by an iſſue very infamous, in ſending Deputies 
to Civils to implore their life. Neither were theſe 
their ſupplications received till they had firſt ſworn 
homage and fidelity to the Gauls. He ſtipulated tor 
the plunder of the camp, then aſſigned guards to de. 
tain and ſecure the money, ſlaves and baggage, with 
others for a convoy to the men, who were depart- 
ing thus diveſted of all. When they had travelled 
about five miles, the Germans ruſhed upon them, 
and affailed them in their march, utterly unapprized 
of danger. All the remarkably brave fell fightin 
upon the ſpot ; many were ſlain flying and diſperſed, 
«The remainder fled back to the camp. It muſt be 
owned, Civils made fore complaint, and upbraided 
the Germans, That by this cruel proceeding they 
© had violated their plighted faith. Whether ſuch 
reſentment were feigned, or whether he really could 
not contain theſe violent men delighting in blood, 
is 4 doubt not eaſily refolved. When they had ſack- 
ed and pillaged the camp, they threw in firebrands 
and ſet it on a blaze; and ſuch as by eſcaping ſur- 
vived the late conflict, were every man now deyour- 
ed by the flames. | 
Civils, who, in purſuance of a barbarous vow, 
had ſuffered his hair to grow ever ſince he had taken 
up arms againſt the Romans, having now accom- 
pliſned the Naughter of the Legions, cut ſhort his 
Jong locks, lauk and red. Nay, it was reported 
that to his ſon pet very young he preſented _ 4 
c 
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the priſoners, to be by him pierced with arrows ſhot 


and javelins darted, of ſuch ſize as was fit for the di- 


verſion of a child. For the reſt, he neither ſwore 
himſelf, nor made any Batavian ſwear fealty to the 
Gauls: For he relied upon the great power of theGer- 
mans, and concluded that ſhould it prove neceſſary to 
have a ſtruggle with the Gauls for the ſupreme rule, 
he himſelf excelled in warlike renown,andhad ſuperior 
claim. Mummius Lapercus was, with many other 
gifts, ſent away to be preſented to Yeleda. A virgin 
this, who was a native Bructerian, and ruled over a 
territory of wide extent. Such is the ancient uſage 
of the Germans, They imagine that in many of 
their women a ſptrit of divination dwells z and, as 
ſuperſtition is ever progreſſive and growing, they 
come to think them Deities. At that very juncture, 
the reverence and credit of Yeleda were greatly ad- 
vanced; for that, ts the Germans ſhe had prophe- 
fied all ſucceſs, and to our Legions utter deſtruction. 
In the journey thither Lupercus was ſlain: A few 
Tribunes and Centurions, ſuch as had been born in 
Gaul, were ſaved and referved as pledges of pub- 
lic faith and alliance. The winter encampments of 
the auxiliary Cohorts, thoſe of the auxiliary Horſe, 
and thoſe of the Legions, were razed and burned : 
Indeed none were left but that at Magontiacum, and 
that at Vindonifla. TY | 8 
Io the thirteenth Legion, as alſo to the auxiliary 
troops which had with it gone over to the enemy, 
orders were given to retire from Noveſium into the 
Colony of the Treverians, and a partieulur day was 
limited for their leaving the camp. The interval 
they paſſed under agitations and anxieties many and 
various, Terrified were all the moſt daſtardly by 
the fate of thoſe 'maffacred at the ancient encamp- 
ment. The more valuable part were ſtruck with 


con- 
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confuſion, and a ſenſe. of infamy, when they reflec, 
ted, What kind of march they had to make, under 
© whoſe conduct they were to be led; and that al 
© remained in the meer will and option of ſuch a; 
© over themſelves they had created Lords of life and 
death.“ Others, utterly inſenſible of any ſhame or 
diſgrace, ſtowed about them their money or what. 
ever elſe they prized moſt. Some prepared their 
arms and accoutred themſelves, as if they had been 
proceeding to battle. Whilſt in theſe thoughts 
their minds were employed, the hour of. their de- 
parture came, and ſadder it proved than their own 
ſorrowful preſages. For, within the circuit of the 
entrenchment the deformity of their condition was 
not ſo manifeſt and remarkable. By drawing them 
out into the fields, under the open day, their re- 
proach became evident and notorious. From the 
ſtandards were taken down the Images of the Ro. 
man Emperors : the Roman Enfigns were neglected 
and obſcure, while on every ſide were ſeen refulgent 
the Banners of the Gauls. In heavy filence march- 
ed the wretched hoſt, like a multitude ſolemnizing 
a funeral in a train long and mournful, For their 
Head and Leader they had Claudius Sanctus, one be · 
refr of an eye, in his countenance hideous and tru- 
culent, in his faculties ſtill more defective and impo- 
tent. The ignominy became redoubled by the ac- 
ceſſion of the other Legion, who had evacuated their 
camp at Bonn. Moreover, as the rumour flew that 
the Legions were led captive; all they who lately 
trembled at the bare name of the Romans, ran im- 
patiently from the fields, out of their houſes, and 
on all hands flocked in crowds to behold a ſpectacle 
thus ſurprizing and new, and indeed ſhewed them- 


ſelves delighted with it beyond meaſure,, Theſe te | 


Joicings and inſults of the petulant populace, were 


what the ſquadron of horſe entitled Picentina could 
not 
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not bear + 80 that deſpiſing the fair promiſes of 
Sanctus, as well as his menaces, they went off direct- 
ly to Magontiacum. In their way they happened 
to mect Longizus, (him who butchered Yocula) and 
covering the aſſaſſin with darts and wounds they 
thus made a ſtep towards expiating hereafter their 
own faults and defection. The Legions, without of- 
fering in the leaſt to change their rout, . proceeded, 
and encamped under the walls of the Treverians. 
Civils and Claſſicus, elated with a torrent of good 
fortune, had it under deliberation, whether to re- 
ſign the City of Cologn to be ſacked by their armies. 
From the ſavageneſs of their ſpirit, and their avidi- 
ty of plunder, they were prompted to the pillage 
and deſtruCtion of the Town. What withſtood them 
was the policy of war, and that they aimed at the 
renown of clemency, ſo uſeful and important to ſuch 
as are eretting a new Empire. Civils too was ſof- 
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© For your return into the name and community 
© of the Germans, we preſent our thanks to our 
© common Deities, and to Mars the principal Dei. 
© ty. To you alſo we bring congratulations, that 
at length you will live like freemen amongſt 
© the free. For, till now, the Romans had hemmed 
< in lands and rivers, nay, in ſome ſort, the very 
© air and sky ; purpoſely to cut off all communica. 
© tion and intercourſe between you and us, or to 
© ſubjet us to an indignity ſtill more contumelious 
© to men born for war, that of coming amongſt you 
« ſtripped of our arms, as 'twere almoſt naked, un- 
« der a guard, and obliged to pay duty. Now in 
© order to have this our mutual friendſhip ſecured 
© and eſtabliſhed for ever, we deſire of you to demo. 
_ © liſh theſe bonds and ramparts of your ſervitude, the 
walls of your City. Even beaſts that are naturally 
« ſavage and wild, if you hold them confined, are 
brought to forget their boldneſs and vigour- We 
c defire you to maffacre all the Romans within your 
< territories : Hard to be reconciled is popular liber. 
ty with lordly maſters. We deſire you, when you 
have finiſhed the ſlaughter, to apply all their goods 
to the common lot and benefir, nor to ſuffer ought 
to be concealed, or appropriated by particulars to 
their own ſeparate advantage. We deſire that to 
us as well as to you it may be allowed to inhabit 
both ſides of the Rhine, as of old it was to our 
c forefathers. Nature with the ſame equal hand, 
< that upon all men beſtows the univerſal bleſſing of 
c light and day, has alſo given to fuch as are brave 
© a right of poſſeſſing all lands and regions whereſo- 
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c ever found. Reſume the native inſtitutions of 


c your country, reſume. the hereditary uſages of Ger- 
© mans, by ſhaking off all foreign luxury and volup- 
«© tuouſncſs, to which the Romans owe, much = 

| than 
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than to their arms, the eſtabliſhment. of their pow- 
© ex over. ſubdued nations. Then, like a people in 
their primitive purity, and prime vigour, and for- 
© getting all bondage, you will at leaſt live indepen- 
© gently your ſelves, or perhaps bear rule over o- 
© thers. 

The inhabitants of Cologn, after they had taken 
time for conſultation, when they found that it was 
neither conſiſtent with their dread of future dangers, 
to ſubmit to ſuch conditions, nor with their preſent 
ſituation to reject them openly, made anſwer on this 
wiſe, © The firſt occaſion preſented for aſſerting our 
© liberty, we have ſnatched with more ardour than 
© precation, on purpoſe to be joined in union with 
© you and the other Germans our brethren. To 
© the walls of our City, inſtead of throwing them 
© down, much ſafer it is to add new ſtrength, 
© whilſt againſt us the armies of the Romans are thus 
© terribly aſſembling. If within our borders any fo- 
© reigners out of Italy or the Provinces have at any 
© time been found; ſuch the war hath conſumed, or 
© they are fled ſeverally home. Of all thoſe who 
© were tranſplanted hither. of old, and are linked 
© with us by intermarriages, as alſo of their deſcen- 
© dents, this is the native country. Neither do we 
© eſteem you ſo mercileſs and unjuſt, as to require us 
© to ſlay our parents, our brothers, and our children. 
All taxes, all duties charged upon commerce, we 
declare to be cancelled and aboliſhed. Communi- 
cation and reſort hither we grant you free and un- 
© guarded, yet only during the day and all arms a- 
part, till ſuch time as theſe rules and inſtitutions, 
© yet new and tender, ripen into age by daily habit 
* and uſage. For common judges between us we 
{ will have recourſe to Civil and Veloda: before 
them the compact ſhall be ratified, * ſho 
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Tenferians were thus mollified, Embaſſadors were 
ſent, with preſents, to Civilis and Veleda, and from 
them obtained all things purſuant to the wiſhes of 
the people of Cologn. But to appear in the preſence 
of Veleda, or to ſpeak to her, was refuſed them, 
They were debarred from beholding her, thence to 
gain to her perſon higher veneration and awe. She 
herſelf remained ſhut up in a high tower. Thither 
one purpoſely choſen from amongſt her kindred, cat. 
ried what the conſultants propoſed, and thence 
brought her anſwers, like the miniſter and interpre- 
ter of a Deity, #5 | 

Crvilis ſeeing his power increaſed by an alliance 
with the people of Cologn, determined to gain the 
neighbouring cy, or to make war upon ſuch 2 
oppoſed him. As he had already won the country 
of the Sunicians, and formed rheir young men into 
Cohorts; to prevent his further acquiſitions (Jan 
dius Labeo, at the head of a band of Betaſians, Tun - 
grians and Nervians, faddenly raiſed, ſet himſelf to 
withſtand him. Zabeo confided in the fituation of 
his poſt 3 for he had before ſeized the bridge upon 
the river Meuſe: And as long as the encounter con- 
tinued in the paſs, the iſſue was uncertain, till the 
Germans ſwimming acroſs, aſſailed him in the rear. 
Civils withal flung himſelf into the band of the Tun- 
grians, and whether through intrepidity, or by a- 
greement and colluſion he Nig it, declared. with an 
extended voice; We have not therefore had re- 
courſe to war, that the Batavians and Treverians 
might exerciſe dominion over theſe nations. Far 
from us be ſuch preſuinption. Receive us only 
< upon terms of alliance. To you I commit my ſelf 
© without conditions, whether you chuſe me for 
your Leader, or diſpoſe of me as a common ſol- 
* dier. Wirth this ſpeech the crowd were frac, 
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and all ſneathed their ſwords, when preſently Cam- 
panus and Juvenalis, two Chiefs amongſt the Tun- 
grians, ſurrendred him the whole nation. Labeo, 
ere he was Quite befet, eſcaped. To Civils alſo ſub- 
mitted the Betaſians and Nervians, and to his other 
forces he joined them, He was thus become mighty 
in ſway, ſince the ſeveral States were either awed by 
his power, or willing to follow his fortune. 

Julius Sabinus the while, having deſpitefully pul- 
led down and broken the public Tables containing 
the Confederacy with Rome, cauſed himſelf to be 
proclaimed Cæſar, and leading a huge and tumulru- 
ous hoſt of his countrymen, ſuddenly invaded the 
Sequanians, an adjacent State perſevering in its fide- 
lity to us. Nor were the Sequanians averſe to fight 
him. To the juſter cauſe fortune proved propitious. 
The Lingones were routed, Their Leader Sabinus, 
who with notable raſhneſs had proceeded to battle, 
with equal cowardice and affright fled from it; nay, 
in order to raiſe a report that he had periſhed, he ſer 
on fire the country-dwelling whither he had fled. 
There he was believed to have ſuffered a volantary 
death. But by what ſingular artifices he lurked, and 
thence ſaved his life yet for nine years, I ſhall here- 
after recount, as alſo the unſhaken conſtancy of his 
friends, with the fignal example ſhewn by Epponia 
his wife. By the victory of the Sequanians the fury 
of the war was ſtay'd. The ſeveral Stares began by 
degrees to recover coolneſs and judgment, to confi- 
der mutual right and the obligation of treaties, the 
reſt following the example of that of Rheims: This 
people publiftied over all the Provinces of Gaul a 
propoſal and invitation, for affembling their ſeveral 
© Deputies, to conſult, which conduced moſt to the 
* good of the 'whole, Liberty or Peace. 
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At Rome theſe tranſactions were all repreſented 
worſe than they were, and filled Mucianus with an- 
guiſh. For, though he had already choſen two js. 
nal Commanders, Gaus Annius and Petilius Cerialy, 
he feared that they would ſcarce be able to bear the 
weight of the war. Neither was it ſafe to leave the 
City without a ruler. He dreaded the fpirit of Do. 
mitian, purſuing his headſtrong luſts. He diſtruſted 
Antonius Primus and Arrius Varas, as above I have 
related. Varus who commanded the Prztorian 
Guards, was thence veſted with power and arms, 
Him Mucianus diſplaced, and as ſome ſolacement 
for his loſs, ſet him over the public ſtores of grain, 
Moreover to mollify Domitian, who wanted not af. 
fection for Varus, he beſtowed the command of the 
Guards upon Aretinus Clemens, one nearly allied to 
the houſe of Veſpaſian, and very dear to Domitian. 
He urged, That under the Emperor Caligula, thc 
© father of Arretinus had gloriouſly diſchargedithe 
* ſame truſt ; *Twas a name well pleaſing to the ſol- 
© diery 3 and though he were by rank a Senator, he 
© was equal to both functions.“ In the intended ex. 
pedition were employed all men of eminent quality 
in the City; as were others through application and 
intereſt : and now Domitian and Mucianus equipped 
themſelves for war, with ſpirits very different; the 
former preſſing and impatient from views of his owi 
and the fire of youth; the latter deviſing procraſti- 
nations and delays, thence to check his ardor, leſt 
following the impetuoſity of his age, and inſtigated 
by miſchievous prompters, were he once maſter ot 
the army, he might diſconcert all meaſures whether 
for peace or war. There were led over the Alps the 
ſixth and eighth Legions, theſe who had lately prov- 
ed conquerors, as alſo the one and twentieth of the 
Vitellian Legions, and the ſecond of the new levies, 
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by different routs, ſome over the Penine and Cottian 
mountains, ſome over the Graian, From Britain 
was called away the fourteenth. Legion; as from 
Spain were the fixth and renth. The Cities there- 
fore of the Gauls, quickened by the tidings which 
few of the advance of the army, and of themſclves 
diſpoſed to gentler counſels, allembled at Rheims. 
There waited here Embaſſadors from the Treverians, 
particularly Tullius Valentinus, an incendiary vehe- 
mently exciting war. He, in an harangue purpoſely 
framed, vented a torrent of all the grievances and 
evils commonly objected to great Empires, wirh ma- 
ny contumelies and odious imputations upon the Ro. 
mans; for he had a turbulent ſpirit fit to rouſe in- 
ſurrections, and was favoured by many for his intem- 
perate eloquence. | 

But Julius Auſpex, one of the Chiefs in the State 
| of Rheims, diſplayed at large the might of the Ro- 
mans, and the bleſſings of peace, ſhewed, © That war 
© might be undertaken even by the ſpiritleſs and co- 
© wardly, but muſt be conducted at the peril of all 
© the ative and brave, and that already over their 
© heads hung the terrour and vengeance of the 
© Legions.” He thus reſtrained all who had ſupe- 
rior prudence, by the motives of reverence and alle- 
giance, all the younger men by thoſe of danger and 
tear. Thus they extolled the magnanimity of Yalex- 
tinus, but followed the counſel of Auſpex. To the 
Treverians and Lingones tis certain it proved a great 
obſtacle with the Gauls, that in the inſurrection of 
Vindex, they had adhered to Yergimus, From pur- 
ſuing a general confederacy many were deterred by 
the mutual jealouſy and competition of the ſeveral 


' Provinces. ' It was asked, Where muſt be the head 

* of the war? whither muſt they recur for ſupreme 

© anthority and the directidn of the Auſpices A a 
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© ſhould all their purſuits proſper, what place wolle 
they chuſe for the ſeat of Empire? No viory 
had they gained, yet already were they jarring, Some 
boaſted their alliances, ſome their wealth and force; 
others their antiquitys and from all theſe each 
claimed ſuperior prerogative and rule. From their 
anxiety about future uncertainties and events, they 
at laſt agreed to acquieſce in their preſent condition, 
To the Treverians letters were written in the name 
of the States of Gaul, © to lay down their arms 
© whilſt their pardon was yet to be procured,and their 
© friends ready to intercede for them, if they mani. 
© feſted remorſe.” This counſel the ſame Valentin: 
oppoſed, and againſt it ſhut the ears of his Nation; 
not that he was ſo intent upon providing for war, as 
aſſiduous in popular harangues. 
In truth, nor Treverians nor Lingones, nor o- 
- thers of the revolted nations, acted ſuitably to the 
mighty peril and difficulty which they had yentured 
to encounter. Even their Leaders united not to pro- 
mote the common intereſt : Civils was tracing the 
Belgic deſarts, with deſign to take Claudius Labs, 
or to drive him away. Claſſicus was moſtly immerſed 
in floth and eaſe, as if his Monarchy were eſtabliſhed 
in ſecurity, and he were thus enjoying it. Nor in- 
deed did Tutor haſten to fortify with garriſons the 
upper bank of the Rhine, no more than the ridges 
and paſſes of the Alps. Duriog all this the twenty 
firf Legion forced an entrance by the way of Vindo- 
viſſa, as did Sextilius Felix with the auxiliary Co- 
horts through Rhœtia. To theſe there joined them- 
ſelves the ſquadron of horſe entitled the gur, 
they who had been formerly called to the aſſiſtanee 
of Vitellius, and then eſpouſed the party of Feſpaſiar. 
Over them commanded Julius Briganticus, ſiſters 
ſon to (ivilis, hated by his uncle and bating him: 


Such uſually are the enmities of relations, of - 4 
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thers the keeneſt. Tutor to his Treverian forces, al- 
rezdy augmented by a freſh levy of the Vangiones, 
Ceracatians and Tribocians, added a reinforcement 
of veteran foot and horſe, Theſe legionary ſoldiers, 
debauched by promiſes, or vanquiſhed by fear, at 
firſt ſlew a Cohort ſent before the reſt by Sextzlins 
Felix, but anon ſeeing the Roman Leaders and Ar- 
mies approach, by an honourable deſertion returned 
again to us. Their example was followed by the Tri- 
bocians, the Vangiones and Ceracatians. Tutor ac- 
companied by the Trevetians; avoiding Magontia- 
cum, fetired to Bingium, cornfiding in the fituation 
of the place, for that he had broken the bridge upon 
the river Nave. But by the Cohorts who, under 
the conduct of Sextilius, purſued him and had difco- 
yered a ford, he was ſurprized and routed. By this 
defeat the Treverians were thoroughly ſtruck and 
humbled. The common fort caſt away their arms, 
and ſtraggled over the fields. Some of their Chiefs, 
to appear the firſt who had renounced the war, re- 
paired for ſanctuary to the Cities which had not re- 
linquiſhed their alliance with Rome. The Legions, 
whom I have above related to have been removed 
from Noveſium and Bonn to the State of the Treve. 
rians, renewed of their owti accord the oath of alle- 
giance to Yeſpaſian, Theſe tranſactions happened in 
the abſence of Valentina. As he haſted to return, 
full of rage, and bent upon reviving univerſal con- 
fuſion and calamity, the Legions withdrew to the 
Mediomatricians, a people confederate with us. Va- 
lentinus and Tutor urged the Treverians again to arms, 
and cauſed Herennius and Numiſius, Commanders of 
Legions, to be ſlain, thence to ſtrengthen the com- 
mon band of iniquity and guilt, by precluding all 
hopes of pardon. 1 
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Such was the ſtate of the war, when Petilins (4. 
rialis arrived at Magontiacum. By his arrival, con. 
fident hopes were raiſed. He himſelf, paſſionate for 
fighting, and rather brave in deſpiſing the enemy than 
circumſpect to ward againſt them, by the boldnes 
and defiance of his language fired the minds of the 
ſoldiery: for he reſolved, on the. firſt occaſion of 
meeting the enemy, to proceed without delay to bat. 
tle. Ihe levies made amongſt the Gauls he ſent 
home again to their reſpective cities, with orders 
there to declare, That for the defence of the Ro- 
man Empire the Roman Legions ſufficed. Our al- 
© lies might return to the eaſe and occupations of 
© peace, in the ſame ſecurity as if the war were ended, 
© (ince the Roman bands had now undertaken it. 
This behaviour augmented the duty and ſubmiſſion of 
the Gauls. For having recovered again. the youth 
of their country, they bore with the greater pati- 
ence the exaction of Tribute. They indeed proved 
the more obſequious for being contemned. But Ci- 
vilis and C(laſſicus, when they leatnt, that Tutor was 
defeated, the Treverians ſlaughtered, all things 
proſperous to their enemies, were under great hurry 
and affright, and gathering together their ſcattered 
forces warned Valentinus the while, by repeated meſ- 
ſages, not to risk the whole cauſe in a battle. Hence 
with the more rapidity Cerials moved; and having 
ſeat certain perſons into the region of the Medioma- 
tricians, with directions to lead the Legions there by 
a ſhorter way againſt the foe, he drew into one body 
whatever ſoldiers he found at Magontiacum, with all 
that he had brought over the Alps, and in three 
marches reached Rigodulum. A place this where 
Jalentinus, with a numerous band of Treverians, was 
_ poſted, defended and encloſed by the mountains and 

the river Moſelle. He had beſides added deep on 
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ches, with barracades of huge ſtones. Theſe bul- 
warks daunted not the Roman General, nor ſtay'd 
him from ordering the foot to force a paſſage, nor 
from leading the horſe in battle array up the hill, 
in contempt of the enemy, as men who were levied 
at random, and could derive no ſuch aid from their 
ſituation, but that his would find ſtill more in their 
own bravery. In mounting the aſcent: ſome ſmall 
ſtay was found, from the great flight of the enemy's 
miffive weapons. The moment they cloſed, they 
were thrown down, and tumbled like the ruins of a 
falling edifice. . Moreover part of the cavalry wheel- 
ing round the more level brows of the mountain, took 
the moſt illuſtrious Belgians,” and amongſt them 
Valentinus the General. 

Cerialis on the day following entered the Colony 
of the Treverians, and the ſoldiers were paſſionate 
for razing the City, for that this was the birth- 
* place of Claſſicus, this that of Tutor; men by whoſe 
* barbarous wickedneſs the Legions were beſieged and 
* lain. What guilt ſo mighty had Cremona incur- 
ted, a City plucked from the boſom of Italy only 
for having poſtponed for a ſingle night the glory of 
* the conquerors? Upon the borders of Germany 
* ſtood this Capital untouched, nay triumphing in 
the ſpoils, triumphing in the (laughter of our ar- 
mies and Commanders. The ſpoil of the place let 
* the Exchequer reap and enjoy. To themſelves, to 
© the ſoldiers, the conflagration of the place and ut- 
ter ruin of a Colony ſo rebellious, would be abun- 
* dant ſatisfaction, ſuch as would compenſate the loſs 
and deſtruction of ſo many camps. Cerialis dread- 
Ing infamy to himſelf, ſhould he be thought to inure 
the ſoldiery to licentiouſneſs and cruelty, rebuked 
their rage, and they obeyed; for ſince civil wars had 
ccaſed, they were more tractable and obſervant in 
ſuch as were foreign. From this bent another object 
KK 2 diverted 
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ches, with barracades of huge ſtones. Theſe bul- 
warks daunted not the Roman General, nor ſtay d 
him from ordering the foot to force a paſſage, nor 
from leading the horſe in battle array up the bill, 
in contempt of the enemy, as men who were levied 
at random, and could derive no ſuch aid from their 
ftuation, but that his would find ſtill more in their 
own bravery.” In mounting the aſcent: ſome ſmall 
ſtay was found, from the great flight of the enemy's 
mifive weapons. The moment they cloſed, they 
were thrown down, and-tumbled like the ruins of a 
falling edifice. . Moreover part of the cavalry wheel- 
ing round the more level brows of the mountain, took 
the moſt illuſtrious Belgians,” and amongſt them 
Valentinus the General. 

_ Cerialis on the day following entered the Colony 
of the Treverians, and the ſoldiers were paſſionate 
for razing the City, for that this was the birth- 
* place of Claſſicus, this that of Tutor; men by whoſe 
* barbarous wickedneſs the Legions were beſieged and 
* ſlain. What guilt ſo mighty had Cremona incur- 
ted, a City plucked from the boſom of Italy only 
for having poſtponed for a ſingle night the glory of 
* the conquerors? Upon the borders of Germany 
* ſtood this Capital untouched, nay triumphing in 
the ſpoils, triumphing in the ſlaughter of our ar- 
mies and Commanders. The ſpoil of the place let 
the Exchequer reap and enjoy. To themſelves, to 
© the ſoldiers, the conflagration of the place and ut - 
* ter ruin of a Colony ſo rebellious, would be abun- 
* dant ſatisfaction, ſuch as would compenſate the loſs 
and deſtruction of ſo many camps. Cerialis dread- 
Ing infamy to himſelf, ſnould he be thought to inure 
the ſoldiery to licentiouſneſs and cruelty, rebuked 
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diverted their attention, even the miſerable aſpet 
of the Legions called from the State of the Medio. 
matricians. Sad and dejected they ſtood, filled with 
compunction for their ignominy and crimes, their 
eyes unmoveably fixt upon the ground. Between the 
two armies, when they joined, no mutual falutation 
enſued. To ſuch as offered them conſolation, to 
thoſe who exhorted them to be of good chear, they 
made no anſwer, ſeeking to hide themſelves in their 
tents, and flying the light. Nor ſo much through 
peril or apprehenſion were they thus confounded, 
as througn ſhame and diſhonour. Under conſterna- 
tion too remained the other body, they who had juſt 
been conquerors. As by arguments and ſupplicati- 
ons they durſt not intercede for themſelves, they im. 
plored their pardon by filence and weeping, till Ci. 
alis pacified their minds. He urged, That what- 
ever had happened through the turbulence of the 
© ſoldiers, the difſention of their Commanders, or 
< the wicked artifices of their enemies, had been no 
other than the inevitable operations of fate. This 
day they muſt conſider as the firſt day of their war- 
© fare and allegiance, Their offences paſt neither the 
Emperor nor himſelf would remember.“ They 
were then received into the ſame camp, and through 
every company an order was publiſhed, that upon 
any conteſt or diſpute, no one ſhould preſume to te- 
proach his fellow ſoldiers with any paſt inſurrection 
or defeat. Anon having aſſembled the Treverians 
2 Lingones, he ſpoke to them in the following 

rain. | Po | 
© The faculty of eloquence I never cultivated z and 
tis only by arms that I have aſſerted and main- 
© tained the magnanimity of the Romans, But ſince 
© with you words are found of ſuch exceeding 
weight; ſince good and evil are not ron 
ne peed e 
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« their qualities and nature, but by the clamours of 
« incendiaries ; I determine to offer you a few con- 
© (derations, which, ſince the war is difipated, may 
© he more advantageous for you to hear, than for us 
© to have explained. Into your territories and thoſe 
« of the other Gauls the Roman Commanders en- 
© tered not from any avidity or paſſion of their own, 
put at the earneſt ſuit of your anceſtors then u 

« by inteſtine quarrels even to common ruin and de- 
© ſolation. Nay the Germans, called in for ſac- 
© cours, had faſtened the yoke of ſervitude upon 
friends and enemies, without diſtiodion. Abun- 
« dantly apparent it is and glariag, in how many 
© hattles we have encounter'd the Cimbrians and Teu- 
© tones, with what infinite fatigue and diſtreſs to our 
© armies, as well as with what ſucceſs, we haye con - 
« duſted ſo many German wars. Nor do we there- 
© fore guard the Rhine, that by it we may ſecure 
Italy; but only to prevent another Arioviſm from 
© gaining the Sovereignty over the Gaus. Do you 
© helieye your ſelves dearer to Civil and the Bata- 
* vjans, dearer to the nations beyond the Rhine, than 
were your fathers and grandfathers to the anceſ- 
© tors of theſe For the deſcent of the Germans in- 
* to the Provinces of Gaul, the ſame motives will 
© be for ever ſubſiſting, even the gratification of theic 
© appetites, their avarice, their fondneſs of changing 
© ſeats, that forſaking their own marſhes and defarts 
they may poſſeſs this your fine and fertil ſoil, and 
« you with it. But they tempt you with Liberty, 
* with fine pretences and fine names. Nor did ever 
* man thirſt for dominion to himſelf and to put 
© bonds upon others, without employing the fame 
popular ſounds. Fyrants/and wars there ever were 
© amongſt” the Gauls, till to our' jnniſgition you 
© ſubmitted. We, however frequently provoked by 


© you, 
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© you, have never exerciſed the right of conquerot 
© further over you, than juſt to enjoin you what we 
© found neceſſary for maintaining public peace. For, 


© neither can nations be maintained in repoſe with. | 


© out arms, nor arms without ſoldiers and pay, nor 
© pay without tribute, In all other matters, your 
© lot is the ſame with ours. Iis you that frequent. 
© ly, command our Legions, tis you that adminic. 
© ter theſe Provinces as well as other Provinces, 
From you we keep nothing diſtin, nothing with. 
© holden... From the reign too of Princes popular 
© and beloved you derive equal benefit. with us, hoy. 
© ever remote you live; and cruel Princes are always 
ready to diſcharge their fury upon - thoſe who are 
© neareſt... With the ſame patience that you bear a 
© barren ſeaſon or tempeſtuous rains, and other nz- 
© tural calamities, learn to bear the prodigality or 
© avarice of your Sovereigns. Avarice will be as long 
as there are men: yet ſuch misfortunes are not per- 
© petual, and hy the interyention and return of 2 
© better lot, compenſation-is made. Unleſs perhaps 
© you hope for gentler rule under the reign of Tutor 
© and Claſſicus, and that, with impoſitions lighter 
© than the preſent, armies will be raiſed and main- 
© tained, ſuch as are able to repulſe the Britons and 
© Germans. For were (what the Gods forbid) the 
© Romans expulſed, what elſe muſt ſucceed but uni 
c verſal war of nation againſt nation? By propitious 
* fortune and good diſcipline for à courſe of eight 
© hundred years, has this frame of Empire been ſett- 
led into compactneſs and ſtrength, nor can it be 
rent aſunder without bringing deſtruction upon 

ſuch as rend it. Bot to you Gauls, of all men, 

the greateſt danger is threatend, you who poſſeſi 

gold and wealth, things which are the ſtrongeſt 

temptations to war. Hence you ought, te dare 
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peace and cultivate it, to love and reverence Rome, 
« a City ſrom which we poſſeſs in common, the van- 
« quiſhed and vanquiſhers, the ſame equal privileges 
« and protection. Take warning from experience, 
from your trial of both fortunes, and yield not to 
« a ſpirit of revolt followed by deſtruction, rather 
than to the duty of ſubmiſſion accompanied with 
« ſecurity.” With this diſcourſe he calmed and en- 
couraged them ; for they were apprehending a chaſ- 
tiſemet very ſevere. | ; 
The conquering army were yet in poſſeſſion of the 
territories of the Treverians, when from Civils and 
Claſſics there came letters to Cerzals, and in ſubſtance 
contained, © That Veſpaſian was certainly dead, 
though the couriers ſupprefled the tidings of his 
death. With inteſſine war Italy and Rome utterly 
conſumed. Mucianus and Domitian were only 
5 names, vain and deſtitute of ſtrength. Now were 
© Cerials diſpoſed to aſſume to himſelf the Empire 
© of the Gauls, they declared themſelves content 
with the extent and bounds. of their own State. 
© But if to ſuch a propaſal he preferred a battle, nei- 
© ther was that what they declined. To Civils and 
Claſicus he returned no anſwer. Him who brought 
the letters he ſent to Domitian. From all quarters 
the enemy advanced in parties. Many cenſured Ce- 
rials for ſuffering them to join, when he might have 
ſurprized and routed them piecemeal. The Roman 
Army encloſed their camp with a trench and ram- 
pet ; for at firſt they had encamped without any de- 
ence. | a 
In the German hoſt were found oppoſite opini- 
ons and debate. Civiſis judged it neceſſary to a- 
© wait the arrival of the nations beyond the Rhine: 
Through dread. of theſe the Roman forces would 
Abe ſtruck with diſmay and trod under foot, os 
the 
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© the Gauls what other account could be made; hy 
© that they would be the ſure prey of the conquerots! 
© Yet the Belgians, who are the ſtrength of th: 
© Gauls, eſpouſe us openly, at leaſt favour us in thei 
© hearts. Tutor maintained, That by proctaſtinz- 
© tion and time the power of the Romans would iu. 
© creaſe, as from all parts their armies were aſſemb- 
© ling. From Britain a Legion was tranſported frog 
© Spain there were Legions.called 3 out of Italy the 
© Legions were already advancing: Forces theſe not 
© haſtily levied, but old foldiers trained in war. The 
© Germans, whofe coming they themſelves hoped, 
© were people ſubject to no authority, no diſcipline 
© or management; but guided in all things by theit 
© own headſtrong humour. Of money and preſents, 
© by which only they were to be corrupted, the Ro- 
© mans had far the greater (fore z nor was any mai 
© ſo addicted to arms, as not to chuſe repoſe rather 
© than danger, where the wages were equal. Noy 
© were a battle fortwith to enſue, Ceriaſis had no 
© Legions to ſupport him, ſave ſuch as remained of 
© the German army, and had ſtood engaged in 4 
© confederacy with the Gauls. Even their ſuccels 
© in-routing, beyond their own hopes, the tumultu- 
© ous band led by Valentins, was an incentive to 
© their temerity and' that of their Leader. Again 
© they would affuredly venture, and thus fall into 
© the hands, not of a youth void of experience, m- 
© ther cxerciſed in words and in animating populir 
© afſemblies, than in weapons and war, bur into the 
© hands of Civils, the hands of Claſſicw. At the 
© ſight of theſe Chiefs, their former terrots would 
repoſſeſs their ſouls, their former flight and defeats, 
their former famine and miferies, with the fad re- 
© fletion how often they had been taken captive, 
how often holden their lives at the merey of theſe 
© their conquerors. Neither were rhe Treverians or 
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the Lingones ſtaĩd by choice or affection to the Ro: 
© mans: They were ready to reſume their arms as 
« {von as their prefent fear was removed. Clafficws 
ended the conteſt by approving the counſel of Tutor, 
and inſtantly they purſued it. 
In arraying their army, to the Ubians and Lin- 
gones the center was deſigned. Upon the right 
wing were pofted the Batavian Cohorts s upon the 
left the Bruttertans and Tencterians. To the aſſault 
they proceeded with ſuch ſuddenneſs and rapidity, 
part deſcending from the hills, others paſſing be- 
tween the highway and the river Meſelle, that Ceria- 
lis whilſt yet in his chamber, nay in his bed (for he 
paſſed not the night in the camp) had at the ſame 
time an account of the encounter, and of the defeat 
of his men. Whilſt he continued reproachiag the 
timidity of ſuch as brought it, the general havock 
and rout appeared manifeſt to his fight. The en- 
trenchments of the Legions were forced, the horſe 
put to flight, the bridge of communication over the 
Mofelle, in the middle of the City, ſeized by the 
enemy. Cerials undaunted by all this confuſion and 
diſtreſs, with his own hand ſtaying and rallying the 
fugitives, daring and active, tho void of armour, a- 
midſt ſwords and darts, by a happy temerity and the 
acceſſion of all who were remarkably brave, recover- 
ed the bridge and ſecured it by a guard of choſen 
men. Anon returning to the camp, flying and diſ- 
rſed he found the companies of the Legions which 
d been taken at Noveſium and Bonn, found the 
ſoldiers thin about their ſtandards, and the Eagles 
nigh ſurrounded with enemies. Fired with wrath, 
© 'Tis not Flarcws, faid he, tis not Yocala that you 
© are deſerting. Againſt me you have no treaſon to 
© charge, nor in my conduct is there ought that 
© needs to be excuſed, ſave my credulity in trufting 
* that you had forgot your late alliance with the 
Vol. IV. LI © Gauls, 
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© Gauls, and again recalled and held faſt your naty. 


© ral fealty to Rome. 'Twill be my lot to be ranked G 
© with ſuch as Numiſius and Herennins 5 fo that of FR 
© all your Generals not one might eſcape falling by " 


© the hands of his own ſoldiers, or by the hand of 
© the Enemy. Go, and acquaint Yeſpaſian, or,which 
© js nearer, go and . Civilis and Claſſicys, 
© that in the field of battle you relinquiſhed your Les. 
© der. The Legions are coming, they who will cat 
© ſuffer me to periſh unrevenged, nor you to go un- 

© puniſhed.” 4 as 6 | 
Very true were all theſe charges, and by the Tri. 
bunes and Captains the like were urged. - They made 
head by fingle cohorts, and ſmall companies; for, 
they could not poſſibly extend their line, ſince the 
enemy every where poured in, and as they fought 
within the trenches, the tents and bagage proved no- 
table obſtructions. Tutor, and Claſſicus, and Civili, 
each in his ſtation, were all buſy in animating the 
fight, The Gauls they prompted by the temptation 
of liberty, the Batavians by that of glory, the Ger- 
mans by the allurements of ſpoil. In truth, to fa- 
vour the enemy every thing conſpired, till the one 
and twentieth Legion, finding a larger ſpace, and 
embattling themſelves in cloſe array, ſtood the ſhock 
of the foe, and anon repulſed them. Nor without 
influence divine did it happen, that they who were 
conquerors ſo ſuddenly changed their minds, loſt their 
courage and turned their backs. They themſelves 
declared, that they were diſmayed at the fight of 
the Cohorts, which at the firſt onſet had been rout- 
ed, but rejoining afterwards upon the tops of the 
hills, carried the appearance of ſo many freſh ſuc- 
cours. But what marred their victory was a Way* 
ward conteſt amongſt themſelves about the booty, to 
purſue which they quitted their enemies. As ” 
3 rial 
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rialis had by his negligence nigh ruined the cauſe, 
ſo by his vigour and bravery he reſtored it, and pur- 
ſuing his good fortune, on that very day took the 
enemy's camp and razed it. aun we. 

Nor to the ſoldiers was long ſpace allowed for re- 
poſc. The people of Cologn beſought aid, and of- 
fered to deliver up the wife of Civilis and his ſiſter, 
with the ſon of Claſſicus, all pledges left with them 
to bind their mutual ſtipulations. In the interval 
they ſlaughtered all the Germans living amongſt 
them and diſperſed in their houſes. Hence their 
dread and juſt petitions for protection, ere the en-my 
had recruited their forces and were prepared to en- 
gag: in freth deſigns, or at leaſt to execute their ven- 
geance. For, Civilis too was bent upon proceeding 
thither furniſhed with no contemptible force, as con- 
fiding in a Cohort which he thought yet intire and 
the moſt reſolute of all the reſt, that compoſed of 
Choucians and Frizians, and quartered at Tolbiacum 
in the territories of Cologn. But he changed his 
purpoſe upon ſad tidings, that by the fraud of the 
people of Cologn the Cohort was deſtroyed 3 for the 
former having largely feaſted the Germans, and when 
drunk and aſleep, ſhut them in, ſet fire to their dwel- 
lings and burnt them alive. At the ſame time Ce- 
rials, by a haſty march, was come to protect that 
State. Another terror too beſet Civils, leſt the 
fourteenth Legion in conjunction with the fleet from 
Britain, ſhould diſtreſs the Batavians, by devaſtations 
upon their ſea-coaſts, But this Legion Fabius Priſ- 
cu, its Commander, led by land into the territories 
of the Nervians and Tungrians, and under the Ro- 
man protection theſe two States were taken. Upon 
the fleet the Caninefates, without ſtaying for an aſ- 
ſault, made one; and the greater part of the ſhips 
were ſunk or ſeized. Moreover a large multitude of 
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the Nervians, who of their own accord had taken 
arms in defence of the Romans, were routed by the 
ſame Caninefates. Claſſics too had a ſucceſsful en. 
counter with the horſemen ſeat forward by Cerials 
to Noveſium. Diſaſters theſe which however incon- 
ſiderable, yet by being frequent and ſuceeſſive, im. 
paired the credit and renown of the victory lately 
obtained. | 

During {theſe days Afucianus ordered the ſon of 
Fitellins to be ſlain. He pretended, that civil dif 
cord would never ceaſe, unleſs the ſeeds of war were 
cruſhed and extinguiſhed. Nor would he ſuffer Au- 
tonius Primm to attend Domitian in the concerted 
expedition; ſuch pain and jealouſy he felt from the 
love of the ſoldiers to Antonius, as well as from the 
arrogance of the man, one ſo far from bearing a ſu. 
perior, that even his equals'he could not bear, Thus 
Antonius retired, and proceeded ta Yeſpaſtan, where 
he was received, as not ſuitably to his own hopes, ſo 
without any ill countenance or ſourneſs from the 
Emperor. The mind of Yeſpaſian was under a con- 
flict, on one fide ſway'd by the great ſervices of An. 
toni, by whoſe military conduct the war was uns 
queſtionably accompliſhed, on the other by letters 
from Aacranus. All the reſt at the ſame time com · 
bining to diſgrace him, charged him with a peſtilent 
ſpirit, ſwoln with pride, and overbearing; and to 
heighten the charge added the-enormities of his for- 
mer life. Neither failed he to invite enmities by his 
contumacious carriage; for with exceſſive oſtenta- 
tion he was wont to recount his exploits and deſerts. 
The other Commanders he treated with deſpight, 
particularly Cecina, as a captiye, a mean ſpirit that 
had tamely ſurrender'd. Hence by degrees he ſunk 
in his character and eſtimation, yet from the Empe- 
ror ſtill retained the face and appearance of friend- 
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During the months that Veſpaſian paſſed at Alexan- 
dria, — ing a ſuſe paſſage from the gentle weather 


returning wi 


with the ſummer, many miracles were 
wrought, whence to Veſpaſian was ſignified celeſtial 
favour, with the concurrence and deſignation of the 
Deities. A certain man of Alexandria, one of the 
commonalty noted for want of fight, p 
himſelf at his feet implored a cure for his blindneſs, 
by premonition from Serapis, the God whom that 
nation, devoted to ſuperſtition, adores beyond all o- 
thers. He beſought the Emperor, That with his 
© pittle he would condeſcend to waſh his cheeks and 
© the balls of his eyes.“ Another lame in his hand, 
at the direction of the ſame God, prayed him to 
tread upon it. FYeſpaſian at firſt derided and refuſed 
them. As they continued importunate, he warered: 
now he feared the chatacter and imputation of vani- 
ty, anon was drawn into — 7 through the intrea- 
ties of the ſupplicants, and the arguments of flatte+ 
ters. At laſt he ordered the phyſicians to examine 
whether ſuch blindneſs and fuch lameneſs were cure» 
able by human aid. The phyſicians reaſoned doubt- 
fully: In this man the ym of fight was not whol- 
* ly extinft, and would return, were the obftacles 
© removed, The other man's joints were diſtorted. 
and might be reſtored with regular preſſure and 
* firaining, To the Gods perhaps 
* pleaſing, and by them the Emperor was ordained 
the divine inſtrument to accompliſh it. To con- 
* clude, from the ſuceefs of the remedy the glory 
would accrue to the Prince. If it failed, the 
* wretches- themſelves muſt bear the derifion.” Vſ- 
paſian therefore conceiving that within the reach of 
his fortune all things lay, and that nothing was any 
longer incredible, performed the task with a chear- 
ful countenance, before a multitude intent * | 
ue. 


* 


the cure was well 
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ifue. Inſtantly the lame hand recovered full ſtrength, 
and upon the eyes of the blind light broke in. Both 
events thoſe who were preſent continue even now tg 
recount, when from falſification any gain is no lon- 
ger to be hope. | 1 
Hence Veſpaſian was ſeized with a paſſion mote 
profound for viſiting the veſidence of the Deity, to 
conſult him about the ſtate and fortune of the Em. 
ire. He commanded all men to retire from the 
emple, and then entered himſelf; Whilſt he was 
there intent upon contemplating the Deity, behind 
his own back he perceived one of the Grandees of 
Egypt named Baſilides, whom he knew to be then 
diſtant many days journeys. from Alcxandria, and by 
ſickneſs confined. He examined the. prieſts, whether 
Bafilides had that day entered the Temple: He ak. 
ed ſuch as he met, whether he had been ſeen in the 
City. Then by horſemen purpoſely diſpatched, he 
fully learnt, that he was at that inſtant eighty miles 
from thenee. He then underſtood: the viſion to be 
divine, and from the name of Zaf/ides inferred: an 
ettectual aa“. ot Dh peat 
Concerning 'the original of- this Deity the Roman 
writers are hitherto ſilent. The arch-prieſts of E- 
gypt thus recount it; That when King Prolom, 
© the firſt Macedonian who ſettled the Egyptian 
State, had with walls: fortified' Alexandria then 
< Jately built, in it reared a Temple, and inſtituted 
< religious rites, there appeared to him in his ſleep a 
< young man of ſignal beauty, in Stature more than 
© human, who admoniſhed him to diſpatch into Fon- 
© tus ſome of his moſt truſty friends, thence to bring 
© away his Statue; for that ſortunate to his/King- 
dom it would prove, and mighty and glorious 
© would be the City which entertained it: that the 
© young man having thus ance. appeared, _—_ 
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© up into heaven in à huge blaze of fire. Ptolomy 
truck with the augury and miraculous apparition, 
diſcovered this his -nightly viſion - to the Egyptian 
prieſts, whoſe profeſſion it is to be skilled in things 
of this ſort. But as they appeared to be ignorant of 
pontus and of all things foreign, he had recourſe to 
Timotheus the Athenian, of the race of the Eumol- 
pides, one whom he had ſent for from Eleuſis, to 
preſide in the adminiſtration of things ſacred. Him 
he asked what kind of ſuperſtition this might be, and 
who that ſame Deity? Timotheus informing himſelf 
by ſuch as had frequently paſſed into Pontus, learnt 
that the City of Sinope ſtood there, and not far from, 
it a Temple of ancient renown amongſt the natives, 
that of the Infernal Jupiter, for that by him ſtood 
alſo a feminine Statue by many called 9 
But Ptolomy who, ſuitably to the ſpirit of Kings, 
was very ſubject to dread, as ſoon as he had reſumed 
his former ſecurity, more bent upon feats of pleaſure - 
than thoſe of religion, came by degrees to neglect the 
purſuit and to apply his mind to other cares; till the - 
ſame apparition, now more terrible and urging, de- 
nounced certain perdition to his perſon and monarchy, 
if its orders were not executed. He then directed 
Embaſſadors and rich gifts to be diſpatched to Scy- 
drothemis, him who then reigned in Sinope, with 
orders when they were ready to ſail, to repair to the 
Oracle of the Pythian Apollo. Calm and favourable 
they found the ſea, and the anſwer of the God void 
of ambiguity ; That they ſhould proceed, and with 
them carry home the Image of his father, but leave 
behind that of his ſiſter.” ao 

Upon their arrival at-Sinope, to Scydrothems they 
preſented their gifts, their ſuit, and the inſtructions 
from their King. The Prince of Sinope found him- 
{elf under different agitations of ſpirit. Now he 
dreaded to offend the Deity, anon was frightened Py 


Fg 


fold, and fore difeafes, with the vengeance of th; 
_ offended Deities manifeſtly 


gquences to themſelves, and tumultu 
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A Temple was reared ſuitable to the greatneſs of the 
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the menaces of the people oppoſing the removal of 


his Statue; and frequently by ehe preſents and pro- 
miſes of the Embaffadors, he was diſpoſed to comply, 
In this negotiation three years were ſpent; for t. 
hmy fpared' tio intreaties, nor cooked in his zeal z he 
augmented the number and dignity of the Embaſſy. 
gold. To Srydrotbhemis then appeared a ſpefre dire 
ful and threatning, warning Hm © no longer to re. 
< tard what the Deity had determined Upon him, 
whilſt he ſtill lingered, there felt calamitics mani. 


him and proving 
every day more and more ſerere. Having called: 
popular ans rg to them explained © the injunc. 
tions of the God, his own viſion with thoſe of Pte. 
© lon, and the fearful evils which were impending, 
The commonalty oppoſed the King. They enyied 
Egypt ſuch an acquiſition, apprehended evil conſe- 
D 

the Temple. Hence common fame heightening 
the marvel, has recounted, that the God of his 
s own motion, and without help; conveyed himſelf 
c into the ſhips lying cloſe to the ſhore,” Iuſomuch 
that, what is prodigious to be told, on the third 
day after, they arrived at Alexandria; in fo ſhort'a 
ſpace had they traverſed ſuch an immenſe tratt of ſea, 


City, ia a place called Rhacotis. There a Chappel 
had ſtood, dedicated of old to Serapis and fs. Theſc 
are the Traditions of moſt renown concerning the 
origin and tranſportation of the God, Neither am 
1 unapprized of what is aſſerted by ſome, that he 
was brought from Seleucia a City of Syria, in the 
reign of Ptolomy the third; or by others, that the 
ſame Prolomy cauſed him to be removed, but that 
the removal was from Memphis, a City once vet) 


celc- 
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telebrated, the head and: glory of ancient Egypt: 
The God himſelf many conjecture to be Eſculapins, 
for that by him the ſick are healed; Some take him 
to be Oſirs, a Deity of the higheſt antiquity amongſt 
theſe nations. Many think him Jupiter, as account- 
ed the almighty diſpoſer of all things. Moſt of all 
imagine, that he is old Pluto, either from apparent 
tokens and indications about him, or from gueſſes 
and inferences of their os. 
| Now Domitian and Muriaum, ere they reached 
the Alps, received tydings of the ſucceſsful feats a- 
gainſt the Treverians. hat proved the chief con- 
firmation of the victory was the captivity of Valenti- 
m the enemy's General, who with a ſoul no wiſe 
caſt down, by his counteriance declared the intrepi- 
dity and defiance with which he had ated. If he 
was heard in his own vindication, *twas only for cu- 
rioſity, to diſcover the fpitit of the man. He was 
therefore condemned. But even under the hands of 
the executioner, when one upbraided him that his 
country was taken, he replied, © That he therefore 
embraced death as a confalation and relief.” What 
Mucianus had long purpoſed and concealed, he now 
communicated as no more than his ſentiments upon 
the preſent ſituation, That ſince by the benignity 
© of the Gods the forces of the enemy were broken, 
* with an ill grace would Domitian proceed, now 
© the war was nigh cuncluded, and intercept the 
* glory due to another : Indeed were the Empire 
* threatened with peril, or were the Gauls in gene- 
* ral expoſed to danger, it behoved the Emperor's 
ſon to venture his perſon in battle: to contend with 
the Caninefates and Batavians ſmaller Leaders were 
to be aſſigned, Let Domitian retire to Lyons, and 
from thence diſplay the power and fortune of the 
Empire at hand, neither engaging in diminutive 
* hazards, nor failing to meet ſuch as were greater. 
Vol. IV. M m Theſe 
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Theſe his artifices were well underſtood ; but here in 
te meaſure depended the merit of obeying, that 
fi 

to 


were not to ſeem diſcovered. Thus they came 
yons. From thence Domitzan is believed to have 
tried, by ſecret interagents, to corrupt the fidelity 
of Ceriatis, and propoſed whether he would commit 
into his hands the army and Empire, if he came in 
perſon. certain it remained what deſigns pofleſ- 
ſed him, whether he meditated a war againſt his fa- 
ther, or to arm himſelf with power and forces againſt 
his brother, For by ſage management and eyaſions 
Cerialis eluded his fuit, as that of one ho with a 
childiſh fondneſs longed for things wild. and vain. 
Domitian perceiving that the elder men deſpiſed bis 
youth, began to relinquiſh all functions of govern- 
ment, even the ſmalleſt, and fuch as he was wont to | 
diſpenſe. Under the guiſe of ſimplicity and an hum- 

ble mind, he buried himſelf in folitude, feigning a 
zeal for learning and the love of poetry, thenee to 
conceal his pa and to eſcape the jealouſy of his 
brother, upon whoſe gentler nature, ſo different 
from his own, he put a contrary and malevolent con- 
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The SUMMARY. 


y expedition of Titus againſt Judes and Fern” 
ſalem. The original of the Jewiſh Nation dedw 
ed, with their religion and cuſtoms. The ſtreng th and 
ſituation of the City and Temple. -The progreſs of the 
var in Germany. Divers encounters between Cerialis 
and Civilis. Peace enſues. * reer F 
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N the beginning of the ſame year the Emperor: 
ſon Titus was by his father appointed to accom. 
pliſh the reduction of Judea, a captain who had 

been ſignal in war whilſt” his father and he were no 
other than ſubjects, but now bore command with 
greater ſway and renown, as in zeal and good offices 
towards him the Provinces and the Armies were ſti. 
ving for priority. He moreover, in order to he 
thought to ſurpaſs his fortune, was continually pre. 
ſenting himſelf to view, ſplendid in arms and alert 
for war, continually alluring his men to their dyty 
by complaiſance and kind words, nay uſually thruſt 
himſelf amonſt the common ſoldiers, whether they 
worked or marched, but ſtill preſeryed undebaſed 
the dignity of a General. In Judea he was received 
by three Legions, the fifth, tenth-and fifteenth, men 
who had long ſerved under Veſpaſian. Syria too fur- 
niſhed him with the twelfth, as alſo with thoſe of 
the twenty firſt and the third drawn from Alexandria, 
There accompanied him twenty Cohorts of our al- 
lies, eight ſquadrons of horſe, as alſo the Kings 4. 
grippa and Sohemus, a body of auxiliaries from King 
Antiochus, and a band of Arabs natural enemies to 
the Jews through an antipathy uſual between conti- 
guous nations. To him there. repaired many out of 
Italy, many from Rome, all excited by their parti- 
cular hopes of poſſeſſing the young Prince whillt yet 
free from new . engagements... With theſe forces he 
entered the enemies territories, marching in bat 
tle array, ſending to gain intelligence on every (ide, 
and holding himſelf ready for an encounter, then 
encamped near Jeruſalem. i i —?&́.öe 
But ſince I am going to recount the final doom of 
a City ſo famed, it ſeems pertinent to explain its an- 


tiquity and riſe. It is a tradition, That the Jens, 
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as fugitives from the iſland of Crete, at the time 
when Saturn expulſed by the violence of Jupiter 
« forſook his kingdom, ſettled themſelves upon the 
« extremities of Lybia.“ For proof of this, their 
name is alledged: For that in Crete ſtands the ce- 
« lebrated mountain Ida, and the deans natives of 
« the mountain, by a barbarous extenſion of the name, 
are called Judeans ( Jews ), Some hold, © That 
Egypt ſwarming with people beyond meaſure, 
« during the reign of Js, to relieve itſelf poured a 
great multitude into the regions adjoining, under 
© the leading of Hieroſolymus and Juda. Many take 
them, to be deſcended from the Ethiopians, and to 
have been through their dread and hate of King 
Cepheus, forced to ſeek a new habitation.” There 
are authors who ſay, © That ' they were a band of 
© people from Aſſyria, who wandering and deſtitute 
© of land, occupied a portion of Egypt, anon had ci- 
© tices of their own, poſſeſſed the territories of the 
© Hebrws, and the confines of Syria.“ Others af- 
ſign the Jews a nobler foundation and pedigree, 
derived from the Solymrtes, a nation celebrated by 
© the poet Homer, and founders of Jeruſalem, a Ci- 
£ ty which from them had its name? In one account a 
number of writers concur, That when Egypt was 
* overrun by a peſtilent diſeaſe, contaminating liv- 
ing bodies, and very foul to behold, Bochors the 
King applying for a remedy to theOracle of Jupiter 
Hammon, was ordered to purge his kiugdom, and to 
* remove- into andther country that generation of 


© men ſo deteſted by the Deities.” Hence when they - 


were all ſearched out, and the multitude ſwept to- 

gcther, carried into the immenſe deſarts and there 

abandoned, whilſt all continued wailing under aſto- 

niſhment and deſpair, Aoſes, one of theſe exiles, ex- 

horted them, * to entertain no hopes of relief Sen 
5 6 
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Gods or men, fince both; by Gods and men they 
© had been forſaken, but in himſelf to truſt as to 2 
Leader ſent from Heaven, ene by whoſe aid they 
* ſhould vanquiſh their preſent miſery and diſtreſt. 
They aſſented, and utterly ignorant of whatever was 
to hefall them, began to journey on at random, Aut 
nothing aggrieved them ſo ſorely as want of water, 
Already they were lying ſcattered ayer the plains, 
ready to periſh, when a figek of wild aſſes leaving 
their paſture climbed up a rocky mountain coyered 
with a thick wood. A4oſes followed them, forming 
a conjecture from the ſingular verdure of the her 
and there diſcoyered fame large ſprings. This pro- 
ved their ſolacement and relief, and travelling for (x 
days without-jatexmiſion, on the ſeventh they gain- 
ed a ſettlement by exterminating the inhabitants 
There they raiſed their City, there founded aud de- 
dicated their Temple. $ 

Hoſes, to enſure the ſubjetion of the nation to 
himſelf for ever, eſtabliſhed religious ordinances a}- 
together new, and oppoſite to thoſe of all other men 
and countries. Whatever we eſteem holy, is with 
them profane. Again they permit many things as 
lawful, which to us are forbidden and impure, The 
Statue of the beaſt by whoſe guidance they fe d 
their thirſt and wandering, they eonſecrated in the 
ſanctuary of their Temple, with the ſolemn immola - 
tion of a Ram, in contumely to Jupitar Hamer. 
The Ox too is what they ſacrifice, a creature which 
the Egyprians worſhip for the God Ati Prom 
feeding on ſwine they refrain, ia memory of thei! 
former calamity ; for that they had once been infec- 
ted and defiled with the ſame leprous tumors and 
eruptions to which that animal is ſubject. The fa · 
mine which once they ſo long endured, they ſtill ac- 
knowledge and commemorate by frequent —_ 
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And as a ſtanding: proof of their having by robbery 
upplicd themſeltes with grain, the Jewiſh dread is 
(ill baked without leaven. It is ſaid, that they chuſe 
to reſt every ſeventh day, becauſe then ended their 
hhbours- Afterwards, through the growth and al- 
wrements of lazineſs, every ſeventh Year: too was 
devoted to fioth. Others hold ſuch obſervance to 
be in honour of Satura ; Whether it be that from the 
Ideans, who are faid to haye been expulſed with Sa- 
turn, and to have feunded their nation, they derive 
the elements of their religion, or that, of all the 
ſtyen planets by which this earth is governed, that ot 
Saturn rolls in the higheſt orb and poſſeſſeth the 
reateſt energy» Moreover moſt of the celeſtial bo · 
les accomplitk their courſe and gperation by the 
number ſeven. aa 2111 E. 
Thefe ceremonies, in whatever way introduced, 
xe by their antiquity maintained. The reſt of their 
jnſtitutions are unhallowed, filthy, and from their 
depravity drew their influence. For here from every 
quarter all who were moſt profligate and wicked ac - 
cumulated tribute and rich offerings, rejecting the 
worſhip and divinities of their o country. Hence 
the enereaſe and improvement of the Jewiſh State, as 
alſo becauſe they are inflexible iu their faith and ad- 
herence to one another, and prone to mutual acts of 
compaſſion but towards the whole human race be- 
fes they retain deadly and implacable hate. With 
all others they refuſe to eat, with all others they 
refuſe to lodge 3 nay, they who are a people aban - 
doned to ſenſuality, avoid the embraces of all foreign 
Women. | themſelves nothing is accounted 
unlawful, They jnſtituted eircumeiſion on purpaſe 
to be diſtinguiſhedd hy a peculiar mak. The fame is 
aſumed by their ꝓroſelytes ; and the eatlieſt leſſon 
which theſe ate tuuglt, is to deſpiſe the Deities, to 
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renounce all love to their country; and for their pi. 
rents, for their brethren, and children to entertain 
no tenderneſs or conſideration. Yet to the multiph. 
ing of their nation regard is had. For, beſides that 
to kill their infants is thought a heinous ſin, they 
ſuppoſe the ſouls of ſuch as die in battle or by the 
hand of juſtice to be immortal. Hence their 

for generation, hence their 3 of dying. Ibey 
chuſe to inter their dead, rather than to burn them 
according to the uſage of the Egyptians. With 
theſe they concur in their notions of an infernal 
world; but far different is their perſuaſion about 
things celeſtial. The Egyptians offer worſhip divine 
to ſeveral brute animals, to images and the works of 
art. The Jews know but one Deity, to be conceived 
and adored by the mind only. For profane and un- 
* hallowed”? they hold © all ſuch as out of materials 
© mortal andperiſhing,uſe to faſhion their Gods aftet 
© the likeneſs of men; they hold © that the Divine 
Being, eternal and ſupreme; is incapable of all 
change, incapable of ever end ing. In their Cities 
therefore no Images are ſeen, ſo far are they from 
allowing ſuch in their Temples: This is a compli- 
ment which they pay not to their Kings, this an 
honour which they deny to the Cæſars Let, as 
their Prieſts uſed to chant to the ſound of pipes and 
drums, as with ivy their brous were bound, and 45 
in the Temple a golden vine was found, ſome have 
inferred that they worſhipped Rathw, conqueror of 
the Eaſt: though void of all reſemblance are theit 
inſtitutions to his. For, jovial and gay were the 
ſolemnities eſtabl iſned by Bacchus + | The Jeuiſh ritu- 
als are prepoſterous and rue full. 
Their territories; where they ſtretch Eaſtward, are 
bounded by Arabia: to the (South lies Egypt; to 
the Welt; Phenicia and the ſen: Northward m_— 
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by a long frontier joined to Syria: The bodies of 
the men are hale, ſuch as can endure hardſhip and 
labour. They have rarely any rain. The foil is 
fruitful and rich. In all the fruits of the earth which 
are common with us, they abound z and beſides theſe 
they enjoy the palm tree and that of the balm. The 
palms are lofty and beautiful. The balm is a ſmaller 
tree: When its branches ſwell, if you pierce them 
with fteel, the veins ſhrink with ſhyneG, and refuſe 
to ow: They are opened by a ſhell or the ſplint of 
a ſtone, The liquor is uſed: for a medicine. Above 
all their mountains that of Libands rifes to a prodi- 
gious height, and what is wonderful to be told, a- 
mid ſuch exceſſive heats is coyered thick with eter- 
nal ſnow. From this mountain the river Jordan de- 
rires its ſource and ſtream. Neither falls the Jor- 
dan into the ſea, but paſting firſt through one lake, 
then through another, ſtill preſerving its waters un- 
mixt, is Wallowed up in the third. This lake is 
vaſt in compaſs, reſembling a ſea, in taſte more nau- 
ſeous, and by its noiſom vapour and ſmell baneful to 
the adjacent inhabitants. Neither is it ruffled by any 
wind: nor fiſh nor water fowl does it ſuffer to live, 
Whateyer bodies are caſt upon the ſtagnate flood, it 
bears like a ſolid ſurface ; Alike borne up are all ſuch 
who can ſwim and ſuch who cannot, At a certain 
ſ:aſon of the year it ejetts pitch. The art of gather- 
ing this, as well as all other arts, experience 
taught. The liquid ſubſtanee naturally black, an 
congealed, by ſprinkling it with ' vinegar, emerges 
and floats. Such as are appointed to collect it, take 
it like a rope with their band and guide it to the up- 
per part of the ſhip. From thence it continues flow- 
ing in without help, and fills the veſſel, till you cut 
off the communication; neither can you cut it off 
with an inſtrument of iron or braſs. It recoils only 
when touched with blood, and from cloaths tainted 
Vol. IV. Nn b with 
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with menſtrual purgations. This is what ancient 
authors relate. Bur the writers acquainted with the 
country recount, that theſe huge heaps of pitch h- 
ing upon the ſurface, are either driven to the ſhore, 
or dragged thither by the help of hands z that anon, 
when ſufficiently baked by vapours from the Land ang 
by the refleftions and ſtrength of the Sun, they are 
rent and divided with hatchets and wedges. 
Not far hence lye the deſart plains, ſuch as they 
report to have been of old a country fruitful and 
flouriſhing, and full of populous cities, but conſum. 
ed by lightning and thunderbolts s they add, that 
ſtill remaining are the traces and monuments of ſuch 
deſolation, and that the ſoil itſelf looks ſcorched, and 
has ever ſince loſt its fruftifying force, -; For, all ge- 
getables found here, be the ſame ſpontaneouſly pro- 
duced, or reared by man, whether ſmall herbs or 
flowers, as ſoon as they attain their ordinary growth 
and form, prove black and arid, devoid of ſubſtance, 
and diflipate as it were into cinders. To. ſpeak my 
own ſentiments, as. I would allow cities once very 
2 and figual to have been burnt by fire from 
ren;; ſo I conceive that by exhalations from the 
lake the ſoil is infected, and the ambient air poiſon- 
ed, and that thence the grain and all the fruits of the 
harveſt are putrified and blaſted, ſince equally malig- 
nant is the earth and the clime. - Moreoyerinto the 
ſea of Judea the river Belus diſcharges itſelf; The 
ſands gathered at its mouth are, with a mixture of 
nitre, melted into glaſs. But a narrom ſhore-this, 
yet by ſuch as are daily draining it of its ſands found 
 Ipexhauſtible, + | Ment es ed; 
The larger part of Judea conſiſts in .yillages ſcat- 
tered up and down. They have likewiſe cities. Je- 
ruſalem is the capital of the nation. Here ſtands the 
Temple immenſely wealthy and proves to the 1 
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"ne of its ſtrongeſt bulwarks. To all foreigners the 
inner Temple is mut: nor to a Jew is there acteſs 
beyond the portal. From entring all men. are ex- 
cluded except the Prieſts. Whilſt the Empire of the 
Faſt was poſſeſſed by the Aﬀyrians, next by the Medes 
and Perfians, the Jem were held the moſt deſpicable 
of all the enflayed nations. Afterwards when the 
Macedonian power” prevailed, King Autiocbus la- 
boured to extinguiſh their ſuperſtition, and to in- 
troduce the. inſtitutions of Greece, in order to re- 
form in ſome meaſure that hideous and deteſtable na- 
tion, but was diverted. from this purfuit by. a war 
with the Parthians. For, at this conjuncture had 
Arſaces revolted. The Jews on this occaſion, whilſt 
the Macedonians were. weakened, the Parthians not 
jet eſtabliſhed, rhe Romans then far from them, aſ- 
ſumed Kings of their own. Theſe were afterwards 
expulſed through the inconſtancy of the populace, 
but having again ſeized the Sovereignty by arms, let 
themſelyes looſe to all the cruelties and exceſſes uſual 
to Kings, baniſhed their citizens, deſtroyed cities, 
murdered their brethren, murdered their wives, 
murdered their parents, and with all this their ty- 
ranay, carefully ſupported and nouriſhed the eſtab- 
liſhed ſuperſtition ; for to the functions of Royalty 
they annex'd that of the Prieſthood, FO op 
Pompey was the firſt Roman that ſubdued the Jews. 
He, exerciſing the right of a Conqueror, entered 
their Temple, Thenceforward it was rumour'd a- 
broad, That within it he had found no Images of 
© the Gods, but the reſidence of the Deity yoid of 
* any, and a ſanctuary deſtitute of ſacred" ſolemni- 
ties. The walls of Jeruſalem were levelled: The 
holy edifice remained uohurt. Thereafter followed 
our civil War, and under the juriſdicton of Anthony 
the Eaſtern Provinces fell. Pacorw King of the Far- 
thians then ſeized Judea, but was ſlain by Yeatidine, 
Vol. IV, Nan 2 the 
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the . Parthians. were chaſed: over the Euphrates, aud 
the Jews reduced to ſubjection by Caias Sofim, Oper 
them Anthony had ſet Herod for their King, and to 
him his Kingdom was continued and enlarged by 44. 
guſtus who conquered Anthony. . Upon the death of 
Herod, one Simon, without ever ſtaying for the plea 
ſure of the Emperor, uſurped the title of King, 
Upon him Quinctilius Yarus, Govyertor of Syria, 
inflicted puniſhment 3 and the Nation, as ſoon as te- 
preſſed and quiet, was committed under a triple par. 
tition, to be ruled by the three ſons of Her Us 
der Tiberius they enjoyed perfect repoſe. But in the 
reign of Caligula, when he ordered them to place his 
own Image in their Temple, they choſe rather to 
riſe in arms: A combuſtion this which, upon the 
death of Caligula, ccaſed. Claudius, when the Jew- 
iſh Kings were all deceaſed, at leaſt extremely ſhor- 
tened in power, beftowed Judea to be ruled as a Pro- 
vince by the Koman Knights, or by his Freedmen, 
Antonius Felix was one of theſe, one who rioting in 
the exceſſes of licentiouſneſs and cruelty, exerciſed the 
authority of a,Ring with the ſpirit and baſenefs of a 
flave. He had indeed received in wedlock Druſila, 
grand-daugliter to Anthony and. Cleopatra: Infomuch 
that whilſt the Emperor was Mark Anthony's grand- 
ſon, Felix his manumiſed ſlave; was married to the 
grand - daughter of that very Mart Anthony... 
The Jews however bore their oppreſſion with pa- 
ticnce till the time of Geſius Florus, who governed 
them with the title of Imperial Procurator, , Under 
him a war aroſe z and Ceſtins Gallus, Governor of 
Syria, try ing to cruſh it, in all his encounters with 
the revolters found the ifſue at beſt doubtful, fre- 
quently diſaſtrous. Upon the death of Galas, whe- 
ther it happened through the courſe of nature or 
through melancholy and regret, the a cy by 
e e e ' Nie 
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Nero transferred upon Yeſpaſian, who favoured by his 
good fortune and 8 and ſerved by excel- 
lent officers and aſſiſtants, in the ſpace of two ſum- 
mers with his victorious army poſſeſſed the whole 
country and all the, cities beſides Jeruſalem. The 
year following was employed in the civil war, and to 
the Jews proved altogether pacific. When at home 
in Italy peace enſued, with it the care of affairs a- 
broad revived. What heightened the public indig- 
nation was, that of all nations the Jews only refuſed 
to ſubmit, It was withal judged more politic and. 
ſecure, that Titus ſhould continue at the head of ar- 
mies, to be ready "againſt all the events and caſual- 
ties incident to a new reign. Having therefore en- 
camped, as I have related, near the walls of Jeruſa- 
lem, he diſplayed his Legions in array. 4 
Under the very walls the Jews embattled their 
hoſt, ready to adventure further, were their efforts 
ſucceſsful, and truſting to a refuge at hand, were 
they repulſed. Againſt them the caralry were fent, 
with ſome cohorts, lightly armed, but left the iſſue 
of their conflict doubtful. Afterwards the enemy re- 
tired, and on the ſubſequent days maintained fre- 
quent skirmiſhes juſt without the gates, till by con- 
tinual loſſes they were forced within their walls. 
Theſe the Romans reſolved to ſtorm. - For honou- 
rable it ſeemed not to await their reduction by fa- 
mine, Nay the army ſought to encounter dangers, 
ſome from magnanimity, many from impetuoſity, or. 
for the recompences attending. victory. Titus him- 
ſelf was ſetting Rome before his eyes, with all the 
opulence and many pleaſures there, and it ſeemed te- 
dious to wait jr Wi enment" of theſe, unleſs Je- 
ruſalem were razed without all delay. But ſteep and 
high was the ſituation of the City, and fortified be- 
lides with works and ramparts, ſuch as would have 
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proved a ſufficient defence to a place even ſtanding n 
a plain. There were two hills 75 8 10 high and 
encloſed by a wall built purpoſely crooked, with an. 
gles and windings, whence the flanks of the affailants 
might be expoſed to be galled by rhe beſieged. The 
extremities of the rock were ſharp and inacceſſible, 
They had. alfo great towers, ſame built upon the 
ſummit and raiſed ſixty foot high, others upon the 
deelenfions of the hills mounting up to an hundred 
and twenty foot, both forts' beautiful and maryel- 
lous to behold, and to ſuch as viewed them at a dil. 
tance, all appearing equal in height. Within the 
City there were other walls.ſurrounding the palace, 
with the tower Antonia exceeding ſtately and conſpi- 

cuons, called fo by Herod in honour to Anthony, 
The Temple was raiſed like a great caſtle, encloſ- 
ed with fortifications of its own, in ſtructure and 
ſtrength ſaperior to all the others. Even the Por- 
rals and Cloiſters buitt round the Temple were a no- 
ble Fortreſs. With water they were fupplied from 
a fountain which never waxed dry. The mountains 
were all. ſcooped into cavetus. There were many 
pools and cifterhs for preſerying the rain. From the 
ſingularity of the Jewiſh taſtitutions, different from 
thoſe of all other nations, they who founded the Ci- 
ty had foreſeen that frequent wars would accrue. 
Hence no precaution, ad defence had been omitted 
oye for ſuſtaining a fiege, however long. And as 
ey had been already ſacked by Pompey, fear and ex. 
derience had enlightened them in many inſtances. 
eſides, ſuch had been the yenality of the reign of 
Claudius, that they had then procured with mon 
q rigat to xebuild their walls, which they built 
ug during peace, as if they had had nothing in 
view, but war. Mighty was the multitude there, and 
_ greatly vugmenred by the deſttuction of the __ «4 
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ties, ſince from theſe had fled hither, all the moſt 
turbulent and reſolute ; and thence amongſt them the 
more diſcord and ſedition prevailed. Ihree Com- 
manders there were, and as many Armies. Simon 
guarded the extent and circuit of the walls: 7obz, he 
whom they ſirnamed Bargioras, commanded the heart 
of the City: Ekazar maintained the Iemple. In 
multirudes and arms  Fohn and Simon ſurpaſſed; in 
ftuation Eleazar. But amongſt themſelves there 
prevailed mutual ſlaughter and battles, circumyen- 
tion and ambuſh, with the fury and devaſtation of 
fre, whence mighty ſtore of grain was utterly con- 
ſumed. John next employed certain aſſaſſins, under 
colour of performing ſacrifice, to butcher Eleazar 
and his whole band, and thus gained poſſeſſion of the 
Temple. In this manner the City was reat into two 
factions, till, upon the approach of the Romans, 
war from without produced concord within. 
There had happened omens and prodigies, things 
which that nation ſo addicted to tion, but ſo 
averſe to the Gods, hold it unl 
ther by vows or victims. Hoſts were ſeen to en- 
counter in the air, refulgent arms appeared, and by 
a blaze of lightning ſhooting ſuddenly from the 
clouds all the Temple was illuminated. The great 
gates of the Temple were of themſelyes in an inſtant 
thrown open, and a voice More than — 1 nan heard to 
declare, that the Gods were going to depart.” 
There followed withal a huge ſtir and-tumult, as re- 
ſulting from their motion and departure. Wonders 
theſe from which a few found cauſe of dread. Ma+ 
ny were under a ſtrong perſuaſion, that in the anti- 
ent books kept hy their Prieſts, a-Prophecy. was con- 
tained, © That at this yery time the power of the Kaſt 
* would prevail, and out of Judea ſhould ſpring ſuch 
as were to rule over all nations,” A 1 ohh 
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dle, by which Veſpaſian and Titus were prefigurel. 
But the populace, according to the uſual fondneg 
and credulity of human withes, conſtrued to then. 
ſelves all this mighty fortune reſerved by fate, inſy. 
much that even by their ſevere ſufferings and dif. 
ters they could not be reclaimed to truth and their 
underſtandings. The number of the beſieged of al 
ages and both ſexes, we learn to have been fix hun- 
dred thouſand. Arms were born by all who were x 
ble: nay, more there were who adventured upon 
arms, than even from a multitude fo yaſt could haye 
been expected. In men and women was found an 
equal obſtinaey to reſiſt, (and were they indeed 
doomed to change their native country) a' greater 
dread of ſurviving than of periſhing. Againſt this 
ſtrong City and this ſtubborn people, Titus determin- 
ed to proceed by mounds and machines of battery, 
fince ſuch was the ſituation as to be proof againſt 
ſtorming and the ſudden efforts of an army. A- 
mongſt the Legions their ſeveral tasks and employ- 
ments were parted, and all combating ceaſed, till 
they were prepared to proſecute the ſiege by every 
engine and art deviſed by the ancients, or lately in- 
vented, for. the attaking and reduction of cities. 
Now Civits, who after this diſaſtrous fight in the 
region of the Treverians, had "repaired his army by 
ſupplies in Germany, pitched his camp in the old en- 
erenehments; for he meant to ſecure himſelf by the 
fituation and defence of the place, and to heighten 
the courage and feroeity of the Barbarians with the 
memoryof their former exploits there. Thither Ce- 
riali followed him, with forces now doubled, by the 
acceſſion of the ſecond, the ſixteenth and the four- 
teenth Legions. ' Moreover the auxiliary Cohorts 
and Sqadrons of horſe, they who were long ſince cal- 
ted to his aſſiſtance, had after the victory made great 
ſpeed to join him, Both the Leaders were far 2 
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ſlowneſs or affecting delays : But the fields very large 
and naturally marſhy, obſtructed them. Civilis too had 
by a great damm diverted the courſe of the Rhine, 
which thence flooded all the neighbouring grounds. 
This was the quality of the place, very dangerous 
and deceitful from the uncertainty of the depth and 
ſhallows, and to the Romans brought notable da- 
mage. For, our ſoldiers were heavily armed and 
fearful of ſwimming : The Germans, befides their 
being accuſtomed to rivers, were ſo lightly armed and 


ſo tall, that they eaſily Kept themſelves above the 


water. Under this unequal condition, as the Bata- 
vians began to inſult us, all the moſt reſolute amongſt 
our men were provoked to the onſet: | But a general 
conſternation enſued, when in the deep pools horſes 
and arms were ſeen ſwallowed up. The Germans, 
who knew the ſhallows, 'bounded hither and thither, 
but generally avoiding a direct attack, beſet us in the 
flank and rear. Neither was it a cloſe encounter as 
between armies of foot, but, as in a naval combat, 
they engaged at random, ſtraggling in the waters: 
Or where any firm footing was found, there grapp- 
ling and contending man to man with all their might, 
the ſound with the maimed, ſuch as were skilled in 
ſvimming with ſuch as could not ſwim, were reci- 
procally involved in perdition. Smaller however was 
the ſlaughter than uſual in confuſion ſo great; for 
that the Germans not daring to venture out of the 
marſhes, returned to their camp. By: the iſſue of 
this engagement each of the Leaders was-promptcd, 
tho from different operations of- ſpirit, to quicken 
the deciſion of the whole cauſe by a general battle. 


_ Crvils paſſionate to purſue his good fortune, Cerialis 
to cancel his diſhonour. The Germans were fierce 


and bold upon ſucceſs 3 the Romans were rouſed by 
ſhame, Amongſt the Barbarians the night was ſpeñt 
in ſhouting or in ſongs, with us in rage and menaces. 
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The next morning Cerialis furniſhed his front with 
the Cavalry and auxiliary Cohorts; Behind them 
were ranged the Legions: With himſelf he reſerved 
a Choice body againſt all emergencies. Civilis extend- 
ed not his forces in a line, but formed them into ſe- 
veral bands. In the right were the Batavians and 
Gugernians; on the left towards the river ſtood 
thoſe from beyond the Rhine. The two Generals 
exhorted not their men by haranguing them in a bo- 
dy, but addreſſed themſelves ſeverally now to theſe, 
anon to thoſe, as they paſſed through them. Ceriz- 
Is urged © the ancient glory of the Roman name, 
© their viftories of old and of late ; that ſuch an ene- 
© my as this, ſo faithleſs, impotent and vanquiſhed, 
it behoved them to extirpate for ever. The pre- 
© ſent was rather a call to inflict yengeance than to 
© fight a battle. They had lately encountered upon 
© unequal terms, a few againſt many; yet theGermans 
were defeated, they who furniſhed the principal 
© ſtrength. There remained ſuch only who in their 
* minds retained their late rout, and upon their backs 
their recent wounds. He next animated the ſeve- 
ral Legions with ſtimulations proper for each. 
Thoſe of the fourteenth © he ſtiled the conquerors of 
Britain. By the fixth Galba had been created Em- 
« peror. To the ſecond this was the firſt battle, and 
© in it they were about to initiate and hallo their 
* freſh banners and their new Eagle. From thence 
paſſing to the German army, with uplifted hands 
he reminded them to © reconquer at the expence of 
the enemy's blood, their 'own poſt upon the Rhine, 
band their owrentrenchments.* By the whole were 
returned fhouts chearful and confident, as well from 
ſuch as tired with long peace, wiſhed to fight, 
as from thoſe who longed for peace through weuri- 
neſs of war; and thereafter they hoped for rewards 
and repoſe. '& 1 * 
11 Neither 
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Neither was the hoſt of Civils embattled in ſilence. 
For à witneſs of their magnanimity he appealed to 
the very field of battle; © That upon the traces and 
« monuments of their own glory ſtood the Germans 
« and Batavians, trampling upon the bones and aſhes 
« of the Legions. Here to the eyes of the Romans, 
« whither ſoever they turned them, nothing was pre- 
« ſented but their own captivity, ſlaughter, calami- 
« ty and direful omens. Nor muſt they be daunted 
« by the variable iſſue of the conflict in the Treve- 
© rian territories. The Germans had there found 
© an obſtacle from their own victory, whilſt quittin 
© their weapons they embarraſſed themſelves wi 
© plunder. Preſently after all things proved propi- 
© tious, but to the enemy croſs and unfortunate. 
© Whatever meaſures the wit of a General was ca- 
© pable of concerting, he had concerted 3 the fields 
© were overflowed and marſhy, places familiar and 
© ſafe to themſelyes, and there were pools pernicious 
© to the enemy ; the Rhine in full view with the 
© Gods of Germany: under their favour and influ- 
* ence divine they were now to advance to battle, 
© inindful of their wives, mindful of their parents 
© and their country. Either very glorious would 
* this day prove, worthy to be numbered with thoſe 
* of their anceſtors, or black and ignominious to all 
* poſterity, When, by the clangor of their arms, 
and by beating the ground with their feet (ſuch is 
the cuſtom of the Pon? they had applauded his 
ſpeech, they began the charge with -ſtones, leaden 
balls, and other miffive weapons. AS our men for- 
bore entring the marſh, the Germans were thus pro- 


” 


voking them to enter.. Fer 
When the flying weapons were waſted, and the 

battle waxed hot, the enemy ruſhed on with deadly 

rage, and with their huge bodies and long ſpears, at 
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arms length gored our ſoldiers fliding-and-tumbling 
in the ſlippery marſh. At the ſame time the band cf 
Bructerians came ſwimming over from the great 
damm, which I have mentioned to have been raiſed 
in the channel of the Rhine. Where they attacked, 
diforder enſued, and the body of Cohorts were re. 
coiling when the Legions ſuſtained the combat, and 
having ſtayed the fury of the. enemy, rendered the 
conflict equal, During this a Batavian who had de- 
ſerted to the Romans, applied to Cerials, and aſſur- 
ed him of an opportunity of falling upon the enemy 
© in the rear, if ſome cavalry were ſent away to the 
s extremity- of the marſh. They would there find 
« firm footing as well as ſmall vigilance amongſ the 
s Gugernians, to whom the charge of ſecuring that 
© poſt had fallen.? With the deſerter two ſquadrons 
of horſe were ſent, and ſurrounded the enemy deſti- 
tute of all precaution and unprepared to reſiſt, When 
by the-ſhoutings which enſued this was learnt, the 
Legions urged the foe in front, the Germans were 
defeated and betook themſelves in flight to the Rhine. 
A compleat iſſue of the War that day had ſeen, if 
our Fleet had haſtened to follow the victory. In 
truth the Cavalry preſſed not after the flying foe, as 
there fell a ſudden ſtorm of rain and the night ap- 
proached. | 2 1 nin oy 08 wry by 28 | 
The next day, the fourteenth Legion was ſent 
into the higher Province to Annins Gallus: With 
the tenth from Spain the army of Cerialis was ſup- 
plied. To Civils there came ſuccours from the 
Chaucians. Yet he ventured not to truſt to arms 
the defence of the Batavian cities, but, carrying off 
whatever was moveable, ſet fire to all the reſt, and 
retired. into the Iſland; for he was aware that for 
forming a bridge the Romans wanted boats, nor ia 
apy other manner could their army paſs A 
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He even ruined the great damm made by Druſus Ger- 
nanicm, and thus from the Rhine, whoſe ſtrong cur- 
rent rolls naturally down to Gaul, cauſed an inunda- 
tion by demoliſhing what had reſtrained it. Inſo- 
much that when the river was driven as it were into 
another courſe, the channel which parts the Iſland 
from Germany was ſo ſmall, that the two lands 
ſeemed contiguous. Over the Rhine too paſſed 7#> 
tor and Claſſics, as alſo an hundred and thirteen Se- 
nators of the Treverian State. Of that number was 
Alpinus Mont anus, he whom I have. heretofore re- 
member d to have been ſent by Antonin Primus into 
Gaul. There now accompanied him his brother De- 
cimus Alpinus. Theſe and all the reſt, by the force 
of commiſeration attended with gifts, gathered ſuc- 
wa.” amongſt thoſe nations ſo eager to encounter 

rils. 5 
1 in ſuch ſtrength the war ſtill ſubſiſted, 
that in one day Civilis made a fourfold aſſault upon 
our forces, thoſe of our Cohorts, of our Cavalry, 
nay of our Legions, lying ſeparate in ſo many gar- 
riſons 3 upon the tenth Legion at Arenacum, upon 
the ſecond at Batavodurum, and upon the auxiliary 
Cohorts and Cavalry at Grinnes and Vada. For he 
had ſo divided his own forces, that he himſelf, and Ve- 
rax his ſiſter's ſon, and Claſſicus, and Tutor, led each 
a diſtint band, Not that he hoped to ſucceed in 
all theſe attempts, but it was urged, © That. whilſt 
they adventured upon many, fortune would prove 
* aliſting to them in ſome. Cerials withal exerciſ- 
ed not ſufficient-caution, and might be eaſily in- 
* tercepted as he was called hither and thither by 
* ſcveral meſſengers and alarms,' The party appoint- 
ed to attack the entrenchments of the tenth. Legion, 
a it difficult to carry the affault againſt ſuch a 

Gy, fell upon ſuch. of the men ee 
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buficd in cutting of wood, and routed them with 
the flaughter of the Camp-Marſhal, of five Centur 
ons of principal rank, and of ſome few ſoldiers. The 
reſt defended themſelves within their fortifications 
A band of Germans the while were labouring to de. 
troy the bridge begun at Batavodurum, where th 
combat continued doubtful till night parted the com 
batants. | 5 | 
Greater was the peril and onſet ſuſtained'at Grm. 
nes and Vada. Civils aſſaulted Jada, as did Claſi;y 
Grinnes. Nor could their affauſts be withſtood, 
for all the men remarkably brave were flain, Amongſ 
theſe fell Briganticus Commander of a ſquadron of 
horſe, one whom 1 before mentioned as faithfully 
attached to the Romans, and at utter enmity with 
Crvils his unkle. But when Cerials, at the head of 
a choice band of horſe, brought relief, ſuddenly 
changed was the fortune of the fight, the Germans 
were routed and caſt themſelves precipitately intothe 
river. Ctivits, whilſt he ſtroye to ſtay the fugitives, 
was known, and as he was purſued by a volley of 
darts, relinquiſhed his horſe and ſwam acroſs. The 
ſame refuge had the Germans. Tutor and Claſſiu, 
went over in skiffs ſent purpoſely to fetch them. Net 
ther again in this engagement was the Roman Fleet 
preſent to aſſiſt, according to orders ſent them. 
What reftrained them was fear; beſides the mariners 
were diſperſed, attending other military functions 
Cerialis had in truth allowed them a very fhort ſpace 
for executing his orders, as he was ſudden in form- 
ing his reſolutions, yet gained ſignal renown from 
their event. 'Fortune aided him, even where his 
conduct failed. Hence in bimſelf and his army was 
found lefs regard for diſcipline. Nay, a very few 
days after, tho he eſcaped the hazard of being taken, 
he bore the infamy of having incurred it. 
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He had made a progreſs to Noveſium and Bonn, 
o viſit the camp raiſed there for wintering the Le- 
ions, and was returning by water in a Fleet which 
proceeded in a manner very looſe and diſorderly, and 
the watches were negligently kept. This the Ger- 
mans obſer ved, and deviſed how to circumvent them. 
They choſe a night very dark and cloudy, and def- 
cending down the ſtream with great rapidity, enter- 
ed the lodgments of the ſoldiers upon the ſhore, nor 
found a man to oppofe them. The firſt ſlaughter 
was forwarded by art and dexterity. They cut the 
tent-cords, then butcher'd- the men thus entangled 
and overwhelmed under their own pavilions. Ano- 
ther party embarraſſed the Fleet, grappled the ſhips 
and dragged them away. As they had conducted 
the ſtratagem with univerſal filence, To, when the car- 
nage was begun, to heighten the rerror, they filled 
the air with inceflant ſhouts. The Romans rouſed 
by their wounds, ſearched for their arms, and run 
forth in the lanes of the camp, few equipped like ſol- 
diers, many with their garments wrapped round their 
arm, and their ſwords drawn. The General half 
awake, and almoſt naked, eſcaped through the miſ- 
take of the enemy. For they had carried off the Ad- 
miral's ſhip, diſtinguiſhed by irs ſtandard, from a be- 
lief that in it the General was carried. Cerialis 
paſſed the night elſewhere, as many believed in the 
embraces of Claudia Sacrata, a native of Cologn. 
From the diſhonour of their General the watch bor- 
rowed an excuſe for their own fault and negligence, 
for that they were enjoined to keep filence for fear 
* of interrupting his repoſe: ſo that as the uſual 
word and fignal had been omitted, and fpeaking 
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open day when the enemy ſuiled back with our cap- 
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the river Luppia for a preſent to Yeleda. — 
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tive ſhips, and led away the Admirals | galley upon 
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. Civils became poſſeſſed with a paſſion to diſplyy 
the power of a naval army. Hence he filled with 
men whatever gallies there were of one or two banks 
of oars. To theſe was added a great number 9 
skiffs, with pinnaces ſuch, as are wont to carry thjr 
ty or forty men, as alſo the skiffs which had been 
lately taken, and for ſails carried mantles of diyers 
colours not unpleaſing to behold. For ranging thi 
his Fleet he choſe a bay ſpacious as a ſea, where the 
Rhine diſcharges itſelf through the mouth of th 
Moſelle into the Ocean. The cauſe of forming x 
Fleet, beſides the vanity inherent in that Nation, 
was by ſuch a force to prevent and intercept the pro- 
viſions which were coming to our army from Gaul, 
Cerials, ſtruck with wonder rather than with fear, 
arrayed his Fleet, in number unequal to that of the 
enemy, but in expert ſailors, in skilful pilots, and in 
largeneſs of ſhips, far ſurpaſſing. The latter failed 
with the ſtream 3 the enemy moved before the wind, 
Thus they advanced and juſt exchanging ſome flights 
of darts, paſſed by each other and parted. Civili 
without adventuring any thing further, retired bey. 
ond the Rhine. Cerialis ravaged the Iſland of the 
Batavians like an enemy's country 3 but, through 
policy uſual to Generals, left all the lands and dwel- 
lings of Civils untouched 3 when in the mean while, 
by the exceſſive and inceſſant rains following the de- 
clenſjon of autumn, the river overflowed, and ſpread 
over the Iſland naturally low and mooriſh, and no 
reſembling a great Lake. Neither was the army fur- 
hiſhed with ſhips or proviſions: moreover the tents, 
pirched upon a flat, were toſſed and overborne by the 
violence of the inundation. ; hrs. da2 
Hence the merit pleaded by Civilis, * for that the 
* Legions might have been deſtroyed, and that the 
Germans deſigned it, but, through his art and ma- 
| | nagement 
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nagement, receded. Nor does it ſeem repugnant, 
) truth, fince in a few days after he yielded himſelf 
to the Romans. For, Cerials employing ſecret a- 
gents, whilſt he tempted the Batavians with an offer 
of peace, Civils by that of 3 warned Yeleda 
and the nations about her, by ſome ſignal and ſea- 
« ſonable ſervice towards the Roman people, to 
« change their own fortune, one ſo diſaſtrous in war 
« and by ſo many defeats and calamities found to be 
© croſs and contrary. The Treverians were cut off, 
« the Ubians had ſubmitred, the Batavians were be- 
« reft of their country; nor ought elſe had been 
gained by the friendſhip of Civils, ſave wounds 
and defeats, expulſion and anguiſh. The man was 
« a vagabond and an Exile, a ſure burthen and miſ- 
© fortune to ſuch as received him. Already they 
had tranſgreſſed abundantly in having ſo often paſ- 
© ſed the Rhine. If they were till deviſing further 
g efforts and machinations, with themſelyes would 
remain the guilt and iniquity, with us juſt venge- 
© ance and the Gods. With theſe threatnings pro- 
miſes were mix'd. And as the faith of thoſe beyond 
the Rhine was ſhaken and wavered, amongſt the Ba- 
tavians alſo reaſonings and conferences aroſe, © That 
© it behoved them to urge no further their own ruin; 
© nor was it poſſible for a ſingle nation to deliver the 
© whole earth from bondage. What had they ac- 
© compliſhed by ſlaughtering and burning the Le- 
© gions, but only to occaſion the calling in of others 
more numerous and more powerful? If for Veſpa- 
© fan the war was waged, Yeſpaſian was now victori- 
© ous and ſettled in ſupreme power. But if againſt 
© the Roman people they took arms, what an incon- 
© iderable part were the Batavians of human kind ? 
© They ſhould conſider the nations of Rhcetia and 
Noricum, conſider the burthers and impolitions 
upon other countries confederate with Rome. 
vor. IV. P p Upon 
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Upon themſelves na tribute was laid, ather tha 
© ta contribute men and magnanimity ; a condition 
© this bordering upon liberty, and if they were free 
© to. chuſe their * Lords, they might more he. 
©. nourably bear the Emperors of the Romans tha 
© the Women ruling the Germans.“ Theſe were 
the deſcantings of the populace. Their Chiefs urged, 
© That by the deadly fury of Civils they had been 
<. driven. headlong into war; a man wha for the 
© cure of his own domeſtick misfortunes ſought the 
c ruin and deſalation of the whole nation, Then it 
© was that the Gods became incenſed againſt the Bz- 
© tavians, when by the Batavians the Legions were 
c beſieged, the Commanders of the Legions mur- 
c dered, and a war begun, neceflary only to one 
6 man, to themſelves fatal and deadly. They were 
© now reduced to the laſt. paſs and their condition 
* deſperate, unleſs they began inſtantly to retriere 
© their underſtanding and innocence, and, by de- 
voting to puniſhment the guilty head, manifeſted 
©, their own remorſe.” | | 

No ſeeret to Civils was this inclination of theirs, 
and he determined to prevent them. Beſides his an- 
guiſh under a ſeries of evils and diſtreſs, he was in- 
fluenced by his hopes of life, a paſſion which frequent 
ly (inks very high and haughty ſpirits. As be fought 
a conference, the bridge upon the river Wahal was 
broken down in the middle, and the two Generals 
ſtepping forwards on each fide, ſtood upon the op- 
polite extremities, and thus Civils accoſted Cerials, 
© Were to make my defence before a Lieutenant of 
© /Vitellias, neither would pardon be due to my deeds, 
© nor credit to my profeſſions, - Between him and 
© me nothing paſſed but continual efforts of hoſtility 
and hate, all begun by him, all heightened by me. 
Towards Veſpaſian ancient is my obſeryance and ve: 
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neration, and whilſt he was a private perſon, we 
were called friends. To Antonius Primus this is 
well known, and by letters from him I was urged 
to the War, to obſtruct the German Legions and 
the youth of Gaul from paſſing over the Alps. 
What Antonius exhorted me to by letters, what 
Hordeonius Flaccus adviſed me in perſon, I did, 
and took up arms in Germany, ſuch arms as Au- 
cianus took up in Syria, Aponius in Mceſia, and 
Flavianus in Pannonia. 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


JOHN 


Lord CA RTERET. 


My LORD, 
8 an acknowledgment of the friend- 


ly concern which during the courſe 
of this Work Your Lordſhip has 
been pleaſed conſtantly to ſhew for its ac- 
compliſhment and ſucceſs, I beg leave to pre- 
ix Your Name to the following Account of 
Germany, a yery curious Treatiſe yery beau- 

| tifully 
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tifully compoſed : a character which none 
who know Yours will ſuppoſe I give it for 
Your information, but only as the juſt com- 
mendation of TAc1Tus, whoſe genius never 
fails to ſpirit and embelliſh whatever ſubjed 
he undertakes. | 


As Your Lordſhip underſtands him tho- 
roughly, and conſequently the difficulty of 
making him ſpeak any modern Language 
(for, how much modern Languages are able | 
to bear, Your Lordſhip likewiſe knows) 
You will find fewer faults than they who of- 
ten abound in cenſure without abounding in 
knowledge. For, ' ſuch generally are the 
readieſt Cenſurers, as well as the leaſt merci- 
ful. This is a conſtant hardſhip upon Au- 
thors, though it be too, in ſome meaſure, 
their conſolation. Men, at leaſt the bulk of 
men, are naturally turned rather to blame 
than to approve, and all who read do almoſt 
of courſe paſs judgment. Tis indeed the 
right of Readers, and muſt therefore be the 
lot of Writers. | N 


From the many obſervations which I have 
frequently had the pleaſure of hearing You 
make upon the Genius, Language and Pe- 
: TOLL culiarities 


ne 
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enliarities of 2 and about the man- 
ner of Tranſlating him, I have likewiſe the 
pleaſure of To 2 Lordſhip's opinion 
to be 5 5 Witt in vn, that a common 
5 familiar ſtile 50 Ae no wiſe have ſuited 
either his _ or His Phraſe. He delights 
in a particular pomp and gravity of thought, 
in an uncommion pern and vigour of 

expreſſion, and tis his talent at once to affect 
a fl rize. This is Ris manner, and he ne- 


pro =—_ Even where 'ke i is at — 1 
he pleaſes, nay pleaſes by being 10. 


They tber who, findy not his manner, 
will never have ſucceſs in tranſlating his 


words; nor is it poſſible they ſhould; (rag SY 
in writing as well as in ff the manner 


often conveys ſtronger ideas than the words 
convey, And as it is poſlible for a face to 


perſuade, when the mouth ſays very little; 


ſo the turn of a phraſe may have great ener- 


zy, when the words are not remarkable. The 
ſame ſentence from two different men moves 


us not equally, if. their manner be different ; 4 


and — == though alike, affect us va- 
riouſly, as they themſelves ſeem variouſly 
affected. In the looks of a man of ſenſe, even 
when he is filent, there is obſervation and 
meaning, ſuch as words ſometimes cannot con- 


Vey, or can unreꝝ but very n. 
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It is much like thi in writing; even the 
turn and manner of fe e has infinite force; 
and to avoid ſpeaking out, is often. the mo} 
powerful. way of ſpeaking. A half ſentence 
a4 pauſe, or ſudden, break, has frequently 
much more effect than the fulleſt expreſſion 
and the roundeſt periods. We ſee ſome men 
eloquent 5 without perſwaſion, | others perſua- 
ſive without eloquence, and à hint or infi 
nuation from one man more preyelant than 
long reaſonings from another. So that it is 
neceſſary to attend to the manner, to the ſpi- 
rit of a writer more than to his words, elſe his 
words will not be very inſtructive. I doubt 
not but many a man has read over Tcl rus, 
and underſtood every word in him, without 
underſtanding TAcirVUv s. 
wy! JEL CIEELS - 12 £40 LJ 


cz 


- Theſe remarks, my Lord, which upon this 
ſubject occur to me, I addeſs, not to Your 
Lordſhip for an obvious reaſon, but to the 
Public under Your Name, to let the world 
know that about the method of tranſlating 
Tacrrvus our Lordfhip judges as I do: 
whence” I am the leſs likely to forſake or 
change this my judgment. * 


= 6 
"34 3 
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T muſt "alſo in another 3 ſtance appeal to 
Your Lordſhip, and defend my ſelf by Your 
C ? \ , 71 4 Au- 
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Authority. The Dialogue about Orators, 
or concerning the cauſes of the decay of Ele- 
quence, is by ſome aſcribed to TAcrrus, and 
generally, if not always, bound up with his 
Works. They who are of this opinion, or 
follow that of ſuch ho are, may expect that 
I ſhould have tranſlated it with the reſt, as I 
certainly ſhould, were I not perſuaded that 
it is none of hia 11 lan e E dum 


It is a fine Tract, and the Latin is beauti- 
ful; it is very polite, full of good ſenſe, and 
indeed of eloquence. But though the diſ- 
cernment be lively, the expreſſion noble, and 
the ſenſe ſtrong, it wants the profound touch- 
esof Tacitus, and reſemblesnot his manner. 
Though it be written with great ſpirit, tis a 
ſpirit of another ſort than his, which always 
darts like lightning, and ſtrikes without war- 
ning. He would moreover have accounted 
for the failure of popular eloquence in fewer 
words, and aſſigned a reaſon of more cogency 
than all that are mentioned there, though 
they be there very judiciouſly enumerated, 
But the principal is hardly touched. There 
are other conſiderations alſo to be urged 
againſt aſeribing that Dialogue to Tas 
CITUS, | 
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Lou ſee, my Lord, that inſtead of pay. 
ing You any compliments, I venture to lay 
a task upon You. But it is the part of a Pa. 
tron to defend. How well qualified you ax 
to diſcharge ſuch a part, I have long knoyy, 
and all men allo w]; nor can it, IL hope, be 
any news to Your Lordſhip to be told, 
how much J am, and with what very great 


reſpect, 


Mx Lo Rp, 


Tour moſt Obedient, 


and moſt Humble Servant, 


T. GORDON. 


(399 
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T RE AT IS E 
OF THE 

Situation, Cuſtoms and People 
e | 


GERMANNT. 


HE whole of Germany is thus bounded ; 
ſeparated. from Gaul, from Rhcetia. and 
Pannonia, by the rivers Rhine and Da- 
nube; from Sarmatia and Dacia by mutual fear or 
by high mountains: The reſt is ed by the 
Ocean, which forms huge bays, and comprehends 
a tract of Iſlands immenſe in extent: for we have 
lately known certain Nations and Kingdoms there, 
ſuch as the War diſcovered. The Rhine riſing in 
the Rhetian Alps from a ſummit altogether rocky 7 
and perpendicular, after a ſmall winding towards the 
Weſt, is loſt ia the Northern Ocean. The Danube 
iſſues out of the mountain Abnoba, one very high 
but very eaſy of aſcent, and- traverſing ſeveral nati- 
ons falls by fix ſtreams into the Euxine ſea; for its 

ſeventh channel is abſorbed in the Fenns. 
Ide Germans, I am apt to believe, derive their 
original from no other people, and are nowiſe mixr 
with different Nations —_ | them: fince 
anciently thoſe who went in | how dwellings, 
| | * 
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travelled not by land, but were carried in fleets and 
into that mighty Ocean ſo boundleſs, and, as I m 
call it, ſo repugnant and forbidding, ſhips from our 
world rarely enter. Moreover, beſides the dangers 
from a ſea tempeſtuous, horrid and unknown, who 
would relinquiſh Aſia, or Africa, or Italy, to repair 
to Germany, a region hideous and rude, under a ri- 
gorous climate, diſmal to behold or to manure z un- 
leſs the ſame were his native country? In their old 
ballads (which amongſt them are the only ſort of Re. 
giſters and Hiſtory) they celebrate Tuiſto, a God 
ſprung from the earth, and Mannus his ſon, as the 
fathers and founders of the Nation. To MAamus they 
aſſign three ſons, after whoſe names fo many people 
are called; the Ingzvones, dwelling next the O0. 
cean ; the Herminones, in the middle country; and 
all the reſt, Itzvones. Some, borrowing a warrant 
from the darkneſs of antiquity, maintain that the 
God had more ſons, that thence came more denomi- 
nations of people, the Marſians, Gambrians, Suevi- 
ans, and Vandalians, and that theſe are the names 
truly genuine and original. For the reſty they af. 
firm Germany to be a recent word, lately beſtawed: 
for that thoſe who firſt paſſed the Rhine and expul- 
ſed the Gauls, and are now named Tungrians, were 
then called Germans: and thus by degrees the name of 
a Tribe prevailed, not that of the Nation; ſo that by 
an appellation at firſt occafioned by terror and con- 
queſt, they afterwards choſe. to be diſtinguiſhed, and 
aſſuming a name lately invented were univerſally cal- 
led Germans. They have a Tradition that Hercules 
alſo had been in their country, and him above all o- 
ther heroes they extol in their ſobgs when the ad- 
vance to battle. in 15139 on mon eng“ 0 
4. Amongſt them too are found that kind of verſes 
BA by the, recital of which (by them called Serie 

1 ; they 
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they inſpire bravery 3 nay by ſuch chanting itſelf they 


divine the ſucceſs of the approaching fight. For, ac- 


cording to the different dinn of the battle, they urge 
ſuriouſſy, or ſhrink timerouſſy. Nor does what 


utter ſo much ſeem to be ſinging as the voice and ex 
ertion of valour. They chiefly ſtudy a tone fierce and 
harſh, with a broken and unequal murmur, and 


therefore apply their ſhields to their months, w hence 
the voice may by rebounding ſwell with greater ful- 
neſs and force. Beſides there are ſome of opinion, 
that Viyſes, whilſt he wandered about in h 


and fabulous voyages, was carried into this Ocean 
and entered Germany, and that by him Aſciburgium 
was founded and named, a City at it his day ſtanding 


and inhabited upon the bank of the Rhine: nay that 
in the ſame place was formerly found an altar dedi- 
cated to 'Viyſes, with the name of his father Zaertes 
added to his own, and that upon the confines of 
Germany and Rhœtia are ſtill extant certain monu- 
ments and tombs inſcribed with Greek characters. 
Traditions theſe which I mean not either to confirm 
with arguments of -my-own or to refute. Let every 
one believe or deny the ſame according to his own 
bent. For my ſelf, I concur in opinion with ſuch 
as ſuppoſe the people of Germany never to have ming- 
led by intermarriages with other nations, but to have 
remained a people pure, and independent, and re- 
ſembl ing none but themſelves. Hence amongſt ſuch 
a mighty multitude of men, the ſame make and form 


is found in all, eyes ſtern and blew, yellow hair, 


huge bodies, but vigorous only in the firſt onſet. Of 
pains and labour they are not equally patient, nor 
can they at all endure thirſt and heat. To bear hun- 
ger and cold they are hardened by their climate and 
Oil. „ „ eignes in p40 464128 
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peſt . Sk 6 
yet taken altogether conſſt of gloomy 
or naſty Marſhes 3 lower and moiſter towards the cx. 
of Gaul, more mountainous and windy toward 
ricum and Pannonia ; very apt to bear Grain, bu 
altogether unkindly to fruit Trees ; abounding in 
Flocks and Herds, but generally ſmall of gromh, 
Nor even in their Oxen is found the uſual ſtatelineß 
no more than the natural ornaments and grandeur of 
head. In the number of their Herds they rejoice; 
and theſe are their only, theſe their moſt deſirable 
riches. Silver. and Gold the Gods have denied then, 
whether in mercy or in wrath, I am unable to de- 
termine. Let 1 would not venture to aver that in 
Germany no vein of gold or ſilver is produced; for 
who has ever ſearched ? For the uſe and poſſeſſion 
tis certain they care not. Amongſt them indeed are 
to be ſeen veſſels of ſilver, ſuch as have been preſent- 
ed to their Princes and Embaſſadors, but holden in 
no other eſteem than veſſels made of earth. The 
Germans however adjoining td our frontiers value 
gold and ſil ver for the purpoſes of commerce, and 
are wont to diſtinſtinguiſh and prefer certain of our 
coins. They who live more remote are more primi- 
tive and ſimple in their dealings, and exchange one 
commodity for another. The money which they 
like is the old and long known, that indented, or 
that impreſſed with a chariot and two horſes. Silver 
too is what. they ſeek more than gold, from no fond- 
neſs or preference, but becauſe ſmall pieces are mote 
ready in purchaſing things cheap and common. 
Detither in truth do they abound in Iron, as from 
the faſhion of their weapons may be gathered. Swords 
they rarehj uſe, or the larger ſpear. | They carry Js. 
velins or, in their own language, Framms, point 
with a piece of iron ſhort and narrow, but ſo god 
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and manageable, that with the ſame weapon they 
can fight at a diſtance or hand to hand, juſt as nee 
requires. Nay the Horſemen alſo are content with 
a Shield and a Javelin. The Foot throw likewiſe 
weapons miſſive, each particular is armed with many, 
and hurls them a mighty ſpace, all naked or only 
wearing a light caſſock. In their equipment they 
ſhew no oſtentation; only that their ſhields are di- 
verfificd and adorned with curious colours. With 
coats of mail very few are furniſhed, and hardly up- 
on any is ſeen a head-piece or helmet, Their horſes 
are nowiſe ſignal either in faſhion or in fleetneſs, nor 
taught to wheel and bound, according to the prac- 
tice of the Romans : they only move them forward in 
a line, or turn them right about, with ſuch com- 
pactneſs and equality that no one is ever behind the 
reſt, To one who conſiders the whole it is manifeſt, 
that in their foot their principal ſtrength lies, and 
therefore they fight intermixt with the horſe : for 
ſuch is their ſwiftneſs as to match and ſuit with the 
motions and engagements of the cavalry. So that 
the infantry are elected from amongſt the moſt ro- 
buſt of their youth, and placed in the front of the 
army, The number to be ſent is alſo aſcertained, 
out of every village an hundred, and by this very 
name they continue to be called at home, thoſe of the 
buudred band: Thus what was at firſt no more than 
a number, becomes thenceforth a tile and diſtintion 
of honour, In arraying their army they divide the 
whole into diſtinct battalions formed ſharp in front. 
To recoil in battle, protons you return again to the 
attack, paſſes with them rather for policy than fear. 
Even while the combat is no more than doubrful, 
they bear away the bodies of their flain. The moſt 
glaring diſgrace that can befall them, is to have 
quitted their ſhield 3 nor to one branded with ſuch 
Vol IV. Rr ino: 
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ignominy is it lawful to join in their ſacrifices, or to 
enter into their aſſemblies; and many who, had ec 
caped in the day of battle, have hanged themſelyes 
to put an end to this their infamy. ks 

In the choice of Kings they are determined by the 
ſplendor of their race, in that of Generals by their brz- 
very. Neither is the power of their Kings unboun- 
ded or arbitrary: and their Generals procure obedi, 
ence not ſo much by the force of their authority as by 
that of their example, when they appear enterpri. 
zing and brave, when they ſignaliſe themſelves by 
courage and proweſs; and if they ſurpaſs all in ad. 
miration and preheminence, if they ſurpaſs all at the 
head of an army. But to none elſe but the Prieſis 
it is allowed to exerciſe correction, or to. infli bonds 
or ſtripes. Nor when the Prieſts do this, is the fame 
conſidered as a puniſhment, or ariſing from the or- 
ders of the General, but from the immediate com- 
mand of the Deity, him whom they believe to ac- 
company them in war. They therefore carry with 
them when going to fight, certain images and figures 
taken out of their holy groves. What proves the 
principal incentive to their valour is, that it is not 
at random nor by the fortuitous conflux of men that 
their troops and pointed battalions are formed, but 
by the conjunction of whole families, and.tribes of 
relations. Moreover cloſe to the field of battle are 
lodged all the neareſt and moſt intereſting, pledges 
of nature. Hence they hear the doleful howlings of 
their wives, hence the cries of their tender infants. 
Theſe are to each particular the witneſſes whom he 
moſt reverences and dreads; theſe yield him the 
praiſe which affect him moſt. Their wounds and 
maims they carry to their mothers, or to their wives, 
neither are their mothers or wives ſhocked in telling, 
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or in ſucking their bleeding ſores. Nay to their 
husbands and ſons whilſt engaged in battle, they 
adminiſter meat and encouragement. | 

In hiſtory we find, that ſome armies already yiel- 
ding and ready to fly, have been by the women re- 
ſtored, through their inflexible importunity and in- 
treaties, preſenting their brealts, and ſhewing their 
impending captivity ; an evil to the Germans then 
by far moſt dreadful when it befalls their women. 
So that the ſpirit of ſuch cities as amongſt their hoſ- 
tages are injoined to ſend their damſels of quality, is 
always engaged more effectually than that of others. 
They even believe them endowed with ſomething ce- 
|eſtial and the ſpirit of prophecy. Neither do they dif- 
dain to conſult them, nor neglect the reſponſes which 
they return. In the do of the deified Feſpaſian 
we have ſeen Veleda for a long time and by many na- 
tions eſteemed and adored as a Divinity. In times 
paſt they likewiſe worſhipped Aurinia and ſeveral 
more, from no complaiſance or effort of flattery, 
nor as Deities of their own creating, 3 

Of all the Gods Mercury is he whom they worſhip 
moſt, To him on certain ſtated days tis lawſul to 
offer even human victims. Hercules and Mars they 
appeaſe with, beaſts uſually allowed for ſacrifice, 
Some of the Suevians make likewiſe immolations to 
It. concerning the cauſe and original of this fo- 
reign ſacrifice I have found ſmall light; unleſs the 
fizure of her Image formed like a galley, ſhew that 
ſuch devotion arrived from abroad. For the reſt, 
from the grandeur and majeſty. of Beings celeſtial, 
they judge it altogether unfuitable to hold the Gods 
encloſed within walls, or to repreſent them under 
any human likeneſs. They conſecrate whole woods 
and groyes, and by the names of the Gods they call 
Vol, IV, R T 2 theſe 
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theſe receſſes; Divinities theſe which only in con 
templa tion and mental reverence they behold. 
Io the uſe of lots and auguries they are addiq:4 
beyond all other nations. Their method of dir. 
ing by lots is exceeding ſimple. From a tree which 
bears fruit they cut a twig, and divide it into ſmall 
pieces. Theſe they diſtinguiſh by ſo many ſeyery 
marks, and throw them at random and without gr. 
der upon a white garment. Then the Prieſt of the 
Community, if for the public the lots are conſulted, 
or the father of a family if about a private concen, 
after he has ſolemnly invoked the Gods, with eye; 
lifted up to heaven, takes up every piece thrice, and 
having done thus forms a judgment according to the 
marks bcfore made. If the chances have proved for- 
bidding, they are no more conſulted upon the fame 
affair during the fame day: Even when they are in. 
viting, yet, for confirmation, the faith of auguries 
too is tried. Yea here alſo is the known practice of 
divining events from the voices and flight of birds, 
But to this nation it is peculiar, to learn preſages 
and admonitions divine from horſes alſo. Theſe 
are nouriſhed by the State in the ſame ſacred woods 
and groves, all milk white and imployed in no carth- 
ly labour. Theſe yoked in the holy chariot, are ac- 
companied by. the Prieſt and the King, or the Chicf 
of the Community, who both carefully obſerve his 
actions and neighing. Nor in any ſort of augury is 
more faith and afſurance repoſed, not by the 
lace ly; but even by the Nobles, even by the 
Prieſts. Theſe account themſelves the Miniſters of 
the Gods, and the horſes privy to his will. They 
have likewiſe another method of divination, whence 
to learn the ifſue of great and mighty wars. From 
the nation with whom they are at war they con- 
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trive, it avails not how, to gain a captive : him 
they engage in combat with one ſelefted from a- 
mongſ themſelves, each armed after the manner of 
his country, and according as the victory falls to this 
or to the other, gather a preſage of the whole. 

Aﬀairs of ſmaller moment the Chiefs determine : 
About mattets of higher conſequence the whole Na- 
tion deliberates z yet in ſuch ſort, that whatever de- 
pends upon the pleaſure and deciſion of the People, 
is examined and diſcuſſed by the Chiefs. Where 
no accident or immergency intervenes, they aſſemble 
upon ſtated days, either when the moon changes, 
or is full: fince they believe ſuch ſeaſons to be the 
moſt fortunate for beginning all tranſactions. Nei- 
ther in reckoning of time do they count, like us, the 
number of days but that of nights. In this ſtile theic 
Ordinances are framed, in this ſtile their Diets ap- 
pointed; and with them the night ſeems. to lead 
and govern. the lad From their extenſive liberty 
this evil and default flows, that they meet not at 
once, nor as men commanded and afraid to diſobey ; 
ſo that often the ſecond day, nay often the third is 
conſumed through the ſlowneſs of the members in 
aſſembling. They fit down as they liſt, promiſcuouſ- 
ly, like a crowd, and all armed. Tis by the Prieſts 
that ſilence is enjoined, and with the power of cor- 
rection the Prieſts are then inveſted. Then the King 
or Chief is heard, as are others, each according to 
his precedence in age, or in nobility, or in warlike 
renown, or in eloquence. z and the influence of every 
ſpeaker proceeds rather from his ability to perſuade 
than from any authority to command. If the pro- 
polition diſpleaſe, they rejeti it by an inarticulate 
murmur: if it be pleaſiog, they brandiſh their jave- 
lins, The moſt honourable manner of aeg 
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theit aſſent, is to expreſs their applauſe by the ſound 
of their arms. 

In the aſſembly tis allowed to preſent accuſations, 
and to proſecute capital offences. Puniſhments vary 
according to the quality of the crime. Traitors and 
deſerters they hang upon trees. Cowards, and ſlug. 
gards, and unnatural proſtitutes they ſmother in 
mud and bogs under a heap of hurdles. Such diver. 
firy in their executions has this view, that in puniſb- 
ing of glaring iniquities, it behoves likewiſe to dif. 
play them to fight z but effeminacy and pollution 
muſt be buried and concealed. In lighter tranſgteſ 
ſions too the penalty is meaſured by the fault, and 
the delinquents upon conviction are condemned to 
pay a certain number of horfes or cattle. Part of 
this mul accrues to the King or to the Communi. 
ty, part to him whoſe wrongs are vindicated, or to 
his next kindred. In the ſame aſſemblies are alfo 
choſen their Chiefs or Rulers, ſuch as adminiſter 
Juſtice in their villages and boroughs. To each of 
theſe are aſſigned an hundred perſons choſen from 
amongſt the populace, to accompany and afliſt him, 
men who help him at once with their authority and 
their counſel. * 

Without being armed they tranſact nothing, 
whether of public or private concernment. But ti 
' repugnant to their cuſtom for any man to uſe arms, 
before the Community has atteſted his capacity to 


weild them. Upon ſuch teſtimonial, etther one of Wl « 
the Rulers, or his father, or ſome kinſman dignity \ 
the young man in the midſt of the affembly, with « : 
ſhield and javelin. This amongſt them is the mar Wl 1 
robe, this the firſt degree of honour confered 1 6 
their youth. Before this they ſeem no more tha Ih ; 
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part of a private family, but thencefor ward part — 
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the Commonweal. The princely dignity they con- 
fer even upon ſtriplings, whoſe race is eminently no- 
ble, or whoſe fathers have done great and ſignal ſer- 
vices to the State. For about the reſt who are more 
vigorous and long ſince tried, they crowd to attend: 
Nor is it any ſhame to be ſeen amongſt the followers 
of theſe. Nay there are likewiſe degrees of followers, 
higher or lower, juſt as he whom they follow judges 
&t, Mighty too is the emulation amongſt theſe fol- 
lowers, of each to be firſt in favour with his Prince; 
mighty alſo the emulation of the Princes, to excel 
n the number and valour of followers, This is theix 
principal ſtate, this their chief force, to be at all 
times ſurrounded with a huge band of choſen young 
men, for ornament and glory in peace, for ſecurity 
and defence in war. Nor is it amongſt his own 
people only, but even from the neighbouring Com- 
munities, that any of their Princes reaps. ſo much 
renown and a name ſo great, when he ſurpaſſes in 
the number and magnanimity. of his followers. For 
ſuch are courted by Embaſſies, and diſtinguiſhed with 
preſents, and by the terror of their fame alone often 
(iſipate wars. 

ln the day of battle, tis ſcandalous to the Prince 
to be ſurpaſſed in feats, of bravery, ſcandalous to his 
followers to fail in matching the bravery of the 
Prince. But it is, infamy during life, and indelible 
reproach, to return alive from a battle: where their 
Prince was ſlain, To preſerve their Prince, to de- 
fend him, and to aſcribe to his glory all their own 
\alorous deeds, is the ſum and moſt facred part of 
their oath, The Princes fight for victory; for the 
Prince his followers fight. Many of the young no- 
bility, when their own Community comes to lan- 
Ruiſh in its vigour by long peace and inaQtivity, be- 
lake themſelves through impatience. to other — 
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which then prove to be in war. For, beſides thir 
this people cannot brook repoſe, beſides that by 
rillous adventures they more quickly blazon their 
fame, thy cannot otherwiſe than by violence and wir 
ſupport their huge train of retainers. For from the 
liberality of their Prince they demand and enjy 
that Mur horſe of theirs, with that vi&orious J. 
velin dyed in the blood of their enemies. In the 
place of pay, they are ſupplied with a daily table 
and repaſts tho groſly prepared, yet very pro- 
fuſe. For maintaining ſuch liberality and munif- 
cence a fund is furniſhed by continual wars and plun- 
der. Nor could you fo eaſily perſuade them to cul- 
tivate the ground, or to await the return of the ſea- 
ſons and produce of the year, as to provoke the foe 
and to risk wounds and death : Since ſtupid and ſpi- 
ritleſs they account it, to acquire by their ſweat 
what they can gain by their blood. 

Upon any receſs from war, they do not much at. 
tend the chaſe, Much more of their time they paß 
in indolence, reſigned to ſleep and repaſts. All the 
moſt brave, all the moſt warlike apply to nothing at 
all; but to their wives, to the ancient men, and to 
every the moſi impotent domeſtick, truſt all the care 
of their houſe, and of their lands and poſſeſſions. 
They themſelves loiter. Such is the amazing diver- 
fity of their nature, that in the ſame men is found 
fo much delight in ſloth, with ſo much enmity to 
tranquillity and repoſe. The Communities are wont, 
of their own accord and man by man, to beſtow up- 
on their Princes a certain number of beaſts, or a cer- 
tain portion of grain; a contribution which paſſes 
indeed for a mark of reverence and honour, but 
ſerves alſo to ſupply their neceſſities. They chief 
rejoice in the gifts which come from the bordering 


countries, ſuch as are ſcat not only by — 
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but in the name of the State, curious borſes, ſplen- 
did armour, rich harneſs, with collars of ſilver and 
gold. Now too they have learnt, what we have 
taught them, to receive monex. 

That none of the ſeveral people in Germany live 
together in Cities, is abundantly known 4 nay that 
amongſt them none of their dwellings are ſuffered 
to be contiguous. They inhabit apart and diſtin, 
juſt as a fountain, or a field, or a wood: happened to 
invite them to ſettle. They raiſe their villages in 
oppoſite rows, but not in our manner & ith the hou- 
ſes joined one to another. "Every man has a vacant 
ſpace quite round his own, whether for ſecurity a- 
zainſt accidents from fire, or that they want the art 
of building. With them in truth is unknown even 
the uſe of mortar and of tiles. In all their ſtructures 
they employ materials quite groſs and unhewn, void 
of faſhion and comelineſs. Some parts they beſmear 
with an earth ſo pure and reſplendent, that it reſem- 
bles painting and colours. They are likewiſe wont 
to ſcoop Caves deep in the ground, and over them 
to lay great heaps of dung. Thither they retire for 
ſhelter in the winter, and thither convey their grain: 
For by ſuch cloſe places they mollify the rigorous 
and exceſſive cold. Beſides when at any time their 
enemy invades them, he can only ravage the open 
country, but either knows not ſuch receſſes as are 
Inviible and ſubterraneous, or muſt ſuffer them to 
eſcape him, on this very account that he is uncer- 
tain where to find them. E > 

For their covering a Mantle is what they all wear, 
faltened with a claſp or, for want of it, wich a thorn. 
As far as this reaches not they are naked, and lie 
#hole days before the ſire. The moſt- wealthy are 
diſtinguiſhed: with a Veſt; not one large and flowing 
like thoſe of the Sarmatians and Parthiags, but girt 
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Cloſe about them and expreſſing the Proportion of 
every limb. They likewiſe wear the skins of ſayape 
beaſts, a dreſs which thoſe bordering upon the Rhine 
uſe without any fondneſs or delicacy,” but about 
which ſuch who live further in the country ate more 
curious, as void of all apparel introduced by com- 
merce. They chuſe certain wild beaſts, and, hay- 
ing flay'd them, diverſify their hides with many ſpots, 
as alſo with the skins of monſters from the deep, ſuch 
as are engendered in the diſtant Ocean 'and in ſeas 
unknown. Neither does the drefs of the Women 
differ from that of the Men, fave that the Women 
are ordinarily attired in linnen embroidered with 
purple, and uſe no ſleeves, ſo that all their arms are 
bare. The upper part of their breaſt is withal ex- 
poſed. Yet the laws of matrimony are ſeverely ob- 
ſerved there; nor in the whole of their manners is 
ought more praiſe-worthy than this: For they ate 
almoſt the only Barbarians contented with one wife, 
excepting, a very few amongſt them, men of dignity 
who marry divers wives, from no wantonneſs or lu- 
bricity, but courted for the luſtre of their family in- 
to many alliances. ' — - 207 007 

Io the Husband the Wife tenders no dowry, but 
the Husband to the Wife. The parents and rela- 
tions attend and declare their approbation of the Pre- 
ſents, not Preſents adapted to feminine pomp and de- 
licacy, nor ſuch as ſerve to deck the new married 
woman, but Oxen and a Horſe accoutred, and a 
Shield, with a Da and Sword. By virtue of 
theſe gifts ſhe is eſpouſed. She too on her part 
brings her husband ſome arms. This the) eſteem 
the higheſt tie, theſe the holy myſteries) and matri- 
monial Gods. That the woman may not ſuppoſe 


herſelf free from the conſiderations of fortitude - 
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fohting, or exempt from the caſualties of War, the 
very firſt ſolemnities of her wedding ſerve to warn 
her, that ſhe comes to her husband as a partner in his 
hazards and fatigues, that ſhe is to ſuffer alike with 
him, to adventure alike, during peace or during 
war, This the Oxen joined in the ſame yoke plainly 
indicate. This the Horſe ready equipped, this the 
Preſent of arms. *Tis thus ſhe muſt be content to 
lire, thus to reſign life. The arms which ſhe then 
receives ſhe muſt preſerve inviolate, and to her ſons 
reſtore the ſame, as preſents worthy of them, ſuch 
25 their wives may again receive, and till refign to 
her grand-children. . | 

They therfore live in a ſtate of chaſtity well ſecur- 
ed, corrupted by no ſeducing ſhews and public di- 
verſions, by no irritations from banqueting. Of 
learning and of any ſecret intercourſe by letters they 
are all equally ignorant, men and women. Amongſt 
a people ſo numerous: adultery is exceeding rare, a 
crime inſtantly puniſhed, and the 2628 left to 
be inflicted by the husband. He, having cut off her 
hair, expells her from his houſe naked, in preſence 
of her kindred, and purſues her with ſtripes through; 
out the village. For, to a woman who has proſti- 
tuted her perſon, no pardon is ever granted. How- 
ever beautiful ſhe be, however young, however a- 
bounding in wealth, a husband ſhe can never find. 
In truth, no body turns vices into mirth there, nor 


is the practice of corrupting and of yielding to cor- 


ruption, called the cuſtom of the age. Better ſtill 
do thoſe Communities in which none but Virgins 
marry, and where to a ſingle marriage all their views 
and inclinations are at once confined. Thus, as they 
hare but one body and one life, they take but one 
husband, that beyond him they may have no thought, 
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no further wiſhes, nor love him only as their Hul. 
band but as their Marriage. To reſtrain generatia 
and the increaſe of children, is eſteemed an abomim 
ble Gn, as alfo to kill infants newly born. And mar 
powerful with them are good manners, than vit 
other people are good Laws. 3 att 

In all their houſes the children are reared nakel 
and naſty, and thus grow into thoſe limbs, into tha 
bulk which with marvel we behold. They ar al 
nouriſhed with the milk - of- their own mothers, and 
neyer ſurrendered to hand-maids and nurſes, The 
Lord you cannot diſcern from the Slave by, any fy- 
perior delicacy in rearing. Amongſt the ſame cattle 
they promiſcuouſly live, upon the ſame ground they 
without diſtinction lie, till at a proper age the fre- 
born are parted from the reſt, and their-brayery te- 
commend them to notice. Slow and late do the 
young Men come to the uſe of Women, 80d thu 
very long preſerye the vigour of youth. Neither i 
the Virgins haſtened to wed. They muſt both have 
the ſame ſprightly youth, the like ſtature; and mar- 
ry when equal and able-bodied, Thus the robuſnels 
of the parents is inherited by the children. | Children 
are holden in the ſame eſtimation with their Mother 
Brother, as with their Father. Some hold this the 
of blood to be moſt inviolable and binding, and in 
receiving of hoſtages, ſuch pledges are moſt conlicer- 
ed and claimed, as they who at once poſleſs altections 
the moſt unalienable, and the moſt diffuſe ioterelt in 
their family. To every Man, however, bis own chil 
dren are heirs and ſucceſſors: Wills they male none: 
For want of children his gext akin inherits his on 
Brothers, thoſe of his Father, or thoſe of his Mother. 
To ancient Men the more they abound in deſcen- 
dents, in relations and affinities, ſo: much _—_— 
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your and reverence accrues. From being childleſg 
no advantage or eſtimation is derived... | 

all the enmities of your houſe, whether of your 
Father or of your Kindred, you muſt neceſſarily a, 
dopt; as well as all their friendſhips. , Neither are 
ſuch enmit ies unappeaſable and permanent: Since 
even for ſo great à crime as homicide compenſation 
js made by a fixt number of ſheep, and cattle, and by 
ir the whole family is-pacified to content. A tem- 
pet this wholeſome to the State; becauſe to a free 
nation animoſities and faction are always more me- 
nacing and perillous. In ſocial feaſts and deeds of 
hoſpitality no nation upon earth was ever more libe- 
ral and abounding. To refuſe admitting under your 
roof any man whatſoeyer, is held wicked and inhu- 
man, Every. man receives every comer- and treats 
bim with repaſts as large as his ability can; poſſibly 
furniſh, When the whole ſtock is confumed, he 
who had treated ſo hoſpitably guides and accompa - 
nies his gueſt to a' new ſcene of hoſpitality, and both 


proceed to the next houſe, tho neither of them in- 


lited, Nor avails it that they were not; They are 
there received with the ſame irankneſs and humanity. 
Between a ſtranger and an acquaintance, in diſpenſ- 
ing the rules and benefits of hoſpitality, no difference 
s made. Upon your departure, if you ask any 
thing, tis the euſtom to grant it, and with the ſame 
facility they ask of you. In gifts they delight, but 
neither claim merit from what they give, nor own 
any obligat ion for what they receive. - Their manner 
of entertaining their gueſts is familiar and kind. 
The moment they riſe from ſleep, which they: gene- 
rally prolong till late in the day, they bathe, moſt 
frequently in warm water, as in a country Where the 
Wiater is very long and ſevere, From bathing ey 
| t 
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fit down to meat, every man apart, upon a particy. 
lar ſeat, and at a ſeparate table. They then proceed 
to their affairs, all in arms, as in arms they no le 
frequently go to banquet. To continue drinking 
night and day without intermiſſion, is a reproach to 
no man. Frequent then are their broils, as uſual 
amongſt men intoxicated with liquor; and ſuch brojls 
rarely termitate in angry words, but for the mof 
part in maimings and ſlaughter. Moreover in theſe 
their Eeaſts they generally deliberate about reconcil. 
ing parties at enmity, about forming affinities, chuſ- 
ing of Princes, and finally about peace and war, For 
they judge, that at no ſeaſon is the ſoul more open 
to thoughts that are artleſs and upright, or more 
fired with ſuch as are great and bold. This people; 
of themſelves no wiſe ſubtle or politic, from the free- I 
dom of the place and occaſion acquire ill more frank- 
neſs to diſcloſe the moſt ſecret motions and purpoſes 
of their hearts. When therefore the minds of all 
have been once laid open and declared, on' the day 
following the feveral ſentiments are reviſed and can- 
vaſſed ; and to both conjunctures of time due regard 
js had. They conſult when they know not how to 
Om they determine when they cannot mil 
whey 2 514 75 to oth lo enen RT 
For their drink they draw ea liquor from barley 
or other grain, and ferment the ſame ſo as to make 
it reſemble Wine. Nay, they who dwell upon the 
bank of the Rhine deal in Wine. Their food is very 
limple, wild Fruit, freſn Veniſon, or coagulated 
Milk. They baniſh hunger without formality, with- 
out curious dreſſing and curious fare. 'Inextinguilh- 
ing thirſt they uſe not equal temperance. If you 
will but humour their exceſs in drinking, and ſup- 
ply them with as much as they covet, it E 
l fe 
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eſz eaſy to vanquiſh them by vices than by arms. Of 
public diverſſons they have but one ſort, and in all. 
their meetings the ſame is ſtill exhibited. Young 
men, ſuch as make it their paſtime, fling themſelves 
naked and dance amongſt ſharp ſwords and the deadly 
ints of javelins. From habit they acquire their 
«kill, and from their skill a graceful manner; yet 
from hence draw no gain or hire: though this ad- 
venturous gayety has its reward, namely that of 


W plezting the ſpetators. 


What is marvellous, playing at Dice is one of 
their moſt ſerious employments, and even ſober they 
are gameſters: nay ſo deſperately do they venture 
upon the chance of winning or loſing, that when 
their whole ſubſtance is played away, they ſtake their 
Liberty and their Perſons upon one and the laſt 
throw. The loſer goes calmly into voluntary bon- 
dage. However younger he be, however ſtronger, 
he tamely ſuffers himſelf to be bound and fold by 
the winner. Such is their perſeverance in an evil 
courſe : They themſelves call it honour. © Slaves of 
this claſs they exchange away in commerce, to free 
themſelves too from the ſhame of ſuch a victory. Of 
their other ſlaves they make not ſuch uſe as we do 
of ours, by diſtributing amongſt them the ſeveral 
offices and employments of the family. Each of 
them has a dwelling of his own, each a houſhold to 
govern, His Lord uſes him like a Tenant, and ob- 
liges him to pay a quantity of grain, or of cattle, or 
of cloth. - Thus far only the ſubſerviency of the ſlave 
extends, All the other duties in a family, not the 
Slaves, but the Wives and Children diſcharge. To 
inflict ſtripes upon a ſlave, or to put him in chains, 
or to doom him to ſevere labour, are things rarelß 
ren, To kill them they ſometimes are wont, not 
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through correftion or government, but in heat and 
rage, as they would an enemy, fave that no yenge- 
ance or penalty follows. The Freedmen very lite 
ſurpaſs the Slaves, rarely are of moment in the 
houſe, in the Community never, excepting only ſach 
nations where arbitrary dominion prevails. For there 
they bear higher ſway than the freeborn, nay higher 
than the Nobles. In other countries the- inferigr 
condition of freedmen is a proof of public liberty, 
To the practice of uſury and of increaſing money 
by intereſt, they are ſtrangers 3 and hence is found 
a better guard againſt it, than if it were forbidden, 
They ſhift from land to land, and, till appropriating 
a portion ſuitable to the number of hands for manur- 
ing, anon parcel out the whole amongſt particulars 
according to the condition and quality of each, As 
the plains are very ſpacious, the allotments are cafiy 
aſſigned. Every year they change, and cultivate : 
freſh ſoil; yet ſtill there is ground to ſpare, For 
they ſtrive not to beſtow labour proportionable to the 
fertility and compaſs of their lands, by planting Or- 
chards, by incloſing Meadows, by watering Gar- 
dens. From the earth Corn only is exatted,: Hence 
they quarter, not the year into- ſo many Seaſons 
Wiater, Spring and Summer they underſtand, and 
for each have proper appellations., Of the name and 
bleſſings of Autuma they are equally ignorant. - - 
In performing their Funerals they ſhew no ſlate or 
vain glory. This only is carefully obſerved, that 
with the coarſes of their ſignal men certain woods be 
burned. Upon the funeral pile they accumulate net 
ther apparel nor perfumes. Into the fire ate always 
thrown the arms of the dead, and ſometimes his 
borſe, With -ſods of earth only the Sepulchre is 
raiſed. The pomp of tedious and'elaborate monu- 
meats they contemn, as things grievous to the x 
«t ceaſed. 
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ciſcd, Tears and wailings they ſoon diſmiſs : Their 
efition and woe they long retain. In Women tis 
weten Fed to bewail their loſs, in Men to 
er eee ee e e 
"This is what in general we have learnt of the ori- 
inal and cuſtoms of the whole people of Getmany. 
ſhall now deduce the inſtitutions and uſages of the 
ſeveral People, as far as they vary one from another, 
a5 alſo an acconnt of what nations from thence re- 
moved to ſettle themfelves in Gaul. That the Gauls 
vere in times paſt more puifſant and formidable, is 
related by the Prince of Authors, the deified ful 3 
and hence *tis le that they too have paſſed into 
Germany. For what a ſmall obſtacle muſt be a ri- 
ver to reſtrain any nation, as each grew more po- 
tent, from ſeizing or changing habitations, when as 
yet all habitations were common, 'and not parted or 
appropriated by the founding and terror of Monar- 
chies? The Region therefore between the Hercynian 
Foreſt and the Rivers Mœnus and Rhine, was occu- 
= by the Helvetians, as was that beyond it by the 
ians, both nations of Gaul, There ſtill remains 
a place called Boiemum, which denotes the primitive 
name and antiquity of the country, although the in- 
habitants have ben changed. But whether the Ara- 
viſcans are derived from the Ofians, a nation of Ger- 
mans paſſing into Pannonia, or the Ofians from the 
Araviſcans Faris from thence into Germany, is 
a matter undecided; fince they both ſtill nfe the lan- 
guage, the fame cuſtoms and the ſame laws. For, 
as of old they lived alike poor and alike free, equal 
proved the evils and advantages on each fide the ri- 
ver, and common to both people. The Treverians 
and Nervians aſpire paſſionately to the reputation of. 
being deſcended from the Germans, ſince by the 
glory of this original they would eſcape all imputa- 
Ve, %% Te tion 
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nacy. Such as dwell upon the bank of the Rhine, 
the Vangiones, the Tribocians, and the Nemetes, 


reſt of the Germans. n 22 4 
Of all theſe Nations the Batavians are the moſt 
ſignal in bravery, They inhabit, not much territory 
upon the Rhine, but poſſeſs an Iſland in it. They 
were formerly part of the Cattans, and by means of 
feuds at home removed to theſe dwellings; whence 
they might become a portion of the Roman Empire. 
With them this. honour ſtill remains, as alſo the me- 
morials of their ancient aſſociation with us: For 
they are not under the contempt of paying tribute, 
nor ſubject to be ſqueezed by the farmers of the te- 
venue. Free from all impoſitions and.) payments, 
and only ſet apart for the purpoſes. of fighting, they 
are reſerved wholly for the wars, in the ſame man- 
ner as a Magazine of weapons and armour. Under 
the ſame degree of homage. are the Nation of the 
Mattiacians. .. For ſuch is the might and greatneſs of 
the Roman People, as to have carried the awe and 
eſteem of their Empire beyond the Rhine and. the 
ancient boundaries. Thus the Mattiscians living 
upon the oppoſite banks enjoy à ſettlement and li- 
mits of their own, yet in ſpirit and inclination are 
attached to us; in other things reſembling the Bs. 
rayians, ſave that as they (ill breathe their griginal 
| air, 
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ir, till poſſeſs their primitive ſoil, they are thence 
inſpired with -ſuperiour vigour and keenneſs. A- 
mongſt the People of Germany I would not reckon 
thoſe who occupy the Lands which are under deci- 
mation, though they be ſuch as dwell beyond the: 
Rhine and the Danube. By ſeveral worthleſs 
and vagabond Gauls, and ſuch as poverty rendered 
daring, that Region was ſeized as one belonging to 
no certain poſſeſſor: Afterwards it became a skirt of 
the Empire and part of a Province, upon the en- 
largement of our bounds and the extending of our gar- 
tiſons and frontier. | E 
Beyond theſe are the Cattans whoſe territories be- 
gin at the Hereynian Foreſt, and conſiſt now of ſuch 
wide and marſhy plains, as thoſe of the other Com- 
munities contained within the vaſt compaſs of Ger- 
many, but produce ranges of hills, ſuch as run lofty 
and contigious for a long tract, then by degrees ſink 
and decay. * Moreover the Hercynian Foreſt attends 
for a while its native Cattans then ſuddenly forſakes 
them. This People are diſtinguiſhed with bodies 
more hard and. robuſt, compact limbs, ſtern counte. 
nances, and greater vigour of ſpirit. ' For Germans, 
they are men of much ſence and addreſs. They dig- 
nify choſen men, liſten to ſuch as are ſet over them, 
know how to- preſerve their poſt, to diſcern occa- 
hons, to rebate their own - ardour and impatience, 
how to employ the day, how to entrench themſclyes 
by night, They account fortune amongſt things ſlip- 
per) and uncertain, but bravery amongſt ſuch as are 
never-failing and ſecure 3 and, what is exceeding rare 
nor ever to be learnt but by a” wholeſome courſe of 
diſcipline, in the conduct of the General they repoſe 
more aſſurance than in the ſtrength! of the army. 
Their whole forces conſiſt of foot, who beſides their 
ums carry likewiſe: inſtruments of iron and their pro- 
Vor. IV. Tt 2 viſions. 
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viſions. You may ſee other Germans proceed equip: 
ped to battle, but the Cattans ſo as to conduct a war, 
They rarely venture upon excurſions or caſual en. 
counters. It is in truth peculiar to cavalry, ſudden. 
ly to conquer, or fuddenly to fly.” Such haſte and 
velocity rather reſembles fear. Patience and delibe- 
ration are more akin to intrepidity. | 

| Moreover a cuſtom, practiſed indeed in other na. 
tions of Germany, yet very rarely and confined only 
to particuiars more daring than the reſt, prerails 
amongſt the Cattans by univerſal conſent. As foon 
as they artive to maturity of years, they let their 
hair and beards continue to grow, nor till they haye 
ſlain an enemy do they ever lay aſide this form of 
countenance by yow facred to valour. Over the 
blood and ſpoil of a foe they make bare their face, 
They alledge, that they have now acquitted themſelves 
of the debt and duty contracted by their birth, and 
rendered themſelves worthy of their country, worthy 
of their parents. Upon the ſpiritleſs, cowardly and un- 
warlike,ſuch deformity of viſage ſtill remains. All the 
moſt brave likewiſe wear an iron ring (a mark of 
great diſhonour this in that Nation) and retain it a 
a chain, till — killing an enemy they become releaſ- 
ed. Many of the Cattans delight always to bear 
this terrible aſpeft, and, when grown white through 
age, become awful and conſpicuous by ſuch marks 
both to the enemy and their own coun y 
them in all engagements the firſt aſſault is made: Of 
them the front of the battle is always compoſed, as 
mea who in their looks are ſingular and tremendous. 


grimneſs and horror of their countenance. They 
have no houſe to inhabit, no land to cultivate, not 
any domeſtic charge or care. With whomſoever they 
come to ſojourn, by him they are maintained, al- 


- 
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For even during peace they abate nothing in the 
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gays very prodigal of the ſubſtance of others, al- 
 cfoifing 


what is their own, till the feebleneſs 


of old age overtakes them, and renders them une- 


qual to the efforts of ſuch rigid bravery. 

Next to the Cattans dwell the Uſipians and Tenc- 
terians, upon the Rhine now running in a channel 
uniform and certain, ſuch as ſuffices for a boundary. 
The Tencterians, beſides their wonted glory in war, 
ſurpaſs in the ſervice and diſcipline of their cavalry. 
Nor do the Cattans derive higher applauſe from 
their foot than the Tencterians from their horſe. 
duch was the order eſtabliſhed by their forefarhers, 
and what their poſterity ſtill purſue. From ridin 
and exercifing of horſes their children borrow th 
peſtimes, in this exerciſe the young men find matter 
for emulating one another, and in this the old men 
take pleaſure to perſevere. Horſes are by the father 
bequeathed as part of his houſhold and family, horſes 
are conveyed amongſt the rights of ſucceſſion, and 
x ſuch the ſon receives them, but not the eldeſt ſon, 
like other effects, by priority of birth, but he who 
happens to be fignal in boldneſs and ſuperiour in 
war 


Contiguous to the Tencterians formerly dwelt the 
Brufterians, in whoſe room tis ſaid the Chamavians 
and Angrivarians are now ſettled, they who expulſ- 
ed and almoſt extirpated the Bructerians with the 
concurrence of the neighbouring nations, whether 
in deteſtation of their a or allured by the 
love of ſpoil; or through the favour of the 
Cods towards us Romans. in truth even 
vouchſafed to 
ln it there fell above · ſixty 


thouſand ſouls, without 


a blow ſtruck by the Romans, but, what is a cir- 


cumſtance ſtill more glorious, fell to furniſh _ 
Nn * wit 


gratify us with the fight of the battle. 
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with a ſpeQacle of joy and recreation. May the Go 
continue and perpetuate among. theſe nations, i 
not any love for us, yet by all means this their ai 
moſity and hate towards each other: Since whilh 
the deſtiny of the Empire thus urges it, fortune can. 
not more ſignally befriend us than in ſowing ſri 
amongſt our foes, - | » bas 4 
The Angrivarians and Chamavians are encloſed 
behind by the Dulgibinians and Chaſuarians, and 
by other nations not ſo much noted: before, the 
Friſians face them. The country of Frifia is divided! 
into two, called the greater and leſſer, according to 
the meaſure of their ſtrength. Both nations ſtretch 
along the Rhine quite to the Ocean, and ſurround 
vaſt lakes ſuch as once have borne Roman Fleet, 
We have moreover even ventured out from thence 
into the Ocean, and upon its coaſts common fame 
has reported the Pillars of Hercules to be (till ſtand- 
ing.: whether-it be that Hercules ever viſited theſe 
parts, or that to his renowned name we are wont to 
aſcribe whatever is grand and glorious eyery where, 
Neither did Druſus who made the attempt, waht 
boldneſs to purſue it: but the roughneſs of the O. 
cean withſtood him, nor would ſuffer diſcoveries to 
be made about itſelf no more than about Hercules 
Thenceforward the enterprize was dropped: Nay 
more pious and reverential it ſeemed, to believe the 
marvellous feats of the Gods than to know and to 
prove them. „ enen 10 oil 
Hitherto I have been deſcribing German towards 
the Weſt. Io the Northward it winds away with an 
immenſe compaſs. And firſt of all occurs the Nation o 
the Chaucians, who though they begin immediately at 
the confines of the Friſians, and occupy! part of the 
ſhore, extend ſo far as to border upon al the ſeveral 
people whom I have already recounted, till at 1 
J 
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yy a circuit they reach quite round the boundaries of 
he Cattans, a Region ſo vaſt the Chaucians do not 

only poſſeſs but fill; a people of all the Germans the 

noſt noble, ſuch as would rather maintain their 

andeur by juſtice than violence. They live in re- 

ſe, retired” from broils abroad, void of avidity to 

xofſeſs more, free from a ſpirit of domineering over 

thers. They provoke no wars, they ravage no 

ountries, they purſue no plunder. Of their bravery 

nd power the chief evidence ariſes from hence, that, 

ithout wronging or oppreſſing others, they are 

ome to be ſuperior to all. Yet they are all ready 

0 arm, and if an exigency require, armies are pre- 
atly raiſed, powerful and abounding as they are in 

nen and horſes 3 and even when they are quiet and 

heir weapons laid aſide, their credit and name con- 
inue equally. high. LOH Sense 

Along the ſide of the Chaucians and Cattans dwell 
the Cheruſcans, a people who finding no enemy to 
rouſe them, were enfeebled by a peace over laſting 
and uniform, but ſuch as they failed not to nouriſh. 
A conduct which proved more pleaſing than ſecure; 
nce treacherous” is that repoſe which you enjoy a- 
mongſt neighbours that are very powerful and very 
fond of rule and maſterſhip. When recourſe is once 
ad to the ſword, modeſty - and fair dealing will be 
ninly pleaded hy the weaker z names theſe which are 
aways aſſumed by the ſtronger. Thus the Cheruſ- 
ns, they who formerly bore the character of Good 
d Upright, are now called Cowards and Fools, and 
the fortune of the Cattans who ſubdued them, grew 
Immediately. to be Wiſdom, In the ruin of the 
Cheruſcans the Foſians alſo their neighbours were in- 
'olved, and in their calamities bore an equal ſhare, 
tough in their proſperity chey had been weaker and 
& conſid ere... % of * 
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la the ſame winding tract of Germany live the 
Cimbrians cloſe to the Ocean, a Community ng; 
very ſmall, but great in fame. Nay of their ancient 
renown many and extenſive are the traces and moni 
ments ſtill remaining, even their entrenchments ur 
on either ſhore, ſo vaſt in compaſs that from then 
you may even now meaſure the greatneſs and nume 
rous bands of that people, and aſſent to the accour 
of an army fo mighty. It was on the fix hunde 
and fortieth year of Rome, when of the arms of th 
Cimbrians the firſt mention was made, during tt 
Conſulſhip of Cæcilius Metellas and Fami ins Cark 
If from that time we count to the ſecond Confulſti 
of the Emperor Trajan, the interval comprehend 
near two hundred and ten years, fo long have 
been conquering Germany. In a courſe of time 
vaſt between theſe two periods, many have been t 
blows and diſaſters ſuffered on each fide. In trut! 
neither from the Samnites, nor from the Carthagh 
nians, nor from both Spains, nor from all the Ne 
tions of Gaul have we received more frequent check 
and alarms; nor even from the Parthians: Fc 
more vigorous and invincible is the Liberty of ti 
Germans than the Monarchy of the Arſacides. It 
deed aw hat has the power of the Eaſt to alledge to of 
diſhonour, but the fall of Craſus, that power wie 
was itſelf overthrown and abaſed by Vmidiu, w 
the loſs of the great King Parorus bereſt of his life 
But by the Germans the Roman People have bed 
bereft of. five Armies all commanded: by Conſuls; 
the Germans the Commanders of theſe Armies, C 
bo, Caſſins, and Seaurws Auvelins, and Servilins C. 
Pio, as alfo Marcus Aavulins, were all routed or taked 
By. the Germans even the Aug usb us was be 
reft of Varus and three Legions, Nor without dil 
culty and loſs of men were they defeated by — i 
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Marius in Italy, or by the deified Julius in Gaul, or 
by Druſus or Tiberius or Germanicus in their native 
territories. Soon after, the mighty menaces of Ca- 
ligula againſt them ended in mockery and deriſion. 
Thenceforward they continued quiet, till taking ad- 
vantage of our domeſtic div iſioa and civil wars, they 
formed and ſeized the winter entrenchments of the 
Legions, and aimed at the dominion of Gaul; from 
whence they were once more expulſed, and in the 
times preceding the preſent we gained a triumph over 
them rather than à victory. N 

IJ muſt now proceed to ſpeak of the Suevians, who 
are not, like the Cattans and Tencterians, compre- 
hended in a ſingle People, but divided into ſeveral 
Nations all bearing diſtinct names, tho in general 
they are .intitled Suevians, and occupy the larger 
ſhare of Germany. This People are remarkable for 
a peculiar cuſtom, that of twiſting their hair and 
binding it up in a knot. - Tis thus the Suevians are 
diſtinguiſhed from the other Germans, thus the free 
Suevians from their ſlaves. In the other Nations, 
whether from alliance of blood with the Suevians, 
or, as is uſual, from imitation, this practice js alſo 
found, yet rarely, and never exceeds the years of 
youth. Ihe Suevians even when their hair is white 
through age, continue to raiſe it backwards in a man- 
der ſtern and ſtaring, and often tie it upon the top of 
their head only. That of their Princes is more ac- 
curately diſpoſed, and ſo far they ſtudy to appear a- 
greeable and comely, but without any culpable in- 
tention. For by it they mean not to make love or 
to incite it: They thus dreſs when proceeding. to 
war, and deck their heads ſo as to add to their 
teighth and terror in the eyes of the ene. 
Of all the Suevians the Semnones recount them- 
ſelves to be the moſt ancient and moſt noble, The 
Vol. IV. uu belief 
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belief of their, antiquity is confirmed by religiay 
myſteries. At a. ſtated, time of the year, all the {6 
veral people de ſceuded from the:ſame ſtock, affemble 
by their deputies. in a woad confecrait d by the ido- 
latries af their forefsthers and by ſuperſtitious ame i 
times, of old. There hy publicly facrificing a May 
they begin the. horrible ſolemnity of their birbaray 
worſhip. To this Grove another. furt of reverence. i 
alſo paid. Na one enters it otherwiſe; than bound 
with ligatures, thenge profeſſing his ſubordinatios 
and meanneſs, and the power of the Deity: ther, 
If he fall down, he is nat permitted to viſe ot be tail 
ed, but grovels along upon the ground. And of all 
their ſuperſtition this is the drift and tendency; that 
from this place the Nat ion drew: their original, that 
kere God; the ſupreme Governor of the world, ie- 
fides, and that all things elfe_whatſoever.areſubjett 
to him and hound to obcy.him. ' The potent condi- 
tion of the Semnones/ has inertaſed their influence 
and authority, as they. inhabit. an hundred tuns; 
and from the largeneſs of their Community it eames, 
at they hold. themſelves . for the head of the Sue- 
vians, | | 
What on the contrary ennobles the Eangobards is 
the ſmallneſs of: their-number, for. that. they, who 
are ſurrounded, with very many, and very powerful 
Nations, derive their ſecurity from no jouF 
nefs or plying; bur, from the dint of battle and. ad- 
venturous deeds. There follow - ig. order. the Reu- 
dignians, and Aviones, aud Angles, and Variniang, 
and Endoſts, and Suardones and Nuithones, all de- 
fended by Rivers or Foreſts. Nor in one of theſe 
Natic ns does ought remarkable occur, only that they 
univerſally join in the worſhip. of Hert ham, that is 
to ſay, the Mother Earth. Her they believe to in- 
terpoſe in the affairs of Men, and to viſit Countries. 
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n an Ifland of the Ocean ſtands the Wood Caſtum 
in it is a Chariot dedicated to the Goddeſs, covered 
deer with a curtain, and permitted to be touched by 
done but the Prieſt. Whenever the Goddeſs enters 
fhis her holy Vehicle, he perceives her, and with 
profound veneration attends the motion of the Qha- 
riot, which is always drawn by yoked Cows; Theg 
tis that days of- rejoicing always enſue, and in al 
places whatſoever which ſhe deſcends to honour wit 
1 viſit and her company; Feaſts and Recreation a- 
bound. They go not to war 3 they touch no arms z 
fat laid up is every hoſtile weapon; Peace and re- 
poſe are then only known, then only beloved, tiſſ᷑ to 
the Temple the ſame Prieſt reconducts the Goddeſs 
when well tired with the converſation of mortal be- 
ugs. Anon the Chariot is waſhed and purified in a 
= lake, as alſo the curtains, nay. the Deity her- 
ſelf too, if you chuſe to believe it. In this office tis 
faves who miniſter, and they are forthwith doomed 
to be ſwallowed up in the ſame lake. Hence ll men 
are poſſeſſed with myſterious terror, as well as with a 
holy ignorance what that muſt be which none ſee but 
ſuch as are immediately to periſh. Moreover this 
quarter of the Suevians ſtretches to the middle bf 
Germany. ode, alin} oo dun rag 
The Community next adjoining is that of the 
Hermondurians (that I may now follow the coutſe 
of the Danube, as/a little before I did that of the 
Rhine) a People this faithful to the Romans. 80 
that to them alone of all the Germans commerce is 
mitted, not barely upon the bank of the Rhine, 
t more extenſively, and even in that glorious Co- 
looy in the Province of Rhetia. They travel evety 
where at their own diſcretion: and without a guard ; 
and when to other Nations we ſhew no more than 


our arms and * to this People we throw . 
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open our houſes and dwellings, as to men who hays 
no longing to poſſeſs them. In the territories of the WM cl 
Hermondurians rifes the Elbe, a river very famous u 
and formerly well known to us; at preſent we only N m. 
heat it named. en een een 
Cloſe by the Hermondurians reſide the Nariſenm 
and next to them the Marcomanians and Quadians, 
Amongſt theſe the Marcomanians are moſt ſignal in 
force and renown 5 nay their habitation itſelf they 
acquired by their bravery, as from thence they 
formerly expulſed the Boians. ' Nor do the -Natif- 
cans or Quadians degenerate in ſpirit. Now this is 
as it were the frontier of Germany, as far as Ger- 
many is waſhed by the Danube. To the times with. 
in our memory the Marcomanians and Quadians were 
governed by Kings, who were natives of their own, 
deſcended from the noble line of Afaroboduw and 
Tudrus. At preſent they are even ſubject to ſuch as 
are foreigners. But the whole ſtrength and ſway of 
their Kings is derived from the authority of the Ro- 
mans, From our arms they rarely receive any aid, 
from our money very frequentiixg. 
Nor leſs powerful are the ſeveral people beyond 
them, namely the Marſignians, the Gothinians, the 
Ofians and the Burians, who altogether encloſe the 
Marcomanians and Quadians behind. Of thoſe the 
Marſignians and the Burians in ſpeech and dreſs re- 
ſemble the Suevians. From the Gallic language 
ſpoken by the Gothinians, and from that of Fan- 
nonia by the Ofians, it is manifeſt that neither of 
theſe people are Germans, as it is alſo from their 
bearing to pay tribute. Upon them as upon aliens 
their tribute is impoſed, partly by the Sarmatians, 


partly by the Quadians. The Gothinians to heigh: | 
ren their diſgrace, are forced to labour in the iron. 
mines, By all theſe ſeyeral nations but little ou 
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country is poſſeſſed : They are ſeated amongſt fo- 
reſts, and upon the ridges and declivities of moun- 
tains.” For, Suevia is parted by a contiuual ridge of 
mountains, beyond which live many diſtin Nati- 
ons. Of theſe the Lygians are moſt numerous and 
extenſive, and ſpread into ſeveral Communities, 
Twill ſuffice to mention the moſt puifſant, even the 
Arians, Helvicones, Manimians, Elyſians and Na- 
batvalians. Amongſt the Naharvalians is ſhewn a 


Grove ſacred to devotion extremely ancient, Over 
it a Prieſt preſides apparelled like a Woman; but 


according to the explication of the Romans, tis Caſ- 


tr and Pollux who are- here worſhipped. This Di- 


rinity is named Ales. There are indeed no images 
here, no traces of an extraneous ſuperſtition : Yet 
their devotion is addreſſed to young Men and to Bro- 
thers. + Now the Arians, beſides their forces, in 
which they ſurpaſs the ſeveral Nations juſt recount- 
ech are in their perſons ſtern and truculent, and even 
humour and improve their natural grimneſs and fe- 
rocity by art and time. They wear black ſhields, 
their - bodies are painted black, they chuſe dark 
nights for engaging in battle, and by the very awe 


and ghaſtly hue of their army, ſtrike the enemy with 


dread, as none can bear this their aſpect fo ſurprizing 
and as it were quite infernal. For, in all battles the 
eyes are vanquiſhed firſt. Beyond the Lygians dwell 
the Gothones under the Rule of a King, and thence 
held in ſubjection ſomewhat ſtricter than the other 
German Nations, yet not ſo ſtrict as to extinguiſh all 
their liberty. LT adjoining are the Rugi- 
ans and Lemovians upon the coaſt of the Ocean, and 
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Next occur the Communitics of the Saignes, f. 
tuated in the Ocean itſelf, and beſides their ſtrength 
in men and arms, very powerful at fea, .. The forn 
of their veſſels. varies thus far from ours, that they 
have prows at cach end, ſo as to be always ready u #: 
row to ſhore; without turning ; nor are they moet 
hy fails, nor on their ſides haye beaches. of oars pls 
ced, but the rowers ply here and there in gil part 
oft | ſhip alike, as in ſome rivers 18 done, and Change 
their oars from place to bac, uſt as they ſhiſt then 
courſe hither or thither, To wealth alſo, among 
them, great yeneration. is paid, and thenge a fangt 
ruler goyerns them, without all reſtriction of power, 
and xaging yptmited obedience; Neither here, as 
amongſt other Nations of Germany, are arms uſed 
indifferently by all, but ſhut up and warded under 
the care of a particular keeper, who in truth too is 
always a Slave; Since from all-ſuddeninyaGonsand 

ttacks from their foes the Ocean protects them; 
Beſides that armed bands, when hey ae pet en- 
loyed, grow eaſily debauched and tymaltuous, The 
ruth is, it ſuits not the intereſt of an, arbitzary 
Prince, to truſt the care and power of arms either 
with a Nobleman or with a Freeman, or indeed with 
0 048 above the condition of a Slave. 
5 food the Suiones is another ſea, one, very; hear) 
and almoſt void of agitation 3 and by it the whole 
obe is den e be bounded and invironed, for 
that the Fes ion of the fun, after his ſettings con- 
tiuues till his riſing, fo bright as to. darken the Rar, 
To this popular opinion has added, that the tumult 

llo 0 his emerging from the ſea is heard, that 
rms divine are then ſeen, as likewiſe the rays about 
Hi * Ooly thus far een limits of 
ture, 1 pon the right 
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what fame ſays be true. 
of the Suefian ſea the ſtyan Nations 1. 
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vho. uſe the ſame: cuſtoms and attire wirh the Sue: 
fans 3 their language more reſembles: that of Bei- 
in. They worſhip the Mother of the Gods. 4s 
the CharaQeriſtic of their national: Superſtition, they 
wear the Images of wild boars. This alone ſervgs 
them for arms, this, is the ſafeguard af all, and by 
this every worſhipper of the Goddeſs is ſecured evea 
zmidſt his ſoes. Rare amongſt them is the uſe of 
weapons, of: Iron, but frequent that of Clubs. IU 
producing of grain and the other fruits of the cart 
they labour with more aſſiduity and patience than 
ditable to the- uſual lazineſs of Getmans. Nay they 
even ſearch the deep, and of all the teſt are the o 
people who: gather Amber, They call it Glafing, 
ind it amongſt the ſhallows and upon the very ſhores 
But, according to the ordinary ineurioſity and igne- 
rance of Barbarians; they have neither learnt, nor de 
they enquire, what is its nature, or from what cauſe 
it is produced. In truth it lay long neglected a- 
mongſt the other groſs difeharges of the ſea, till 
from our luxury it gained a name and value. To 
themſelves it is of no uſe: They gather it rough 
they expoſe. it in pieces coarſe and unpoliſhed, and 
for it receive a price with wonder. You would 
hovever canceive it to be a liquor iſſuing from trees 
for that in the tranſparent ſubſtance are often ſen 
birds and other animals, ſuch as at firſt ſtuck in the 
ſoft Gum, and by it, as it hardned, became quite 
encloſed, I am apt to believe that; as in the receſſes 
of the Eaſt are Woods and rr 
frankincenſe and halms, ſo in the Iſles and Cont 

nent of the Weſt ſuch gums are extracted by the 
force and proximity of the ſun, at firſt liquid and 
lowing into the next ſea, then throun by winds and 
ares upon the oppoſite, ſhore. If you try the na- 
ure of Amber by the application of fire, it . 

Ee 
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like a torch and feeds a ec and unctuous flame ye. 
ry high ſcented; and preſently becomes glutinous like 
pitch or roſi n. 18 
Upon the Suiones border the people Sitones, and, 
agreeing with them in all other things, differ from 
them in one, that here the Sovereignty is exerciſed 
by a Woman, So notoriouſly 'do they degenerate 
not only ſcom a ſtate of Liberty, but even below x 
ſtate of Bondage. Here end the territories of the 
Sucvians. Whether amongſt the Sarmatians or the 
Germans I 'ought to account the Peucinians, the 
Venedians, and the Fennians, is what I cannot de- 
termine, though the Peucinians, whom ſome call 
Baſtarnians, ſpeak the ſame language with the Ger- 
mans, uſe the ſame attire, build like them, and live 
like them, in that dirtineſs and floth ſo common to 
all. Somewhat they are corrupted into' the faſhion 
of the Sarmatians by the intermarriages of the prin- 
cipal ſort with that Nation: From whence'the ve. 
nedians have derived very many of their cuſtoms and 
a great reſemblance, For they are continually tra- 
verſing and infeſting with robberies all the foreſts and 
mountains lying between the Peucinians and Fen- 
nians. Yet they are rather reckoned amongſt the 
Germans, for that they have fixt houſes, and carry 
ſhields, and prefer travelling on foot, and excell in 
ſwiftneſs. Uſages theſe all widely differing from 
thoſe of the Sarmatians, who live on horſeback and 
dwell in waggons; + 0000 $3 
In wonderful ſavageneſs/live the Nation. of the 
Fennians, and in beaſtly poverty, deſtitute of arms, of 
horſes, and of homes; their food the common herb; 
their apparel, skins; their bed, the earth 3+ their 
only hope in their arrows, which for want of iron 
they point with bones. Their common ſupport they} 
have from the chace, women as well as men 4 ; 


ye. 
ike 


nd, 


with theſe the former wander up and down, and 
crave a portion of the prey. Nor other ſhelter have 
they even for their babes, againſt the violence of 
tempeſts and ravening beaſts, 
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than to cover them with 
together: This is a re- 


the branches of trees twiſted 


ception for the old men, and hither reſort the 


young, Such a condition they judge more happy 
than the painful occupation of cultivating the 
ground, than the labour of rearing houſes, than the 
zpitations of hope and fear attending the defence of 
their own pro or the ſeizing that of others. 
Secure againſt the deſigns of men, re againſt the 
malignity of the Gods, they have accompliſhed a 
thing of infinite difficulty, that to them nothing re- 
mains even to be wiſhed, 

What further accounts we have are fabulous, as 
that the Helluſians and Oxiones have the countenan- 
ces and aſpect of men with the bodies and limbs of 
ſavage beaſts. This, as a 8 which I have 
no certain information, I ſhall leaye untouched, 
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DUKE of ARGYLL 
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My LORD, 


Y never yet denying me any * 
| Your Grace has only taught me a 
confident habit of ſtill preſuming up- 
on future oondeſcenſion, and the ſame ſucceſs. 
Hence J hope to be pardoned, even for my 
vanity, in publiſhing as I do to the world, 
that I can boaſt of Your Grace as my Patron 
and my Friend, ſuch a Friend as the world 


will allow never to have been exceeded in acts 
of friendſhip. - 


From 


35% DEDICATION. 


From the ſame vanity, but vanity accom. 
panied with faithful affection, J am ambiti- 
ous of having Your Name ſtand in my Works 
as long as any Work of mine remains. In- 
dulge me, my Lord, in gratify ing this plea- 
ſing ambition, and favourably accept a Dedi- 
cation which entirely comes from the heart: 
nor indeed is any Dedicatiorr which dds not, 
worthy of acceptance. 

As therefore the following Treatiſe, one ſo 
charming and) inſtructive, is in the original 
conſecrated to the memory of the excellent 
AGR1COLA, that polite and moſt accompliſh- 
ed Patrician, that Great Commander, Great 
Stateſmah, and which'is above all, that Ereat 
honeſt Man: Be it henceforth in Engl 
from a juſt reſemblance of charaQters, for eyer 
facred to the Name and Perſon of the Duke 
of Argyll, as well as a public, I hope a laſ- 
ting teſtimony, with what hien, and { | Geer 
regard, I eyer am, 
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| oF M O'NG ST the Ancients it was common 
A to tranſmit to poſterity the charatters and 


, exploits of memorable men: Nor in truth 
* in our own times has the age, however 
| indifferent about what concerns itfelf, failed to oh- 
: ſerre the like uſage, whenever any ſpirit eminent for 


great and ſignal virtue has vanquiſhed and triumph- 


right from wrong, as well as over the ſpite of ma- 


great States and to ſmall. But, as in thoſe early 
limes there was found greater propenſity to feats of 
town; and more ſcope to perſorm them; ſo ho- 


liſplay. the merits and memory of the virtuous dead, 
Without all view to court favour, or to gain advan- 
lages, but only by the motives and recompence flow- 
Ig from a benevolent and conſcientious mind. In- 
ied there were ſeyeral- wh, in recounting their 
hun lives, concluded, that they thence ſhewed We 
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ed over the blindneſs of ſuch as cannot diſtinguim 
lignants 3 for, ſpite and blindneſs are evils common to 


ner excelled. in a happy genius was naturally led to 
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- remembrgnces of humankind. For, they had beſides 


Mighty ſurely was the teſtimony which we gaye 0 
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ther a confidence in their own m_ and deme 
nour than any mark of arrogance. Neither was the 
account which Rutilizs and Scaurus gave of then 
ſelves, thence the leſs credited or the more cenſure, 
So true it is, that the ſeveral virtues are beſt under 
ſtood and moſt prized, during the ſame timez f 
which they are moſt eaſily produced. But to my 
ſelf, who am going to relate the Life of a perſon de 
ceaſed, I find pardon neceſſary; which I ſhould not 
have asked, were I not about to revive and trayerf 
times ſo ſanguinary, and baneful to all virtue. 
We find it recorded, that for celebrating the pra 
ſes of Pactus Thraſea, Arulents Ruſticus Tuffered 
deadly doom, as did Herennins Senecio for thoſe of 
Helvidius Priſcus. Nor upon the perſons of the 
Authors only was this cruelty inflifted, but alſo up 
on the Books themſelves ; ſince to the Triumvirate 
of Juſtice orders were ſent, that in the Forum and 
lace of popular Elections the Works of men ſo il 
* for parts and genius ſhould be burned, Yes, 
in this very fire they imagined, that they ſhould abe 
liſh the voice and utterance of the Roman People, 
with the liberty of the Senate, and all the ideas and 


expelled all the profeſſors of - Philoſophy, and driven 
eyery laudable ſcience into exile, that naught which 
was worthy and honeſt might any where be ſee 


our patience; and as our forefathers had beheld the 
ultimate conſummation of Liberty, ſo did we © 
Bondage, fince through dread of informers and in- 
quiſitions of State, we were bereft of the common 
intercourſe of ſpeech and attention. Nay, with our} 
utterance we had likewiſe loſt our memory, had it 
been equally in our power to forget as to be fllent. 


Now! 


Nou indeed at length our ſpirit returns, Let, 
though from the firſt dawn of this very happy age 
begun by the reign of Nerva, he blended together 
two things once found irreconcileable, public Liber- 
ty and ſovereign Power; and though Trajan his 
adopted Succeſſot be daily augmenting the fel leity of 
the State; inſomuch that for the general ſecurity 
not only hopes and vows. are conceived, but even firm 
afurance follows theſe vows, and their full accom- 
plimment is ſeen z ſuch however is the frailty of man 
d its effetta, that much more ſlow is the progreſs 
of the remedies.than of the evils; and as human bo- 
dies attain their growth by tedious degrees, and are 
ſubje&t to be, deſtroyed in an inſtant, ſo it is much ea- 
fer to ſuppreſs than to revive the efforts of Genius 
and Study. For, upon the mind there ſteals a plea- 
ſure even in ſloth and xemifſneſs, and that very Inac- 
tivity which was at firſt hated, is at laſt loved. Will 
it not be found that during a courſe of fifteen years, 
(a mighty ſpace in the age of mortal man) numbers 
periſhed through fortuitous diſaſters, and all men 
noted for promptneſs and u cut off by the 
cruelty of the Emperor? Few we are who have eſ- 
caped 3 and If I may fo ſpeak, we haye ſurvived not 
only others hut even ourſelves, when from the mid- 
dle of our Jife ſo many years were rent; whence 
from being young we are arrived at qld age, from 
being old we are nigh come to the utmoſt verge 5 
mortality, all in a long, courſe of awful ſilence. 

ſhall however, find no-cauſe- 15 from having 
framed an hiſtorical deduction of our former bon- 
ge, as alſo a teſtimony of the public bleſſings 
which at preſent we enjoy 3 though, in doing it, my 
ſtile be negligent and unpoliſned. To the honour of 
Aricola my Wife's Father, this preſent Book is in 
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the mean time dedicated, and, as tis a 1 
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filiar duty and affection, will thence be comttende 


at leaſt excuſed, 


(CREE Julius Agricola was born in the anciex 
4 and illuſtrious Colony of Forojulium, an 
both his Grandfathers were Procurators to the En 
rors 3. a dignity peculiar to the Equeſtrian Order 
His father Julius Graecinus was a Senator, and note 
for Eloquence and Philoſophy. By theſe his virty 
he earned the wrath of Caligula. For, he was | 
him ordered to accuſe Marcus Silanm, and put tt 
death for refuſing, His mother was Julia Procils 
a Lady of ſingular chaſtity. Under her eye and ti 
der care he was reared,” and ſpent his childhood and 
youth in the continual purſuit and cultivation of 
worthy accompliſhments. What guarded him from 
the allurements of the vicious (betides his own vit 
tuous diſpoſition and natural innocence) was, that 
for the ſeat and nurſery of his ſtudies, whilſt yet ve 
Ty little, he had the City of Marſeilles, a place well 
tempered and framed, as in it all the politeneſs 
the Greeks and all the Provincial parſimony are 
blended together. I remember he was wont to de 
clare, that in his early youth he ſtudied Philoſophy 
and the Law with more avidity than was allowable 
to a Roman and a Senator, till the diſcretion of tus 
mother checked his ſpirit eaten with paſſion and 
ardor in the purſuit. In truth, his ſuperior and 
elevated genius thirſted, with more vehemence than 
caution, after the lovelineſs and luſtre of a name and 
renown ſo mighty and ſublime. Reaſon and age it 
terwards qualified his heat; and, what is a task el. 
tremely hard, he ſatisfied himſelf with a limited 
meaſure of Philoſophy. Cn 
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The firſt rudiments of war he learnt in Britain, un- 
der that prudent and vigilant commander Suetonias 
paulins, by whom he was choſen and diſtinguiſhed 
2s his domeſtic companion, Neither did Agricola 
behave licentiouſly, after the manner of young men, 
who turn warfare into riot, nor aſſumed the title 
and office of a Tribune without the ſufficiency, in 
order to uſe it lothfully in feats of pleaſure and ab- 
ſence from duty, but to know the Province, to be 
known to the Army, to learn of ſuch as had expe- 
rience, to follow ſuch as were worthy and brave, to 
ſeek for no Exploits for oſtentation, to refuſe none 
through fear, and in all his purſuits was equally zea- 
Jous and active. Indeed at no time had Britain been 
under greater combuſtions, nor our affairs there 
more precarious. Our Veterans were ſlaughtered 
our Colonies burned down, our armies ſurprized 
and taken, At that juncture the ſtruggle was for life, 
afterwards for victory. Now though all theſe affairs 
were tranſacted by the counſels and conduct of anc» 
ther than Agricola, and though the ſtreſs of the 
whole, with the glory of recovering the Province, 
accrued to the General; they all however proved 
tothe young man matters of skill, of experience and 
ſtimulation 3 and there ſeized his ſoul a paſſion for 
military glory, a ſpirit diſguſtful to the times, when 
of men ſignally eminent a malignant opinion was en- 
tertained, and when as much peril aroſe from a great 
character as from a bad. _ e e ee 

Departing from hence to Rome far the exerciſe 
of public dignities, he there married Domitia Deci- 
diaza, a Lady ſplendid in her deſcent, and to bing 
who was aſpiring to higher honours this marriage 
proved a great ornament and ſupport. 'In marvel 
lous unanimity they alſo lived, in a courſe of mu- 
tual renderneſs and mutual preference; a temper 
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commendable in borh, only that the pail of a voy 
Wh riſcs. in proportion ts the conrumely of x bay 
Jis lot as Queſtor fell upon Ah, where he Had 3 
vs Titianus. for Procohſul. But neither the Pro 
vince nor the Procofiſul 'cortupted bis probt 
though the country Was very rich, nay prepared 4 
or men corruptly diſpoſed 5 and. 7?lanyt, 1 


a pte) 4 
man bent upon all acts of rapinez was ready, upon 
the Hunilel h 


ee have purchaſed a my- 
tual connivance in iniquity. In Aſia he was entichel 
y the birth of a daughter, tending at once to hit 
bog olation and the ſupport of his family ; for the 
n born. to him before, he very ſooh loft. The in. 
terval between his bearing the office bf Queſter and 
that of Tribune of the People, and even the yer of 
his Tribuneſhip, he paſſed in repoſe and inaQtivity; 
as well aware of the ſpirit of the times under Nerv, 
When ſloth, and heavineſs ſerved for wiſdom. With 
the like indolence he held the Prztorſhip, and in th: 
Tame quiet and filence, For upon him the juriſtic: 
tion of that dignity fell not. The public paſtime 
555 the empty gaieties of the office, he exhibited ac- 
9 to the rules of good ſence and to the me:: 
ſure of his wealth, in a manner tho remote from 
prodigality, yet deſerving popular applauſe. As he 
was next appointed by Galba to make reſearch into 
the gifts and oblations appertaining to the Temples] 
he proceeded with ſuch diligence and an examination 
ſtrict, that the State ſuffered from no factilegt 


e, oh oe 
In the year following he ſuffered a grievous blow 
in his ſpirit and family, For, , Otho's Fleet, which 
continued roving upon the coaſt and purſuing rapine, 
whilſt they were ravaging Iatemelium (a part of Lr 
guria) ſlew the Mother of Agricola upon her eſtate 


v1 | there, 
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there, and plutidered the eftate itſelf with a great 
part of her treaſure, which had indeed proved the 
citſe of the murder. As he therefore went from 
Rome to ſolemnize her Funeral, he had tidings up- 
on the road that Yeſpaſran was purſuing the Sove+ 
rejputy, and inftantly eſponſed his party. In the be- 
ginning of this reign all the exerciſe of power and 
the government of the City, were intirely im the 
hands of Muciauus; for, Domitian was yet extreme 
ly young, and, of the Imperial fortune of his father, 
ſumed nothing further than a latitude for debauche- 
j. Muciants, who had diſpatched Agricola to ley 
forces, and found him to have acted in that tru 
with uprightne6 and magnanimity, preferred him 
to the command of rhe twentieth Legion, as ſoon 
as he was informed that he who commanded it be- 
fore was engaged in ſeditious practices. Indeed that 
Legion had with great ſlowneſs and relnQance been 
brought to ſwear allegiance to Yeſpaſian, nay was 
grown over mighty and even formidable to the Com- 
manders in chief: ſo that their own Commander was 
found void of authority to controul them; though 
tis uncertain whether from the temper of the Man 
or from that of the ſoldiers. ' Thus Agricola was 
choſen, at once to ſucceed him, and to puniſh de- 
linquency in them, and exercifing moderation alto- 
gether rare, would rather have it thought, that he 
had found them unblameable than made them ſo. 

Over Britain at chat juncture Perrins Bolanus bore 
rule, but with more complacency than ſuited a pro- 
vince ſo fierce and untamed. Hence Aricola re- 
ſtrained his own heat, and held within bounds the 
ardor of his ſpirit, as he was well skilled how to ſhew 
his obedience, and had thoroughly learned to blend 
hat was honourable with what © was PRI: | 


cian, and afterwards inveſted him with the gorern- 
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Soon after this, Britain received for its Governgy 
Petilius Cerialis, one of Conſular quality, The 
virtue and abilities of Agricola had now ample ſpace 
for producing ſuitable effects. But to him at firſ 
Cerialis communicated only the dangers and fatigues: 
with him anon he likewiſe ſhared the glory; fre- 
uently, for trial of his proweſs, committed tg 
bis conduct part of the Army; ſometimes, accord. 
ing to the meaſure of his ſucceſs, ſet him at the head 
of forces ſtill larger. Nor did Agricola ever vaunt 
his exploits to blazon his own fame. To his Gene- 
ral, as to the Author of all, he, as his Inſtrument 
and Inferior, ſtill aſcribed his good fortune. Thus 
from his bravery in the execution of his orders, from 
his modeſty in recounting his deeds of bravery, he 
eſcaped envy, yet failed not to gain glory. * 
pon his return from commanding a Legion, the 
deified Veſpaſian raiſed him to the rank of a Patri- 


ment of the Province of Aquitaine, a government of 
the foremoſt dignity, and given as previous to the 
Conſulſhip, to which that Prince had deſtined him, 
There are many who believe, that to military men 
ſubtlety of ſpirit is wanting; for that in camps the 
direction of proceſs and authority, is rather rough 
and void of formality, and that where hands and 
force are chiefly uſed, there the addreſs and refine- 
ments uſual to Courts are not exerciſed,” Yet Ari 
cola, aſſiſted by his natural prudence, though he was 
then engaged only with men of peace and the robe, 
acquitted himſelf with great facility and great up- 
rightnefs. He carefully diſtinguiſhed the ſeaſons of 
butinefs and the ſeaſons of receſs, Whenever he {at 
in Council or upon the Tribunals of juſtice, he ws 
grave, attentive, awful, generally addicted to ml 
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joung Lady even then of excellent hopes, and, at 


fon. The moment he had fulfilled the duties of 
is office, he perſonated no longer the man of pow. 
er: He had then caſt off all ſternneſs, all airs of 
State, and all rigour. Nay, what is very rarely to 
he ſeen, his complaiſance neither weakened his au- 
thority, nor did his ſeverity make him leſs amiable. 
It were an injury to the virues of ſo great a man, to 
particularize his juſt dealings, his temperance, and 
the cleanneſs of his hands. In truth glory itſelf wis 
what he purſued not by any oſtentation of bravery, 
or by any ſtrain of artifice or addreſs, though of that 
purſuit even the beſt men are often fond. Thus he 
was far from maintaining any competition with his 
equals in ſtation, far from 'any conteſt with the Pro- 
curators of the Prince: Since, to conquer. in this 
contention - he judged to be no glory; and to be 
cruſhed by them were diſgrace. His adminiſtration 
here laſted hardly three years, ere he was recalled to 
the preſent poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip. With this 
employment there accrued the public opinion, that 
for his province Britain would be aſſigned him; from 
no words which had dropped from him about it, but 
becauſe he was deemed equal to the Office. Com- 
mon fame does not always err; ſometimes it even 
directs the public choice. To myſelf yet very young, 
whilſt he was Conſul,” he contracted his daughter, a 


the end of his Conſulſhip, preſented her in marriage. 
He was then forthwith promoted to the Government 
- Britain, as alſo inveſted with the honour of Pon- 
cate, . Lo Fs #0 £77] $127 
The account which 1 ſhall here preſent of the ſitua- 
tion and people of Britain, a ſubject about which ma - 
ny Authors have written, comes not from any de- 


len of ſetting up my own exactneſs and ä 
gainſt 
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gainſt theirs, but only becauſe the Country was then 
Ar thoroughly ſubdued. So that ſuch matters 

Former Writers have, without knowing them, em 
belliſhed with eloquence, will by me be: recounts 
according to the truth of evidence and diſcoxerie 
Of all the Iſlands which have reached the Knowledge 
of the Romans, Britain is the largeſt. It extend 
towards Germany to the Eaſt, towards Spain to the 
Welt. To the South it looks towards Gaul. I» 
Northern. ſhore, beyond which there is no land, j 
beaten by a Sea vaſt and boundleſs,/ Britain is 
Lit and Fabius Nuſticus, the former the moſt cio 
ent of the ancient hiſtorians, the latter of the mo 
5 compared in ſhape to an oblong; ſhield; org 
broad knife with two edges. And: ſuch in eſfeſt i 


icscfigure on this ſide Caledonia, hence common o 
pinon has thus alſo faſhioned the whale. + But a ta 
of territory huge and unmeaſurable; ſtretæhes f vai 
ta the uttermoſt hore, and ſtraightning by m_ ti 
terminates like a wedge. Round the coaſt of thick"; 
Sea, which beyond it has no land, the Roman Fler! 
v firſt ſailed, and thence proved Heitain tu be ani { 
Aland, as alſe :diſcorered and ſubdued the des of i 
Orkney till then unknown. Thule was likewiſe def, 
erird, hitherto hid by W inter under eternal Sn, 
This Sea they report to be flow anidRagnate, fiene 1 
to the: Rowers, and indeed handly to be taiſed wi : 
the force of Winds. This I conjocture to be bec¹ẽt⁴ « 

Land and anpuntains, - which are the cute and male- N 
rials of temprſts, very rarely: oacut in aropertiod u 
the mighty maſs of water, a maſs ſo deep au 
-terrupted! as not to he eiſilj agitated. | 
Aataſthe nature of the Ocean anũ ob the Hide s dM 
the pur poſe tof this War k, and about it any NUI 2 

| 


5 written. Dae thing would add, Nr Wh 
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he power of the Sea more extenſive than here, for- 
ing back the waters of many Rivers, or carrying 
hem away with its own nor is its flux and ebbings 
onfined to the banks' and ſhorez but it works and ' 
nds itſelf far into the Country, nay forms bays in ' 
rocks and mountains, as if the ſame were its native 
eU. ey, 
th For the reſt z who were the firſt inhabitants of // 
Britain, whether natives of its own, or foreigners, can 
de little known amongſt a people thus barbarous. In 
their looks and perſons they vary, from whence ar- 
guments and (inferences are formed. For, the red 
hair of the Caledonians and their large limbs, 'teſtify 
their deſcent to be from Germany. The ſwarthy 
complexion of the Silures, and their hair, which is 
generally curled, with their ſituation oppoſite to the 
coaſt of Spain, furniſh ground to believe, that the 
ancient Iberians had arrived from thence here, and 
nken poſſeſſion of the territory. They who live 
next to Gaul are alſo like the Gauls z3 whether it be 
that the ſpirit of the original ſtock from which they 
ſprang, ſtill remains, or whether in Countries near 
«djoining,the genius of the Climate confers the ſame 
{xm and difpofition upon the bodies of men. To 
one who confiders the whole it ſeems however cre- 
üble, that the Gauls at firſt occupied this their 
reighbouring Coaſt, That their ſacred rites are the 
ame, you may learn from their being poſſeſſed with 
the ſame ſuperſtition of every ſort. Their ſpeech 
does not much vary. In daring of dangers they are 
prompted by the like boldneſs, and with the like af- 
fight avoid them when they approach. In the Bri. 
tons however ſuperior ferocity and defiance is found, 

i in a people not yet ſoftned by a long peace. For 
we learn from Hiſtory, that the Gauls too flouriſhed 
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in warlike proweſs and renown: Amoengſt them al- 
terwards, together with peace and idleneſs, there ei- 
texcd effeminaey ; and thus with the loſs: of their li- 
berty they loſt their ſpirit and magnanimity. The 
ſame happened to thoſe of the Britons who were con. 


At 

gered long ago. The reſt ſtill contiuue ſuch as the Wl .o 
Gauss once were. 0 
Their principal force eonſiſts in their ſoot. Some Wl 0 
Nations amongſt them make alſo war in Chariot, t 


The more honourable perſon always drives: under 
his leading his followers fight. They were former. 
ly ſubject to Kings. They are now ſwayed by ſeveral 

hiets,and rent into factions and parties,according to 
the humour #nd paſſions of thoſe their Leaders. Nor 
againſt Nations thus powerful docs aught ſo much 
avail us, as that they conſult not in a body for the 
ſecurity of the whole. Tis rare that two or three 
Communities aſſemble and unite to repulſe any pub- 
lic danger threatning to all. So that whilſt only a 
fagle Community fought at a time, they were every 
one vanquiſhed. The sky from frequent clouds and 
rain is dull and hazy, Exceſſive cold they feel not, 
Their days in length ſurpaſs ours. Their nights arc 
very clear, and at the extremity of the Country, ve- 
ry ſhort ; ſo that between the ſetting and return of 
the day, you-perceive bat ſmall interval. They af. 
firm, that were it not for the intervention of clouds, 
the rays of the ſun would be ſeen in the night, and 
that he doth not riſe and fall, but only paſs by; For 
that the extremities of the earth, which are level, 
yielding but a low ſhadow, prevent darkneſs from 
riſing high and ſpreading z/ and thence night is for 
ſhort of reaching the ſtars and the sky. The foil is 
ſuch, that except the olive and the vine, and-other 
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climes, are — 2 and grain, — 
yery fert ile. It quickly produces, but its producti - 
un ripeniſlowly 5 and ef boch tbeſe effects 'there-is 


the fame cauſe, the extreme humidity of the earth 


and of the Sky. Britain yields Gold and Silver, with 
other metals, all Which prove the prize and xeward 
of the Canquerors. The ſea alſo breeds Pearls, but 


ofa dark and lis id hue, a defect by ſome aſeribed to 
the unskilfulneſs of ſuch as gather them. For, in 
the Read Sea they are pulled from the rocks - alive 


and vigorous. In Britain they are gathered at ran 


dom, ſuch as the ſea caſts them upon the ſhore. For 
my ſelf; Jam much apter to believe, that nature 


hath failed : to give the Pearls perfection, than that 


we fail in-avarice. | 

The Britons themſelves.are :a People who chear- 
fully comply with the levies of men, and with the 
impoſition of taxes, and with all the duties enjoined 
by Government, provided they receive no illegal 


they bear with impatience. Nor have the Romans 


au/ ſarther ſubdued them than only to obey juſt 


Laws, but never to ſubmit to be ſlaves. Even the 
deified Julius Ceſar, the firſt of all the Romans who 
entered Britain with an army, though by gaining a 
battle he frightened the natives, and became — * 
of the coaſt, yet may be thought to have rather pre- 


ſented poſterity with a view of the Country, than to 
' have conveyed down the poſſeſſion. Anon the civil 


Wars enſued, and againſt the Commonwealth - were 


turned the arms of her own: Chiefs and Leaders. 
Thus Britain was long forgot, and continued to be 
do eren during peace. This was what Auguſtus cal- 
led. Reaſon of State, but what Tiberius ſtiled the Or- 
—_— 838 That Caligula meditated an in- 
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treatment and inſuſts from their Governors: Thoſe 


5 — 


perfect fidelity to us. For, with the Roman Pev- 
ple it is a cuſtom long ſince received, and practiſed of 


that further in the Iſland he raiſed ſome: Forts, and 
of having enlarged his Government. Next to Di- 


Then immediately ſucceeded Suetonius Paulin, who 
during two years commanded with ſucceſs, ſubdued 
. freſh Nations and eſtabliſhed Garriſons. Truſting 
to theſe he went to aſſail the Iſle of Angleſey, 8s a 


thus left the Country behind him expoſed to the 
enemy. =. I 5 & .on0-8 
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vaſion of Britain in perſon, is well known: But he | 
poſſeſſed a ſpirit, as precipitate and wild, ſo preſently {ll Gc 
furfeited with any deſign whatever; beſides that ali Wl cor 
bis mighty efforts againſt Germany were quite baff. dae 
led. The deified Claudius accompliſhed the under. cor 
taking; having thither tranſported the Legions, WY in! 


with a number of auxiliary forces, and aſſociated Je; 
paſian into the direction of the deſign: An incident 
which proved the introduction to his approaching 
fortune. There, Nations were ſubdued, Kings taken 
captive, and Veſpaſian placed to advantage in the eye 
of the Fates. 11 BS LNs Dat 4 
Ihe firſt Governor of Conſular quality, was Aulus 
Plant ius, then Oſtorims Scapula, both fignal in war: 
And by degrees the neareſt part of Britain 'was re- 
duced into the eondition of a Province. To ſecure 
it, a Colony of Veterans was likewiſe ſettled. To 
the Britiſh King Cogidunus certain Communities were 
given, a Prince who even till our times continued in 


old, that for eſtabliſhing the bondage of Nations, 
they are to employ even Kings as their inſtruments, 
Afterwards followed Didius Gallus, and juſt preſerved 
what acquiſitions his Predeceflors had z3 only 


_ 


very few they. were, purely for the name-and opinion 


dius came Feraniws, and died in leſs than a year. 


place which ſuplied the revolters with ſuccours, and 
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For, the-Britons, 'when through the abſence of the 
Governor they were eaſed of their fear; began to 
commune together concerning the miſeries of bon- 
dage, to recount their ſeveral grievances, and ſo to 
conſtrue and heighten their injuries as effectually to 
infame their reſentments. Their patience, they 
« id, availed them nothing, further than to invite 
the impoſition of heavier , burdens; upon a people 
© who thus tamely bore any. In times paſt they had 
© only a ſingle King: They were now ſurrendered to 
tuo. one of theſe the Governour General, tyran- 
© nized over their bodies and lives; the Imperial 
© Procurator, who was the other, over their ſub- 


10 

„ © tance and fortunes. Equally pernicious to their 
a © ſubjets was any variance between theſe their Ru- 
«WT « lers, as their good intelligence and unanimity. A- 
o WM * eainſt them the one employed his own predatory 
6 © hands, as did the other his Centurions and their 
men; and both exerciſed violence alike, both treat- 
„ed them with equal inſults and contumely. To 
FW © fuch height was oppreſſion grown, that nothing 


© whatever was exempt from their ayarice, nothing 
(© whatever from their laſt. * He who in the day of 
© battle ſpoiled others, was always ſtronger than 
© they, but here it was chiefly by the cowardly and 
c effeminate that their houſes were ſeized, their chil- 
* dren forced away, and their men obliged to liſt; 
© as if their Country were the only thing for which 
the Britons knew not how to die. In truth, what 
© a ſmall force would all the ſoldiers arrived in the 
© Iſland appear, would the Britons but compute their 
© own numbers? *Twas from this conſideration that 
Germany had thrown off the ſame: Yoke, though 
© 4 Country defended only by a River, and not like 
this, by the Ocean. To animate themſelyes to 
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'© take arms, they had their Country, their Wie 
'© their Parents; whilſt theſe their oppreſſors w 
'© prompted by nothing but their avarice and ſenſu 
"© lity: Nor would they fail to withdraw from t) 
"© Iſland, as even the deified Julias had withdram 
c had the natives but imitated the bravery of the 
forefathers, and not be diſmayed with the ifſue ( 
an encounter or two. 'Amongſt people like then 
ſeltes reduced to miſery, ſuperior ardour was ent 
*< found, as alſo greater firmneſs and 'perſeyeranc 
Towards the Britons, at this juncture even t! 
„ Gods manifeſted compaſſion, ſince they thus ke; 
e the Roman General at ſuch a diſtance, thus hel 
c the Roman Army confined in another Iſland, N. 
already they themſelves had gained a point the mo 
* difficult to be gained, that they couſd now. delit 
e rate about meaſures common to all- For, doub 
e eſs more perillous it were to be diſcovered form 
ing ſuch cbunſels, than openly to put them in ex 


When mitn theſe and the like rea ſons they had in 
Migated one auother, they unanimouſiy took arms u 
"de he leid iing bf Boudicta, à woman of Royal deſ 
(ekt; For, it conferring Sovereignty they make nc 
dfftinctto of "ſexes. They then forthwith aſſailed of 
**every ſide che: ſoldiers : diſperſed: here and there in 
Fbrts, und having tor med and ſacked the ſeveral Gar 


"riſbtis,” fell upon che Colony! itſelf, as the! ſrat and i 
? eter öf public ſervitude: Nor was any + kind on 
retpelty umietesd, Abittras ich rage and victory could 
pöſſibly thfpiteThe' Hearts of Barbarfans. In truth e 
1 learning the revolt of than |. 


Province, cbm With notable pd to its relief, Bri 


tle, needed the. Country co ts old _— 
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hough ſeveral continued, in arms, ſuch namely as 
gere conſcious: of inciting the rebellion, . and under 
ecſonal dread from the ſpirit of the Governor. He, 
hough otherwiſe a ſignal Commander, yet treated 
ch as had ſurrendered themſelves in a manner very 
jmperious 5 and, as one who likewiſe avenged his own, 
particular injury, thence: exerted the greater rigor. 
Infomuch that in his room Petronius Turpilianus was 

ſent, as one whoſe behaviour would prove more re- 

nting, one who being unacquainted with the de- 
lioquencies of the enemies, would be more gentle in 
xcepting their remorſe and ſubmiſſion. Turpilianus, 
when he had quite appraſed the late comotions, ven- 
ured upon nothing further, aud then delivered the 
Province to Tyebellius Maximus. He, ſill more un- 
url ike and inactive than his Predeceſſor, and no wiſe, 
mined in camps and armies, maintained the tranquilli- 
ty of the Province by a method of ſoftneſs and com- 
flaſance. The Barbarians had now likewiſe learned 
o forgive ſach vices as humoured them in pleaſure. 

ad eaſe. Moreover, the civil Wars which then in- 

tervened, furniſhed a proper excuſe for the lazy beha+ 

our of the Governor, But he found himſelf great - 
i embarraſſed with faction and diſcord ; for that the 
ſoldiers, who had ever been inured to expeditions and 
kats in the field, were through idleneſs grown tute 
bulent and ligentious., 7rebeVias by flight and lurk - 
ug eſcaped the preſent fury of the army: He aſter : 
vurds reſumed the Command, but with an authority 
together precarious, without all ſpixit and deſtitute 
fall dignity 3 as if between him end them articles 
ud been ſettled, that the ſoldiers ſhould retain their 
licentious behaviour, and the General be permitted 
lv enjoy bis life. During this mutiny na blood was 
viled. Neither dig #641 Baleno 86 (he t 
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War yet ſubſiſted, exert any diſcipline in Britain, 
Towards the enemy there ſtill remained the ſame ſloth 
and negligence, with the fame inſolent ſpirit in the 
camp: This difference only there was, that Bola 
was 4 man perfectly innocent; and being ſubjet to 
no hate, as he was free from all erimes, he had in- 
ſtead of authority over them, only gained their af. 
ſections. ou 

But, when Veſpaſian had with the poſſeſſion of the 
World, alſo recovered Britain, in it were ſeen great 
Commanders, noble Armies, and the hopes of the 
enemy quite abated. Petilius Cerialis, particularly, 
at his firſt entrance, ſtruck them at once with gene- 
ral terror, by attacking the Community of the Bij. 
gantes, reckoned the moſt populous of the whole 
Province. There followed many encounters, ſuch 
as ſometimes proved very bloody. So that he held 
moſt part of their Country as his conqueſt, or con- 
tinued to ravage it by war, In truth, though the 
exploits of Cerialis would have eclipſed the vigilance 
and fame of any other Succeffor, yet Julius Fronti- 
un ſuſtained in his turn the mighty task; and, as he 
was a man as great and able as he found ſcope and 
ſafety to be, he by the ſword utterly ſubdued the 
powerful and warlike Nation of the Silures z though 
beſides the bravery of the enemy, he was likewiſe ob- 
tiged-ro ſiruggle wirh the difficulties of places and 
tvation. 1 

Such was the condition in wich Aricols found 
Britain, ſuch to have been the viciſſitudes of the 
war there, upon his arrival about the middle of ſum- 
mer, a time when the Roman ſoldiers, ſuppoſing the 
| ſervice of the ſeaſon to be concluded, were ſecurely: 
bent upon inaction and repoſe, as were the enemy 
upon any opportunity to annoy the Romans. Ts 
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Ordovicans had not long before his coming ſlaugh- 
tered, almoſt intirely, a band of horſe ſtationed up- 
on their confines ; and by an eſſay ſo notable the Pro- 
vince in general became rouſed; while ſuch as were 
intent upon preſent war; comtnended the action as 
an example and a call to the whole, and others were 
for delay ing till they had diſcovered the ſpirit of thE 
new Lieutenant General. Now though the ſummer 
were over, though the Troops were ſevered and lay 
diſperſed over the Province, though the ſoldiers had 
afured themſelves of reſt for the reſidue of the year 
(a heavy obſtacle and very difcouraging to one who 
s commencing war) nay though many judged it bet- 
ter only to guard the places which were threatened 
ud precarious z yet Agricola determined to meet the 
danger. Hence drawing together the choice bands 
of the Legions, with a ſmall body of Auxiliaries, he 
ed them againſt the Ordovicans ; and as theſe dared 
not deſcend into equal ground, he, who by ſharing 
equal danger, would inſpire his men with equal cou- 
rage, marching in perſon before his army, conducted 
them to the encounter upon the aſcent. Almoſt the 
vhole Nation was here cut off; but as he was well 
aware, that it 'behoved him to urge and maintain 
this his fame, and that with the iflue of his firſt at- 
tempts all the reſt would correſpond, he conceived a 
deign to reduce the Ile of Angleſey, a conqueſt froni 
which Paulinus was recalled by the general revolt 
of Britain, as above I have recounted. But, as 
this counſel was ſuddenly” concerted,” and therefore 
ſhips were found wanting, ſuch was the firmneſs and 
capacity of the Genetal, that without ſhips he tranſ- 
ported his men. From the Auxiliaries he detatched- 
all their choſen men, ſuch as knew the fords, ant 
W the uſage of their country were 'dex- 
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trous in ſwimming, ſo as, in the water, at once ty 
manage themſelves, and their horſes and arms. Thek; 
udiacumbered. with aqy of their baggage, he cauſes 
to make a deſcent and onſet ſo ſudden, that the ent. 
my were quite ſtruek with. conſternation, a9 men 
who apprehended nothing but a Fleet and Trand, 
ports, and a formal. invaſion by ſea, and now be 
licved no.enterprize difficult and inſurmountable to 
h as Came thus determined to wars Thus 
ed for peace and even ſurrendered the Iſland; and 
thence Agricola was already tonfideved as a very greit 
nd even renowned Commander: For that, at hit 
rt entrance into the Province, a time which other 
Governors are wont to waſte in (hew. and parade, or 
in courting compliment and addeefſes,. he. preferred 
feats of labour and of peril. . Nor did he apply thief 
his good fortune and ſucceſs to any purpoſe of un 
glory :. So that upon the bridling of ſuch as were 
vanquimed betore, he would not beſtow the title of 
an expedition or of victory , not in truth would be 
o much as with the bare honont of the laurel difia- 
guiſh theſe His exploits, But even by diſguiäng bn 
— he enlarged it; as men conſdered bow vil 
mut be his guture vie us, when he thus ſmothered 
in-filenge. dreds ſo noble. _ d cont hs 
For the relt:; as b was acquainted with the tem- 
per of the people in hig Province 3 as he had 40 
learned from the conduct and experience of orhersy 
that little js Saihed by anns where geicyaneds and 
opprelions: follow, ke deter miged 10 cut d al the 
cauſes of war. Begianing therefore, Rh himſelf 
and thoſe appertaining, to Riem; he clieeked;and rogy- 
lated his own houſhold 5 a msk-which to mag proved 
t leis difficult than that of governing e 
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By none of his domeſtics, bond or freed, was aught 
that concerned the Public tranſatted. In raifing the 
ſoldiers to a ſuperior claſs, he was fwayed by no 
rerſooal intereſt or partiality, nor by the recommen- 
dation and ſuit of the Centurions, but by his own 
opinion and perſuaſion, that the beft ſoldiers were 
ever the moſt faithful. All that paſſed he would 
know 3 though all that was amifs he would not pu- 
nin. Upon ſmall offences he beſtowed pardon ; for 
ſuch as were great he exerciſed proportionable ſeve- 
rity. Nor did he always exact the puniſhment aſ- 
igned, but frequently was fatisfied with compunc- 
tion and remorſe, In conferring offices and employ- 
ments he rather choſe men who would not tranſgreſs, 
than ſuch as he muſt afterwards condemn for tranſ- 


neſiag. Though the impoſition of Tribute and of 


Grain had been augmented, yet he ſoftened it by 
cauſing a juſt and equal diſtribution of all public bur- 
dens; ſince he aboliſhed whatever exactions had been 
deviſed for the lucre of particulars, and were there- 
fore borne with more regret than the Tribute itſalf, 
For, the inbabitants were forced to bear the mocke- 
rj of attending at their own barns, locked up by the 
Publicans, and of purchaſing their own cora of the 
Monopoliſts, nay of ſelling it afterwards back again 
it poor price. They were moreover enjoined to 
take long journies, and carry grain croſs the ſeveral 
Countries to places extremely diftant'z in h 
thats the ſeveral Communities, inſtead of ſupply ing 
the Winter-quarters which lay adjoining, muſt fur- 
nin ſuch as were remote and difficulty travelled, to 
the end, that what was eaſy to be hag, by all, might 
produee gain to a few, 946% e e 
By ſuppreſſing theſe grievances immediately in his 
int year, he gained a high character to a ſtete of 
peace; 
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peace; a ſtate which, either through the neglect or 
connivance of his Predeceſſors, was till then dreaded au 
no leſs. than that of war. But, upon the coming of 
ſummer, he aſſembled his army; then proceeded to Wl hecc 
commend ſuch ot the men who in marching obſerved 
their duty and rank, and to check ſuch as were looſe 
and ſtraggling. He himſelf always choſe. the ground 
for encamping : The falt marſhes, friths and woods 
he himſelf always firſt examined, and to the enemies ties 
all the while allowed not a moment's quiet or receſs, 
but was ever diſtreſſing them with ſudden incurſions 
and ravages. Then, having ſufficiently alarmed and! 
terrified them, his next courſe was to ſpare them, 
thus to tempt them with the ſweetneſs and allure- 
ments of peace. By this conduct, ſeveral Commu- 
nities which till that day had aſſerted a ſtate of equz- 
lity and independence, came to lay down all hoſtility, 
gave hoſtages, and were begirt with Garriſons and 
Fortreſſes, erected with fuch juſt contrivance and 
care, that no part of Britain hitherto known <> 
caped thenceforward from being annoyed by them, 

The following Winter was employed in meaſures 
extremely advantageous and ſalutary. For, to the 
end that theſe people, thus wild and diſperſed over 
the Country, and thence eaſily inſligated to wir, 
might by a taſte of pleafures be reconciled to inadli 
vity and repoſe, + he firſt privately exhorted them, 
then publicly aſſiſted them, to build temples, houſes 
and places of aſſembling. Upon ſuch as were wil- 
ling and aſſiduous in theſe purſuits he ' heaped com- 
mendations, and reproofs upon the lifeleſs and flow, 
So that a competition for this diſtinction and honour, 
had all the force of neceſſity. He was already tak- 
ing care to have the ſons of their Chiefs taught the 
liberal $:iences, already preferring the natural caps- 
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cy of the Britons to the ſtudied acquirements of the 
Cauls; and ſuch was his ſucceſs, that they who had 


fo lately ſcorned to learn the Roman language, were 


become fond of acquiring the Roman eloquence. 
Thence they began to honour our apparel, and the 
ue of the Roman gown grew frequent amongſt them. 
By degrees they proceeded to the incitements and 
charms of vice and diſſoluteneſs, to magnificent galle- 
fies, ſumptuous bagnios, and all the ſtimulations and 
elegance of banqueting. Nay, all this innovation was 
by the unexperienced ſtiled politeneſs and humani- 
, when it was indeed part of their bondage. 
During the third year of his command, in purſuit 
of his conqueſts he diſcovered new people, by conti- 
ming his devaſtations through the ſeveral Nations 
quite to the mouth of the Tay : So the Frith is call- 
ed. Whence ſuch terror ſeized the foe, that they 
durſt not attack our Army though ſorely ſhaken and 
annoyed by terrible tempeſts: Nay the Romans had 
een time to ſecure poſſeſſion by erecting forts. It 
was obſerved of Agricola by men of experience, that 
never had any Captain more ſagely choſen his ſtati- 
ons for commodiouſneſs and ſituation 3 for that no 
place of ſtrength founded by him, was ever taken by 
tiolence, or abandoned upon articles or deſpair. 
From theſe their ſtrong holds frequent excurſions 
weremade ; for, againſt any long legt they were ſup- 
plied with proviſions for a year. Thus they paſſed 
the Winter there without all apprehenſion : Every 
ingle Fort defended itſelf. So that in all their at- 
tempts upon them the enemies were baffled, and 
thence reduced to utter deſpair 3 for that they could 
not, as formerly they were wont, repair their lofles 
in the Summer by their ſucceſs in the Winter; ſince 
now whether it were Winter or Summer, they were 
equally 


PAS 
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equally. defeated, Neither did Agricple ever any, 
' others : were he a Centurion, or were he Comman, 


ide from each oppoſite ſea flowes fo vaſly far up the 
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gate to himſelt the glory of exploits performed ty 
der of a Legion, in the General he was ſure to find 
a fincere witneſs of his atchievemenis. By ſome he 
is ſaid to have been oyer ſharp id his reproofs, Gncy 
was one who, as to them that were good he 4 
bounded in courteſy, appeared Withal ſtern ang wp 
pleaſant to the bad. But from his anger no-ſplcen 
remained, In him you had no dark reſerves, no bo 
ding ſilenoe to fear. More honourable he thought i 
to give open offence than to foſter ſecret hate. 
The fourth Summer was employed ia ſettling and 
ſecuring what territorics he had over-run: indeed 
would the bravery of the Armics and the glory of the 
Roman Name, have ſuffered it, there had been then 
faund in Britain itſelf a boundary to our conqueſt 
there. For, into the rivers Glota and Badotria the 


cauntry, that their heads are parted only by g nar- 
row neck of land, which was now ſeeured with gar- 
riſons. Thus of all on this ſide we were already mal: 
ters ; ſince the enemy were driven as*twere into at- 
ather Iland. 128 | 
Ia the fifth,year of the War, Agricols paſſing the 
Frith, himfelf in the firſt ſhip that landed, in mary 
and ſucceſsful encounters ſubdued Nations till that 
time unknown, and placed forces in that part of Bri 
tain which trans Ireland, more from future views 
than from any preſent fear. bn truth Ireland, 45 it 
lies juſt between Britain and Spaip, and is capable of 
an caſy communication with the caſt af Gaul, would 
have proved of infinite uſe in linking tagetber theſe 
powerful limbs of the Empire. In ſiae it i8-jplerior 
to Britain, but ſurpaſſes the Allands in gur fen, In 
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Gil and climate, as alfo in the temper and manners 
of the natives, it varies litle from Britain. Its Ports 
and Landings are better known, throogh the fre. 
quency of Commerce and Merchaiits, & petty King 
of the Country, expelled by domeſtic diſſention, was 
i|ready received into protection by Agricola, and un- 
der the appearance of friendſhip, referved for a pro- 
per occaſion, By him I have often heard it declared; 
that with a ſingle Legion and a few Aukitiaries Ire- 
and might be conquered and preferred 3 nay that 
fveb an acquifition were of moment for the ſecur 
of Britain, if, on all ſides the Roman arins wereſecn, 
ind all national Liberty baniſhed as twere out 'of 


Sr 


t. | + WR | 1 
e the reſt 5 on the ſummer vrhich bega the 
ſath year of his adminiſtration, as it was-apprehtnd- 
ed, that the Nations forward would unirerſatly take 
ums, and that the ways were all irifeſted 'withr the 
enemy's hoſt, his firſt ſtep was to coaſt add e 
the large Communities beyond Bodotriu by the means 
of his Fleet, which was from the beginning empioy- 
d by him as part of his forces, and in ntending 
him at this time made a glorious when 
thus at once by fea and land the war was urged. In 
uuth, the ſame camp often contained the foot and 
thee horſe and the marines, all intermitzed; and te- 
vicing in corhmon;. ſererally magnifying their view 
ats, their o] hazards and adventures: Here weve 
diſplayed the horrors of ſteep mountainis/ and difttcil 
veſts, there the : ottreges of waves und tempeſſa. 
Theſe boaſted their exploits by land and again the 
de: Thoſe the yangquiſied Ocent; all vying togs 
ther, accor to the uſual vatints and oſtentat on 
af foldiery, ' Upon the Britons af, às from the vup· 
tes was learned, the fight of „ 
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much conſternation and diſmay 5 as if, nom that 
their ſolitary Ocean and recefles of the deep were 
diſclofed and invaded, the laſt refuge of the vanquiſ- 
ed was cut off, To action and arms the ſeveral peo- 
ple inhabiting Caledonia had immediate recourſe, 
and advanced with great parade, made till greater 
by common rumour (as uſual in things that are un- 
known) for that they daringly aſſailed our forts, and 
by thus inſulting and defying us, created much fear 
and alarm. Nay, there were ſome who covering 
real cowardiſe under the guiſe of prudence and coun- 
ſel, exhorted a return to the nether (ide of Bodotris, 
for that it were more eligible to retire back, than to 
be driven. He was apprized the while, that the 
enemy meant to attack him in divers bands: $0 that, 
as they ſurpaſſed him in numbers and in the Know- 
ledge of the country, he too divided his army into 
three parts, and thus marched, to prevent their ſur- 
rounding him. Iii A men 
As ſoon as this diſpoſition of his was known to the 
enemy, they ſuddenly changed theirs, and all in 4 
body proceeded. to fall upon the ninth Legion as the 
leaſt ſufficient and the weakeſt of all; and, as the af- 
fault was in the night they ſlew the guards and en- 
tered the trenches, aided by the general ſleep or gene- 
ral diſmay there. They were already purſuing the 
fight in the camp itſelf, when Agri-ola having from 
his ſpies learnt what rout the enemy had taken, und 
cloſely following their track, commanded the ligh- 
teſt of his foot and cavalry to charge them whilſt yet 
engaged, in the rear, and the Whole army preſently 
after to give a mighty ſhout. Moreover at break of 
day, the Roman Banners were beheld refulgent. 
Thus were the Britons diſmayed! with double peril 
and diſtreſs; and to the Romans their _— 
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urued · Hence ſeeing: their lives ſecure, they now 
maintained the conflict for glory. They even re- 
turned the attack upon the enemy: Inſomuch that 
in the very gates of the camp a bloody encounter en- 
ſued, till the enemy were quite routed; for both theſe 
our armies-exerted their might, the one contending 
ro hey that. they had brought, relief, the other to 
zppear. not to have wanted aſſiſtance. Jngeed, had 


pot che woods and marſhes ſerved: for ſhelter to. 
deter- 


heitites, by this victory the war had been 
| a | levi 


mined % fl. 0107 -A i ei ee 
By this ſucceſs; with ſueh valour gained, and fol- 
lowed with ſuch renown the army was become elat- 
el and xeſolute. With fiercedinn they cried,, That 
( to their brayery nothing could prove inftirmounta- 
ble. They muſt ' penetrate into the heat of Cale- 
donia, and advance in a continual of bat 
tles; till they had at laſt found the utmaſt limits 
ol Britain? Thus it was that theyi. wd à little 
before had been ſo wary and ſo wiſe, Wers bon, af- 
ter the event, waz determined, grown full of -boaſts 
ud intrepidity. ſuch is the lot of warkare,; very 
unequal and: unhuſt: In ſucceſß all men aſſume part: 
The diſaſters are all imputed; to one. No the Bri- 
tons, conjecturing the victory to proceed not from 


ſuperiour courage, hut from circumſtances. improv! 


ind the addreſs of ur: General, loſt nothing .of 


their ſpirit, aud deflanes,- but atmed their young 

wen, remoyed. their wives and children ioto pla- 
tes of ſecuritys and in general-conventions. of their 
ſveral Communities xngeged them in a league rati: 


hed by ſolemu ſacrifiges.:1 And thus, they mutuall E 
tetited ' for; the winter, witk minds on both, des 
adundantly ireitated· Ei Anne sent! 5 "Is. + 
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Duriag the mme ſinter; u Cohorti öf bn 
Fried tn Getmany and thenbe: Wa 
erate wi 


tai, advearifiir 0 a'feat-very 
-morable. '-'W ben theythad- Bates —— 
foſchiers ue wn ehem for Trainide [them þ 
otfciplines, und to (re them fer Tete nd 
5s, they ernbat kv ia tires pinnices; 

bondage chem -; and — 2 
i cheim And fled xway, they ſuſpettod und the 
fed t he other — Ai the attehüpt wut 2 
= .divulg ed, their launching into the deep dg 
44s Swatibder. "Anon they were toi Fh 
and efither at the meroy df thewaves': And; bs the 
"5k — Vic feveral of this Briton 
"oh rin ir property-rfios:ibvaded 
| 8 requently proved victerlou 
A ee ed of they wette at gate 
| JE WI [o>prefling, as to ſted up one ind 
ber, fſeſt upon the wealceſt, ven üpom whorliſaeve 
the · ſok fel. In this manner were they afridrou 
abvtit Britz, and having toſt their veſtels chives 
APfloraber“ to maaage them, hey were * 
- eotfated röbhers and pyrates; und fell imo hit 
-firt of the Sue v ians, aterwards of the Tring, Ne 
* chey were -Gought' and: ſold for Rates, me 
„through change of maſters, weredroughts 

ito Bf de f tho R „ atid-grew famous from the 
fedrery'of an adventure fy oxtractdinaty;'! 
* (T#the beginning of the! ſummer, (uffer 


bout a War before.” A: misfortube' which be ud 
het bore wſth un dſtetatisn-0f Brmmem end ub 
ether men of magaanim ie, nc 
with lamentations and tears worthylonly of women 
Beſides that for this affliction war proved 71 7 - 
of IA 428 VI. 
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ormer battle, and 

ing either to take ye Fe or to 6 
week withal at laſt, t * waz the 
bell way to repel common 1 3 45 had by exbaſie 
nd confederacies drawn, togetber the ark all 
their, Communities, | Eyen then 1 5 to be | Fen 


thirty thouſand men in arms, and their 
every quarter were ſtill continul ing to 4 om in, as 


YR paged at 
al- 
aunts 
dly. Wait» 


were allo ſuch of their elderly men .a$ wete yet 45 


rousand hale, they wha were ſignal in war, and ob 
carried with chem their ſeveral had pow 4 
merly gained in the field. And 
who amongſt the ſeveral 
lour and deſcent, is ſaid to 
to the multitude all very 

Whenever I contemplate the cauſes of the war, 
and the neceſſity to which we are reduced, great 
' is my confidence that this day 7 this u 
* yours. will 17575 ning of univerſal Li 
to HON es ay e 7 
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* we have ncve r n 7 — 
in truth it 
1 4 1 ene 
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us head is no mc land 
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*. gidns, and, ag we. behol tot fo woch dr Os oak; 
© of fuch as are ſlaves, we thus preſerve'tren ou 

© eyes. freean&unprofaned'by the f 1 of frechen 

< uſurped: roſe,” To us who are the utmoſt inhibi 
rants of the earth, to us the laſt. who enjoy Liber: 

* ty, this extremity of the Globe, this remote traf 

c unknown Mie to common fame, has to this day 

proved the only protection and defence. At pr 

© ſent the utmoſt boundary of Britain is laid 

© and to conquer parts unknown, is thought 45 

© of great pomp and boaſting.” Beyond us no more 

© people ate found, nor aught ſave feas' and rocks; 

© andalr dy the Romans have advanced into the 
heart of our eonntry, Againſt their pride and do- 
© miti vou will find it 15 vain to er 
© of reſyge. om any obſe 0 uſnefs or humble be 

2. haviour of yours. Pas rs of the eürth bel, 

© who in- their unsteril devaſtations finding countries 

eto fail them, inveſligate and rob event e ſez, If 
© the —_— wealthy, he inflames their avarice 
© if ir cinbition. They are re ge neral ſpoilers, 

* ſuch as neither the Eaſtern * nor the'Wel- 

a tern can ſati at, They only of al mei 'thirft after 

Wag poor rag bz with equal avidity 

8 an og. 0 T6 fþ Fpoil}' to 155 her, and to com- 

[© mit every Und of violence, th Rile by a hing 

name; Government, and Apen have” bre 
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(Beret to every mim are his Children and Kin- 

; dred, by the contrivance and defignation of nature, 

« Theſe are ſnatched from us for recruits, and doom- 
«ed to bondage in other parts of the earth. Ou 


Wives and Siſters, howeyer they eſcape rapes and 


niolence as from open enemies, are debauched un- 


6 der the appea rance and-privilege of friendſhip an 

t hoſpitalit Or" Fort Ines 110 Pons! they 
« exhauſt for tribute, our Grain for their proyifion 

« Even our bodies and limbs are extenuated and waſ- 
ted, whilſt we are doomed to the drudgety of mak- 
ing cuts through woods and drains in bogs, under 
« continual blows and outrages. Such as are born to 
be Slaves are but once ſold, and thenceforward nou- 
« riſhed by their Lords. Britain is daily paying for 
its ſervitude, is daily feeding it. Moreover, as in 
© a tribe of houſhold Slaves, he who comes laſt ſerves 
for ſport to all his Fellows; fo in this antient 
« ſtate of Slavery to which the world is reduced, we, 
© as the freſheſt Slaves and thence held the moſt con- 
© temptible, are now deſigned to deſtruftion. For, 
© we have no Fields to cultivate, nor Mines to dig, 
© nor Ports to make; works for which they migh 

© be tempted to ſpare us alive: Beſides that ever diſ- 
( taſteful to Rulers is magnanimity and a daring ſpi- 
rit in their Subjetis. Indeed our very fitvation, 
© ſo ſolitary and remote, the more ſecurity it affords 
© to us, does but raiſe the greater jealouſy in them. 
© Seeing therefore you are thus bereft of all hopes 
© of mercy, rouſe now at laſt all your courage, both 
© you to whom life is deareſt, and you to whom glo- 
© ry. The Brigantes, even under the leading of a 


© Woman,” burned their Colony, ſtormed their en- 


trenchments, and, had not ſuch ſucceſs degene- 
rated into ſloth, might have quite caſt off the Ny 
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F 70 ſhavery. us who ſtill preſerve our 

F intire,. us „ err dll ſtill N wy 3 

f to acquire Liberty 15 * to ſecut 

. at 2 Wehe cn N 1 what — 
men 1 are t roſery 

© own vinditation and ;-4 «lh fir 


© Do; you indeed bee the oy ta be equi 


ate vi us. d diſſol 42 rom 59 ph 
vicious an rels 

e diviſions it is that they — 7 Ele ty 
and yy 2 the faults of their 44 to ** 
4 glory of their own Army; gn Army compounded 
* of many Nations ſo different, that as it is ſuccel 
© alone which holds them together, misfortunes and 
p diſaſters, will ſurely diſſolve then gleſs you ſup- 
* poſe that the Germans there, that t and 
© many of the Britons (whom with ache J mer- 
© tion) men who however have been all. much longer 
* their enemies than their — are yet \attached 
* to them by any real 512 Gr ion, whill 
« preſenting their blood to eſtabliſh a domination al- 
* Ne her foreign and. unnatural to them all, What 
ains them is no more than awe and terror, 
0 frail bonds of endearment 5 and hen theſe are 
removed, ſuch who ceaſe to fear, will immediately 
„ begin to "manifeſt their hate. Amongſt us is found 
© whateyer can ſtimulate men to victory. ITbe Ko 
t mans have no Wives to hearten and to urge them. 
e They have here no Fathers and Mothers to upbraid 
them ſor flying. Many of them have ae 
at all, or at leaſt their coutrz is elfen hefe. 
y ; A few in number they are, igvorant of the hi 
* and thence {truck with dread, .whilſt to N. ches, 
© whatever they behold around them, and 
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© the ſes z ſo that the Gods have in ſoms ſurt deliret· 
ed them encloſed and bound into our hand. 
he nat diſmaged mith things of mere her, and 
(.with:a glare of geld and of filuer: | This is hat 
can cheiĩther wound, nor fave. In the very het of 
the enemy we ſhall find bands of aut on. :The 
Britons ill own and efpopyle their own genuine 
© uſe, The Gauls wil rerollect their former Li- 
© bertys : What the Ufipians bave lately done, the 
( other'Gormans will de, .and.abahdon the Namans. 
(Thereafter nothing remains to be feared! Their 
Forts are ungarriſoned their Colonics repleniſhed 
' with the aged and unfitm :; and between tha pruple 
{ and their magiſteates, whilſt the former are larorſt 
to dbedlience, and the latter rule with injuſtice, 
the munitipal Cities are weakened and Full of dif- | 
ſentiona. Here yqu ſee a General, here an Amy: | 
© There got /may behold Tributes: and the Mines, I 
© vithiallthe other train of calamities and curſes ever 1 
purſuing men enſle vad. Whether all theſe ars to 1 
© be for ever impoſed, or whether we forthwith a- x 
© renge our ſelves ſor the attempt, this very field] 
32 
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« nuſtdetermine. - As>therefare you advance to bat - 
e tle; look oaks a your | anceſtots; Look forward 
to ty, S209. 3157 inte ine ils. 10 | 
They received this pecch joyfully; avith chantings, 
ind terrible dian, and many diflonant 'houts,: aſter 
the mauner of Barbatians. Already too their hands 
moved, and che glittering of their arms appeared; 48 
all the moſt reſolute ere runniug to the front: Are 
over the Army was forming in battle array; hen 
Agricola, who indeed ſau his ſaldiers full of alacrity, 
and hardly to he reſtrained eren by expreſs cautions, 
jet choſe to diſtuurſe to them in the following fitain : 
{Itisndw:the eighth * 
po 1 © throug| 
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through the virtue and auſpicious fortune of tie 


Roman Empire, and by yeufỹν, own ſervices and f. 
i delity you have been purſuing the conqueſt of Bri. 
© tain. lu ſo many expeditions that you hate undet. 
© taken, in ſo many battles as you have fought, 300 
© have ſtill had conſtant occaſion. either to be exert, 
© ing your bra very againſt che foe, ot yout:patienc, 
© and pains even againſt the obſtacles of nature. Nel. 
©: ther, during all theſe ſtruggles, have we found any 
© cauſe of mutual regret, I to have conducted ſuch 
( ſoldiers, or you to have followed ſuch u Captain. 
We have both. paſſed the limits which we ſound, 
I thoſe known to the ancient Governors, you thoſe 
© of former Armies, and we poſſeſs the very extre- 
© mity of Britain, not only in the bruitings of fame 
7 and vulgar rumor, but poſſeſs it with our camps 
c and arms. Btitain is entirety:diſcovered;and en- 
©-tirely. ſubdued; >| In truth, as the Army has bert 
* marching, whilſt ia paſſing moraſſes and moun- 
© tains and rivets' you have been fatigued and diftref. 
© ſed, I was wont to hear every man remarkably brave 
* ask, when ſhall we ſer the nem, when tbe led to 
© battle ?. Already they are coine, touſed from their 
< faſtneſſes and lurking holes. Here you fee: the ent 
© of all your wiſhes, here ſcope fot all our valour, 
© and all things promiſing and propitious, if you con- 
quer; but allctofs 'andodifaftcous,: ſhowld you! be 
£< vanquiſhed. For, as to have ithius marched; over 
4 à tract of country fo immenſe, to haue paſſed 
©- through: gloomy foreſts, to have croſſed arms af the 
4 Deep, is matter of glory aud applzuſe whilit-we 
.<-advance againſt the enemy ſo if wwe fly Before 
them; wbatever is now moſt in our:favour; will 
then prova moſt to our peril. We know not the 
. ſieuarion:of the country fo well as they know it 
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c we have not proviſions ſo abundant as they have; 
but we have limbs and arms; and in theſe all things. 
For my ſelf; it is a rule long fince ſettled by me, 
that ſafety there is none either to the Army or to 
« the General, in turning their backs upon the foe. 
« Hence it is not only more eligible to loſe life ho- 
« novutably than to ſave it baſely, but ſecurity and 
teno n bath ariſe from the ſame ſource. Neither 
« would it be 4 fate void of glory to fall in this the 
« urttiolt verge of earth and of nature. 

© Were:the people now arrayed againſt you ſuch as 

© were new to you, were you to engage with bands 
© never before tried, I ſhould animate you by the 
example of other Armies. At preſent, only recol- 
ect and enumerate your own fignal exploits, only 
ask and conſult your own eyes. Theſe are they 
8 ; but the laſt year you utterly diſcomfited, on- 
ly by the terror of your ſhouting, when, truſting 

10 the darkneſs of the night, they by ſtealth attack- 
© ed 4 fingle Legion. Theſe are they who of all the 
© Britons are the moſt abandoned to fear and flight, 
© and thence happen thus long to ſurvive all the reſt. 
© It is with us as with thoſe” who make inroads into 
© woods and foreſts. As beafts of the greateſt ſtrength 
© there, are driven thence by the ſuperior force of 
© ſuch as purſue them, and as the timorous and ſpi- 
© ritleſs fiy even at * of the purſuers : In like 

manner, * the braveſt Britons are * fince fallen 
| © by the word. They that remain are only a crowd, 
« fearful and effeminate : nor can you conſider them 

© as men whom you have therefore reached, becauſe 
© they have perfiſted to oppoſe you, but as ſuch 
c — you have ſurprized as the laſt and forlorn of 
© all, who: truck with dread and bereft of ſpirit, 
6 ſtand benummed in yonder field, whence you may 
Vol. Iv. Cee , ain 
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© gain over them a glorious and memorable yiqoy, 
© Here compleat all your expeditions and efforts: 
© Here cloſe a ſtruggle of fifty years with one grey 
© and important day, ſo that to the Army may dot 
© be imputed either the procraſtination of the Wu, 
© or any cauſe for reviving it. 
Apparent, even whilſt Agricola ſpoke, was the ir. 
dor of the ſoldiers, mighty their tranſport and ap 
lauſe at the end of his ſpeech, and inſtantly the 
flew to their. arms. Thus inflamed and urging ts 
engage, he formed them ſo that the ſtrong band of 
auxiliary foot, who were eight thouſand men, com. 
poſed the center. The wings were environed with 
three thouſand horſe. The Legions without advan- 
cing ſtood embattled juſt without the entrenchments; 
for that mighty would be the glory of the yitory, 
were it, by ſparing them, gained without ſpilling 
any Roman blood; and they were till a ſure ſtay and 
ſuccour, ſhould the reſt be repulſed, _ The Britif 
Hoſt was ranged upon the riſing grounds, at once 
for ſhew and terror, in ſuch ſort that the firſt bind 
ſtood upon the plain, and the reſt roſe ſucceſſvely 
upon the brows of the hills, one rank cloſe abort 
another, as if they had been linked together. Their 
cavalry and chariots of war filled the interjacent held 
with great tumult and boundings to and fro, | Agri 
cola then, fearing from the ſurpaſſing multitude of 
the enemy, that he might be beſet at once in the 
front and on each flank, opened and extended his 
hoſt. Yet, though thence his ranks muſt - prove 
more relaxed, and many adviſed him to bring on the 
Legions, he, who rather entertained a ſpirit of hope, 
and in all difficulties was ever firm, diſmiſſed his 
| horſe and advanced on foot befor the Banners. 
In 
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In the beginning of the onſet the conflict was 
maintained at a diſtance. The Britons, they who 
were poſſeſſed at once of bravery and skill, armed 
with their huge ſvords and ſmall bucklers, quite 
eluded our miſſive weapons, or beat them quite off, 
whilſt of their own they poured a torrent upon us, 
till Agricola encouraged three Batavian Cohorts and 
two of the Tungrians, to cloſe with the enemy and 
bring them to an engagement hand to hand; as 
what was with thoſe veteran ſoldiers a long practice, 
and become familiar, but to the enemy very uneaſy 
and emberraſſing, as they were armed with very lit- 
tle targets and with ſwords of enormous ſize. For, 
the ſwords of the Britons, which are blunt at the 
end, are unfit for grapling and cannot' ſupport a 
cloſe enconter. Hence the Batavians thickened their 
blows, wounded them with the iron boſſes of their 
bucklers, mangled their faces, and, bearing down 
all who withſtood them upon the plain, were already 
carrying the attack up to the hills: Iaſomuch that 
the reſt of the Cohorts, incited by emulation and ſud- 
den ardor, joined with thoſe and made havock of all 
whom they encountered. Nay ſuch was the impe- 
tuoſity and hurry of the victory, that many were 
left behind but half dead, others not ſo much as 
wounded. In the mean time their troops of cavalry 
took to flight: The chariots of war, mingled with the 
Battalions of foot; and though they had fo lately 
ſtruck terror, were now themfelves beſet and entang- 
ne led with our thick bands, as alſo with the unevenneſs 
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he and i tricacy of the place. Of a combat of cavalry 
pe, this bore not the leaſt appearance: Since here, ſtand- 
hing obſtinately foot to foot, they preſſed to overthrow 


each other by the weight and bodies ot their horſes. 
Moreover the war · chariots, now abandoned and 
In Yol, IV, Cee 2 ſtragg · 
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ſtraggling, as alſo the horſes deſtitute of managers 
and thence wild and affrighted, were running hither 
and thither juſt as the next fright drove them ; inſo- 
much that all of their own fide, who met them or 
croſſed their way, were beaten down by them, 
Now thoſe of the Britogs who were lodged upon 
the ridges of the hills and had hitherto no ſhare ig 
the encounter, like men yet preſſed by no petil, lool. 
ed with ſcorn upon our forces as but few in number, 
and began to deſcend foftly and to ſurround them in 
the rear, whilſt they were urging their victory. But 
Agricola, who had apprehended this very deſign, 
diſpatched to engage them four _— ol hork, 
ſuch as he had reſerved near him the fudden ei. 
gencies of the field 3 and by this providence of his, 
the more furjoully they had advanced, the more keen- 
ly were they repulſed and utterly routed, Thus . 
gainſt the Britons themſelves their own deyices were 
turned; and by the order of the General, the ſqus- 
drons of cayalry which charged in front, wheeled 
about and affailed the enemy behind. Then in truth, 
all over the open fields was to be ſeen « ſpeftacle 
prodigious and tragical, inceſſant purfuits, wounds 
and captivity, and the preſent captives always flaugh- 
tered, as often as others occurred to be taken. Nov 
the enemy behaved juſt as they happened to be promp- 
ted by their ſeveal humours.: Sometimes they fied 
in large troops with all their arms, before a'fmaller 
number that purſued them: Others, quite unarmed, 
ruſhed into peril, and deſperately preſented them. 
ſelves to inſtant death. On all ſides lay ſeattered 
arms and carcaſſes, and mangled limbs, aud the 
ground was died with blood. © Nay now aud then 
even by the yanquiſhed was exerted notabſe wrath 
and bravery. When once they drew near the Fr 
1 | (vs "0 J 
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they rejoined and rallied and thus circumvented the 

foremoſt: purſuers, ſuch as, without know ing the 

countr had rathly ventured too far. Whence we 

muſt have ſuffered ſome notable diſaſter, from ſuch 

confidence void of caution, had not Agricola who 

was affiduouſiy vifiring every quarter, ordered rhe 

touteſt Cohorts lightly equipped to range themſelves 

in the form of a toil to inveſt them, alſo ſome of 

the cavalry to diſmount,” and enter the ſtrait paſſes, 

and the reſt of the horſe, at the ſame time, to beat 

the more open and paſſable parts of the woods. Now, 

25 ſoon as they perceived our forces to continue the 

purſuit with ranks regular and cloſe, they betook 

themſelves to open flight, in no united bands as be- 

fore, nor one mau regarding or awaiting another; 

but quite ſcattered, and each ſhunning any compa- 

nion, they all made to places far remote and defart. 

What ended the purſuit was night and « ſatiety of 

ſaughter. Of the enemy were lain ten thouſand: 

There fell of our men three hundred and forty, a- 

mongſt theſe Aulas Atzicu, Commander. of à Co- 

hort, one by his own youthful heat, as alſo by fiery 

horſe hurried into the midſt of the enemies. 
It was indeed a night of great joy to the conqu -. 

tors, both from victor) and ſpoil. The Britons, who 

wandered in deſpair, men and women uttering in 

concert their diſmal wailings, dragged along Geir 8 

wounded, called to ſuch as were 'unhurt, deſerted 

their houſes, nay in rage even ſet them on fires 

made choice of lurking holes, then inſtantly forſook 

them ; then met to conſult, and from their counſels 

gathered ſome hope: - ſometimes, upon beholding 

their deareſt pledges of nature, their ſpirits hecame 

utterly ſunk and pejected; ſometimes, by the ſame 

fght, they were rouſed into reſolution and fury. 
Nay, 
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Nay, tis very certain, that ſome murdered their 
children and wives, as an act of compaſſion and ten. h 
derneſs. The next day produced a more ample dic. Wl 
play of the victory; on all ſides a profound filence 


ſolitary hills, thick ſmoak riſing from the houſes on on 
fire, and not a living ſoul to be found by the ſcouts, ; 
When from theſe, who had 'been diſpatched oy — 
every way, it was learnt, that whither the enem il 
had fled no certain traces could he diſcovered, 2d th 
that they had no where rallied in bodies; when the gh 
ſummer was likewiſe paſſed and thence an impoſſibili. I he 
ty of extending the operations of war, he conduſte4 Wil 0 
his Army into the borders of the Horeſtians, - After tt 
he had there received hoſtages, he ordered the Ad. th 
miral of the Fleet to ſail round Britain. For this N 
expedition he was furniſhed with proper forces, and to 
before him was already gone forth the terror of the 
Roman power: He himſelf the while led on his for Wl | 
and horſe with a ſlow pace, that thus the minds of I 
theſe new Nations might be awed and diſmayed even 0 
by prolonging his march through them: He then n 
lodged his Army in garriſons for the winter. The WF , 
Fleet too having found a fayourable ſea, entered with WF +! 
great fame, into the Harbour of # Rhutupium: Wi ; 

or, from thence it had failed, and coaſting along Wi , 
the nethermoſt ſhore of Britain, thither returned. 

With this courſe and ſituation of things Agricols : 
by letters acquainted the Emperor;  tidings which, : 
however modeſtly recounted, withont all oſtentation, ! 
or any pomp of words, Domitian received as with r 
joy in his countenance, ſo with auguiſh in bis ſoul: r 
Such was his cuſtom. His heart indeed ſmate hin Wl : 

* Suppoſed to be Sandwich Haven. ; 
aw r 
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for his late mock-triumph over the Germans, which 


he knew to be held in public derifion ; as to adorn 
ic he had purchaſed a number of ſlayes, who were ſo 
deckd in their habits and hair, as to reſemble cap- 
tives in war. But here a victory mighty and certain, 
gained by the ſlaughter of ſo many thouſands of the 
enemy, was univerſally ſounded by the voice of fame, 
and received with vaſt applauſe. Terrible above all 
things it was to him, that the name of a private man 
ſnould be exalted above that of the Prince. In vain 
had he driven from the public Tribunals all purfuits 
of popular eloquence and fame, in vain ſmothered 
the luſtre of every civil accompliſhment, if any other 
than himſelf poſſeſſed the glory of excelling in war: 
Nay, however he might diflemble every other diſ- 
taſte, yet to the perſon of the Emperor properly ap- 
pertained the virtue and praiſe of being a great Ge- 
neral, Tortured with theſe anxious thoughts, and 
indulging his humours of being ſhut up in ſecret, a 
certain indication that he was foſtering, ſome ſangui- 
nary purpoſe, he at laſt judged it the beſt courſe, up- 
on this occaſion, to hide and reſerve his rancour till 
the firſt flights of fame were paſſed, and the affection 
of the Army cooled. For, Agricola held yet the 

Adminiſtration of Britain. Hai od | 
To him therefore he cauſed to be decreed in Senate 
the triumphal ornaments,a Statue crowned with Lau- 
rel, with whatever elſe is beſtowed inſtead of a real 
Triumph, and heightened this his compliment with 
many expreſſions full of eſteem and honour. He di- 
rected - moreover à general expectation. to be raiſed, 
that to Agricola was deſtined the Province: of Syria, 
a Government then vacant by the death of Ati/ins 
Rufus, a man of Conſular quality, ſince the ſame was 
relerved only for men of illuſtrious rank. Many there 
7 gn a titn wee | Were 
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were wo believed, that an Imperial Freedman, og; 
much truſted with the ſeerer' deſigns of his Maſtet 
was by kim diſpatched to eatry che ſuſtrument ap 
pointing Ag#i:ola*Goverbor of Syria, with orders to 
deliver it to him, were he Nill in Britain ; that the 
Freedman met Agricola exoſſing the Chanel, any 
without oute ſpeaking to him, returned directly to 
Domitian. It is uncertain whether this acconnt he 
true, or only a fiction ftametl in conformity to th 
character and genus of the Prince. To his Succet 
for in the mean tine Aridi Had ſutrendeted the 
Province now ſettled in perfect peace and ſeeutity, 
Moreover,; to prevent all remarks upon the manner 
of his etitty inte Rome, from any popular uiſtinctiot 
paid him, and any concourſe of people to meet him, 
He utterly dedined this obRrvahee of His friends, and 
came into the City by ii "ang by night, a4 he 
Was directed; went to che Palace. He was therere- 
ceived by the Emperor witk a ſhort embrace, but 
without à word' ſaid, then paſſed, undiftihguiſted, 
amongſt the crowd of fervile Cburtiers:/' Now it 
order to Toften with other and different virtues the 
reputation of a military man, a name ever diſtaſteful 
to thoſe who live themſelves in idleneſs, he reſigned 
himſelf intirely to indolence and repoſe. ' In his dreß 
He was modeſt 3 in his coaverſation courteous and 
free, and never found accompanied with mote than 
one or two of his friends. Inſemuch that many, 
ſuch eſpecially as are wont to judge of great men by 
their retinue and parade, all calculated to gain 
pular admiration, when they had beheld and 
ved Agricola, fought to khow whitnce proceeded his 
mighty fame: There were indeed but few who could 
account for the motives of his conduct. 

-* Frequently, during the courſe' of rhat time, Wis 
He accuſed in his abſence before Domitian, and m 
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Ito deſtroy him. 


tis abſerite allo 1 What threatned his life 
was no crime of his; nor complaint of any particy- 
ur for injuries received, nor aught Elſe ſaye the glo- 
tous chatactet of the man, and the ſpirit of the Em- 
peror hating all excellence and every virtue, With 
theſe cauſes there cbncutred the moſt miſchic vous 
fort of all enemies, they who extolled him in order 
n. Moteover in the Commonwealth 
there enſued ſuch times as would not permit the 
name of Aezyicola to remain unmentioned: So many 
were the Armies Which we had loſt in Mœſia, in 
Dacia, in Getmany, in Pannonia, all by the wretch- 
ed conduct of our Generals, either altogether jm- 
potent or fool hardy: So many withal were the 
brave officers, with ſo many bands of men overthrown 
ind taken. Neither was the F and conteſt 
dow about maintaining the limits of the Empire and 
zuarding the rivers which ſerved for its boundai ies, 
but about defending the ſtanding encampments of the 
Legions and preſerving our own tetritories. Thus, 
when public misfortunes were following one another 
in a continual train, when every year was become 
fenal for calamities and flaughiters, Agricola was 
by the common voice of the populace required for 
the command of our Armies. For, all men were 
comparing his vigor, his firmneſs, and his mind 
trained in war, with the ſloth and timidity of the 
pthers. With diſcourſes of this train, it is certain 
that even the ears of Domitian himſelf were teaſed 
whilſt all the beſt of his Freedmen adviſed and preſ- 
ſed him to this choice, out of pure affection and du- 
ty, as did the worſt out of yirulence and envy; and 
to whatever appeared moſt malignant that Prince 
was ever prone. In this manner was Agricola, as 
well through' his own virtues as through the baſe 
7 of others, puſhed upon a precipice even 
of glory. 
Vel. IV. Ddd The 
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The year was now arrived when to the. lot of 4. 
gricola was to fall the Proconſulſhip of  Afia or « 
Africa: And, as Civica had been lately murdere, 
(even whilſt Proconſul of the former Province) Agri. 
cola was neither unprepared what courſe to purſye 


nor Domitian unturniſhed with an example to folloy, me 
It happened too, that certain perſons, men appriz. ll **< 
ed of the ſecred purpoſes of the Prince, made it their il 
buſineſs to accoſt Agricola and ask him, whether he Pr 
meant in earneſt to take poſſeſſion of his Province, Wl *7 
Nay they began, at firſt indeed with ſome reſerve,to th 
extoll a life of tranquillity. and repoſe ; anon they 0 


proffered their good offices to procure his demiſfion 
and excuſe: At laſt, throwing off all diſguiſe, and 
proceeding at once to diſſuade and to intimidate him, 
they prevailed with him to be carried with this a 
his ſuit to Domitian. He, already prepared to dif- 
ſemble his ſentiments, and aſſuming a mien of haugh- 
tineſs, not only received the petition of Agricola to 
be excuſed, but when he had granted it, ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be preſented with formal thanks. Nor wa 
he aſhamed of conferring a grace ſo unpopular and 
odious. To Agricola however he gave not the ſalary 
which was wout to be paid to Proconſuls, and which 
he himſelf had continued to ſome. Whether he were 
affronted that it was not asked, or whether reſtrain- 
ed by his own guilty mind, leſt he might ſem to 
have purchaſed with money what he had hindered 
by his interpoſition and power. It is the nature of 
men, that whomſoever they injure they hate, Nov 
Domitian was in his temper apt to be ſuddenly trank 
ported into rage, and, in proportion as he-ſmother- 
ed his vengeance, the more irreconcilable he always 
certainly proved, Yet by the prudence and, moders- 
tion of Agricola he was ſoftened, For, by no contu- 
mac) of his, nor by any vain oftentation of a =_ 
| | 4 . 
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of liberty ill timed, did he court fame or urge his 
fate, Let ſuch who are wont to admire things dar- 
ing and forbidden, know, that even under evil Prin- 
ces great men may be produced, and that by the 
means of modeſty and obſervance, provided theſe be 
accompanied with application and vigour, they may 
riſe to an equal meaſure of public eſtimation and 
raiſe with that of many, who through a conduct ve- 
ry ſtubborn and precipitate, but of no advantage to 
the Commonweal, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
dying only to gain a great name. | iron 
Afflicting to us his family proved the end of his 
life, ſorrowful to his friends; and even to foreigners 
and ſuch as knew him not, matter of trouble and 
condolence. The commonalty likewiſe, and ſuch 
people as were void of employment *, were not 
only frequent in their viſits to his houſe, but in all 
public places, in all particular companies made him 
the ſubject of their conyerſation . Nor, when his 
death was divulged, was there a ſoul found who ei- 
ther rejoiced at it, or preſently forgot it. What 
heightened the public commiſeration and concern, 
was a prevailing rumour that he was diſpached by 
poiſon. That there was any proof of this, I dare 
not aver. Yet it is true, that during the whole 
courſe of his illnefs, Domitian cauſed frequent viſits 
to be made him, indeed much more frequent than 
Princes are wont to make, both by his favourite 
Freedmen and moſt truſty Phyſicians; whether 
through real concern for his health, or ſolicitude 
to learn the probability of his death. Tis well 
known that on the day in which he expired,continuel 
accounts were, by meſſengers purpoſely placed, every 


Or it may be thus tranſlated : © the body of the people 


ought chiefly intent upon ſuch affairs as concerned nor that 
+ State. | 
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inſtant tranſmitted to the Emperor, how faſt his end 
was approaching; and no one believed, that hg 
would thus quicken ſuch tidings, had he been to feel 
any ſorrow from hearing them. la his face how, 
ever and even in his ſpirit he affected to ſhew ſome 
guiſe of grief; for, he was now ſecure againl the 
object of his hate, and could mare eaſily diflemble h 
preſent joy, than lately his fear. It was abundantly 
notarious how much it rejoiced him, upon reading 
the laſt Will of Agricola, to find himſelf left joint 
heir with his excellent Wife and tender Daughter, 
This he took to have been done out of judgment and 
choice, and in pure honaur to himſelf. $9 blind and 
corrupt was his mind rendered by continual flattery, 
as not to know, that to no Prince hut a bad one will 
any good father bequeath his fortune. | 
Agricola was born on the thirteenth af June, dur- 
ing the third See of the Emperor Caligula 
He died on the twenty fourth of Auguſt, during the 
Conſulſhip of 7 and Priſcus, in the fifty fixth 
year of his age. If poſterity be defrays to know his 
make and Stature; "n his per ſon he was rather gen- 
teel and regular than tall. In his aſpect there was 
nothing terrible. His looks were extremely gracious 
and pleaſiag. A good man you would haye readily 
believed him, and been glad to have found that he 
wes a great man. Nay, though he was aatebel 
away whilſt his age was yet in full vigour, if hover 
ever his life be meaſured by bis glory, he attained tv 
a mighty length of days. For, every true felicity 
and acquiſition, namely all ſuch as ariſe from victus, 
he had already enjoyed to the full. As he had been 
likewiſe dignified with the Conſular and Triumphal 
Honours, what more could fortune add to his luſtre 
and renoun? Aſter enormous wealth he ſought not: 
an honourable ſhare he poſſeſſed. As behind EE 
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left ſurviving his Daughter and his Wife, he may be 
even accounted happy; ſince by dying whilſt his cre- 
dit was no wiſe impaired, his fame in its full ſplen- 
dor, his relations and friends yet in a ſtate of ſecu- 
rity, he eſcaped the eyils to come. For, as before 
us he was wont to expreſs his wiſhes, that he might 
ſurvive to ſee this truly blefled age, and Trajan ſway- 
ing the Sovereignty, wiſhes which he uttered with 
preſages as of what would ſurely enſues ſo it was a 
wondrous conſolation attending the quickneſs of his 
death, that thenge he evaded the miſery of the lat- 
ter times, when Domitian, who had cealed to exert 
his Tyranny by ſtarts only and intermifions, was 
come now to rend the Commonwealth by eruelties 
without all reſpite, and to averthrow it as it were 
by one great and deadly ſtroke, n 3-1 
For, Agricola ſaw not the Court of the Senate be · 
ſieged, nor the Senate encloſed by armed men, not 
the butchery of ſo many men of Conſular diguity, 
nor the flight and exile of ſo many Ladies of the 
rime Nobility, all effected in one continued havock. 
ill then Carus ut ius, the accufer, was anly conſi- 
derahle for having been viftarious in one bloody pro- 
ceſs ; till then the cruel motions of Aaaſſalliam rang 
only within the Palace at Alba; and in thoſe days 
Maſſa Behim (afterwards ſo exerciſed in arraigning 
the innocent) was himſelt arraigned as a criminal. 
Preſently after we, with our own hands, dragged 
Helvidius to priſan and execution : We beheld the 
melancholy doom of Adarricus and Ruftirus : We 
found ourſelves beſprinkled with the innocent blood 
of Keuecio. Even Ners withheld his eyes from ſcenes 
of eruelty, he indeed ordered murders to be perpe- 
trated, but ſaw not the perpetration. The princi- 
pal part of our miſeries under Domitian, was to be 
obliged to ſee him and be ſeen by him, at a — 
when 
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when all our ſighs and ſorrows were watched and 
marked down for condemnation $ when that eruel 
countenance of his, always covered with a ſettled 
red, whence he hardened himſelf againſt all ſhame 
and bluſhing, ſerved him to mark and recount all the 
pale horrors at once poſſeſſing ſo many men. Thou 
therefore, Agricola, art happy, not only as thy life 
was glorious, but as thy death was ſeaſonable. Ac. 
cording to the account of ſuch who heard thy laſ 
words, thou didſt accept thy fate chearfully and with 
firmneſs, as if thou thus didſt thy part to ſhew the 
Emperor to be guiltleſs. But to my ſelf and thy 
Daughter, beſides the anguiſh-of having our Father 
ſnatched from us, it proves 'a freth acceſſion of ſor- 
row, that we had not an opportunity to attend thee 
in thy ſickneſs, to ſolace thy finking ſpirits, to pleaſe 
our ſelves with ſeeing thee, plcaſe, our ſelves with 
embracing thee. Doubtlefs, we ſhould have gree. 
dily received thy inſtructions and ſayings, and en- 
graved them for ever upon our hearts. This is our 
woe, this a wound to our ſpirit, that by the lot of 
long abſence from thee thou waſt already loſt to us 
for four years before thy death. There is no queſ- 
tion, excellent Father, but that with whatever thy 
condition required thou waſt honourably ſupplied, as 
thou waſt attended by thy Wife, one ſo full of ten- 
derneſs for her Husband: Yet fewer tears accom- 
panied thy coarſe, and during thy laſt moments 
ſomewhat was wanting to ſatisfy thine eyes. 

If for the manes of the juſt any place be found; 
if, as Philoſophers hold, great ſpirits periſh not with 
the body, pleaſing be thy repoſe. Moreover, recall 


us thy family from: this our weakneſs in regretting 
thee, and from theſe our effeminate wailings, to the 
contemplation of thy virtues, for which it were un- 
juſt to lament or to mourn. Let us rather 2 * 
| TRY thy 
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thy memory with deathleſs praiſes, and (as far as our 
jofirmities will allow) by purſuing and adopting 
thy excellencies. This is true honour, this the na- 
tural duty incumbent upon every near relation. This 
is alſo what I would recommend to thy Daughter and 
thy Wife, ſo to reverence the memory of a Father, 
and a Husband, as to be ever ruminating upon all his 
doings, upon all his ſayings, and rather to adore his 
immortal name, rather the image of his mind than 
that of his perſon. Not that I mean to condemn the 
uſe of Statues, ſuch as are framed of marble or braſs. 
But as the perſons of men are frail and periſhing, fo 
are likewiſe the portraitures of men. The form of 
the ſoul is eternal, ſuch as you cannot repreſent and 
preſerve by the craft of hands or by materials foreign 
to its nature, nor otherwiſe than by a ſimilitude and 
conformity of manners. Whatever we loved in A. 
gricola, whatever we admired, remains, and will for 
ever remain implanted in the hearts of men, through 
an eternity of ages, and conveyed down in the voice 
of Fame, in the Record of things. For, many of 
the great Ancients, by being buried in oblivion, have 
thence reaped the fate of men altogether mean and 
inglorious : but Agricola ſhall ever ſurvive in his Hif- 
tory here compoſed and tranſmitted to poſterity. 
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BDAGESES, his great power, 105. he ſupports 
Tiridares, ibid; is veſted with the whole: power 

of the party, 10 4. his unfortunate Cantiſel to 

. Tiridates; 110. 

Al, the Bunucli, his authority in barchia, 99. 
he is poifoned by Artabanus, ibid. 

Acaratus, Freedman to Nero, a: peſtilent inſtrument and 


ſpoiler, —3 


i . progreſs, 163. how inceffant and prevail - 


. ers, ; whos Woody and: deſtructive inſtrumenta 27. 
protection they find 3g. their fury con- 


K one of Agrippina v women, miſtaken far her. La- 
dy and murdered; — 294. 

Aceronaus (Cneius):Conſul,-127: | 

Achaia, the Government of — changed, 70 


Arilius "(Marcus Conſul, n 
e 250 e "7 < „iin Att; 
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Ae, Nero's Miſtreſs —205, ſhe is introduced by Seng, 
As an antidote againſt the enticements of Agrippim 
| FR 
Airis, condemned for Treaſon, 111i. 
Algandeſtrius, Prince of the Cattans, offers to the Senat 
dco poiſon Arminius, 135. : 
Aliabenians, their ſufferings and complaints,—3og, 
Adoptions,(fraudulent) their prevalence and iniquity,—,, 
a decree of Senate againſt their abuſe, ibid. 
Adorfians, Tee Eunones. FE &.5:4 
Afer (Domitius) a zealous accuſer, —46. arraigns Claudi 
Pulchra, ibid. he is more eloquent than upright, 
- purſues the profeſſion of an Accuſer, and attacks Quine. 
tilius Varus, 57. his vile motives, ibid. his death ani 
character, — 260. 72,8 N 6 
Africa, a war begun there, 110, the forces there, . 
Africanus (Julius) accuſed, —79. 3 
* Africans (Sextius) who, — 212. he is appointed to aſſeſ 
the Gaus 226. ©) © 123120 2154 et 
Agerinus, Agrippina's Freedman, falſly charged with Tres. 
ſon againſt Nero, and put in irons. —256, 
Agrippa, his character, _— and death, 4. all hischil- 
dren but onedie a violent death, 148, 149. 
Agrippa, his lake, ſee — 
Agrippe (Afinius) Conſul, — zo. his death and charaQeer, 


Agrippa (Fonteius) offers to implead Libo Druſus, 93; why 
his daughter not made chief Veſtal, 133. 
Agrifpa (Haterius) ſtands for the Pretorſhip, 110. his ſevere 
. * ſentence, 170. his ſcandalous flattery, 177. his malice 
and — Fade n e 
Agrippa, King of Judea; his death, 113. 

2 (Julius) baniſhed, — 369, on! 
* Agrippa (Poſthumus) baniſhed by his Grandfather Auguſt, 

at the inſtigation ot Livia, 4. his character, ibid. he is tbe 
firſtſactiſice upon the acceſſion of Tiberius, 7. 
Agrippa (Vibulenus) a Roman Knight, his einne. 
| | a Iss, lo). 

Atriſbina, Wife to Germanicus. her | fruitfulneſs, chaltity, 
Wee for her husband, and vehement but virtuous ſpirit. 
3. ſhe is hated by Livia, 34. her mournful departure 
from her husband during à ſedition of the Army, 35, 
40. ſhe is pitied by the ſoldiery, who thence telent; 40. 
her magnanimity and kind treatment of the ſoldiers, 
. *64. thence rouſes the jealouſy of Tiberius, ibid. m 
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embarks for Rome with her husband's funeral Aſhes, and 
her children; 126. her virtue and forlorn lot lamented, 
ibid. her Fleet meets that of Piſo, 129. they are both 
ready to engage, ibid, the lands in Italy, 136. is received 
by a great conflux of people, ibid. her indiſcretion, 13. 
ſhe is deceived by the arts of Sejanus, ibid her incorrup- 
tible chaſtity, ibid. the univerſal ſympathy and mourn- 
ing of the people. ibid. her vehemence. 46. her juſt re- 
roaches upon Tiberius, 46, 47. ſhe defiresa ſecond huſ- 
Ls 47. is further inflamed by the ſecrer agents of Se- 
janus. ibid. her haughty behaviour,.48. Guards and Spies 
laced about her, 58. ſhe is arraigned in the Senate by 
etters from Tiberius remarkably bitter, 67. an inſurrec- 
tion of the people in her behalf. 69. her tragical death, 
92, the ſhameful rage of Tiberius againſt her after ſhe 
was dead. ibid. her character, 92, 9929. 
Azrippiaa, Mother of Nero, writes Memoirs, —47. ſhe is 
married to Cneius Domitius, 65. perſecuted/by/ Meſſa- 
lina, 125. recommended to Claudius for a Wife, by 
Pallas, 149. ſhe careſſes her Uncle Claudius, and ſecures 
her marriage with him, ibid. meditates a match between 
her Son and his Daughter. ibid. her abſolute ſway, 152. 
her behaviour and character, 153, ſhe recalls Seneca 
from exile, and her reaſons for this, ibid. ſhe fignalizes 
her power, 165. eſtabliſhes a Colony, and calls it by her 
own name. ibid. what mighty power ſhe aſſumes; 173. 
calls her ſelf partner with Claudius in the Empire, ibid. 
her management of the Emperor. 176. ſhe remò ves Criſ- 
pinus and Geta. Captains of the Guards, and in their 
room puts Burrus Afranius, 177.:her.ptticy-in/this, ibid. 
ſhe inveighs againſt Narciſſus, 189. ts the gardens of 
Statilius Taurus, and procuresan accuſation againſt him, 
and his doom, 190. ſhe determines the death of Claudius, 
193. procures the condemnation and death of Domitia 
Lepida, Nero's Aunt, 194. employs Locuſta to prepare 
poiſon for Claudius, 195. calls in the help of Xenophon, 
196. perſonates great ſorrow, careſſes Britannicus and 
Octavia, ibid. procures Nero to be declared: Emperor, 
ibid. directs Junius Silanus to be murdered, 197. had di - 
rected the murder of his brother Lucius, 198. intends a 
torrent of flaughters, ibid. her violent Juſt of dominion 
and tempeſtuous ſpirit, 199. ſhe is created Prieſteſs to 
Claudius, ibid. oppoſes the proceedings of the Senate, 201. 
attempts to aſcend. the Imperial Tribunal. and to giye 


Audience to Embaſſadors, ibid. her fury againſt Ate and 
| 2 3 againſt 
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'_ againſt Nero, 206. ſſie changes her arts, and even 
him to unnatural embraces, ibid. waxes violent agiin 
and reproaches him, 206, 207. treats him with menace, 
declares for Britannicus, regrets the murder of Claudiy, 
and reviles Seneca and Burrns, 207. her great conſterm - 
tion upon the murder of Brĩitannicus, 2 10. ſhe careſſe 
Octavia, amuſſes money, courts the Officers and Nobility, 
211. is deprived of her guards, and forſaken by herwo 
ted followers, 212. is charged with a confpiracy again} 
cher Son, 213. heard in her defence, 2 4. the Boll of 
it, 214, 2x5, ſhe inſiſts for vengeance upon her accuſer, 
. and' rewards to her friends, and obtains both, 216. ber 
— for power, 250. ſhe tempts her Som to inceſt, ii 
her ſhocking behaviour from her infancy, ibid. ſheave. 
ſignedly ſhipwrecked, but — diſſembles her 
apprehenſions, 2535. the ſympathy and zeal of the popi - 
lace upon diſcovering her cone. 257. "her. houfebeſet 
witharmed'men, her domeſtieks. fly, the aſſaſſins enter, 
255. her ſpeech to thetn. her murder, and laſt rematka- 
ble words, ibid. her rehcks lay long uncoveted. at. lift 
repoſi ted in a vulgar grave, 258. her end foretold dong 
before, ibid. ſntĩeks ſa id to be heard from herpraven;y. 
decrees of the Senate againſt her memory, 253. 
-Agrippinus ( Pacon ius) accuſed. 355. his innocenoe, 33. 
and bauiſhment, — 399. 
Alba niaut, hence ſprung. — 100. | 
HbusHa,Ttharg'd with deviſing charms againſt the life of 
Tiberius, —113. he is executed in priſon, — Im. 
Atevus (Marcus) choſen by the Senate tot ſurvey and ire: 
_ KHeye the Aſiatic Cities ruined by an earthquake, res. 
Alexander (Tiberius) an illaſtrious Roman Knight, aua 
ſiſtant to Corbuld in the Eaſt, 330. 
Allies, thoſe of Rome. What forces bey furniſhed, . . 
Alps (Maritime) their inhabixants prefented with the pri- 
Vfleges of Latium. 332. 
Altinus (Julias) baniſned. 369. 
Amiſia. the River ami Town of that name, 8. 
* (Prifcus) actuſes Cneins'Cordus, Procoriſal of 
'Crere, 163. 
Angiers, the revolt! begun there. 'r64. ard fuppreſſed. ibid. 
Angrivarians, revolt and are chaſtized, 75. 'they ſubmit 
and are pardoned 87. | 
Angleſey, ſee Suetdnins' Paitinus. 
Anicettes, Nero's Fresdman, Commander of the Fleet at 
Miſenum, his contrivancefor maldering Agrippina: i 
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it miſcarries, 254. he undertakes to-accomplifh the mur- 

der 256. and accompliſhes it, 257. after the murder of 

Agrippina, he isdeteſted by her Son, 301. yet prompted 

by him to own an adulterous commerce with Octavia, 

and undertałes it. 302. he ſufferts a ſort of baniſhment, 
ibid. and dies naturally, ibid. 

Anieias (Cerialis) Conſul elect, moves for a Temple to 
Nero with the title of Deification,: 371. this motion 
judged ominous and why, ibid; his accuſation and doom, 

| 385, 386. 

Ania (Vivianus) on · in · law to Corbulo, . The 
Fifth Legion, 359, 

Anſibarians, exterminated by the Chaucians, and ſeek a new 
ſettlement, 45. they are forced to wander. from place 
to place, and at laſt periſh. 246. 

Anteizs directs the building of a Fleet, 77. 

Anteius (Publius) r made Governor of Syria, 216. but de- 
tained from poſſeſſing it, ibid. he is accuſed, 382. and 
ſwallows poi — 84. | 

Anthony, his power ſwallowed up in that of Auguſtus, 1. 

— * _ 1 his —.— 104. 2 

Antiſtia, the Wife of Rubellius Plautus, accompanies her 
husband into Aſia, - 164. | 

Antiſtias, the Pretor, writes a bitter Satyr againſt Nero, 
286. hence he is arraigned for Treaſon, ibid. condem- 
ned to exĩle and his eftareconfiſcated, - 28672 

Aut iſtius (Caius) Conſul, 190. his ſecond Conſulſhip, 


— 46 
Hntiftima ( Lucius) Conſul, — 265. _ * 
Artiſt im, Tribune of the People, his conduct cenſured by 
the Senate. — 220. ; 
oy the Daughter of Claudius, eſpouſed to Cornelius 
Sylla, —2186. 
Antonia the Mother of Germanicus, — Iz. | 
Antonias (Haterius) poor through prodigality, but ſapport- 
ed by Nero, — 225. 
Antonius (Lucius) his dea th, nobility and funeral honours, 


8 —40. 
Adamea (the City of) overthrown by amearthquake, eaſed 

of Tribute for ſive years, —=190. 
Apbrodifians, their claim to a Sanctus 


, th ry, whence, —180. 
what Deity they worſhipped, —1$0, _ . . 

Apicata the Wife of Sejanus; firſtidiſcovered the murder of 
Druſus,— 12, 13. N | 


7 


Adion 


E 
Apion (King) bequeathes his Kingdom to the Roman Peo- 
, 164. x | 
Ape ( pr arian) his Oracles how delivered at Colophon, 


Appius (Appianus) for his vices degraded from the — 
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Apronia (Cefianus) drives Tacfarinas and his forces back y 
the defart, 150, 151. 

Apronim (Lucius) a Roman Knight employed to carry the 
demands of the ſoldiery to Tiberius, 30. he is left be. 
hind by Germanicus to ſecure his retreat, 53. is diſtin. 
guiſhed with ornaments of a Triumph. 66. his fattery, 


Apronizs (Lucius) Governor and Proconſul of Africa, hy 
exemplary ſeverity to the ſoldiers, 150. its influence 
ibid. he protects young Gracchus, —- 14. 

Apronixs (Lucius) Governor of lower Germany, attack the 
Frizians with various ſucceſs; —63, 64. 

Aquila puniſhed for adultery, — 38. 

Aquila lud A Roman Knight, commands ſome forces 
in Boſphorus.— 158. he is rewarded. with the ornaments 
of the ?retorſhip, — ll. : 

Araricus (Vuicatus) a Roman Knight, one of the Conſpi- 

-rTators againſt Nero. —348. I „ 03 FL v$0t4 , 

Arbela, the great battle there. 1377. 

Archelaus, King of Cappadocia, under the diſpleaſure of 
Tiberius, and why, 103.: he is inveigled to Rome, accuſed 
and dies, ibid. "29": I 

Argolicus, a noble Greek, falls by the cruelty, of Tiberis, 

1 11 3 Uno 50 r ee + 5 wlt 9. 

Ariobarxa nes. King of Armenia, killed by ag,aqgicent 76. 

Ariſtobulus created King of the leſſer Armenia by Nero, - 

SS a 5 r 207, 

Armenia, the conteſt about it between Rome and Parthua, 
225. it is evacuated both by the Romans and Parthi 
ans. 3 „en 4 „GM 

Armenians, how eſtranged from the Romans. 25 their fe 
kleneſs and ſitua tion, 114. they are faithleſs and dou- 


Armies, the mutinous meditate an union, 36. a device to 
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ble-minded, 2217). n 75 
pacify theme but without effect, ikid. a 
Arminius. his character, 52. how violently he is tranſported 

with the captivity of his Wife, and that of his child ye! 


unborn, 55 heinflames the Cheruſcans to arms, and in- 
veighs againſt the Romans and Segeſtes, 55, 36. retires to 


EN . 


the deſarts. 59. engages and diſtreſſes the Romans in a 
moraſs, ibid. the latter are ſupported by Germanicus, ib. 
his conference with his brother Flavius, 79. he ſuborns 
the Roman ſoldiers to deſert, 81. harangues his men, 
$2, $3, his bravery and eſcape, 85. his activity fails him, 
85. he is a Champion for Liberty, 86. animates his men 
by a ſpeech, hoy: aims to enſla ve his Country, 134. falls 
by the fraud of his kindred, 135. he was the Deliverer of 
8 n any a great Captain, 134,135. and never con- 

yer , 490%. tas 13 i . 1 n 7 
4 Prince of the Cattans taken, 78. 8 42 
Mic, the wife of Thraſea Petus, earneſt to die with him, 


* 4 + 


— 4000. 


Arruntivn (Lucius) incurs the diſſ eaſure of Tiberius, 16. is 
obnoxious for his great qualifications and fortune, ibid. 


was accounted equal to the Sovereignty by Auguſtus, 


ibid, and thence doomed to deſtruction by Tiberius, 17. 
he is employed with Capito to reſtrain the Tiber within 
its banks, 20. is a&uſed, —113. reſolves to die,—114. his 
fine and affecting reaſoning, ibi. * 
Arſameſata, a Caſtle garriſoned by Ceſennius Petus, —313. 
Artabangs gains the Kiradom' of Parthia 75. his Embaſſy 
to Germanĩcus, 116, his arrogance. and Tyranny,—9g8. he 
deſpiſes Tiberius and ſeizes Armenia for his ſon, —98. 
his politics, — 100. his affairs ruined, and he flies from 
his Kingdom, —1064. he is accounted barbaronſly cruel, 
—To8. is recalled by his Subjects, —149, his activity 
and good conduct, 149, 15%, his ſi ccels, ibid. | 
Artavaſdes, King of Armenia, deceived. by Marc Anthony, 
put in bonds and 1 U 75. a 4 lic * 
taxata (the City of) burnt and demoliſhed, — 232. 2 
n Phænomenon there, BY \ Me k 


* 


Anaxlal, King of Armenia, flain by a conſpiracy of his kin- | 


(Ruff ribuge of the people, a daring pro 
ſal of his in behalf of Thraſea bows $92. * * 
Aruſeizs (Lucius) ſuffers the pals of death, —106, 


.;dred; 75. 15 
a 


Artaxial, made King of Armenia by Germanicus, 115. 
Arulenus (Ruſicus 


Aſciepiodotus (Callius) his faithful and figng! friendſhip to 
Sora nus, to the laſt. —3z99. hence he is deſpoiled of his 
whole fortune and baniſhed, ibid. _ * 

4j4, twelve noble Cities there overthrown by an earth 
quake, 108. they are relieved by Tiberius, ibid. they de- 
cree a Temple to Tiberius, the Senate And Livia, —16. 
contend for the hanour of ereQing the Temple decreed 
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7 (King) bequeathes his Kingdom to the Roman Peg. 
—16 4. 


Apollo (Clarian) his oracles how delivered at Dane 


Appius (Appianus) for his vices degraded from the unn 


| | 10 

ATR Cefianus) drives Tacfarinas and his forces back y 
the deſart, 1530, 151. 

Apronizs (Lucius) a Roman Knight employed to carry the 
demands of the ſoldiery to Tiberius, 30. he is leſt be 
hind by Germanicus to ſecure his retreat, 53. is diſtin. 
guiſhed with ornaments of a Triumph. 66, "Fi —_ 


Apronizs (Lucius) Governor and proconſul of Africa, 10 
exemplary ſeverity to the ſoldiers, 150, its influence 
ibid. he protects young Gracchus, — 14. | 

Apronizxs (Lucius) Governor of lower Germany, attacks the 
Frizians with various ſucceſs; —63, 64. 

Aquila puniſhed for adultery, —38. | 

Aguila (Julms) A Roman Knight, commands ſome fore 
in Boſphorus.—158. he is rewarded with the ornament 

of the ?retorſhip, —162.._ 

Araricus (Vuicatus) a Roman Knight, one of the Conſp: 
- rators againſt Nero. - 348. fn 

Arbela, the great battle there. 1 57. 

Arc hel aus, ne of Cappadocia, — che diſpleaſure of 
Tiberius, and why, 10 3. ann to Rome, acculed 

and dies, ibid. 

Argalicus, + 4 noble Greek, Falls. by the crielgy gf 

Hobo ::#1 4 
N King of Armenia. killed by 
Ariſtobulus credehde King of the leſſer Armenia by Nero, — 
+ - , 201. 

Armenia, the conteſt. about 5 it between Rome and Parthia, 
2 it is — n oe the n 97 u 


Tideriv, 
ah Yon, 


zident, 76. 


r 


with the captivity af his Wife, and that of his child yet 
unborn, 55 he inflames the Cheruſcans to arms, and in- 
_ againſt the Romans and Segeſtes, 55, 36. retires 5 
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the A 59. engages and diſtreſſes the Romans in a 
moraſs, ibid. the Nr are ſupported by Germanicus, ib. 
his conference with his brother Flavius, 79. he ſuborns 
the Roman ſoldiers to deſert, 81.  harangues his men, 
$2, 83. his bravery and eſcape, 85... his activity fails him, 
85. he is a Champion for Liberty, 86. animates his men 
by a ſpeech, 107. aims to enſla ve his Country, 134. falls 
by the fraud o his kindred, 135. he was the Delivererof 
3 2 a great Captain, I 34] 35- * never con- 
ibi 

Prince of the Cattans taken, 78. 

14, the wife of Thraſea Petus, . earneſt to die with him; 
5777 

Arruntine (Luckus) incurs the diſſ eaſure of Tiberius, 16. 

obnoxious for” his citing qualifications and fortune, 1514. 


Ar 


its banks, 70. is aGuſed, —113. reſolves to die, —114. his 
fine and affecting reaſoning, ibid. 

Ar(ameſets, a Caſtle garriſoned by Ceſennius Petus, —31 

Arta bas gains the Kingdom of Parthia, 7 75. his Emba bal} 
to Germanicus,116, his arrogance and Tyranny,—g8. he 
deſpiſes Tiberius and ſeizes Armenia for his ſon, —98. 

bis politics, —1os. his affairs rained, and he flies from 
his Kingdom, —104. he is accounted barbarouſly cruel, 
108. is recalled by his subjects mY his activity 
and good conduct, 149,150. his ſucce [s, ibid. 


Artavaſdes, King of Armenia, deceived. by Marc Anthony, 
1 in bonds and f] ſlain, 75. 


a (the City of) burnt and e. 232. 2 


ul Phænomenon there, 


dred, 27. 
727760 made King ng of ANA by ionen 115. 
enus ute e of the peo e, a dari 0 
ſal of hi in beha WorT hraſea N —-i92. + ded 
Aruſeizs (Lucius) pal ers the pains of death, — los. 
Aciepiodotus (Callius) his faithful and ſig a friendſhip to 


Sora nus, to the laſt.” — 329. hence he i deſpoiled of his 
whole fortune and baniſhed, ibid. 


4f4, twelve noble Cities there overthrown 3 an earth- 
quake, 108. they are relieved by Tiberius, ibid., they de- 
creea Temple to Tiberius. the Senate and Livia, —16. 
IEA for the honour of PM ** decreed 


F to 


was accourited to  thenSavereignty by Auguſtus, 
ibid, and the eres. to deſtruction by Tiberius, 17. 
he iertployed w with Capito to Fan the Tiber within 


Payee. Kingof . ain by a Halkiner of his kin- | 
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to Tiberius and the Senate, 48 their ſtveral places i; 
Smyrna preferred, — 50. = 
Aftaticas. (Valerius) accufed* and ſeized, 1. he's hardly 
ufed* and impleaded by Sinlius; — 117, 118. his volun. 
tary and magnanimous death, —118, 119, 
Afiniz (Cars) Conful, 190. 
Afnizs (Lucius) Confül, —2 86. 
Afrim (Marcus) Conful, — 193. 1 
Aber (Sulpicius) the Centurion, how rea lous in the con. 
ſpiracy againſt Nero, — 347. his fortitude in death, and 
bold. reproach to Nero, 787 j 
ens (Lucius) Proconſul of Africa, 51. N 
emblies of debauchery uſual in the Reign of Nero, 
256, 
Afrolegers, u dicree for ttiving them from Rome; .. 
Aſtrology (Judicial) its falſhood, — 52. | 
Atilia, Mother to Lucan, accuſed amongſt the con{piretor; 
againſt Nero. —355, ſhe eſcapes trial, —369: 
Aimetm, a Freedman, in à plot againſt Agrippina, —213. 
he is executed for. this, —2 16 | 
Aticus (Curtius) by Tiberius doomed to die, —214. 
Aufidienzs (Rufus) Camp Marſhal; bow infulted and abuſ 
ed by his mutinous ſoldiers, 2.3, 24. his character, ibid. 
Augury. that of divine protecłion revived, —163, _ 
Au oft Nero's Daughter by Poppea, her birth, death and 
deification.— 325. | | 3 
Auguſtini, who, —2 56, 7: E 
Auguſtodunum, the Capital of the Eduans, — 166. all the 
no TIN of Gaul are inſtructed. there in the liberal 
Arts, ibid. | | | Wer 15 
Aug uſtus, how he acquired the foyereign per, . un- 
= what title he aſſumed it, 2. « ſpirit of fitter 
prevailing in his reign, a check upon trutſt and writers, 
ibid. by what arts and gradatians he engroſſed all power, 
and with what eaſe, ibid. his politics to his 
uſurpation, 4. the latter end of his reign w i peace 
able, 4 he ſecretly viſits his Grand- ſon Agrippa in exile, 
and is rhence thought to be poiſoned by. Livia, 6.” Ms 
laſt Will produeed, its tenour, and who bis heirs; to. bs 
ſeveral funeral honours, and by, whom: propoſed, ibid. 
re flections upon his funeral, 11. _ various rea onings up- 
on his life and Empire; 11. 13,13, he adopted Ti | 
without liking him, and why, ig., 4 Temple and wor- 
ſhip decreed to him, 13, the regiſter and ſummary kept 


| NI ) ire. 16. his 
by him of the ſtate and forces of rhe Empire; — 4 
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counſel againſt enlarging the Empire, and why, ibid. 
plays in honour of him by whom annually celebrated, 
19. public games inſtituted to his honour, 51. his poli- 
tics in relation to Egypt, 177, he is unhappy in his fa- 
mily, 152. turns adultery into treaſon, and violates his 
own Laws, ibid. inſtitutes Laws proper tor a fingle ru- 
ler, 155. is wont to travel accompanied with Livia. 161. 
his friendſhip for Livy the Hiſtorian, —80, his eaſy elo- 
cution, —200, | 

Aviola (Acilius) Commander of a Legion, reduces ſome 
rebellious Gauls, 164, 165. 

Avitus (Dubius) Commander in Germany, —244. his an- 
ſwer to Boiocalus, and meaſures 'againſt the Anſibari- 
ans, —2 46. 

Aurelius (Cotta) ſupported by Nero, tho a prodigal, — 225. 

Aurelius (Marcus) Conſul, 137. 

Aurelius (Pius) the Senator obtains a price for the Joſs of 
his houſe, 69. 


B. 


Albilizs (Caius) made Governor of Egypt, 216. 
B Balbus (Domitius) a Will forged in his name, 280. 
Balbus ( Lelius) charges Acutia with High Treaſon, 112. his 

bantſhment and peſtilent character, 114. | 

Birdanes, a Competitor for the Crown of Parthia, 122. his 
great vigour, ibid. he gains the Monarchy, 123. his Vic- 
rories, Tyranny and Aſſaſſination, 124. : 

Baſus (Ceſellius) a Carthaginian, upon the credit of a 

dream, promiſes immenſe treaſure to Nero 372, digs for 
it in yain, and after much labour ſpent, kills himſelf in 
deſpair, 373, 374. 

Benefits, too large to be returned, their reward, what,—18$. 

Bibulus (Caius) his reaſonings in the Senate againſt luxury, 

171 

Bleſs, in dread of Tiberius, dies by his own hands, — 107. 

Bleſus (Junius) Uncle to Sejanus, named by Tiberius to the 
Government of Africa, 160. : 

Bleſs (Junius) commands the Legions in Pannonia, 21. 
his ſpeeches and behaviour during their inſurrection, 22, 
his Son a Tribune deputed to the Emperor by the 
ſoldiery.ibid. he puniſhes ſome ot the ring-leaders and 
peu them in bonds, 24. but they are violently releaſed 

7 


the reſt, ibid. he is in * of being ä 
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che ſoldiery. 25. his feats againſt Tacfarinas, 188, 18, 
he is ſaluted Imperator by >, egions, ibid. : 

Bleſws (Pedius) expell'd the Senate for corruption, +59, 

Boiocalus leads the Anfibarians in purſuit of a new ſettle- 
ment, —245. his ſignal character and ſpeech to Dubius 
Avitus, ibid. his bold invocation of the Gods, —246, his 
refuſa! of an advantageous offer to himſelf, and his re. 
ſolute declaration, ibid. Ke 

Bolanus (Vettius) Commander of a Legion, ſent to [{uc. 
cour Tigranes, —307, 

Boudicea (a Britiſh Queen) ignominioully uſed by the No- 
mans, and her two daughters deflower'd. —271. ſue 
commands the Britiſh Army, —274. her [pgeck to them, 
275, 276. ſhe is defeated and ends her life by poiſon, 

21577. 

Britannicus, Son of Claudius by Meſfalins, —1 57. he ij not 
ſo popular as Lucius Domitius, afterwards Nero, 125, 
is eclipſed by Nero, and his forlorn condition, —165, is] 
bereft of all his faithful ſervants and adherents, —176. 
he ſings at a feſtival, and raiſes pity. — 208. is poiſoned, F 
with the manner and progreſs of the Poiſon, —209,8 
210. his funeral, with 1 upon his untimel7 
death,. —211. 1 : 

Brigantes, a people of Britain, reduced by Publius Oſtopiy, Þ 

—169. 8 

Britain, its Princes. reſtore. the ſhipwrecked Romans, 89. 
combuſtions there, —168. a great, ſlaughter of the Ro-Y 
mans there, —269, 270. | ö 

Britons, oppreſſed by the ans, fly to arms, —271. they 
attack the Colony of Camalodunum, and raze it, -273-} 
give no quarter,—274. their extreme cruelty, ib. their 
immenſe Hoſt and fierceneſs, ibid. they are routed with 
prodigious ſlaughter, —277. their imycovMlepcy, famine il | 
and ſtubbornneſs, —2.79, they wonder that the victo- Ul | 
rious Romans ſhould. be ſubſervjent to ſla ves, iþ1d, 

Bruferans, that People fire their dwellings, are routed b 
the Romans, and their, whole Country laid waſte. 55, 5d. 

Brutus, the founder of Liberty and the Conſalſhip, 1, | 

Burrus (Afranius) made Captain of the Guards to Cu- 
dius, — 177. he is an. Officer of great renqwn. ibid, he 
governs. with Seneca, the youth gf.Nero,—198. 199. his 
accompliſhments, ibid. he diverts Nero. from ſlay ing his 
Ka and pleads for hearing her defence. — 214, 1 

ally, accuſed, and acquirted, — 2 17. What ſhare he bad 


in.thsdeath of Agrippins, -355, 3564 he Filer , 
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Ai, and ore for him, — 26 1. his death; and loſs 

to Public, —288, he is thought to be poiſoned by 
Nero, and ſorely lamented, ibid. his death weakens the 
intereſt of Seneca, —289, 

Bjzantium (the City of) its pretenſions to favour, — 192. 
it is exempted from Tribute for five years, 193 · its hap- 
py ſituation erected by Apollo, ibid. 


C. 
Alicia, the Wife of Scevinus, doomed to baniſhmenr 
unheard, —369. | 
Cadmus, from Phenicia, inſtructs the Greeks in Letters, — 
g 127. 
(tizz (Ceſar) Grandion to Auguſtus, his untimely death 
imputed to the fraud of Livia, 4. 
Crus (Czar) ſettles Armenia, 76. 
caligula, his hiſtory why falſified, 1, why ſo called, 
40. his encomium upon his grandmother Livia at her 
funeral, —66. his marriage with Claudia, —8 9. his ſa- 
vage humour and diſſimulation, ibid. his wild ſpirit, am- 
dition and diſſimulation, — 111. he is hated by Tibe- 
rius, yet left his ſucceſſor, ibid. his violent fear and a- 
larm — 116, he was a ready ſpeaker, — 200. 
culiſtus, a Freedman, an old Courtier and wary, — 140. 
Calpurnia, an illuſtrious Lady, praiſed by Claudius, and 
thence ed and baniſhed by Agrippina, —163. 
ſhe is recalled from baniſhment by Nero, —253. 
Cu/purnius.an Eagle-Bearer, protects Minucius Plancus from 
the fury of the ſoldiers, — 38. 
calpurnum (Lucius) Conſul, — 54. 
calvina, baniſhed Italy, —1 53. | 
Clvifius, inſtigated to accuſe Agrippina. —213. he is ba- 
niſhed for this,-217., but recalled from exile by Nero, 


—25 3» 
Cdvifus (Caius) Conſul, —41. . 
Ca/uþdins; a common ſoldier, his brutal behaviour and bold - 
neſs ro Germa nicus, 36. — 1 l 
camalodunum, a Colony in Britain, planted by Publius Of» 
ſtorius, —169. the inſolence and tyranny of the Vete- 
rans there, —271. the inſatiable and conſuming: ava- 
rice of the Prieſts there, 272. the terrible a pparitions 
and preſages there, ibid. | 


b A _ Camil- 


O_o g_— 


Camillus (Furins) Proconſul of Africa, routs the Numidi- 
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ans and Moors under Tacfarinas, 111. and verrieves the 
ancient renown of his family, ibid. 

Camillus (Scribonianus) Conſul; —73. 

Campania deſolated by a Tempeſt, — 321, 

Cangians, a People in Britain, ravag 'd by Publins Offorius 

11 ; —17 

Cinobus by whom built and bende named. 117. 5 

Cant ius (Publius) collects the tribute in Gaul, 77. 

Capito ( Ateius) employ d with Lucius Aruntius to reſtrajn 
the Tiber within its banks. 70. his great accompliſh. 
ments and infamous flattery, 187. his death and great 
acquirements,1 99. his preferments and obſequiouſneſ to 
power. i id 

Capito (Coſſutianus) accuſed by the Cilicians and condem- 
ned. — 224. he accuſes Antiſtius the Pretor, 85. ſee 
Coſſutia nus 

Capito (Fonteius) once Proconſul of Aſia, accuſed and ac- 
quitted. —32., 

Capito (Iſteius) Camp Marſhal to Corbulo his exploit S 

230,221, 

Capitol, by whom added to Rome, - 164. : * 

Capito (Lucilius) the Emperor's Procurator in Afia; accuſ. 
ed by that Province: before the Senate, —15. difavoved 
by Tiberius and condemned, —16; / — 

Capita (Valerius) recalled from exile by Nero —253. . 

Cappadocia reduced to a Province, 103. | 

caprea that Ifland deſcribed, its natural ſtrengeh and fine 
climate, —58..1ts antiquity, ibid. 

Capua, that Colony ſupplied, — 222. | 

Caractacus, a Britiſh King of great renown, at war with 
the Romans, — 170. he pofts himſelf advantageouſly, 
and harangues his men, ibid. is intirely routed 5 Pub- 
lius Oſtorius.— 171. flies to Queen Cartiſmandua, is by 
her delivered to the Conquerors and ſent to Rome, ib. 
his great character and ſolemn reception there, ibid. his 
undaunted behaviour and ſpeech to Claudius.— 172. he 
is pardoned with his Wife and Brother, and pompous 
decrees paſſed upon taking him, —173, 174. 

Carinas (Secundus) a Creature of Nero's, learned bur void 
of virtue. — 344. 

Cariovalda, Captain of the Batavians, after a brave refil 

; tance, is ſlain by the Germans, 80. 

Carrhenes, eſpoules Meherdates, —157. his bravery and de- 
feat, —158, 2 

41. 
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(Urtiſmandus, Queen of the Brigantes, delivers up Kin 
Caractacus to the Romans, —172. ſhe is at war wit 
venuſius oncg her husband,—175, and ſupported by our 
forces, ibid, : | 

ciſperius, a Centurion, his honeſt ſpirit and behaviour. — 
180,181, he is ſent by Corbulo to Vologeſes, and de- 
livers his meſſage ſternly, —3og. | 

ciſſus (Caius) Governor of Syria, conducts King Meher- 
dates to the Euphrates, —156. his civil accompliſhments 
and ſtrict military diſcipline, —157. his good advice to 
Meherdates, ibid. his juſt obſervation in the Senate, —2 33. 
his ſpeech for the execution of all the ſlaves in a fami- 
ly, where one of them had murdered his Lord, —281, 
282, 284. without any guilt he is accuſed by Nero,—376. 
his worthy character, with the ridiculous and falſe charge 
againſt him, —376, 377. he is baniſhed into — 

ibi 

(ſis Chærea, 2 Centurion, eſcapes in a mutiny by his 
courage, 33. and afterwards kills Caligula, ibid. 

Cſius (Lucius) marries Drufilla Grand- daughter to Tibe- 
rius, —85, his family and character, ibid. 

caſſus (Severus) his petulant Writings; their effect, 67. his 
virulent ſpirit, —21. he dies in exile, ibid. 

(utonizs (Juſtus) a principal Centurion employed to carry 
the demands of the ſoldiery to Tiberius, 30. 

(uttans, their territories invaded by Germanicus, 32. they 
are ſurprized and ſlaughtered by him, 53. their ravages 
in Germany, —166. they are routed, —167, are at war 
with the Hermundurians, —247. their bloody yow and 
defeat, ibid. | | | 

cuualda, a German Leader, his purſuits, 118, his fate, 

119. 


cuulinus CBlitius) baniſhed, 369. 
(atus, Procurator in Britain, his rapaciouſneſs, and eſcape 
into Gaul, 373. | | 
Gcilianus (Domitius) an intimate friend of Thraſea Pe- 
tus, acquaints him with his doom, 399. Ft 3 
C:cilianus, the Senator, puniſhed for accuſing Cotta, —78. 
Ccilianus (Magius) treaſon forged againſt him, —162. 
Ccins (Aulus) commands under Germanicus in the lower 
Germany, 31. he is forced to yield to the outrage of the 
ſoldiers, 32. is ſent by Germanicus thro*-the: territories 
of the Bructerans to the River Amiſia, 57. is hardly be- 
ſet by Arminiusand the Germans. at the cauſway called 
the long bridges, 59, 60. his braye counſel to his army 
in 
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in diſtreſs. 62. he gains a victory over the 
64. and is diſtinguiſhed with the ornaments 28 
umph. 66 he directs the building of a Bleet, 57, the 


ſhips deſcribed. ibid. 

ceeina (Severus) his f ns any Provincial Magif. 
8 — him into the Pro- 

5 1 . 


trate carrying his Wife a 
vince. 159. his motion elude 

Celer (Domitius( prompts the ambition of Cneius Piſo. 128 

Celery (Publius) a Roman Knight, poiſons Junius Silanus, 
198. he is accuſed by the Province of Afia, and guilty, 
224. is protected by Nero, and why, ibid. 

Celereans, a Leople of Thrace, 163. | 

Celize(Caius) Conſul, 13. ; 

Getizs (Curtor) a Roman Knight, convicted of forging x 
charge of treaſon. 162, 163. 

Celins (Mount) conſumed by fire, 35. its former name and 
Antiquity, 55. 


h 


treaſon, —34. he breaks neck, ibid, 


ee a Legion under Corbulo in the 


— 327. 


they encounter'd death, 367. 

Ceranus the Philoſopher, exhorts Plautus to die,-297, 
Cerialis (Petilius) routed by the Britons, but eſcapes. 273. 
Ceſar. the Dictatora great Orator, - 200. | mn 
Ceftizs-(Caius) put upon the work of accuſing: by Tori 
| | ge 
cetheg (Cornelius) Conſul, —17, 
Chalcedon, the folly of its founders, — 19. 


Charicles. the Phyſician, his art to diſcover the illneſs oſ 


Tiberius, —I15. he acquaints Macro of the approaching 
end of Tiberius, — 115,116. 5 1 
Chaucians, that People taken into the ſervice of- the Ro- 


mans, 56. they commit hoſtilities againſt the Romans, 


| 1] 30, 
Cheruſcens, that People alarmed by Cecina, 33. they art 
rouſed by A to arms. 57. their drvies in a bat- 
tle, 57. they are attacked and routed, 84; %½ areat 
war with the Sueviatis, —106. and ſeek a King from 
- Rome, —128. | . 
Chrift, (our bleſſed Saviour) put to death under Pontius 
Pilate, Procurator of Judea, — 343. 
Chriſtians, Tacitus his account of them, 343. they are bar- 
barouſly murdered by Nero, ibid. x 8 
| cya, 


ca (Julius) 's Roman — doomed to the pains off 


Centurions, they who conſpited againſt Neto, how bravely | 


cih 


EN 


rd, an Aſia tie City overthrown by an Earthquake, and 
releaſed from tribute for three years.—14 


alicia, the Boors there, their inſurrection and depredati- 


ons,-187. they defeat Curtius Severus. with a body of 
Horſe. yl 88. and are reduced to peace by King Anti- 
ochus, <bid. | 

ah (Julius) the Roman Procyrator in Pontus, carries 
Mithridates to Rome —162. he is rewarded with the 
Conſular Ornaments, ibid. | 

Cinithians, a People of Africa, 111. 

cinna, his domination but ſhort, 1. 

irc, particular places allotted in it to the Roman 
Knights, —332. _ 

Citizens, (Roman) their number under Claudius,. —1 38. 

Claudia (Daughter of Marcus Silanus) marries Caligula, 

—88. 

claudius. the Emperor, his hiſtory why falſiſied, 1. how no- 
toriouſly he Was 1 148. he means well, but his 
underſtanding defeCtive, — 11 he aſcertains the fees of 
Pleaders, — 121. reſtores Mithridates to the Kingdom 
of Armenia,—122, is blind to the lewdneſs of his Wife, 
—126. 1 the Office of Cenſor, adds new Letters 
to the Roman Alphabet, brings water to Rome, ibid. 

his repreſentation concerning the college of ſoothſayers, 
—128. his ſpeech in behalf of the Gauls,—136, 137. his 
reformation in the Senate, as Cenſor, —1 37. 138. he 
checks the flattery of Vipſanius the Conſul. ibid. hears at 
laſt the abominations of his Wife 139, his family alar- 
med upon the Empreſs's marrying Silius, —140. his ter- 
rible affright upon that marriage, —143. yet he is in- 
clinable to relent towards her, ibid, but is animated 
and incenſed by Narciſſus, 144. his wonderful flence 
and conſternation, ibid. his affection returns, —146. 
his ſtrange ſtupidity, —147. he is always abandoned to 
the dominion of his Wives, 149. has no diſcernment nor 
paſſions of his own, —1 2 his advice to Meherdates, 
—156. and to the Parthians, — 157. he adopts Nero, 
—165. the adoption confirmed by the Senate, ibid. his 
fifth Conſulſhip, —157. he boaſts his mercy without 
ſhewing any, —1$5. degrades certain Senators. ibid. his 
abſurd praiſes, of Pallas, — 186. he is puſhed by Agrip 
pina upon all the meaſures of cruelty, —189, he Riſes 

the power of his Freedmen as high as his own, or that of 
the Laws, —191, 192. his compliment and favour to his 
Phyſician, Xenophon, ibid. his death portended by * 

; "mo 


— ——— wy au co 4. utoe- 


T0 0 = 


veral preſages, —193. a ſaying of his, in his drink, fi. 
tal to him, ibid, he is poiſoned by the direction of 4. 

rippina, —195. his death ſome time concealed, —15; 
Fi Jeification, and funeral praiſes, —1 99. he was capa. 
ble of elegance of expreſſion when he ſtudied the ſame 


| —=200, 

Clemens, Bondman to Agrippa Poſthumus, his bold defign, 
and artifices, 101. he is ſeized by a device of Saluftins 
Criſpus, and diſpatched privately, 101, 102. 

Clemens, ( Junius) a Centurion choſen to negotiate for the 
ſoldiery, 25. he propoſes their demands, 27. 

Clemens (Salienus) accuſes Junius Gallio, and is reſtrainel 
by the Senate, 370. a 

Gleonicus, a Freedman of Seneca's, 345. 

Cliteans revolt, — lo. and are ſubdued. —108. 

Colonies, thoſe of Italy, with what reſpe& they attended 
the aſhes of Germanicus —137, 138. their ſorrow and 
zeal, ibid. the manner of planting them of old, 269 
how much corrupted, ibid. 

Comet ſeen, ( —263, ) obſervations of the vulgar upon it, 


ibid, 

Cominius (Caius) convicted of a foul libel againſt Tiberius, 
—27. he is pardoned at the ſuit of his Brother, ibid. 

Confarreation, that Ceremony when uſed, —16, 

Confidius (Aquus) a Roman Knight convicted of forging 

ad a charge of Treaſon, 162,167. 

Conſpiracy, that againſt Nero, its ſuddenneſs and ſtrength, 
— 346. the reality of it queſtioned by the People, but 
aſſerted by Tacitus, —370. it is followed by many flat- 

tering decrees of Senate, —370, 371, 

Conſpirators, thoſe againſt Nero, governed by ſecret intereſt, 

— 348. their ſlowneſs and procraſtination, — 349. they are 
animated by a Woman, ibid. they propoſe to diſpatch 
Nero at Baiæ, but are oppoſed by Piſo, —351. Pilo his 
pretended and real motives, ibid. they then agree to ſlay 


Nero in the Circus, —35 2. the manner how, ibid. their } 


defigns afterwards, —352, 353. they are vaſtly nume- 
rous and faithful, —353. how faſt they betray all their 


deareſt friends and relations, —356. they are haled to | 


the Tribunal in droves, —356, 357. 

Conſuls, their election under Tiberius how uncertain, 73. 
his ſtrange artifices and doublings in recommending or 
_ Candidates, 73. 74. his declarations how plau- 
fible and hollow upon that occaſion, ibid. 
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riance with Nutmidius 
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to the Te tas, — 14. their pretenſions t 

the feiendlp of On bid. ar are exempre "From 
all impoßitions by a u. * he Iff anc 15 ſa- 
cred to Efeulipids and dly to the Roman People, 


ibid. 
babe Sylla. N 170 
= E Aebi ibid. an 15 "mr pointed 
n the repair of the roads. ibid. his N 
in that Office, ibid. he is 1550 inted Governor of 2 
Germany, — lays there Fn foundation of his fu- 
ture fame, ind 4 Se Gannafcus Att ene ibid. the 
great Ge VI hs di ire e ferrifies the 
dafbürfnt and Fig es the rebe la, ibid, ; he 
i envied and recalled. 131, 23 125 allowed the deco- 
rations of triumph, ibid. he cuts a mighty Canial be- 
tween the Rhine and the Meuſe, ibid. , | appo inted br 
Nero to command in the Eaſt. 203. this chokes leu 
ed, ibi. His great - eſtimation and experience, 204. 
he is admired even for h 2 raed and air, ibid. his va- 
ratus, ibid. ia difficul ies. 
to recover diſcipline to the army, 225. Fg reat ſuffer- 
ings of h y with his on great hardinefand whole: 
ſome ſeverity, 226. his Propoſal' ro Tiridates, 228, 
his Providerice; ibid. he proſecutes the war with ſuc- 
ceſs, 238. A match, on he takes” ang razes the 
City ArtaXi his rea ons * this, ibid. his ex- 
ploits'and'a ie conduct &, 65: he eſcapes great danger, 
166. reſcues Armenia from che eee, Ins 7 pol el 
fon of i it, and in it 1 Tigra nes th Ate ocian, 
267. he withdraws to his Government in en. ibick. 
his counſels and meaſures againſt rte \ 397; he ſen 
ſuccours co 82 ines, ibid. his embaſſy an remotiſtranc 
to Volog 40 t. the Borg of People upon his 
behaviour; ©3099: wary cot 319. he lays a 
bridge die the Eu dates an baffles all the defigns of 
the Parthians upon Syria, ibid. he adyances to, ſuccour 
petus 314. his 11 to ſome fugitives from that 
Ginerdl and exhôrtations to his own men, 315. he la- 
ments he diſaſters and. miſconduct of Petus, 319, ze. 
his reaſons for nit r ceeding with his forces to Arme - 
nia, ig his demands to blog eſet, ibid. he, is inveſ- 
ted with unlimited power i or the Eaſt againſt the Par- 


"RW ans, 


t 
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thians, 348, he aſſembles his army at Melitene, hi; 
magnificent ſpeech to them there. ibid. he appoint; (rup 
certain Centurions to confer with the Parthian Embaſ. 
ſadors, 329. his exhortations to Vologeſes, reaſoning 
and menaces, ibid. his ravages in Armenia and repy. 
tation in the Eaſt, ibid. he meets Tiridates, 330. m. 
nages that Prince, and perſuades him to refign the royal Curt 
Diadem, ibid. feaſts him ſumptuouſly and fills him with 
admiration of the Romans, 331. 
Corcyra (the Ile of) where fituated, 136, 


C:rdus (Ceſius) accuſed of public rapine by the Cyreneang, * 
and condemned, 186, _ | TE 

cordus (Cremutius) the Hiſtorian, arraigned for praiſing . 
Brutus and Caſſius, — zo. his noble defence, —zi, zu. 0 
he ends his life by abſtinence, ibid. his books are con. Cyr 
2 1 be burnt, ibid. yet continue diſperſed and jt 
read, ibid. | 

Cornelia, choſen chief Veſtal, —17. * 


Cornelia (Coſſa) made a Veſtal, — 324. 5 | 

Cornelius, accuſes Mamercus Scaurus, — 97. he is convicted 
of bribery and baniſhed, ibid. 52 70 

cornutus (Cecilius) accuſed and innocent, — 25. yet dies 
by his own hands, ibid, WTO 

Corvinus (Meſſa la) once Governor ot Rome, —83. 

Coſſus (Cornelius) Conſul, — 30. 260. | 

Ceſſutianus (Capitol) his villanous ſpirit and rancour to 
Thraſea, —389., his inflammatory ſpeech againſt him 
to Nero. —389, 399. he begins the charge againſt Thr- 


De 
ſea in the Senate, —393, 394. his mighty. reward for 5. 
accuſing Thraſea, —399. See Capie. Ne 
Coſſutianus, the Pleader. defends pleading for hire, 121, 5 
Gres, (Anrelius) the Conſul, his motion againſt Cneius 
; P1 O, 147. TIE 19.599 = 1215 De 
Cotys, King of Boſphorus, his alliance with Eunones, 
Prince of the Adorſians, againſt Mithridates, 18. 
Cots, one of the Kings of Thrace, his peaceable character, il », 
1:0, he is deceived and murdered by Rheſcuporis, 121. 
counſel, that of a woman the worſt, - 3344 D 
Craſſus, his power ſwallowed up in that of Ceſar, 1. 
Creſcens, (Tarquitius) a Centurion, his ſignal . D 
| ts | h «09 314. I 
Crete pretends to a right of Sanctuary, 181. 5 


Criſpinus, Captain of the Guards, to Claudius, diftinguiſh- 
ed with the Pretorſhip and a great reward in money and : 
| why, —119, his accuſation and doom, — 38x, 


ci 


1 4p » 
ciþins (Rufus) why baniſhed, —368, 


(rupellarii, what ſort of forces, 166. they are akt 
16 


* 


cums, 2 ſhipwreck of the Gallies there, 345. 

(ymanus (Ventidius) Governor of Galilea, his crimes and 
puniſhment, 187. 

(yrtifius (Titus) heads an inſurrection of slaves i in Italy, 
10 he is taken priſoner, ibid. 


Curtizs, (Atticus) a Roman Knight, accompanies Tibe- 


rius in his retirement, —51, 
cmi (Rufus) his riſe, character and adventures, — 1 1475 


on (the People of) claim a right to Sanctuary to three 
of their Temples, 180 

(yenians, their charge againſt Acilius Strabo, what 2 
its iſſue, — 265. 

ien (the City of ) loſes its liberties and en, | 


D. 


Mlergtia, two Legions there, —7 
Damaratis the Corinthian, ; inflrudts the Etruſcans 
in the uſe of Letters, —127. | 
Dadarides, ſee Mitbridates. 
Denube, what Legions guarded it, —7. 
Duths, voluntary, why ſa common in Rome, * 
heremvirate, how long it laſted, 1. why created, 1 8 WY 
cri, a Roman Officer, his fignal bravery and death, 1 49, 
Deities, Tacitus his re e upon them, —399. 
hemetrius, the Philoſopher, his diſcourſe with Thraſea Pe- 
tus, what, ibid, he * him when he died, ibid. 
Jemienus (Claudius) one convicted and impriſoned for yil- 
lanies, employed to accuſe Lucius Vetus, and for wh 
wicked ſervice releaſed by Nero, 379. 4 
* from the Senate to Germanicus obnoxious to the 
oldiers, 
Nana, her ts at Epheſus, i its immunities, * where 
derived, 179, 182, 
Dilarors, when choſen, 1. _ 
Didius, the Roman ne TR in naſphorys, —1 8. 
Die (Aulus) Governor of Britain, his Wa. and 
proceedings there, —17 5, 
Mlbells (Cornelius) his ridiculous flattery, 165 his freſh 
ſtrain of flattery, 184. 
Ch Dola- 


* 
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Dol abella ( Publius) Proconlj 34585 15 750 
, ploirs, againſt Ta e 0 
treated ibid. but his eh HS i8rawn 


in to accuſe his Kinſman 101 arus, g. his 
motion Ar on Quin bs Ye . 
to 


Domitia (Lepida) Au ro, Berg 127 quality and evil 
ag TL 93194 ſhe i is accuſed a and condemned to 

die, ibid. 

Domit ius (Celer) ſee Celer pen mitius.) 

Domitim (Cneius) marries younger 
his family and deſcent, ibid, be i Conf 
cufed, =172, but eſcapes. —114. 

Domi ins Lucius) his death, quality, and ex r © 

Domitim (Lucius) afterwards Nero, is beloved 1 the't 0- 
man People for the ſake of Germahicus, —125 he mar. 
ries Octa via the Daughter of Clautlius, —1 54. 

Doryphoris. the Imperial Freedman, his death; zog. he is 
ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned by order of Nero, ind 
why. — 305. 

Druids. I. the Briekth, their direful curſes upon the Roman 
Army. —270, their barbarous ſuperition, * human 
ſacrifices —271, their proves cur down, 


Druſ 5 Ea e Gerina nicus, Rt ty lagi 


Drufſus. bather ro Germanicus. his 1105 n 
death, 4. his great popularity.” and ty „l. the 
Canal — by him ertnany” 48 the Ns raiſe 
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IUyricum, 139. * ful Au r co wits , "> 


by whom dictated, ibi he. ter to. e, 1 

rriunipls 149. 2 the 0 the e Se-; 
nate. 154. his ſecond Sone ip, 153, Ne 7 et 
3 bers = two Senators, 3 


delight in by ing n With his 4a A 1 


his behaviour, 162, 163. he is excuſe 
ed 155 85 10 fove r pleaſure, 163. 12 Les to the 2 


2 eemed arrogant and haughty, 128. ier g 
ildren of of Germanic 2 i heel 9 55 


wer of Sejanus 9 all Tf Serra 
= ibid. he is poiſoned 1 the 15 = 
ibid. his ſplendid funeral, wade Fi 5 0 5 
related, ibid. reflections upon ie, th id. 
ble upon Tiberius, ibid. 


Druſus, a count ne, alarms Greecs 210 * 21. 
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Hums, an inſurrection of that People, 164. then are ny 
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ua their their religios u ide gli at. woe. 
5 em are ba o Srdipia, 134. 
all the reſt doometf to de 12 5 bir 125 Italy, or renounce 
their prophane Rites,i they are the inventors of 
Letters, —127, _ 

Tra, a Greek City, overthrown by an Earthquake, and 


"OP of Tribute for three years, 14. 1 
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Flienus (Pompeius) convicted of a fraud, —2 ;0. 

Etoquence, the Prize of it adjudged to Nero, 1 . 3.) 

Emilia (Lepida) charged with impoſing upon her Husband 
a ſuppoſititious Birth, and with Adultery and Treaſon, 
150. her great quality, ibid. ſhe is pitied by the People, 
convicted and baniſhed, 151,152. 

Emilia (Muſa) her Eſtate claimed by the Exchequer, but 
by Tiberius ſurrendered to Emilius Lepidus, 108, 109. 

Emilian Family, a character of it. 2 3x. | 

Emilizs with Stertinius relieves the Batavians, 80. 

Emperors (Roman) diſpenſe with the Laws, —120, the 
pernicious conſequences af this, ibid. | 

be Wite of Macro. proſtituted by her. Hushand to Ca. 
igula, — 111. | 

Exnius (Lucius) a Roman Knight, the ſtrange Treaſon 
charged upon him, 185, 186. 

Epapbroditus, a Freedman of Nero's,— 354. 

Epheſians, their plea for a Sanctuary, 179. 

Epicharit, h | 


er part, zeal and arguments in animating the 
conſpiracy againſt Nero, —350, ſhe is accuſed tq Nero 
by Voluſius Proculus, an Officer of Marines, and. baffles 
her accuſer, yet is kept in bonds, ibid. ſhe is vehement- 
Iy tortured, yet reſolutely denies all, and hangs herſelf 
in her girdle, 356. ſhe is a ſingular inſtance of magna- 

_ nimity, ibid. 

Erato, cm of Armenia, quickly expulſed, 76. 

Eryx, (Mount) the Temple of Venus there, its antiquity 
and decay, —40. it is repaired by Tiberius, ibid. 

Eſculapius, his Temple at Pergamos found to he a genuine 
Sanctuary, —180. See Coos, | ; 

. Evender, the Arcadian, inſtructs the native Latins in the 
uſe of Letters, 127. | ems 

bay Phyſician to Livia, a wicked inſtrument of Se- 

nus, —F, ; | | 
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Eunones, Princes of the Adorſians, eſ pouſes Cotys, King of 
Boſphorus, againſt Mithridates the late King, —158. 
but intercedes with Claudius for Mithridates, —161, 


9 


Claudius his anſwer to Eunones, —162. 
Zunuchs, in great eſteem amongſt Barbarians, 1 
Exchequer, its various regulations, 221... % 7 | 
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F. 


Abatus (Nubrius) arraigned for deſpairing of the Ro- 
man State, —$4. he eſcapes through oblivion, 85, 

Fabia nus (Valerius) convicted of a fraud; - 280. 

Fabius 0 Ma Tyrone "x7 to die by his own n haridsehrough 
dread o 4. 

Fabius Paulus Contal 95. 

Eibiu (Ruſticus) the Hiſtorian, praiſes Seneca, —214. 

Falaniut, a Roman Knight, the ſtrange ſort of Treaſon 
charged a him, 67. 

l of Princes why apt to decline in favour, 128. 

Flix (Freedman to Claudius) Governor of crimes and in 
power, for tune and villany, —186. his crimes and im- 


punity, 187. | 
Fenin (Rufus) ſee Rufus (Fenius.) 
Feſtas (Martius) a Roman Knight, one of the conſpirators 
againſt Nero, —348. 
Fidene, the tragical Calamity there from the fall of the 
Amphitheatre, '—54. in it fifty thouſand ſouls periſh, 


1 
Fire (ſubterraneous) a ſtrange account of it, 240. 
Firmius (Catus) expulſed from the Senate for forging trea- 
ſonable crimes againſt his Siſter, —28. [Tiberius ſaves 
him from baniſhment, why, ibid. 
Haccilla (Antonia) accompanies her Husband i in exile, — 


Haccus Gem Lieutenant to Corbulo, his a 
; —2 30,23 1. 

Hartery, an antient evil in the Roman State, 9 „ 

flavius, Brother to Arminius, fights for the Romans, 79. 
his conference with his Brother, ibid. 

Ftvius (Subrius) the Tribune, how zealous in the conſpi- 
racy againſt Nero, —347. his noble purpoſe to kill Ne- 
ro in the theatre, or in the ſtreers, —349. whence de- 
feated, ibid. he offers to ſmite Nero during the e 

2 of the conſpirators, but is checked by Fenius Ru- 
„ —357. he judges Caius Piſo unworthy, of the Em- 
— — he is IX with the conſpiracy, and at 
firſt defend himſelf, at laſt Wen in it, and reviles Ne- 
ro to his face, — 364. his laſt brave een contempe 
of death, 36666. ” 
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Hats, the Roman, where kept, — 

Horm (Julius) animares the Gauls to rebel, 164, hi; 
ſ to them, ibid. he is routed and dies by his own 
hands, 166. 

Fonteins (Caius) Conſul; 145. 

Fireigners, Tyrants chiefly ende in » them) 2388. 

Fertunams, Freedman te Lucius Vetus, robs his Lord; ak 

- accuſes him. 5379 his recorpence for this, . 

Frtune, (Equeſtria n) her Temple, where, 18s; / 

Freedmen, their inſolence to their Lords, —2 79. reiſott al 
ledged for recalling the freedom of ſuch as Ee [1 
theif rights as a body ſectred; 4240 - ; 

Frezellanue (Pontius) degraded from rhe Sen: | 

Friends at variance the greateſt enemies 32 

ns; their ſore oppreſſibn arid: edle, 1.  thieir el. 
2 — and rendwn; 83, G. they are ſettled and their 
State modell'd by Corbulo, —1 31. chafigetheir dwel- 
lings, —244. are threatened by Dubius Avitus, Com. 
mander in Germany, ang ſend their t vd Qhiefs to ſup. 
plicate Nero, ibid. their petition rejected afid them- 

| ſelves exterminated by the ſword, Ae 

3 a in the Senare- the prevideice of 

ury, 9 
Fronto (Vibius) General of horſe, puts 'Venones" iti __u 


Parinu' the Lake df 2 naval combar exhibiieed'chers by 
Claudius, its Pom deſeribed, 188. as' N 
of Gladiators: —1 gf 25 in TA)! 

Furnius condemned for adultery, —4 

1 Conlut,' e r of Livia the 
elder, —67. his character, ago voy hates by Tiberios, 
id, Ec 8 | 


> aa — >») 


7 © £$ 
# _ . 
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. .. 


Abou aui recallel dot eile by wade, = 
| 2205 ens) once Conſul, cetviihek! _— a fot ter 7 
from Tiberius fal By his own tarids, —r57. 
Gathe ke Coriful, — 1, 
Gals (Arria) Wife to Caius pits! \ het chard, — {5 
Ga (Sofia) Wife to Caius Si Hus) ral ber 
Husband, —18, ſhe is condemned to Tas, PV. 


his 


n. 


Callio (Junius) his motion in fayour of thePretorian ſol- 
diers, reſented by Tiberius, —75, he means to flatter, 
but is expell'd the Senate and baniſh'd, —76. 

alis (Junius) Brother to Seneca, his fears and perils, — 

70: he is accuſed by Salienus Clemens, but protected 
y the Senate, ibid. n 

Gellus (Aſinius) incurs the diſpleaſure of Tiberius, how, 
16. he had married Vipſania formerly Wife to Tibe- 
rius, ibid, his ambition, ibid. bis flattery, 93. he defends 
the prevailing luxury, g. his diſpute in the Senate with 
Eneius Piſo. . his diſpute with Tiberius there. ibid. 
he is ſtarved to death, 91. the cruelty of Tiberius 

| | ibid. 

Gills (Caninius) one of the College of fifteen, —83. he is 
reproved by Tiberius, ibid, 

Gals (Clirius) baniſhed for his friendſhip to Seneca; — 

- 368 

Calls (Publius) a Roman Knight, baniſhed for his jaci- 
macy with Fenius Rufus and Lucius Vetus, — 381. 

Gil (Tagonius) his extravagant flattery, —74. he is de- 
rided by Tiberius, —75. 5 

Gal (Vipſanius) Pretor, his death,. 110. é 

Gtmes (Quinquenmial) inſtituted by Nero,—260. they are 
celebrated at Rome. —373. the fooliſh and pompous Pa- 
negyricks made there upon Nero's Reign. ibid. 

Gtmes (Secular) celebrated under Claudius, —124. as alſo 
under Auguſtus; ibid. and under Domitian, — 1235. 

Gemnaſcus; a deſerter and pyrare. heads the rebellious Chau- 
cians, — 138. he is ſeixed and flain, — 131. 

CHamentes, their Embaſſadors a ſingular fight at Rome,. —34. 

Cu, the Cities there, rebel, and why, 164. 15 

Giuls, a Nation rich and unwarlike, — 1 zo. their Nobi- 
lizy elaĩm 2 ſhare in the Public Honours of Rome, — 
134. rexſonings againſt their pret nſions, — 133, 
136. they are admitted into the Senate, —137, a ge- 
neral Poll impos d upon them, — 284. N ; 

93 Roman Knight doomed to the pains of Trea- 

on, —84. 2 | 

Geminus (Dacennius) ſee Luc ius Piſo. 


* 


der manicus. the Son of Druſus, adopted by Tiberius at the 
defire of Auguſtus, and the aim of Auguſtus in this, 5. 
he commands eight Legions upon the Rhine, ibid. ac- 
quires the Proconſular r. 17. the Armies in Ger- 
many deſire hũm for their Emperor, gz, he is unjuſtly 
ha ted by ä Livia, and his Uncle Tibe- 

f 8 rius, 
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rius, 34. and beloved by the Romans, ibid. he pro. 
motes the eſtabliſhment of Tiberius, ibid. his behavi- 
our and reaſonings to the mutinous Legions, 34, 35. he 
hears their complaints, ibid. has the Empire offer d to 
him, and ſhews his indignation, ibid. his life threaten d, 
ibid. his perplexity, 29. he is forced to ſatisfy the un- 
ruly ſoldiers out of his own coffers, 36. brings thoſe 
in higher Germany to ſwear allegiance to Tiberius, ibid, 
exyollulites with the outragious ſoldiers, 39. is cen- 
ſured for not withdrawing from them, ibid. diſmiſſes 
Agrippina, ibid. his fine and affecting ſpeech to his at. 
my,.40. 41.42. its efficacy, 43 44. he paſles a ſcrutiny 
upon the Centurions, 44. prepares to fight the ſoldiers 
who perſiſt in their ſedition, ibid, his ſtratagem to re- 
claim the mutinous ſoldiery, 46. it ſucceeds and they 
butcher one another, 47. what terrible havock they 
made, ibid. he laments this, 48. and leads them 2. 
gainſt the Germans, ibid, a triumph decreed to him, 
51. he proſecutes the War in Germany. ibid. his con- 
duct againſt the Germans, 53. he is ſaluted Imperater 
by the Army, by the direction of Tiberius, 55. how 
univerſally he is eſteemed, 66. his tendernels and ge- 
neroſity to the ſoldiers, ibid. a ſhew of Gladiator ex- 
hibired in his name. 70. he deliberates how to proſe- 
cute the War in Germany. 77. His proceedings in Ger- 
many, 78. he paſſes the Vifurgis. 80. + learns the deſigns 
of Arminius, ibid. traverſes the camp in diſguiſe to 
know the ſentiments of the ſoldiers, 8 1. hearshis own 
praiſes, ibid. his propitious dream, 82. his ſpeech to 
the Army, conduct and exhortations, ibid. his good In- 
telligence, $6, his wiſe conduct and bra very, ib. he raiſes 
a monument of arms with a proud inſcription. 87. em- 
barks with ſome Legions and ſuffers a terrible ſhip: } 
wreek. 88. hace his great grief and melancholy, ibid. 
he invades- the Marſians and recovers one of the ka- 
gles lot with Varus, 89. ravages the country and routs | 
the foe. go. his great bounty to the ſoldiers.-ibid, his 
triumph. 102. rhe love and fears of the People for him, 
ibid. rhe Provinces beyond the ſea decreed to him, 104. 
he lives in friendly ſort with Druſus, notwithſtanding 
the diviſion of their: friends; 105. is Conſul for th ſe- 
cond time, 111. viſits Greece: 112. as alſo the Coaſts 
of the Proponris. 112. conſults the Oracle of Apollo 
at Colophon, ibid. his generoſity to his enemy, 113. 
u proceeds to Armenia, ibid. crea tes Zena King of 1th 
211 . ount f), 
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Country, 115. his human and forgiving ſpirit, ibid. 
his difference with Piſo heightened by officious friends, 
115. his noble and modeſt behaviour to the Embaſſa- 
dors of the Parthians, 116. the court paid to him by 
their King, ibid. he travels to Egypt, ibid. his popu- 
lar behaviour there, . and. thence blamed by Tiberius, 
ibid, he viſits the antiquities there, 117, is thwarted 
and affronted by Piſo, 123. he falls ill. and is believ- 
ed to be bewitched, ibid. his apprehenfions and com- 
plaints, ibid. he renounces all friendſhip with Piſo, 
124. his affecting ſpeech. before death to his friends, 
125. his advice to Agrippina, he then expires, ibid. his 
amiable character, ibid. he is univerſally lamented, 
126, compared to Alexander the Great, and ſurpaſſing 
him in virtue, ibid his body expoſed to public view, 
whether poiſoned a queſtion, ibid. honours decreed to 
his memory, great and many, 132, 133 his aſhes at- 
tended by the Magiſtrates of Calabria, & c. and carried 
by Tribunes and Centurions, 137, his remains depo- 
fired in the Tomb of Auguſtus, ibid. his Funeral thought 
not ſufficiently magnificerir, 138. his death revenged, 
__ ; | r 148. 
Germans, whilſt under the effect of a debauch, attacked by 
Germanicus with infinite ſlaughter, 48, 49. their coun- 

ſels how to deal with the Romans in diſtreſs, 63 the 
attack the Romans with aſſurance of Victory, are de- 
feated and ſlaughtered, 64. their principal advantages 
apainſt an inyader, what, 76. their mighty defeat and 
flaughter, 83. they are enraged by a Roman Trophy, 
ibid. though defeared they try another battle, ibid. 
their advantageous Poſt, ibid. they are routed and 
ſlaughtered, 86, 87. their courage, 86. they are unt 
for a cloſe engagement, ibid, they reckon the RS mans 
invincible, 89, _ ER T BED 27-272 320 en 
Germany, an inſurrection of the Legions: there, 3. the in- 
activity of our Commanders there, whence, — 243. 
Oeta (Lucius) Captain of the Pretorian Guards to Clau - 
dius, a man of uncertain faith, — 143. 
Olaſicianm (Julius) Procura tor in Britain, envies and tra- 
uces Sueronius, — 279. e 
Gotarzes, King of Parthia, his barbarous cruelties, — 122. 
he is forced to abandon his Kingdom, —12 3.) ;i5:5ecal- - 
led.— 124. he plays the tyrant again, and is again for- 
ſaken by his People, * deteſtable tyranny,.—1 > 
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he routs Meherdates, and cuts off his ears, 1,8. he 


ies, ibid. 
Government, how many ſorts of it, —29. one equal and 
mixt, how rare, ibid. | 
Governor of Rome, his office what, and when appointed, 
| —3;. 
Gracchi (Sempronius and Caius) inflame the People, * 
Gracchu (Caius) his low fortune, — 14. his peril from the 
ſplendour of his race, ihid. F 
Gracchus (Sempron ius) his character and doom, 50. be i; 
the adulterer of Julia, ibid. thence baniſhed to Cerci- 
na, and now aſſaſſinated by order of Tiberius, 51. he 
dies bravely, ibid. | | 
Gracilis (Aelius.) See Vetus (Lucius.) | : 
Granlers, thoſe of Rome. their proſtitute BarRery, 182. 
Eraniu (Quintus) accuſes Calpurnius Piſo, —20, 
Graptus, Nero Freedman, a ſubtle and wicked Courtier, 
—239. he forges a Plot againſt Cornelius Sylla, ibid, 
Gratianus (Tarin) charged with Treaſon and executed, — 


106, 
Gratus (Munatius) a Roman Knight, one of the conſpi- 
ra tors againſt Nero, — 348. f 
rec ina (Pomponia) acculed for embracing a foreign ſu- 
perſtition, and acquitted, 223. her great age and af. 
fliction, ibid. a a 
Greeks admire chiefly their own exploits, 135. , their free- 
dom of ſpeech, 31. 


H. 
1. Hic arnaſſut, no earthquake felt there in chirteen hun- | 


dred years, —49. Id hn, 
Htlvtus (the Eunuch) adminiſters the Poiſon to his maker | 
Claudius, — 195. f 9 
Hateriu (Decimus) Conſul.— 171. nau N 
Haterius (Quintus offends Tiberius, 17. what peril threa- 1 
- tened-him ibid. he arraigns the luxury of the Romans, 
95. his death and quality, 53. ac 0 his £10- 
bx quence, ibid. e . oO 21 a une 
Hiterizs (Quintus) Conſul, -i. 


* 


Helius, the Imperial Freedman, a Poiſoner, 15d. 
WOT . nner 4 iS 2 C30 " Helvius 
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Helvius (Rufus) os 2 Roman Citizen, 750. and 3 is re- 
20 ene muddenly the 
mus (Mount inter ns enly there, —46 

2 he of Egypt ver . ſt of a I, 117. 215 of — 
obulas, his bay horſ 6 
157. to 51 en er mjpeatns i 


LF... their conteſt wit | the xrans about 
propriery of Riyer, 247. they Ae and prove 
querors, 
10 eſares, bis inhabirants claim 8 zight hy ber, 


| Oct, Oh! if * | 
Hiſtor1tan, the du one, 182. 
Hiſtory, th y, that of the how State, how agg 


ble matter, —28. e Lab it, —39. £ 


ES ney eee unt 
c era 

42 Accuſes, 68, his fortune, credit 15 imitators . 

ſurta lu: 22 Grandſon to the Oe Hy ade bis 

great quali oy An and poverty, 55 


JP Seaage For | ſupport, ZR le hob bis 4082 to The, 
| 
| 65 they; fend En- 


tyrcaniant, at war rom Buy 1 —2 
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- 

bravery and lefeat, ibid. 

rot, their —＋ ſolemnitics aboli bed at Rome, 6 335: 
umber 
ir — 7 
ibid. their 1 (ay eo under Calig 2 1 5 
ions — ſupplied; 84 

licondiacict, knw 8s p delivencs na punithagent: by dba 

brethren, 30. 


TBrrians, whence ſprang, —100. 
Foenians, 3 N e. the 
reat n baniſhed to — 134. 
ob iged to leave Italy or renounce the 
AV, the 
Imperator, ho the - laſt Genen 2 by —.— 
1389. 
Idiſt avi Jan the battle there, 8 
Indus (Julius) an enemy to Julius Florus, 165. 


* 


+ AD EX. 
Taguiomerus, a German Leader, his advice fiercer than that 
of Arminius, and thence better liked,” 63, how he el 
caped upon a defeat 85. his intrepidity, 86. he deſert; 
Maroboduus, and why, 166. | 
' Inſechians, a People affectiona te to the Romans, —21,, 
Italian Allies deceived by promiſes from Rome, 155; 
Ttalicus, Son of Flavius and Nephew to Arminius, ſent 
from Rome to rule over the Cheruſcans,—128. the be 
Sinning of his reign popular, but diſtreſſed with tag. 
ons, ibid. he is intoxicated with good fortune and 
grows tyrannical, — 130, is expelled, but reſtored, and 
continues to affli the Cheruſcan Stare, ibid. 
Italy; how guarded, —7, a Servile Wat there, 24, 
Tres annex'd to the Province of Syria, —163, © 
Iturius, inſtigated to accuſe Agtippina,—2z 13. he is baniſh- 
al for this, —217. but recalled from exile by Nero 
Fuba King of Mauritania, “.. The 
Fudea, that Province prays an abatement of Taxes, 10, 
' annexed to the Government of Syria, — 163. 
Fubones, the ſtrange calamity which befel that People, — 


1 TY * . 2 8 248, 

Fulia, Daughter of Auguſtus and Wife of Tiberius, her 
death, character and intrigues, —51. ſhe was baniſhed 
by Auguſtus, and now doomed to periſh through want 
by Tiberius, ibid. | 

Julia, Grand-daughter to Auguſtus, dies in exile, —62. 

Fulia, Daughter of Germanicus, married to Marcus Vini- 
eius, —8x, — and aan wr 


* 


Fe; Daughter of Druſus, dies by the procurement of Meſ⸗ 
r „ %% r e 
Funia, the Wife of Brutus, * age and death, 130 
5 her Will and ſplendid Fune ibid. OUS, 8 
Funint a dealer in charms, zk. 
Funixs (Decimus) Conſul, —l8Ä ... 


- Fupiter, his Prieſt, generally contined to Rome, 177, what 
immunities he enjoys. od znoigs. I 207 wein 
Fuvenales. Sports inſtituted by Nero, 256. in them men 

-- of all ranks debaſe themſelves, — 262. 0 
Tee, King of the Adiabenians, deſerts Meherdates, 156. 
nns 
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Ings, were the original Magiſtrates of Rome, . 
Knights, — 2 not ſuffered to accompany an 


L. 


L his noble accompliſhments, 190. he is 


not ſupple to Power. and thence checked from riſ- 
ing to the firſt dignities, ibid. 
Libeo{ Aſconius) once Tutor to Nero, diſtinguiſhed with 
the Conſular Ornaments, —204. 


Labeo (Pomponuvs) accuſed, and dies by his own hands, 
—96. 
Labes (Tiridius) accuſed for not puniſhing the adulteries 


of his Wife, 133. 
lacede monians claim a richt to the Temple of Diana, —3 5 
their Plea, ibid 


Laco, a noble Greek, falls by the cruelty of Tiberius, — | 


Lies, a Jecree againſt ſuch as married Slaves, — IF. b 
of great quality enter the public liſts as Gladiators, — 


Limia (Elius) Precentul of Africa, protects young * 1 
chus, —14. his death, employments and fine character, 


Lulicea (che city of ) overthrown by an earthquake, = 


268, it recovers again. ibid. 


Literanus (Plautius) reſtored by Nero to the rank of a Se- 
nator, —205, when Conſul elect, he conſpires againſt 
Nero. from worthy motives,—347:. his precipitate m, 


ibid. he dies magnanimouſly, ibid. 


Latiaris, (Latinius) his deteſtable guile, 59, he meets bis 
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Actor, 71. their oblation upon the recovery of Livia, 
186. an account of their Judicial Power deduced, —. 


C 
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Lew, that of violated Majeſty waxes intenſe, 10g. 

Laws (Roman) their impotence and why, 3. they ar; 
vanquiſhed by favour, 110. thoſe of Rome their pic. 
tory deduced, 153,154, 195. their Sovereignty prefer. 
red to thar of Kings, 153. thoſe of the twelve Tables 
how collected, 154. they are made by faction, ibid. their 
number the ſign of a corrupt State, ibid. 

Lecanias (Caius) Conſul,. —; 32. 

Lelia, the Veſtal, her death,, - 344, 

Lenas (Vipſanius) condemned, —222. 

Lentinius (Terentius) a Roman Knight, convicted of x 
fraud, —280, 

Lentulus (Cneius) narrowly eſcapes being murdered by the 
outrageous ſoldiery, 28, he ſoftens the ſentence again 
Caius Silanus, 184, his death and worthy character, 


eie, (Geralicis) Conſul, cr. Cortmande ft 
zions in higher Germany, accuſed;—97, his bol 
letter to Tiberius, and his accuſer condemned to exile, 


—98. 
Lentulus, Governor, of Aſia, - 5 
Ln (Emilia) Widow of young Druſus; accuſed of 

. adultery with a Slave, and puts an end to her life, — 


Lepidus (the Triumvir) his Power ſwallowed up in that 
of Auguſtũs, r. his turbulent purſuits, 1546. 
Lepidus (Marcus) in the —— of Auguſtus, he is qua- 
_Hhiied ro teign, bat not fond of it, 16. he pleads for 
Cneius Piſo, 142. defends his Siſter Emilia, 151. is 
tent Governor to Afi, 158. his character, ibid. his 
death and Nobility, 95. is named by Tiberius to the 
88 Frere BL declines it, and —5 
bie ca againſt executing Lutorius Priſ- 
cus, 170. hut prevails not, 171. he reſtores the monu- 
ments of his Family, 187. his mild ſentence, —19, his 
wifdom' and moderation, 1 
Children of King Pto- 


Lepidus (Marcus) Guardian to the 
omy, 121. 92 2 . ( 51 

Leners, by whom firſt inverited, — 127. rd 20100 

Lewdneſs,and' immodeſty, their prodigious and en- 
couragement under Nero, 27. ": IK 

Liberty, founded by Lucius Brutus, 1 IT ITEM 

Dibo & maliciouſly ſeduced by Firmius Canis, falls 
un 


er the charge of Treaſon, 91. the deceitful coun- 
| tenance 
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tenance of Tiberius towards him, ibid. he is deſerted by 
his friends, and why, 92. the ſtrange and extravagant 
articles againſt him, ibid. his ſlaves examined by 
torture, but firſt ſold, 93. he finds Tiberius obdu- 
rate, ihid. {is terriſied by a guard of ſoldiers, ibid. 
and egg his ſword, yet the proſecution carried on 
after his death, and his fortune given to the accuſers, 
ibid, lattering Decrees of Senate againſt his memory, 94. 

Libs (Lucius) Conſul, 74 | 

Licinus (Marcus) Conſul, — 54. 

Licinius (Marcus) Conſul, —3 32, 

Ligur (Varius) bribes his accuſers, —96. 6d 

Livia, her abſolute ſway over Augn , 43 her manage- 
ment upon the death of Auguſtus to ſecure the Sove- 
reignty to Tiberius, 6. the flattery of the Senate to- 
wards her, 18. Tiberius is jealqus of her credit, ibid. 
ſhe appears not at the funeral of Germanicus, and why, 
137. Me is ſeized with a violent diſtemper, 181. liv 
upon ill terms with her Son, ibid. flattering decrees o 
Senate upon her illneſs, and ſupplications for her re- 
covery, 182. how jealous of her own Power, —13. an 
extraordinary Privilege decreed to her, —17. e is 
uneaſy to her ſon, —51. her ambition and reproaches 
to him, ibid. ſhe deſtroys moſt of the family of Auguſ- 
tus, and affects to ſhew-kindneſs to the reſt, —62. her 
great age, death and character, —66. , L 

Livis, Wife of Druſus, excelled in reputation by Agrip- 
pina, 105. ſhe brings forth twins, 133. her ſcandalous 
proſtitution and iniquity, —5. 

Livia, the younger, importunes Sejanus to marry her, —34 
furious Decrees paſſed againſt her after her death, —73. 

Livinius (Regulus) baniſhed, why, —264. 

Livy, the Hiſtorian, his many encomiums, upon Pompey, 
—30, he reviles not the enemies of Ceſar and Auguſ- 
tus, but often commends them, ibid. 

locuſta, the Poĩſoner, an inftrument of Imperial rule, — 
195. ſhe ſeeths a deadly potion for Claudius, ibid. and 
prepares the fatal doſe for Britannicus, —208, 2099. 

Lillia, (Paulina) recommended to Claudius for a Wife by 
Caliſtus, —148, crimes are framed againſt her by Agrip- 

ina, ſhe is doamed to baniſhment and compelled ta 
te—163. her great quality and immenſe wealth, ibid. 

Lindon (the City of) & noble Mart, —273. it is abandoned, 
by Suetonius, ibid. 
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tucan (the Poet) deſpitefully uſed by Nero, hates him and 
conlpires againſt him, —347, he perſiſts long in dem. , 
ing, at laſt, upon promiſe of pardon, owns the conſpi- 
racy, —355. he informs againſt his Mother, ibid. ;; 
ſentenced to die, and gallantly undergoes the paing of 
death, 367, 368. 

Luoilins, a Centurion, put to death by the furious ſol. 
diery, 25, 


Lucilius (Longus) a conſtant and ancient friend to Tibe- * 
rius, his death affects the Emperor, 15. his funeral ho. I 
nours, ibid. \ Mal 

Lucius (Ceſar) Grandſon to Auguſtus, his early death in- c: 
puted to the fraud of Livia, 4. Mal 

Lucius (Pio) ſee "yp Lucius.) 

Lucius (Publius) his flattefy, 94. Mat 

Lucius (Vetus) ſee Vera (Lucius. ) : 

Lu od (Curtius) Queſtor, ſuppreſſes the Servile War in WM 

aly, 24. 

Lupas (Junius) the Senator accuſes Vitellius, but is himſelf « 

baniſhed, —188, Ma 

Luxury. that of Rome declaimed againſt, 95. and defend- f 


ed, ibid. its prevalence, 173, how hard to be cured, ibil. 
how at laſt reſtrained, 175. | 

Lycurgus compfled good Laws for Sparta, 153. 

Lydia, whence ſo called, —49. | 

Lygdus, the Eunuch, poiſons his Maſter Druſus, —9, 

Lyons, damaged by fire, - 382. the bounty of Nero to that 

City, ibid. | 


0 


Acedon, the Government of that Provirice changed, | 


| | 3 

Macrina, (Pompeia) her baniſhment and the ſtrange crime | 
alledged againſt her, —$7. | $I 

Macro, Captain of the Guards to Tiberius, —85. his miſ- 
chieyous ſpirit, - 9. his exceſſive Power, —I11. be 


pays all court to Caligula, ibid. his villanous practices WF 3 
. againſt the Lives of illuſtrious Men, —112, 113. his no- Wi ? 

torious enmity to Arruntius, ibid. he is worſe than 

ze janus, ibid. he murders his Maſter Tiberius, —116. 


N 
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xegifrates, the choice of them tranſlated from the People 
to the Senate, 18. 2 

Migiſtrates (Provincial) prohibited from preſenting pub- 
fi ſhews, —-223. the reaſon of this, jbid. 

Magnefia, ruined by an Earthquake, 108. 

Magnefians, their claim to a Sanctuary, whence, 189, 

Mijeſty violated, that Law revived, 66. how different it 
was of old, ibid. it is perverted by Auguſtus, 67. by him 
Libels made Treaſon, ibid. 

Malorigis. See Perritus. 

Mclovendus, General of the Marſians, 89. 

Maluginenfis (Servius) though Prieſt of Jupiter, demands 
the Government of Afia, 177. his ſuit diſallowed, 187. 

Manlius,baniſhed Italy for Adultery with Varilia Apuleia, 

: — 110, 

Marcellus ( Aſinius) convicted of a fraud, —280, his great 
quality and character, ibid. he accounts poverty the 

worſt of all evils, ibid. 

Mircellus (Claudius) Nephew to Au 

fect youth, i) © preferred, 4. 


guſtus, though a per- 


yYircellus (Eprius) created Pretor for one day, —150, he 

is accuſed by the People of Lycia, —224, but acquit- 

ted through faction, ibid. his furious fpeech againſt 

Thraſea in the Senate, —393,394. his mighty rewards 

for accuſing Thraſea, —399. 

Mircellus (Grannius) Pretor of Bithynia, accuſed of Trea- 
ſon, conſiſting of ſtrange and ſpiteful articles, 68, 69, 
and acquitted, ibid. 

Marcomanniant, ravaged by Catualda, 118, 

Marius (Publius) Conſul, —285. | 

Marius (Sextus) condemned and executed for inceft, —$8, 
his great riches proved his bane, ibid. theſe ſeized by Ti- 
berius, ibid. | H 

Mirobod uus, King of the Suevians unpopular at home, 106. 
his ſpeech to his army, 107. he is vanquiſhed by Armi- 
nius, 108, and invokes the aid of the Romans, ibi#. 
his power broken, 119. what a terrible enemy to the 
Romans, ibid. he grows old in exile at Ravenna, 120. 

Mirſeans, their forces routed by Cecina, 53. 

Marſus, aceuſed, 113. his illuſtrious character, ibid. he eſ- 
capes, 114. | | 

Marſus (Vibius) ſummons Piſo to his trial at Rome, 129. 

Martialis (Cornelius) the Tribune feared by Nero, and diſ- 
miſled, — 36 8. | TIP 

e 2 Mar- 
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Murtianus (Granius) the segator charged with Treaſon! 
—To6, he dies by his own hands, ibid. 
Martina, an infamous artiſt in poiſoning a confident o 
pPlancina, ſent in cuſtody to Rome. —125, 126. ſheis 
found dead at Brundufium, with poiſon bound up in 
the knots of her hair, 140. 
Marullus, (Junius) Conſul ele, his ſevere ſentence, .. 


. , . 
Mattiacians, a Silver Mine opened in their Country, . 


a I a 
Aliximilla (Egnatia) accompanies her husband in elt. 
Maximus (Ceſonius) doomed to baniſhment unhear | 


— 


365, 


— 


284, 


Maximus (Trebellius) appointed to aſleſs the Gauls, 


Mazippa, General of the Moors in Africa, 110, 

Mecenas, firſt favourite to Auguſtus, 187. 

Mecengs (Cilnias) once Governor of Rome, 183. 

Aſeherdates, called to the Crown of Parthia, —124. he is 
ſent by Claudius to take poſſeſſion of the Kingdom o 
Parthia. 156. his ill conduct, 457. he thinks Royalty 
conſiſts in luxury,ibid. he is miſled, ibid. his forces fi- 
Wen 157. his confederates revolt, ibid. ke is rout- 

and his ears cut off, —158. 

ella (Anneus) 8 Roman Knight. Brother to Seneca and 

Father to Lucan, accuſed and dies by his own hands, — 
85, 388. his great conſideration and authority, with 
is immenſe Legacy to Tigellinus and Coſſutianus Ca- 

pito, ibid. N | | 

Aſemnon, a Coloſſus in Egypt, 1179. a 

Aſenn ius, Camp Marſhal. his boldneſs in quelling an inſur- 
rection of the Veterans, 37. | 

Aſerula, (Apidius) why ſtruck from the liſt of the Sena- 
tors, —38, | 

Meſia. two Legions there, —7. 1 

Aſeſſala (Corvinus) gloried in having ſerved under Caſſius, 
yet exalted by Auguſtus, — zo. 

Aeſſala (Valerius) Conſul, —22 5. his poverty and good 

cha xacter, ibid. , I 

Meſſalina (the Empreſs) her rapaciouſneſs and rancour to 
Valerius Afiaticus, '—117. ſhe procures the death of 

Poppea Sabina the elder, —118, is bent to deſtroy A-! 
grippina, —125, her deſperate paſſion for Silius, * 


ws. wo: WW 
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her amazing boldneſs in the purſuit of it, —126, her 
extravagant lewdneſs, —i38, in the abſence of her 
husband ſhe, marries Silias, —r39. her nuptials pub- 
blickly and formally celebrated, ibid. her frantick riot 
and voluptuouſneſs, —142.3 ſhe is threatened with 
the vengeance of the Emperor, ibid. yet ventures to 
meet him, —143, what a wretched object in diſtreſs, 
ibid. her importunate entreaties to Claudius, ibid. 
ſhe is loth to die, —144. but is diſpatched by a Tri- 

bune, ibid. | 

Miſſalinus (Cotta) his flattering motion againſt the me- 

mory of Libo Druſus, 94. his odd motion, —z0. his 
forwardneſs to gratify the cruelty and tyranny of Ti- 

berius, —6 8. he is arraigned in the Senate, —68. his 
crimes deteſted, ibil his character, —77,78. he ap- 
peals to Tiberius, and gains his protection, ibid. his ac- 
cuſer puniſhed, —78. 

Meſſalinus Valerius his ſpeech in defence of Magiſtrates, 
who carried their wives into the Provinces, 160, 161. 
Meſſenians, claim a right ro the Temple of Diana, —3g. 

their plea, ibid. | 
Miletus (the People of) pretend a right to a Sanctuary 
there, 181. : | | 
Milic hus, a traiterous Freedman, urged by his Wife. betrays 
his Lord, and firſt diſcovers the conſpiracy againſt Ne- 
ro, — 353. 354. his mighty rewards,—368. 
Milvian Bridge, the nightly revellings there, —: 39. 
Minos, gives good Laws to Crete, 153. 
Minutius (Thermus) accuſed and condemned, but turns 
evidence, —78, | 
Mithridates. King of Pontus, cauſed a general maſſacre of 
the Romans in Aſia and the Ifles, —14. _ | 
Mithridates, he of Boſphorus, a vagabond, 158. he gathers 
forces and ſeizes the Kingdom of the Dandarides, ibid. 
his deſperate fortune and great diſtreſs, — 160. 161. he 
throws himſelf upon the mercy of Eunones, ibid. 1s car- 
ried to Rome, —162, the boldneſs of his behaviour 
there. ibid. | | 
Mithridates, reſtored to the Kingdom of Armenia, —122. 
his violent adminiſtration, ibid. he is dethroned and 
murdered' by Rhadamiſtus his Nephew and the Husband 
of his Daughter, —179, & ſeq. | 
Mueſter (the Player) executed for lying with the Empreſs 
Meſſalina (-—145.) mitigations of his crime, ibid. 
rig Mnefter, 
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nefley, Freedman to Agrippina, ſlays himſelf at her fy. 
neral pile, —2 * 

Moneſes, appointed General by Vologeſes, —307, he haſten; 
into Armenia, but finds Tigranes ready to receive him, 


Monebazms, incites Vologeſes to war, —zos. TY, 

Montanus (Curtius) accuſed, —395. his virtue, innocency 
and fine writings, 396. his ſentence, «399, 

Montanus (Julius) a Senator, aſſaulted by Nero in the dark, 
repulſes him, and thence forced to die, —218, | 

Montanus (Traulus) a lovely youth, debauched by Meſa. 
lina, then ill uſed, 145. | 

Montanus (Votienus) a man of celebrated wit, accuſed of 
invectives againſt Tiberius, — 38. he is condemned, -. 


Muſonine (Rufus) baniſhed for his ſignal reputation by x? 
TO, — 69. ; 

Muſonins the Tuſcan. See Ceranus. 

Muſulanians, a People in Africa, 111, 


Mutilius (Papius) his flattery, 54. 


N. 


Aples, the vaſt conflux of People there to hear Nero 


out hurting any body, 333. Nero's inference from 
this, and great joy, ibid. 


Narbon Gaul, the privilege allowed to the Senators of that | 


Province, —16 3. 

Narciſſus. a Freedman, ſuborns two Courteſans to accuſe 
Meſſalina to Claudius, —141. he is called for by the 

Emperor, confirms the charge of her marriage with Si- 
lius, and frightens the Emperor, —141. —142. he 
controuls all things, — 144. of his own accord orders 
Meſſalina to be.executed, —147. his public reward and 
peſtilent ſway, (ibid.) he inveighs boldly againſt Agrip- 
pina,—189, his griefs and complaints —1 94. he is doom- 
ed by Agrippina to periſh in priſon, — 197. is beloved 
by Nero for his vices, ibid. | vs | 

Narfca (Ceſius) commands a Legion in Britain, —175- 


Neſo 


ſing on the Stage, —332, the Theatre falls with- | 
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No (Valerius) choſen to ſuperviſe the building of a Tem- 
ple to Tiberius in Afia, — 50. 

Natalis (Antonius) a Roman Knight, one of the Conſpi- 
rators againſt Nero, —231, he is the great confident 
of Caius Piſo, ibid. is terrified with the rack and con- 
feſſes, =335. is pardoned, —368. 

Nepos (Marius) for his vices degraded from the Senate, — 

x | | 109. 

Nepos (Flavius) the Tribune, feared by Nero and diſmiſſed, 

— 268. 

Neyo, the Emperor, Son of Germanicus, his hiſtory Sh 
falſiſied, 2. he is recommended to the Senate by Tibe- 
rius, 156. the mockery of this, ibid. he is beloved by 
the people, and marries Julia the Daughter of Druſus, 
ibid. his ſpeech to the Senate, — 16. his petſon how 
much beloved, ibid. he is miſrepreſented to Tiberius, 
—52, his innocence and ill adviters, ibid. he is incau- 
tious in his expreſſions, and betrayed by his Wife, — 3. 
the enmiry of his Brother Druſus, and the malignity of 
Tibetius towards him, ibid. guards and ſpies placed a- 

bout him, —58, he is ill adviſed, then traduced, ibid. 
3 * in the Senate by letters from Tiberius re- 
markably bitter, —67, an inſurrection of the People 
in his behalf, 63, he is preſented with the manly robe, 
—176, flattering Decrees of Senate in his behalf, ibid. 
how much he is preferred to Britannicus, ibid. he eſ- 

pouſes Octavia, — 189. pleads for the Ilians, and for 

the. Colony of Bologna, ibid, accompanied by Bur- 

rus he is declared Emperor, —196, his title reckoned 

unjuſt by the Populace, —198, his humour profuſe and 

rapacious, ibid. above the controul of Slaves, —199. 

he makes a funeral panegyric upon Claudius compoſed 

by Seneta, ibid. the firſt Roman Emperor who needed 

another man's eloquence, ibid. he wanted not ſome 

ſeeds of ſcience, — 200. his firſt ſpeech to the Senate, 

and ſcheme of future Government very good, ibid. he 

makes preparations for the war in PFarthia, 202. re- 

fuſes compliments and Statues, reſtrains accuſations, 

does acts of mercy and profeſſes great clemency, 205. 

he falls in love with Acte, ibid. is Conſul, ibid. his 

pleaſures why indulged by his Miniſters, 205, 206. he 

nauſeates his Wife Octavia. — 206. he ſurrenders him- 
ſelf entirely to Seneca, ibid. is aware of his Mother's 

arts, ibid, makes her 4 mighty preſent, ibid. — 

| pal. 


INDE X. 
Pallas, —207, is jealous of Britannicus, — 208. cau- 
ſes him to be poiſoned, ibid. affects to lament his death, 
—211. gives vaſt gifts to his friends, ibid. his deſign 
in this, —:!2, his wild nocturnal rambles and revel- 
lings in Rome, —217, the miſchievous conſequence of 
this, ibid, he bereayes his Aunt Domitia of Paris her 
Freedman, —220. is Conſul a fecond time, —222, e- 
rects a wooden Amphitheatre in the field of Mars, ;bid, 
is Conſul a third time, 224. is proclaimed Imperaro 
—232. the many flatteries of the Senate to him, — 
232, 233. he falls in love with Poppea, —238, fe. 
moves Otho from Rome, —2 39. his vileneſs and ſuf. 
picions, ibid. he dreads Cornelius Sylla and driyes hin 
into baniſhment, ibid. his purpoſe to aboliſh all taxes, 
—241, the reaſonings of the Senate againſt this, ibi. 
he reſolves to kill his Mother, —249, 15 tranſported 
with a paſſion for Poppea, and inſtigated by her arts, 


249. 250. he avoids his Mother, —2 50, 251. finds 
it difficult to diſpatch her, and wheedles her out of Rome, 


ibid. his prodigious falſhood and ſhew of filial render- | 


neſs, —252. his fears when his Mother eſcaped, 255, 
he urges Anicetus to finiſh the murder, —256. his hor- 
ror and agonies afterwards, —259; he affects great ſor- 
row for her death, —2 59, 260. tranſmits to the Senate 
many heavy charges againſt her, ibid. receives flatter» 
ing compliments upon the death of his Mother from 
the Officers, —259. and from the Senate, —253, his 
brutal ſpirit, ibid. his profligate Court, —254. after 
the murder of his Mother he fears to return to Rome, 
ibid. bur is there received with exquiſite flattery by 
all, and thence abandons himſelf to all iniquity and 


vileneſs, ibid. his propenſity to the harp, and apology ! 
for that diverſion, —255, 256. he diverts himſelf with | 


chariot- driving, at firſt privately, at laſt in the face of 


the People, ibid. he engages ſeveral noble Romans by 


money to proſtitute themſelves upon the Stage, ibid. 
mounts the public Stage as a public Singer and Player up- 
on the harp, —257. 1s addicted to Poetry, —2 58. likes 
to hear the diſputes of Philoſophers, ibid. is the fourth 
time Conſul, —260, his voluptuouſneſs and fickneſs, 
—264. he inſtitutes a wreſtling ſchool —285, is ſul- 
pected of cauſing Burrus to be poifoned. —288. is quite 
attached to miſchievous counſels and wicked men, 
285, his deceitful ſpeech to Seneca, 293, 294. his 

| | _ many 
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ad, —298. he compl ins of 
both-to the Senave of 172 8 death, ibil baniſhes his 
via fram hi 


and eſponſes Po oppea his Miſ- 
treſd 298. . „ extewl to own himſelf Ofta- 
via's adulterer, -e. publiſhes an Edict againſt her, 
2nd denms her to ee, —302. 12 to death, 522 he 
boaſts bis management and frugal 3 his Statue 
lim by mee ae 4+ her is pom thi 
m Paoppea, 34 : 3 18 
octaſion, and of Flor her. — W 5 
havioar co T 2 his N t A — 
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mn Te ad | marries Pythagoras the Pathick 
publicly and in * — 336, 337. relie ves and "aA 
kts the People after che burning of Rome, —338. b 
uppoſed to have cauſed it, aud to have chanted the 
del den of 1 during the fire, —339. he 55 
an immenſe Palace, 34. attempts works impoſſible 
341. cauſes Rome 2 rebuilr, and directs che manner 
of building, — 342. the new and the late Cit com- 
pared, ibid. to acquit himſelf, he charges the Chriſti- 
ans with having. burnt Rome, 2 and treats thein 
with many horrible crueſties, ibid. he exhauſts the Em- 
pire, ſpoils I che Roman Provinces, the Allies of 
Rome, Cities, Deities, and all things, —344. 
be atremppts. 15 poiſon Seneca, ibid. is wont £0 explate 
omens by illuſtrious murders, —345. how univerſaily 
deteſted, and his deſttuction rear 2 346. his AN 
threatens the Empire A | gt hy his huge 
diſmay upon diſcovering —— the conſpiracy 
againſt him, —356. 5 rage to Seneca. -g. he 
dooms him to ite, 1. bur prevents the voluntary 
dea th of Paulina, U 1 — 362, his —_— 
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neſs to deſtroy Veſtinus, the Conſul, T his inti- 
macy with him, his dread of him, and feſentment fo; 
his bitter ſarcaſms, — 366. he can charge him With no 
crime, yet brutally dooms him to periſh, - 36% be i; 
an inſulting tyrant, and ſports with 'the*miſery and 
fears of men, — 367. his mighty Jonative to the ſol. 
diery, after he had ſuppreſſed the conſpiracy, 363 
his notable friendſhip for Cocceins Nerva and Tigelli. 
nus; his fayour to Petronius Turpilianus and-Nymphi. 
dius, ibid. his diſcourſe to the Senate and Edict to the 
People, — 370. he publiſhes the evidence àgainſt the 
conſpirators, but is not believed, nay ſorely reproach. 
ed by the Public voice, ibid. accidents ſeeming to pre. 
ſage his ſudden fall. —371, he becomes the ele for- 
rune, — 372. is infatuated with hopes of mighty trea. 
ſure to be found in Africa, % 373 hence his freſh 
fears of prodigality and waſte, ibid. he enters the pub- 
lic Theatre as a competitor for the prizes there, zy. 
his great aſſiduity in acting, and court to the Judges, 
ibid. he is ſhamefully applauded by the commonality 
of Rome, — 374, 375. ſuch as clapped him not are re. 
gularly and conſtantly beaten by the ſoldiers,  —37;, 
he employs ſpies to watch the faces of the audience, 
ibid. many are puniſhed for neglecting to applaud him, 
nis acting continued night and day to the bane of num- } 
ters, all obliged to attend, ibid, he kills his Wife with 
a kick on the belly, —376, purſues the deſtruction of 
Cajus Caſſius and Lucius Silanus, — 377, 378. © his bloo- 
dy rancour towards Lucius Vetus and his fatnily,—479. 
he is petition'd by Vetus's Daughter in his behalf, but is 
inexorable, —380 his mock mercy to them after they 
were dead. '—381. he lives in continual dread,” —383. 
his cruelty his ſtrongeſt appetite, '—387, his vengeance 
to Silia, whence, and her doom, -—388. he gratihes 
the bloody vengeance of Tipellinus, ibid. is bent to 
extirpate virtue from the earth, —388, and rodeſtroy 

1 hraſea and Soraous, ibid. he ſends a ſpeech in writing 
ro the Senate aganiſt Thraſea; without naming him, — ! 

| E e 
Nerv. (Cocceius) his dignity and accompliſhments, —51. 
he accompanies Tiberius in his tetirement, ibid. in per- 
fect health he chuſes a voluntary death, affected with 
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Nerus, (Cocceius) Pretor elect, dpa with the or- 
naments of Triumph, —36g. 

Nervs; (Silius) Conſul, 58. a ſecond time Conſul, — 

47. 

* (Son to Publius suilius) arraigned and 8 

236. 

Niger (Brutidius) his fas! accompliſhments and wayward 
ambition, 183, 184. 

Niger (Veianus) the Kor his trembling and conſter- 
nation in executing Subrius Flavius, —36 f. he boaſts 
hi8&wn cruelty, ibid. 

Nie, an artificial Lake for the reception . its waters, 


118. 
Mobility of Rome bribed into-bondage, 3. 
Norbanus (Cas) Conſul, 5 MY 

Norbanus Lucius) Conſu du Ml | 

Nevins (( ne ius) vr ng Knight, his defien upon the life 

audius, —133. he is eee racked, but diſ- 
cloſes not his — lices, ibid. 

Nucerie, that Colony upplied, —222, the quarrel of this 
Colony with that of Pompeium, —258. its inhabitants 
are defeated, and numbers of them Jaughtered and 
maimed, —2x 9. 

lunge, accuſed of exercifing charms, and acquitted, 

211. 

Nympbiding diſtinguiſhed with the Conſular ornaments, — 

369. his birth ind . * 379- 4 


O0. 


Qi: (Sabinus) Queſtor of the TAR cen- 
ſured by Helvidius Priſcus, —221. _. 
0ccia, chief Veſtal, her death, age and ſanctimony, 135. 
Oavia, the Daughter of Claudius by Meſſalina, —143. be 
is betrothed to Lucius Silanms, —149. but withholden 
from him, —151. and n to Nero, — 153. ſhe is 
forced to diſſemble her ſorrow and ſurprize upon the 
murder of her Brother Brita nnicus.—2 10, 211. is falſly 
accuſed of adultery, her maids racked, and her inno- 
cence afſerted, — 2: 99. the paſſionate affections of the 
People towards her, —299. a further falſe charge a- 
gainſt her, — 302. her baniſhment and forlorn lot, — 
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the is doomed ta die and N ibid. 
Henk to Poppea,' 354. \ er! N. 


Olryſians, a Deo - of . 163. 75 lO ddt, 


Or rech, ese 96 a os N 92 ay 

Qrdovicans, a People o burg under revolt. stecke 
Publius Oſtorius 2 rius, - fyo. | are defeated, "I 

Orfizzs (Servius Gatti) Cont is | 

Ornaſpadet, the Parthiarr, great Poiret and conti, 
—Iog: 

Orodes, Son of Artabanes, command the Pzrrhifa\ Amy 
againſt Pharaſmanes, — 99, his fpeech to tis rs he 
192, he is routed, —193. . 

orpbitis ¶ Pactius) fights falt the orders of Carhils* and 


is defeated, —206,207. he is doomed with his wen ty 
notable diſgrace, ibid. 


Ofcan, the Farce fo called, what: tumufts Ken. 


torius (Marcus) fon of the Generel in Wesco 
9 the G Erown, —rs5. 
Offering e $.46 Pro, Preto. in fer at 
the revolters rss.  dffarms all 1 
pects i, Chis Aeg n again i 5 


Thy eir cerates. 169. 

tes. _ 2 * to bridle Erk on 
and marches Zank che ihick. 

with the Ordovicans oe 175 donde 150. 
the great difficulties which he found, ibid. yet gains a 
ſignal victory. —171. he ſends their General Carac- 
tacus, with his Wife and Brothers, Priſoners to Rome, 
ibi l. and is diſtinguiſhed with the triumphal Ornaments, 


1er his minor tung g alen arise and dert 


PBS —174+ | 


oba his igtimacy with Neto, yl pathos; for Pape r 
pea., —2 * he marries; 1 mo * — 
Nero, ibil. he gaverns Luſitania wick . hepnonr, I 7? 
139. bis various chaaen, ibad. | 
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Paconianus (Sextius) accuſed, —75. bis miſchievous ſpitit 
and charaRer, ibid. he is ſtrangled in priſon for verſes 
upon Tiberius, — 106. 

pacerus, occupies the Realm of Media, — 306, 


Pullas, a Freedman, a, Fayaurite with Claudius, 
let hl ancbartty wich Nins he adviſes him te 


adopt Comities (Nero) and Tyes with pina.—164. 
the p hanaurs and werb. e. deviſed for 
him, — 186. his immenſe ch 


id. his prodigious 
fray. under Claudius, — 207. he is abel hy Neto, 
but without Nane any account, hid is charged with 
« coofiy Rn innacent, 2146. h ſhocking arro- 

* 14 his death. — 304. he is ſuppoſed to have 


ed _ of his 
Are 


Pandus Laan Propretor 7 Meſia, 121. 


Puanonia, the Legions , 19. | they are unculy 
and — 19, 19, > * ry and reproaches, 21. 
Law ſoca 


ro Pogue what, 175 in rigous fof- 
ms, 1 16. 


1 end and brug 
P gain ade Conſul, — 10s. ng 
with a conſpirach a- 


Part, the Player, charges Agri 
hen Son, - 8 pi ——2£3. be i the in- 
Pre of the N debauches, —k. the Em · 

peror's e to Lp ibid. 
Par:hig, Embaſſadars. from | thence their errand and ſpeech 


to Claudius, — kg,. 
Ring fon Rome, 74. they 7 


Pirthians, — Fo. 

Waden 104 to bes ſeek 1 their King, 

—99, oo, they are not expert in Sieges, . 
Faſpenas, +. famous oblervatian el of his concerning 2 N 

9. 

Paſſions, that oft reigning the moſt vehement of all, —352. 
kanleim, 4 tich Roman. Roman Kpighs leaves part of bis eſtate ta 

TIFF N tw. rvilius, 108. 
Pauli os ee ie v6 ds with. har Lu: 
eut. but is reſtnamed from dy- 
conſuzed; ibid. he 
emmy nar lives 


Palins 


ing 151 Nero, » 
over CeXerences 1 memasy of her 
long after him, — 363. 
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INDEX 
Paulina (Lollia;) See Lollia (Paulina.) 


Paulinus (Pompeius) Commander in Germany, petfects the 
damm for reſtraining the overflowing of the Rhine, .. 


Paulina (Pompeius) See Luci (Piſo. ) 
Paulus (Venetus) the Centurion, one of the Conſpir. 
| weeds, — Nero, —348, 


Paxez, Wife of Pomponius Labeo, dies by her own hands, 


* 96, 

t by Gerimani. 

cus along the confines of the Frifians, 57. 

Pelago, the Eunuchs ſuperintendent of Nero's cruelties, .. 

: 1 Bee . 

hs 7. (Julius) the Emperor's buffoon, made error 

of Cappadocia, his abſurd attempts and vile behaviour, 

— 183, he becomes the hireling of the Uſurper Rhada- 
miſtus, ibid. 3 3 

Peloponneſus, divided amongſt the deſcendents of Hercules, 


pedo, the Commander of the cavalry, ſen 


3 — 
People, thoſe of Rome, their grief and lamentation at the 
funeral of Germanicus, 137, 138. their prayers. for A- 
grippina and her Children ibid. why not ſorry for 
the death of Druſus, — 13. their fondneſs for the houſe 
of Germanicus, ibid. their extreme. debaſement, —65. 
their licentious behaviour towards Tiberius, —84. they 
are reproved by a decree of Senate, ibid. their deſcan- 
tings upon the war with Parthia in the beginning of 
Nero's reign, —-: lll. an; i 
Percennizs, a notable incendiary amongſt the Legions in 
Pannonia, 19. his character and harangue, 20,21, he 
is executed by the command ot Druſus, zo. 
Petina (Elia) recommended to Claudius for a Wife by Nar- 
* — 4 ſhe was once married to the Emperor be- 
OTe, 164k. 8 1 „ 8 LIE 


Perre, two illuſtrious Roman Knights of that mme, and | 


Brothers, put to death under Claudius for a dream, .— 


1 oa 1 ng 
Petronius (Ca ius) his luxury and accompliſhments, pleaſures 
and abilities,-386, 387. he is acceptable to Nero, thence 
hated by Tigellinus, ibid. is accuſed, ſeized Ind opens 
his veins, ibid. his calm, curious and uncommon man- 
ner of dying, —＋ e | a 
Fam one infamous for accuſations and informing, con- 
demned ro baniſhment, — 216. e 


Pit 
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Pets 2 ſent to command in Armenia, —3ro, 
his forces, . boaſts and folly, ibid. fad 3 upon his 
paſſing the Eupbrates, — 311. his ill conduct and vain 
glory, —312, he is not furniſhed with intelligence, 
ibid. nor with firmneſs, —313. his fool-hardineſs and 
cowardice, ' with his raſhneſs in diſperfing his forces, 
ibid. his forces defeated, '—314. he deſerts all the du- 
ties of a Captain, and ſends humble entreaties ro Cor- 
bulo for ſuccours, —315. | his conſternation' and that 
of his men, —317, their deſpair, ibid. he expoſtulates 
by Letter with Vologeſes, ibid. defires a conference 
with him, ibid. his interview with Vaſaces, ibid. his 
ſcandalous treaty and conceſſions, - 318. his ſoldiers 
inſulted and treated like Captives, ibid. his oath and 
covenant with the Parthians,—319. his march like a 
flight, ibid, he and his men meet Corbulo and his at 
the Euphrates, ibid. the ſorrowful interview of the 
two Armies, ibid. he urges Corbulo to proceed to Ar- 
menia,—320, withdraws to Cappadocia, ibid. returns to 
Rome, — 327. his dread of puniſhment, but he eſ- 
capes it, ibid. een 

pet (Ceſonius) Conſul, —369. 

pharaſmanes, his treacherous defigns and cruelty towards 
his Brother Mithridates'and family, —179, and ſeq. he 
aids the Romans, 227. | | 

pharaſmanes, King of the Tberians, eſpouſes the intereſt of 


y 

I- Tiridates,'—100. leads an Army into Armenia againſt 
f the Parthians, —Io1. gains the City of Artaxata, ibid. 
| his ſpeech to his Army, —102. he attacks Orodes and 
n defeats him, —Ioz, 103, his advice to Claudius, —12 2, 
le See Rhadamiſtas. N | | 


Phebus (Nero's Freedman) his inſolence and menaces to 
1 Veſpaſian, 1 76. b, 4 ; | a | 

e- Phenicians, firſt brought the uſe of Letters into Greece, — 
* 127. but had them from Egypt, ibid. . 

d Phenix, one ſeen in Egypt, — 55. the ſeveral accounts of 
— that Bird, — 95, 996. e 

9, Philadelphia ruined by an Earthquake, 108, 

res Wl Philippopotis (the City of) by whom founded, 163. 

ce Philopater, King of Galicia, his death. 103, 

5 Phrabates, What court he paid to Auguſtus, and why, 74. 
n- he is deſtined by Tiberius to the Parthian Diadem, and 
: dies in Syria, — 100. 1 | „ 
n. Uri (the oracle of) in Colchos, — lot 7 


* 
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Paulina (Lollia,) See Lollia (Paulina.) | 
Paulinum (Pompeius) Commander in Germany,” petfects the 
damm for reſtraining the overflowing of the Rhine, 


3 7 
Paulina (Pompeius) See Lucius (Piſo.) | £08 
Paulus (Venetus) the Centurion, one of the Conſpirz. 
| we, = Nero, —348, 

Paxet, 


My 
— ? 


ife of Pomponius Labeo, dies by her own hands, 
Pedo, the Commander of the-cavalry, ſent by German, 
eus along the confines of the Friſians, 57. | 
Pelago, the Eunuchs ſuperintendent of Nero's cruelties, .. 
N (Julius) the Emperor's buffoon, made Governor 
of Cappadocia, his abſurd attempts and vile behaviour, 
183. he becomes the hireling of the Uſurper Rhada- 
miſtus, ibid. wer ode - 
Peloponneſus, divided amongſt the deſcendents of Hercules, 
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People, thoſe of Rome, their grief and lamentation at the 
7 4. of Germanicus, 137, 138. their prayers for A- 
grippina and her Children ibid. why not ſotry for 
the death of Druſus, — 13. their fondneſs for the houſe 
of Germanicus, ibid. their extreme debaſement, 65. 
their licentious behaviour towards Tiberius, — 84. they 
are reproved by à decree of Senate, ibid. their deſcan- 
tings upon the war with Parthia in the beginning of 
Nero's reign, —- :. „ 
Percennius, a notable incendiary amongſt the Legions in 
Pannonia, 19. his character and harangue, 20, 21. he 
is executed by the command of Druſus, 2. 
Petina (Elia) recommended to Claudius for a Wife by Nar- 
eiſſus, 148. ſhe was once married to the Emperor be- 
fore, jME— // INS 
Petræ, two illuſtrious Roman Knights of that name, and WW 2! 
Brothers, put to death under Claudius for a dream, — 
— 24S a 2139205! 50 1 LY "a9, p 
Petronius (Ca ĩus) his luxury and accomplifhmerits; pleaſures Wl P. 
and abilities.—386, 387. he is acceptable to Nero, thence P 
hated by Tigellinus, ibid. is accuſed, ſeized and opens b. 
his veins, ibid. his calm, curious and uncommon man- 
© ner of dying, with his remarkable Will, ibid. © © 
Fans one infamous for accuſations and informing, con- WP 
demned ro baniſhment, —216, ei TIGA ED 
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petus (Cecennius) ſent to command in Armenia, —3 to. 
his 


orces, . boaſts and folly, ibid. ſad preſages upon his 
paſſing the Euphrates, —3 11. his ill conduct and vain 
glory, —312, he is not furniſhed with intelligence, 
ibid. nor with firmneſs, —313. his fool-hardineſs and 
cowardice, ' with his raſhneſs in diſperfing his forces, 
ibid. his forces defeated, —314. he deſerts all the du- 
ties of a Captain, and ſends humble entreaties to Cor- 
bulo for ſuccours, —315. his conſternation” and that 
of his men, —317, their deſpair, ibid. he expoſtulates 
by Letter with Vologeſes, ibid. defires a conference 
with him, ibid. his interview with Vaſaces, ibid; his 
ſcandalous treaty and conceſſions, — 318. his ſoldiers 
inſulted and treated like Captives, ibid. his oath and 
covenant with the Parthians,—319. his march like a 
flight, ibid. he and his men meet Corbulo and his at 
the Euphrates, ibid. the ſorrowful interview of the 
two Armies, ibid, he urges Corbulo to proceed to Ar- 
menia,—320, withdraws to Cappadocia, ibid. returns to 
Rome, -—327. his dread of puniſhment, but he eſ- 
capes it, ibid. e e 

petus (Ceſonius) Conſul, — 369. | 

pharaſmanes, his treacherous defigns and cruelty towards 
bis Brother Mithridates'and family, —179, and ſeq. he 
aids the Romans, 17177 | 

pharaſmanes, King of the Iberians, eſpouſes the intereſt of 
Tiridates, —100. leads an Army into Armenia againſt 
the Parthians, — 101. gains the City of Artaxa ta, ibid. 
his ſpeech to his Army, —102. he attacks Orodes and 
defeats him, —Ioz, 103. his advice to Claudius, — 122. 
See Rhadamiſtns. - Wm e Rh 

Phebus (Nero's Freedman) his inſolence and menaces to 
Veſpaſian, — 3. * 

Phenicians, firſt brought the uſe of Letters into Greece, — 
127, but had them from Egypt, ibid. by 

Phenix, one ſeen in Egypt, —595. the ſeveral accounts of 
that Bird, — 95, 6. eker . 

Philadelphia ruined by an Earthquake, 108, 

Philippopotis (the City of) by whom founded, 163. 

Philopatey, King of Galicia, his death. 103, 81 

Phrebates, hat court he paid to Auguſtus, and why, 74. 
he is deſtined by Tiberius to the Parthian Diadem, and 
dies in Syria, — 100. eee WAR 129219 


dai (the oricle of) in Colkhog, 10%“ 


Pilate 


Pilere (Pontius) See Chrift. . 


Piſs (Caius) the conſpirator againſt Nero, his populacit 
"m_ mote deſcent, his great accompliſhments and hi 
VICES, 346, 37; he is jealons of Lucius Silanus, why, 
| — 350, 51. 1 Veſtinus the C I, why, ibid. the 
ve advice given him when- the conſpiracy was fr! 
detected, 358, 359. he negleds it, and dies by open. 
ing his bels, ibid. and in tendernels to his Wite fat 
ters Nero in his Will, d. ks 
Piſo (Calpurnius) his boldneſs in the Senate, and . 
tion of Urgalania, 56. he pleads for Cneaus Piſo, 12. 
5 charged with Treaſon, ai, his mL pre- 
rf ade e ner n . 5 ith Akaius G 
: is di in the Senate wi nius Cal. 
— 7. L. A violent ſpirit, and preferred 
to the Government of Syria, in deſpight to Gertuni. 
cus, 104. his character, ibid, he reproaches Germani- 
cus, 113. | inſules and ha tes the Athenians, Why, 11;, 
114. his Gierce behaviour ro Germanicus, ibid. he haſtes 
to Syria and corrupts the army there, 114. bis inſo- 
lence — diſobedience to Parity of. 115. be parts 
from him in open enmity, 116. intemperate joy 
and exultation for the death of Germanicus, 12/, he 1s 
flattered by the Centurions, ibid. is prompted by Do- 
mitius Celer, 128. his letter to Tiberius agaialt the 
conduct of Germanicus, ibid. he raiſes farces, Md. his 
diſdainful anſwer ro Marſas. 129. he ſeizes a Cattle and 
harangues his men, 1 30. his forces fly, a 34, be is for- 
ced to abandon Syria, ibid, is doomed to vengeance by 
the public voice, 145. his Son is ciyally. received by 
Tiberius, ibid. he arrives with his Wike Plancina at 
Rome, ibid. their magnificent entrance teſented 
by che Populace, ibid. he is arraigned, and by whom, 
141. his trial, 143. the charge agaiaft him, id. his 
defence impotent, except in one inſtance, 143. 
Judges implacable, and why, 144. the fury and uadig- 
nation of the people towards him, 147. be nds ail 
things threatning and bod ing, ibid. waves all furthe 
defence, ibid. and is found dead in his chamber with 
his chroat cut, did. his crimes thought £0 þe {uboracd 
| by Tiberius, who in the Senate recites' @ letter fm 
him, and affects to complain of his manner of dying 
146. his Son acquit ed hy dhe Emperor, ben. the a 
tence awarded againſt him, ibid. it is ſoftened w7 
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berius, ibid. his Sons defend their Mother, ibid. their 
fayour from the Emperor. 147, 148. 1 . 

Piſo, (Lucius) Governor of 8 ain, aſſaſſinated by a Boor 
there, —40, 41. 27 he proyoked his fate, ibid. the 
deſverate ſpirit ofthe Aſſaſſin. ibid. 5 

piſ (Lucius) Pontiff, his death and fine character, — 82. a 
public funeral decreed to him. —83. 

piſ (Lucius) *Conful, —z22. he and Ducennius Gemi- 
nus, and Pompeius Paulinus ſet over the public revenue, 

X "a. 4 — 321. 
ziſo (Marcus) Son of Cneius, his wholeſome advice to his 
Father, 127. he 1s aſſiduous to aſſiſt him, 128. : 

* (Lucius) a Magician caſt down from the Tarpeian 

ock, 94. | | 

Mencina. Wife of Cneius Piſo, inſtructed by Livia to per- 
ſecute Agrippina, 105. her unſeemly behaviour, and 
invectives againſt Agrippuna and Germanicus, 114. her 
arrogant joy for the death of Germanicus, 127. ſhe is 
tried with her Husband for the death of Germanicus, 
143. ſhe profeſſes to adhere to the fortune of her Huſ- 
band. but ſecures her own pardon and drops him. 144. 
her juſt fall - 94. ſhe d ies by her own hands, ibid. 

Plincus (Minutius) a Senator of Conſular Dignity, well 
nigh murdered by the ſoldiers, 38, 39. 

Plautizs (Quintus) Conſul, — los. | 

Pluutzs, triumphs for his exploits in Britain, — 223. 

Plautus, doomed to be murdered in Aſia by order of Ne- 
ro, —296. he is adviſed to refiſt, —297. but peacea- 
bly ſubmits to die, 298. his head preſented to Nero, 
ibid . he is degraded from the rank of Senator after his 
death ibid. RT IP | | 

Mut (Rubellius) his great Quality, —213. he is men- 
tioned in a Plot, ibid. but not queſtioned, —216, his 
nobility and virtues, —264. he is deſtined to ſucceed 
Nero by the public voice, and thence obliged to retire 
to Aſia,” ibid. | 3 

Piers, their factions, 75. they are exempt from ſtripes, 
according tothe judgment of Auguſtus, 71. are laid un- 
der reſtrictions, and their wages limited, ibid, their in- 
lolence, 14. they promote private debauchery. an 
diſturb the Public. ibid. are driven out of Italy, —217. 

Peaders, how mercenary, —119. they are debarred by law 
from taking fees, —120. are attacked in the * 

. g | ibid. 
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ibid. their Apolegy for themſelves, —121, 822; their 
fees aſcertained, ibid. 3 Fs | 
Poenivs. (Poſthumus) Camp-Marſhal in Britain, lays him- 
ſelt. and why, — 277. NE 
rellis (Annus) charged with treaſon, —81. he is baniſh. 
ed for his friendſhip to Seneca.—z68. _ 
Poltio (Aſinius) his Daughter made chief Veſtal, 134. 
Bollio (Aſinius the Hiſtorian, praiſes Brutus and Caſſius 
vet preferred by Auguſtus, —- 30. 
Pollio Celius) a Roman Commander in Armenia, his per- 
fidiouſneſs and venality, —180, 181, 8 | 
Pollio (Julius) Tribune of the Guards, his part in the mut- 
der of Britannicus, —208. * | 
Pollio (Memmius) Conſul elect, moves the Senate for a 
match between Nero and Octavia, — 133. 
Pollio (Vinicianus) charged with treaſon, —8 1. 
Pollucia, Widow of Rubellius Plautus. doomed to deſtme- 
tion by Nero, —379. her ſorrowful Widowhood, and 
ſupplications for her Father Lucius Vetus. — 380. ſhe 
adviſes him to die, and dies with him, ibid. they are 
condemned-after death, —38$1. 3 AY 
Pelyclerus, a manumized slave of Netd's, ſetit to inſpe@ the 
rate of Britain, —279. his amazing ſtate and retinue, 
ibid. he is an object of derifion to the Britains, ibid, 
Pompeium, that Colony checked by a decree of Senate, — 
264. overthrown by an earthquake, — 324. See Nu- 
ceria. | | | ; od 
* a Roman Knight, doomed to the pains of tres - 
ON, — TERS: 
Pompeins (Macer) Pretor, 66. BY | 
Pompeius (Sextus) his reproaches upon Marcus Lepidus, 158. 
Pompeins, the Tribune, feared by Nero and harged, : 
b * IE 2 PAP: 1 
Pompey. his Power ſwallowed up in that of Ceſar 1. he 
is choſen to correct the public enormities, 155. his 
remedies worſe than the diſeaſe, ibid. his Theatre burnt ! 
and-reflored by Tiberius, 187. retains his old name, Fl | 
ibid. he was the firſt founder of a permanent . | 
| ——2b0O, 7 
Pomponins (Flaccus) his flattering motion againſt the me- I | 
mory of Libo Druſus, 94. he is.preferred to the Go- 
vernment of Mefia, 122. deceives and ſeizes Rheſeu- 
poris, ibid. and dies Propretor of Syria, 55. 


Pam: | 


ICs 
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pumponias (Lucius) Conſul, roz. Commander in the higher 


Germany, defeats the invading Catrans, —166. and is 
rewarded with a triumph, ibid. he is a celebrated Poet, 
1 5 ibid. 
pomponius (Quintus) the accuſer, his notorious impudence, 
—87. 
Prmponizs (Seoundus) accuſed, —70. his fine character. —71. 
b1 outlives Tiberius, ikid | ai. 
Pomponizs (Silva aus) Proconſul in Africa, accuſed of mal- 
miniſtra tion,. —242, how acquitted, ibid. | 
ponticus (Valerius) baniſhed for a fraud, —281. 
Ponifs, their yows for the Sans of Germanicus, and thence 
provoke Tiberius, —17. 
Portizs (Caius) Conſul, —117, 
poppes (Sabina the Elder) her death procured by Meſſalina, 
23A 7 —118. 
pipes (Sabina the Younger) her deſcent, character. ang 
miſchievous charms, —2 37. {he marcies Rufius Criſpi- 
nus, but is carried away by Otho, —2 38. ſhe manages 
and intoxicates Nero, ibid. enchants and governs him, 
249, 250. inflames him againſt his Mother and his Wife, 
ibid. rules him implicitly, —299, forges a charge of a- 
dultery againſt Octavia, ibid. her Statues thrown down 
by the Populace. ibid. her artful and inflammatory diſ- 
courſe to Nero, —300, 301. the is deliver'd ofa Daugh- 
ter. —32 5. the ſervile vows and zeal of the Senate ti 
on her pregnancy and delivery, ibid. the aſſiſts Nero in 
his bloody inquifitions, — 360. her death and panegyric, 
both by Nero, — 377. her pompous and royal funeral, 
with the popular joy for her death, ibid. | 


Macedo, 72. 

Populece, at Rome, their reſentments and complaints to- 
wards Tiberius and Livia, about Germanicus, 147. their 
tumulr during a famine, —177, 178. 

percius (Cato) his infamous practice. — 59. +1 ; 

Praſutagus, a Britiſh King, leaves the Emperor joint heir 
with his own Daughters, —271. the policy of = 

ibid. 

Prenefle, a tumult of the Gladiators there ſuppreſſed, —344, 
it cauſes public terror, idid. | 

Pretorian Guards, when firſt removed from lodgings to a 
camp, — . | | 


8 2 Pretors, 


Poppens (Sabinus) Governor of Meſia, as alſo of Achaia and 
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Pretors, their number ſettled. 14. Tiberius reſerves to him. Pro 
ſelf the nomination of four, ibid. they manage the pro 
Treaſury 69. are employed to puniſh unruly ſpectators Pro 


at the Theatre, 21. the manner of eleCting them new C 
ſettled. 269. '+ BT | t 
Primus (Antonius) convicted of a fraud, —280, his dar 
ing ſpirit, ibid. Pri 
Princes. in what ſenſe the repreſentatives of God. 162, the a 
force of their example, 175. their death ever accomd : 
panied with diſmal tales, —11. Their paſſions and pre. Pts 
judices unaccountable.—-19, how tender their years. 
25. how dangerous to upbraid them, —26. they may Pu. 
eaſily diſtinguiſh true applauſes from flattery, — 25. 
their moſt laſting monuments where found, — 34. they ;; 
always remember ſharp railleries. —67. how they bell ?u 
hold the inſtrument of their cruelties —3ol. | 
Priſcus ( Ancharius) impleads Cefius Cordus 185. | | 
Priſeus (Cains Lutorius) his celebrated Poem upon the n 


death of Germanicus, and its reward, 170. he is ac! 
cuſed by an informer for preparing another upon the 
death of Druſus, when it ſhould happen, ibid. 3 
Priſcus (Helvidius.) See Obultronius Sabinus. 
Priſcus (Helvidius) ſent to regulate the diſorders in the 
Eaſt. and his prudent management there, 18 3. why ſa 
ſuddenly recalled ibid. he is accuſed, 395. his innocence 
356. and baniſhment, 400. 4 
Priſcus (Nonius) a friend of Seneca's, and for this baniſh# 
ed by Nero, —368, 
Priſcus (Petronius) baniſhed, —368. 5 
Priſcus (Tarquitius) condemned for public rapine in Bi- 
thynia. —: 84. | 4 
Procu'us (Cervarius) a Roman Knight, one of the con 
omen againſt Nero, —348." his confeſſion and par- 
on, — 36 8. f | 
Proculus (Ceſtius) accuſed and acquitted, —2 22. 
Proculus (Conſidins) ſuddenly charged with treaſon, and 
executed, —87, Sancia his Siſter baniſhed. ibid. 
Proculus (Voluſius) helped to murder Agrippina (eros 
Mother) —349. diſcontent with Nero and threatens“ { 
vengeance. ibid. See Epicharii. 1 
Proaizies. obſerved at Rome, — 178. many and various, 
with their ſuppoſed portent, —- 3a 4. 1 
Propertins (Celer) a poor Senator, retieved and. ſupported: 
by Tiberius, 69. | i 
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proſtitutes, of old puniſhed only by infamy, 134. 
providence and Fate, the ſeveral opinions about them; 90. 
Provinces (Roman): why not averſe to the Sovereignty of 
one, 3- a decree for preventing their application to 
the Senate for public thanks to their Governors, — 
Aer EY * 324+ 
prox imm (Statius) the Tribune, one of the conſpirators 
againſt Nero,—348, he is pardoned, but offends again 
4, H Of the Mears, a 
Prolomy King of the Moors, his reign conducted by ſla voc. 
—22, he diſguſts his People, bid.” 3 Ne 
pulchra (Claudia) accuſed, —146, and condemned, —47, 


?ulcbra (Claudia) the Veſtal, the Statue twice ſpared by 
the fire, —56. | 


ux coli, diſſentions between the Senate and the Popu- 
lace there, —2 39, 240. dignified by Nero with the title 
of a Colony, —269. 

Mramids (of Egypt) their immenſe bulk and fituation,117, 
118. by whom raiſed, ibid. 


a 


{NUadratus (Numidius) Governor of Syria, — 180. he 
connives at the uſurpation and cruelty of Rhada- 
miſtus, —182. yet ſeems to oppoſe him, —18z. compoſes 
the trouble in Judea, and protects Felix, —186. 
)uadratus (Seius) accuſed —7 9. 


Leſtorſbip, the antiquity of that office, and how ſupplied, 


—134, 135. 
(1ietys (Cluvidienus) banifhed, —369. with 
0untianus(Afranius) the Senator, a man of evil fame, 
yet vigorous in the conſpiracy againſt Nero, —347. he 
denies the charge long, —355. but is corrupted by a pro- 
mife of Pardon and informs againſt Glictus'Gallus, ibid. 
he ſuffers death with reſolution, — 368. | | 
(vinfFilianus, Tribune of the People, his motion concern- 
ing one of the Sybils Books. —83. _ 


us, I fLirinatis (Clodius) his conviction and voluntary death, 
| | | 15 . 
Uirinius Husband to Emilia Lepida, his mean character. 
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Pretort, their number ſettled. 14. Tiberius reſerves to him- 
ſelf the nomination of four, ibid. they manage the 
Treaſury 69. are employed to puniſh unruly ſpectator 
at the Theatre, 71, the manner of electing them new 
ſettled. 269. F 
Primus (Antonius) convicted of a fraud, —280, his dar 
ing ſpirit, ibid. 
Princes. in what ſenſe the repreſentatives of God. 162. the 
force of their example, 175. their death ever accom- 
panied with diſmal tales, — 11. Their paſſions and pre- 
judices unaccountable.—-19. how tender their years, 
25. how dangerous to upbraid them. —26. they may 
eaſily diſtinguiſh true applauſes from flattery, — 26. 
their moſt laſting monuments where found, — 34. they 
always remember ſharp railleries. —67. how they bes 
hold the inſtrument of their cruelties —3o1. Z 
Priſcus ( Ancharius) impleads Cefius Cordus, 185. 4 
Pr iſes (Cains Lutorius) his celebrated Poem upon the 
death of Germanicus, and its reward, 170. he is ac. 
cuſed by an informer for preparing another upon the 
death of Druſus, when it ſhould happen, ibid. L 
Priſcus (Helvidius.) See Obultronius Sabinus. > 
Priſcus (Helvidius) ſent to regulate the diſorders in the 
Eaſt. and his prudent management there, 183. why ſa 
ſuddenly recalled ibid. he is accuſed, 395. his innocence 
356. and bamiſhment, 400. $1 | 
Priſens (Nonius) a friend of Seneca's, and for this baniſh 
ed by Nero, —368. 
Priſcus (Petronius) baniſhed, —368. 1 N z 
Priſcus (Tarquitius) condemned for public rapine in Bi- 
thynia. —284. | | 
Procu'us (Cervarius) a Roman Knight, one of the con- 
ee againſt Nero, — 348. his confeſſion and par- 
On, — 36 8. | | 
Proculus (Ceſtius) accuſed and acquitted, —222. 
Proculus (Conſidins) ſuddenly charged with treaſon, and? 
executed. —87, Sancia his Siſter baniſhed. ibid. | | 
Proculus (Voluſius) helped to murder Agrippina (Neros 
Mother) —349. diſcontent with Nero and chreatens 
vengeance. ibid. See Epicharii. 1 
Proaizies. obſerved at Rome, — 178. many and various, 
with their ſuppoſed portent, — 343. | 1 
Propertivs (Celer) a poor Senator, refſevel and ſupported? 
by Tiberius, 69. | K : 
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proſtitutet, of old puniſhed only by infamy, 133. 

providence and Fate, the ſeveral opinions about them; 90. 

Provinces (Roman) why not averſe to the Sovereignty of 
one, 3- a decree for preventing their application to 

the Senate for public thanks to their Governors, — 

, * 23 

prox imm (Statius) the Tribune, one of the conſ * 
againſt Nero. — 348. he is pardoned, but offends again 
day King Se the Moors, ö a 

piolomy King of the Moors, his reign conducted by ſla voc. 
—22, he diſguſts his People, ibid.” | Ow 8 

Pulchra (Claudia) accuſed, — 146, and condemned, —47, 

w_ (Claudia) the Veſtal, the Statue twice ſpared by 
the Hre, — 56. 

pu coli, diſſentions between the Senate and the Popu- 
lace there, —2 39, 240. dignified by Nero with the title 
of a Colony, — 2869. | 

Mramids (of Egypt) their immenſe bulk and fituation,117, 
118. by whom raiſed, ibid. 


the | 
ſo — = 
(Yoon (Numidius) Governor of Syria, — 180. he 


ce 
h connives at the uſurpation and cruelty of Rhada- 
Y miſtus, —182. yet ſeems to oppoſe him, —18z. compoſes 
dhe trouble in Judea, and protects Felix, —186. 
)u4dratus (Seius) accuſed —79. 


Ueſtorſbip, the antiquity of that Office, and how ſupplied, 


—134, 135. 

0Lietus (Cluvidienus) baniſhed, - 369. N 
uinct ianus (Afranius) the Senator, a man of evil fame, 
yet vigorous in the conſpiracy againſt Nero, — 347. he 
denies the charge long, —355. but is corrupted by a pro- 
mife of Pardon, and informs againſt Glicius Gallus, ibid. 
he ſuffers dea th with reſolution, — 368. | 
(vinFiltianus, Tribune of the People, his motion concern- 
ing one of the Sybils Books, - 83. - 
Quirinalis (Clodius) his conviction and voluntary death, 


„ . 
(virinizs Hasband to Emilia Lepida, his mean character, 
15 150 


Quirines 
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airinm (Publius) his public funeral at the requeſt of Ti- | 
erius, 151. his merit towards the 1 his war- 
like exploits and unpopularity, ibid. | 


R. 


Ebilas (Caninius) chuſes a voluntary death, — 125 
222, his wealth. abilities and infamous life, ibid. | 
Red, Sea,the bqundary of the Roman Empire, 118, 
Regulus (Liveneius) pleads for Cneius Piſo, 142, 
Regnlzs (Memmius) his death and illuſtrious charaQer, — 
285. Nero's opinion of him. ibid. g 
Regulus (Memmius) Conſul, 325. 
Reminim. a Veteran ſoldier, flays Venones. 122, 
Revels popular) cenſured and defended, —269,261,262, | 
KRhadamiſtus, Son of Pharaſmanes King of Iberia his am- 
bition and guile, —179. by force and fraud he ſeizes} 
Armenia, the Kingdom of Mithridates, his Father / in- 
law and Uncle, — 18, 181. and cauſes him and his Wife 


| CSiſter to Rhadamiſtus) to be murdered. as alſo their N. 
children, — 182. he is driven out of Armenia with his 
Iberians, — 183. recovers it once more. and is more bloo- * 

dy than ever, —184, the People incenſed. and he for- p 
ced again to Aly, ibid. his love and barbarity to Zenobis ll x 
his Wife, —185. he quite renounces all further ſtrug- “ 

| gles. —z01. and is pu: to death by his Father, —229. 3 . 

Rhamſes(an Egyptian King) his wide conqueſts, 11. ; 

Rhemeracles made King of Thrace. 122. | * 

Rheſcuporis, one of the Kings of Thrace, his character and R 

Liolence 120, his fraud and harbariry, 121. he is ſeized, OY » 


baniſhed and put to death, 722. f 
Rhine, its courſe deſcribed, 28. how many Legions guard- 8 
e It, 7. Pf | | | 5 4 n 4 
vue (the City ot) ofren Joſes 20d recovers its leite 


| 189. 
Rivers, to alter their courſes reckon d unholy, according | 
to the opinion of the Latins, 22. ee 
Romans, loſt all ſpirit of liberty under Auguſtus, 5. their 
reaſonings and fears about his Succeſſor, ibid. under the 
conduct of Germanicus, their great victory oyer the Ge- 
mans. 85. their generoſity to their foes, 134. they chief- 
| 1y delight to magnify ancient exploits, 135, are 2 
NN | = 


R 
R 
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med with the revolt in Gaul, ibid. inveigh againſt Ti- 
berius. ibid f n 
Rome, its firſt Magiſtrates were Kings, 1. the exceſſive 
ſervility and flattery there upon the aeceflion of Tibe- 
rius, $. the extreme public ſorrow for the death of Ger- 
manicus, 131. and expoſtulations of the Populace. 132. 
what forces guarded the City, —$. the mutual fears a- 
e all men there, whence, —60. the many 
bloody executions there, — 106. a fire there, — 
110, its circumference widened by Claudius, —163. its 
ancient bounds what,—164.falſe rejoicings there, —320. 
the ſtate of public proviſions there, ibid. the anz 
conflagration there, — 337. 1 339. the tetrots a 
miſery of the People then, ibid. the flames wilfully 
heightened by incendiaries, who alledge authority for 
this their behaviour, — 338. Nero ſuſpected for the au- 
thor of this calamity, 8 5 the many public buildit 
and monuments deftioy by it, ibid. the public ſuppli- 
cations and devotions there after the fire. 342, the 
public „ and inward mournings, —368, a terri- 
le Peſtilence there, — 368. | | 3 
tals, arbitrary in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 133. 
his wiſdom — 136. | 
Rubel (Blandus) marries Julia the Daughter of Druſus 
the Emperor's Son, 94, 
Rubellizs (Getninus) Conſul, 6. 
Rubrim, a Roman Knight, the ſtrange ſort of treafon chatg- 
ed againſt him, 168. wer 
Rufilla (Anitria) her remarkable infolence, 162. oy 
Ryfinm (Vicinus) a Roman Knight, convicted of a fraud, 


| 1 —280. 
(Oriſpinus) Husband to Poppea, —238. 6: 
75 Feng made Superintendent of public Proviſions, 
215. he is innocent and heavy, — 288. Captain 
the Guards to Nero, and in credit with the Public, 
289. hence difliked by the Emperor, ibid. his authorit 
depreſſed, - 295. he is one of the 1 40 
Nero. —348. his confant datiger from Tigellinus, ibid. 
his violent behaviour in examining the other conſpira· 
tors to prevent being ſuſpected himſclf—358. be is 
eaſed of the conſpiracy and ſeized, 364. bur dies 
mexnly. —365F. Has ol r 
Rufus (Petiliu his infamy — 599. . 
Rufus (Trebellienus) accuſed, and dies by his own hands, 
6 — O06, 
Rufus 
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Rufuc (Verginius) Conſul, — 32 5. % ba 
Ruminalis, the tree ſo called at Rome, decays and revives, A 
| - wt en ron; s aa ad ; — 148. | 
Rufticus (Junius) his ſurprizing motion in the Senate, — C 
68, 

i 

Au. 

ir 

S. 


Sinn, (Calviſius) charged with treaſon, —81. Com- 
| 1 of a Legion under Ceſennius Petus in the 
Faſt, —3 10. ‚ | N 
Sabinus (Oſtorius) accuſes Bareus Soranus, — 391. as alſo his 
Daughter Servilia, —396. his charge againſt her, ibid. bis 
reat rewards for accuſing Soranus, —399. 3 
* (poppeus) his ſucceſsful exploits againſt the wild 
Thracians.—41, 42,43, 44, 45- his death and character, 
Es. 107. See Popper. SBP) 4 
Sabinus (Titius) a Roman Knight, haled to Priſon, his 1 
faithful adherence to the family of Germanicus, thence 
his crime, —58. by what vile fraud circumvented, —;9,% 
he is condemned and executed, —60. his laſt words, i510. 
Sacerdos (Graſidius) once Pretor, baniſhed, — 114. J 
Sacrovir (Julius) incites the Gauls to revolt, 164. his 
ſpeech to them, ibid. his deceit, 165. his great forces, 
166, 167. he holds as hoſtages all the noble youths of 
Gaul, ibid; harangues his Army, 168, is routed and ſlays 


himſelf, ibid. : a 
Sagitta (Octavius) his extravagant paſſion for Pontia,—- 
236. he murders her and is condemned, — 37, the ge- " 
nerous ſpirir of his Freedman, ibid. "+ K 
Saluſtius (Criſpus) his credit at court, and counſel to Li- | 
via, 8. he aids Tiberius by his counſel, 101. his death. fa-X K 
vour and character, 157. | | it 4 
Saloninus (Afinius) his death, and illuſtrious deſcent, 190. M 
gilt, a fingular way of producing it in Germany, — 27 
Salvianus ( Calpurnius) accuſes Sextus Marius unſeaſonably, 
—32, and thence baniſhed, ibid. e N 
Samos, the People there claim a right of ſanctuary to the 
Temple of June, L. = F 
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antucrieſ, the miſchief of inſtituting ſuch. 179. their num-· 
ber and privileges reſtrained by the Senate, 182. | 
mquinims, Governor of lower Germany dies, —1 zo. 
Smguiniik (Maximus) his ſoftening ſpeech, —76. 
ales (the City of) puniſhed by an Earthquake, 108. it 
claims wright to a ſanctuary, 181, its claim not proved, 
ibid, its fine air and climate. 49. * | 
n for pay on different ſides, — ioo. 
Mrias (Secundus) he 'who detected the conſpiracy of se- 
anus, —TI3. 4 * 
4 a turbulent Tribute, I. 
$:puls (Oſtorius) a Satyr upon Nero is ſaid to have been 
be bead in his houſe, 2285. he denies to have heard it, 
I — 2 382. and dies magnanimbufly by his own 
bands, —384. v4 | 
turm (Mamercus) offends Tiberius who conceals his own 
rincour;19. his vain-glory and vileneſs. 183 he is char- 
ged with treaſon, 81. threatened with vengeance by 
Tiberius; ibid. accuſed afreſh, 97. his various character 
and voluntary death, ibid. 4 aac 
t:n# (Maximus) the Centurion, one of the conſpirators 
againſt Nero, —348. ts 
gevinas (Flavius) the Senator, a vicious Man, yet warm in 
the conſpiracy againſt Nero, - 347. his behaviour and 
reparations obſerved by Milichus, his Freedman, —35 3. 
by him accuſed, and thence haled to the Tribunal: 
—354. his bold and artful defence, 354, 355. but 
terrified by the rack and confeſſion of Natalis, he de- 
clares all his accomplices, ibid. he ſuffers death with 
reſolution, —368. | Ar | 
| 8 to Poppea the elder, his temper and ad- 
reſs, —T20, | | | 
ene (Cornelius) his monſtrous flattery to Pallas: —186, 
Visio (Publius) his courteons demeanour in Sicily of old, 
| | —[ 16. 


&ipio (Publius) Conſul, — 219. ; 
vriboniamm (Camillus) takes arms in Dalmatia, —186. 
LKviboniaum (Furius) doomed to exile. why. — 185. Junia 
y his Mother involved in his crime, ibid. he ſoon dies in 
ti, ibid ' + | 
be Fribonii, the two brothers of that name compoſe the trou- 
bles at Pulzzolt, —24#T. 3 e 
$candi (Pedianus) Governor of Rome murdered by one 
of his fla ves, —2$1, all the reſt executed for this, —28g. 
- h Segeſter, 
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eſtes, his character, 52. his advice to Varus, 52,523. his 
hh to Arminius and variance with him, 111 he 
prays relief from Germanicus againſt his own country. 
men, 54. is reſcued by Germanicus, ibid. his Daughter 
Wife to Arminius, her behaviour and great fpirit in 
captivity, 54. his ſpeech and apology to Germanicus, 
ibid. his deſertion how variouſly it affected the Ger 
mans, 55. | 2 
Segimundus, Son to Segeſtes, a deputy from his Father tal 
Germanicus, 54 a Prieſt amongſt the Ubians, ibid, bad 
once revolted from the Romans, bur 1s graciouſly re4 
ceived, ibid. 5 
Sejanus. commands the Pretorian Guards, 26. his great 
credit with Tiberius, ibid. his arts to incenſe him as 
gainſt Agrippina and others, 65. he marries his Daugh4 
ter to the Son of Claudius, 156. this reſented by the 
People, ibid. his aſpiring views. 157. a Statue erec- 
ted to him by the Senate. 187. the partiality of Tibe⸗ 
rius to him, ibid. his mighty ſway with Tiberius, —4% 
how ruinous to the State, ibid. his character and pur- 
ſuits, — 4. 5. his defigns againſt Druſus, he debauches 
his Wife, ibid. diſcharges his own, —5, 6. at firſt re- 
commends himſelf by good counſels, —9. ſtudies to de- 
ſtroy the houſe of Germanicus, —13. his wicked arti} 
fices and inſtruments. ibid. he continually inſtigates 
Tiberius _ Agrippina, —17, 18. his exceſſive 
Power and Infatuation, — 34. he ſeeks Livia (the Wis 
dow of Druſus) in marriage, — 35. is alarmed and ur- 
ges the Emperor to leave Rome, —37, his views in this, 
ibid, he expoſes his Perſon for Tiberius, —52, hence 
the increaſe' of his Power, ibid. he ſets himſelf to de- 
ſtroy the offspring of Germanicus, ibid. no acceſs to 
honours but through his favour, this purchaſed only by 
iniquity, —59. how he managed the Prince's cruelty® 
—61. his great power and inſolence, —65. his two 
children executed, and their bodies expoſed,” 71. the 
Girl firſt deflowered by the executioner, ibid. his ef- 
fects how diſpoſed of, —73. all thoſe under accuſa - , 
tion of any attachment to in are put to the ſlaughter, . 
—87. an affecting deſcription of that Maſſacre, 2 | 
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Seleucia (the City of) by whom founded, —108- its Go? 
vernment, and flattery to Tiridates, ibid. it baffles the 

whole 
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whole Power of the Parthian Monarchy for ſeven years 
together, — 123, 124. 
gate, their importunity and ſycophancy to Tiberius. 15. 
they meet the aſhes of Germanicus, 138. their adula- 
tion, 176. they retain a ſhadow of their old juriſdic- 
tion, 179. why not ſorry for the death of Druſus, —1 3. 
the fear and flattery of that aſſembly, —54. their ſup- 
pleneſs, —68, their ſycophancy to Claudius, —151. 
they legitimate his marriage with his Niece, — 202. the 
infamous flights of flattery there upon the murder of Oc- 
tavia, — 304. their care to avert Nero's public ſhame, 
—374. but to no purpoſe, ibid. more flattering acts 
of theirs to Nero, —381. 
enators, not ſuffered to enter the houſe of an Actor, 7r. 
many of them fight upon the ſtage as Gladiators, — 332. 
gneca (Anneus) recalled from baniſhment, —153. his 
gteat abilities, ibid. he is appointed with Rurrus to go- 
el vern the youth of Nero, —198. his accompliſhments and 
+ fneGenius, ibid. he compoſes ſpeeches for Nero, —205. 
uy is reviled by Suilius, —233, 234. his ſhare in the death 
ies of Agrippina —255, 256. he incurs popular cenſure, — 
* 253. is traduced to Nero by wicked Counſellors — 289. 
lex their — againſt him, and their flattery to Nero, — 
289,290. his ſine ſpeech to the Emperor, he offers to re- 
ſign all his wealth and power, and begs to retire, —: go, 
4 291, 292, he avoids the Court, at his conſtant 
Langer and abſtemious life, ibid. his deſtruction ſought 
by Nero, —360. his accuſation, defence and firmneſs 
of mind, ibid. his great calmneſs when doomed to die, 
and fine reaſonings, —361. he is anxious for the lot of 
his Wife, ibid. his exhortations to her, —361,362. he 
* orders all his veins to be opened, but without effect, and 
„ utters excellent diſcourſes, ibid. he ſwallows Poiſon, 
N but in vain, —363. is ſuffocated in a hot bath; his 
he laſt words and plain funeral, ibid. a purpoſe amongſt 
de conſpirators of transferring the Empire to him, 
1 ibid. 
la Y $necio (Claudius) his intimacy with Nero, —20x5. 
2g Snecio (Tullius) a Roman Knight, one of the conſpirators 
againſt Nero, —348, he is intimate with him, ibid. he 


04 informs againſt Annius Pollio, — 355. and ſuffers death 
ne) With reſolution, —368, 
le 
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Sentius(Cneius)adminifters in the Province of Syria, 126. his 
letter of admonition to Cneius Piſo, 149. he prepares to 
attack him, ibid. 1 {71945 

$:quanians, ravaged by Caius Sthus, 165. 

Serenus ( Anneus) cloaks Nero's Paſſion for Acte, —206, 

Serenus (Vibius) forges an accuſation againſt Fonteius Ca- 
pito.—32. he is convicted of it, but not puniſhed, and 
why, ibid. N 

Srvcus, preferred to Pontifical honours, 148. 

Sruveus (Quinctus) Governor of Comagena, 115, he is ac. 
cufed and condemned, but turns evidence, —78, 1 

Servilia the Daughter of Soranus, accuſed with him.—z49,Þ 
ſhe risks her own life to ſave his —397. her affeing! 

| freech and behaviour in the Senate, ibid. ſhe is permit- 
ted to chuſe her own death, —39. | | 


1 


Servilius, accuſes Mamercus Scanrus,—97, takes a bribe, and 
is baniſhed, ibid. ; 
Servilius (Marcus) Conſul, —98. 5 
Servilius (Marcus) the Grator and Hiſtorian, his death and 
character. —260. | 
gy we with peace preferred to a periHous ſtruggle for 
Liberty. —3. : | | | 
Servius (Tullius) commended for his Laws, 154. 


Seſtiu] (Caius) his complaint in the Senate againſt turn 5 | 


ing the Statues of the Emperors into ſanctuaries, 162. h 
is Conſul — 38. is made ruler of Syria, — 333 
Severus (Titus Alledius) a Roman Knight, his ſtrange court 
to Agrippina. — 151. | 4 | 
Severus {Verulanus) Commander of a Legion, ſent to ſuc- 
cour Tigranes, — 397. 
Sextia. Wife of Mamercus Scaurus, perſuades her Husband 
to die and dies with him, —97, | 
Seœtia. Mother: in- lw to Lucius Vetus, accuſed, —379. ſhe 
kills herſelf, — 380. and is condemned after death, 
381. 
Sicily, the privilege allowed the Senators of that Province, 


Sigambriant, a wild People, —42. 


Sigimerus, the Brother of Segeſtes, ſurrenders himſelf with! 
his Son to Stertinius, 66. 3:38 | 


Si/ana (the Wife of Caius Silius) divorced to oblige Meſſi- 


lina, — I zg. her character, 212. the forms a Plot a- 


gainſt Agrippina. — 213. is baniſhed, —214, but re- 


Silanut 


turns to Italy and dies at Tarentum, —2 54. 
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glanus (Appius) charged with treafon, —82. 

$/4nus (CCatus) Proconſul of Aſia accuſed of robbing the 
public, 183. his Impleaders, who, ibid. he is guilty, bur 
hardly uſed, 184. and doomed to exile, 185. 

$141us (Oreticus) Governor of Syria, 76. is removed 
from the Goyernment of Syria by Tiberius, becauſe of 
his friendſhip and affinity to Germanicus, ro. 

glanus (Decius) baniſhed under Auguſtus, and why, 152. 
he is reſtored under Tiberius, ibid. but arrives at no 
preferment, 143. ; 

anus (Junius) Conſul, 58. he is poiſoned, by whom, and 
why, 198. his innocence and great quality, ibid. | 

anus (Lucius) engaged to Octavia, the Daughter of Clau- 
dius.—1 50. he is unjuſtly accuſed of inceſt, and degrad- 

| ed from the rank of a Senator, ibid. is deprived of Octa- 

via and diyeſted of his Pretorſhip, —151. kills himſelf, 
g —153. his eminent accompliſhments and nobility, — 


133. 
kant (Lincins):accuſtd by Were; —35+. bn fancomes 
| and worthy character, with the abſurd 
and lying charge againſt him, —377, 378. he is doomed 
to exile, ibid. is murdered by a Centurion and band of 
ſoldiers, —379- and dies like a brave man, ibid. | 
duanus (Marcus) Conſul, 116. his great quality and elo- 
quence, 152. | , 
ann: (Torquatus) his great quality, accuſation and vo- 
| luntary death. —3 34. a 
l, why doomed to baniſhment, —388. ; 
alias (Caius) commands under Germanicus in the higher 
Germany, 31. he is n with the ornaments of 
a triumph, 66. direQs the building of a Fleet, 77. in- 
vades the Cattans, 78. takes their Prince with his Wiſe 
and Daughter, ibid. is diſpatched with an Army againſt 
the Cattans, 89. ſends forces againſt the revolred Gauls, 
188, the alacrity of his men, 167. his ſpeech to them; 
he routs Sacrovir, ibid. he is arraigned, 18, the friend- 
ſhip of Germanicus fatal to him, ibid. he hurts himſelf 
by boaſting his ſervices, ibid. kills himſelf before con- 
demnation, 19. yet his eſtate confiſcated, ibid. 
M (Ca ius) Conſul elect, his ſpeech againſtj mercenary 
Pleaders, —120, he is obliged by Meſſalina to divorce 
Silana, his Wife, —126. the danger of this amour, ibid. 
his deſperate intoxication, —138, he marries the Empe- 
ror's Wife, —139, his riot with Meſſalina, — 142. he 
is 
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is alarmed with the reproach and menaces of Claudius, Ml © 
ibid. is preſented before the Tribunal,—144. begs a di 
patch of his doom, —145; his accomplices executed, ibid. 
Silius (Publius) ſells judgment for money, is convicted 
and baniſhed, —28. he proves afterwards a miſchievous Ml $ 
Miniſter under Claudius, ibid. Si 
Slvanus (Granius) the Tribune, one of the conſpirators 
gain Nero, —248. he is pardoned but falls by his own Ml 5 
ands, —386. | | 
Silvanus CPlaittius) the Pretor, murders his Wife,—21,and# 
dies by opening his veins, —22. ' | 
Silures, a People of Britain, very fierce and hard to be re- 
claimed, —169. they are defeated, 7 yet continue 
implacable, ibid. and are repulſed by Didius, — 125. 
Sinnaces, his great credit in Parthia, —99, he ſupports Ti- 
ridates, —239. - : 
Sirpicus, a Centurion, the cauſe of a quarrel between two 
Legions, 20. | 
Slaves, a regulation concerning them, —224. their doom 
where one of them kills his Lord, —281. 1 
Smyrna (the City of) claims a right to a Sanctuary, 18610 
its claim not proved, ibid. its antiquity and early friend- 
ſhip to Rome, —49. TOS | ö 
Sobemus, King of Ituria, his death, —16 3, 
Sohemus, created King of Sophenes by Nero, —202, 
Soldiers, thoſe newly levied in Rome, debauch the reſt, 31 
32, their fury and exceſſes, ibid. their barbarity to the 
Centurions, ibid. how ſtubborn in their ſedirion, 3; afs 
ter a ſedition they deliver up the authors to executions 
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Solon, the Athenian Lawgiver, 154. | 
Soranus (Bareas) Conſul eleR, his flattery to Pallas, —86 
he is deſtined to deſtruction by Nero, —269. his excel 
lent Government in Afia, and benevolent behayiou 
there, matter of jealouſy and hate to Nero, —391. he ig 
accuſed. —396. the ſtale imputations againſt him, ibid. 
the tendernels and generoſity of his daughter Seryilia, 
396, 397. his concern for her, — 397, 398. he is permit 
red to chuſe his own death, —399, . - : 
Sofianus (Antiſtius) an exile, accuſes Publius Anteius, and 
Oſtorius Scapula, —382, i mr | 
Sofbius, Tutor to Britannicus, incenſes Claudius again! 
Valerius Aftaticus, —117, his reward for this, 119. 


Spaniards 
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5peniards allowed to build a Temple to Auguſtus, 71. they 
are defirous to build a Temple ro Tiberius and his Mo- 
ther, 3 3. but not allowed, ibid. | 
F:rtacus, never admitted to treat with the Romans, 188. 
Feech, the freedom of it how inſecure under Tiberius, 1 2 
Starius (Domitius) the Tribune, feared by Nero, and be- 
reft of his command, — 368. 
Stzrues. thoſe of the Emperors, become the Sanctuaries of 
Profligates, 162, - 
dell (Aruntius) appointed to direct public ſhews, —216. 
W $:rtinivs routs the Bructerians, 57, takes vengeance on 
e. the Angrivarians, 29. with Emilius relieves the Bata · 
e vians beſet with a Hoſt of Germans, 80. 
Vrabo (Acilius) ſee Cyreniens. 
; ol $ratoniceens, their claim to a Sanctuary, whence, 180. what 
= Deity they worſhipped, ibid. 
0 cfuctonius (Caius) Conſul, —383. 
JJ 5eronius (Paulinus) a General of renown, Governor of 
mal Britain, gains a great victory in Angleſey, —270, 271. 
his vigour and ſtrength of men,—: 14, 275. he embattles 
1. his army, ibid. harangues them, —276, gains a mighty 
victory, —277. his army recruited, ibid. his devaſtations 
throughout Britain, —278, he is maligned and miſrepre- 
ſented by Julius Glaſſicianus, the Procura tor, ibid. and 
ordered to refign his command, —:79. 
lxevis, the riches of that Kingdom, —168. 
ſurvians, at war with the Cheruſcans, 106. 
ivilius, an abandoned accuſer, — 120. he takes an immenſe 
reward, yet betrays the cauſe, ibid. defends pleading for 
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4 J hire, —121. is arraigned, —2 34. his miſchievous ſpirit 
and ſtubbornneſs, ibid. he inveighs againſt Seneca —2 34, 
96 235. the many charges againſt him, and his impotent de- 


el fence,—235,236. he is convicted and baniſhed, ibid. 
ur Y vilius (Marcus) Conſul, —164. Ni e 
i N itins — Conſul, 171. t der b 
id N u/pitius (Camerinus) Proconſul in Africa, accuſed of mal- 
adminiſtration, and acquitted, — 243. pf 
nit MY] 6erſtition, its force upon ignorant minds, 31. 
;line books not ſuffered to be conſulted,” 70. they are 
and lupprefſed by authority and called in, —83, 84. 
on., the Dictator, his domination not long, - 1. his re- 
zt agulations, 154. 2 . ; 657, Paths 
Cornelius) for his vices degraded from the Senate, 
| | 1 ttb HUT 1 109. 


Hlls 


H (Cortelius) mentioned in a Plot, — 2). his fi 
did defeent and alliance, ibid. be is falſly accuſed and 
baniſhed to Marſeilles, 239; his natural heavineſs and 
innocence, ibid. he is r at Marſeilles 
by order from Nero, — 195. his head preſented to the | 
Emperor. — 298. he ＋ 57OP from the dignity of 286. Wl ; 

nator after his death, ibid. 

Hus (Fanſtus) Confal, 302. | , 

Sylla (Lucius) his conteſt with Domitius Corbuls, 258. he 

Sracußans, a decree in their favour, =-240, _ 

Hria, that Province prays an abatement of Taxes, 103. 
the Legions there ho much debauched; == 225; 
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5 Acitns; his deſign in writing theſe Annals, what: ; 
he declares againſt Partiality, ibid. laments the ſu 
ject of his Hiſtory as melancholy znd conſined, —:8, 29, 
e is one of the Quiridecemviral Prieſthood under Do- 
mitian, —Iz5; and Pretor, ibid. he laments ſo many 
tragical deaths under Nero, celebrates the memory of 
thoſe illuſtrious Victims, and blames the Paſlivenels of 
the Romans, —383, 384. 54 199 eros; 
Tecfarins, raiſes wat in Africa, 110. his progrels and 
ſtrength; ibid. he rehews the war, 150, continues his 
depredations; 158. his arrogant Embaſſy to Tiberius, 138, 
he. is diſtreſſed, purſued and forced to retire, 189, bis 
ſtrength and ſtratagems, 22. his forces ſurprized and 
defeated, —2 3, he dies bravely, ibic. 
Tanfans, a celebrated Temple of the e 49. 
Tarquitius (Priſcus) accuſes Statilius Taurus, and is expel- 
led from the Senate; 1859, 190. G ** 
Teurians, a barbarous People, flay ſome of the Romans, — 
0 
Taurus (Siſenna Statilius) Conſul, 74. | a) 
Taurus (Statilius) once Governor of Rome, —8 3. his accl- 


ſation and voluntary death, —}90.  __© 
Fx, that of the hundredth Penny confirmed, 71. 
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71xei, good regulations about gathering them, —-24t. the 
true meaſure of public Taxes what, — 242. 3 

Tax: gatherers, complaints againſt them, 241. their power 

ined, ibid. | 

Tlefinus (Lucius) Conſul, 7 

mot (the Iſle of) their claim to a right of Sanctuary 
there found obſcure, 181. 

nrentius (Marcus) a Roman Knight. accuſed for his friend- 
ſhip with Sejanus,79.. his bold defence. 79, 80. he is ac- 
quitted and his accuſers baniſhed, ibid. 

Teuroburgiues (the Foreſt of) contained the bones of Varus. 
and rhe . there ſlain, 38. the ſad monuments 
there deſcribed, as alſo the late flaughrer, ibid. the bones 
buried by the Army, ibid. | | 

Thames the Phantoms ſeen in its marſhes, =272. 

Theatre, at Rome, the diſſentions and blood ſhed there, 70. 
on uſual Guard removed from thence, —2 16. and recal- 

—17, 2 

Theatres, formerly erected occafionally, —2 56. | 

Thebes, that of Egypr, its mighty opulence of old, 117. the 
obelisks and ancient Sardis there, ibid. 

Treophanes, of Mytilene, who,—88. 

Herms (Numicins) once Pretor, his innocence and bloo- 
dy doom, —388. 

Thrace, how divided, 120,122. 

Thracians, uneaſy under the Roman Government, and re. 
volt, 163. they are routed, 164. their inſurre&iori and 
diſcontents, —41, their defiance and warlike Songs, — 
42. their miſery and diſtreſs, 43. their deſpair and fu- 
rious onſet, - 44. their defeat, —45. ; | 

Ihraſes (Perus) oppoſes a decree of Senate, —240, the in- 
vectives of his enemies againſt him, —241. his apology - 
for his conduct, ibid. he provokes the vengeance of Ne - 
ro, how, —253. his ſpeech about puniſhing Antiſtius 
the Pretor, —286, 287, his great influence in the Se- 
nate, ibid, his firmneſs and credit, 288. his excellent 
ſpeech upon the Trial of Timarchus of Crete, —-32 3,324. 
he is warned of Nero's vengeance.—32 5.his calm and un- 
daunted ſpirir, ibid. be is deſtined to deſtruction 
by Nero, -— 388. is forbid to attend Tiridates his en- 
try into Rome, —392. he offers to vindicate himfelf, 
ibid, his great fpirir and free ſpeech how dreadful to 
Nero, ibid. the reafonings of his friends for and againſt 
his repairing to the Sena te and attempting a defence, — 

1 392, 
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392. 393 his wiſe advice to Arulenus Ruſticus, —zg, 
the Senate terribly beſet with armed men upon his Tria! 
—394. thence the terrible diſmay of the Senators,—3g6, 
his compoſed and noble b*haviour, when apprized of 
his doom, — 399. his converſation with the Philoſophe 
Demetrius, with his. generous concern for his friends 
and tender advice to Arria his Wife, —490. his vein 
opened, his magnanimity and fine diſcourſe. i id. 
Thraſullus. the Aſtrologer, a ſignal proof of his Skill. —$ 
90. he 1s dear to Tiberius, ibid. his Son foretold the Em 
pire to Nero, —91. 14 er 
Throſobor, heads the rebellious Peaſants in Cilicia, —187 
and is put to death, 188. 5 
Tiberius, the Emperor, his Hiſtory why falſified, 2. bis fi 
vour and great command, 4. his diſſimulation and dout 
lings upon the murder of young Agrippa, 7. he would 
ſeem to decline the Sovereignty yet acts as Sovereign. 
affects to derive all his authority from the Common 
wealth, 9. his fear of Germanicus, ibid. his irreſolutiot 
and its cauſes, 10. his hollow ſpeech againſt aſſuming 
the Sovereignty, 15. he is naturally obſcure and di 
truſtful. ibid. is unpopular. 34. his demeanour haugh 
ty and obſcure, ibid. + is blamed at Rome for not gc 
ing in Perſon to quell the inſurrection of the Armit 
in Germany, 45. but determines not to leave Rome 
and his reaſons, ibid. yet ſeigns to go, 46. he repine 
at the glory of Germanicus, yet glad of his ſuccels, 45 
extols him in the Senate in a Stile very pompous and in 
ſincere, 50. ho different his temper and politics from 
thoſe of Auguſtus, 51.. he is ſoured at the proceeding 
of Germanicus, 59. affects ſelf-denial. but gains no pub 
lic eſteem. 66. is exaſperated by ſatyrical verſes, 67. hi 
wiſe letter to the Senate, 68. he is aſſiduous in the Tri 
bunal of juſtice, 69. private juſtice promoted unde 
him, but public Liberty overthrown, ibid. What vir 


tue he long retained. ibid. his auſtereneſs. 20. he ſup 


preſſes all inquiries human as well as divine, ibid. hi 
abſence from popular. entertainment to what zſcribed 


71, his politics in prolonging provincial Goyernments 


whence. 72. he was not fond of eminent yirtue, pe 
hated vice. ibid. is pleaſed with the commotians in th 
Faſt. and why, 76. is proclaimed Imperator by the Ar 
my. 85. urges Germanicus to return to Rome. 90. 
reaſonings, envy and falſhood, 90, 91, he aſcoureg' 
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the reſtaint of Luxury, 96. his prudence and modera- 
tion, ibid. he helps ſome neceſſitous Senators, 98. op- 
_ the application of Hortalus to the Senate for re- 
ief, 99. his ſpeech there, ibid. he is ſuſpected of evil 
1 toward Germanicus, 103. ſtudies to remove 
im far from Rome, and finds a pretence, ibid. propo- 
ſes to the Senate to ſend him into the Eaſt, 104. encou- 
rages no Wills in his own favour, but often rejects in- 
heritances, 109. finiſhes and conſecrates certain Tem- 
ples, ibid. is Conſul for the third time, 111. his paci- 
fic policy, 120. his art and diſſimulation, 121. he turns 
all things to his own Glory, 133. lefſens the price of 
grain, 134. refuſes flattering titles, ibid. appears not 
at the funeral of Germanicus, and why, 137. checks 
the People by an Edict, for their exceſſive grief for Ger- 
manicus.138, 139 is perplexed about the trial of Cnei- 
us Piſo for the death of Germanicus,' 141. his artful 
ſpeech to the Senate about the trial of Cneius Piſo, 142, 
143. he is proof againſt the temptation of money, 148. 
his ſtrange ſubtilty and variations, 151. his fourth 
Conſulſhip, 158. his dark ſpirit and diſtruſts, 163. his 
firmneſs againſt popular reproaches. 167. his reaſons to 
the Senate for not repairing to the War, 169. his af- 
fected moderation. his policy and rigour, 171. his pru- 
dent letter to the Senate about the cure of Luxury, 172. 
he defires the Senate to confer upon his Son Druſus the 
Power Tribunitial, 175. his modeſt character of Dru. 
ſus, 176. he reſtrains the honours decreed ro Druſus, 
178. cenſures extravagant flattery, ibid. his exclama- 
tion againſt the ſervile ſpirit of the Senate, 183. his 
rigour in the trial of Caius Silanus, 184. yet he mode- 
rates his puniſhment, 185. his prudent temper and fine 
reaſoning. ibid. | how much he is affected with the ar- 
rogance of Tacfarinas, 188. he inſtructs Bleſus how to 
ſeduce his followers. ibid. grows more tyrannical, —4. 
reckons the death of Germanicus a blefling..—3, 4. how 
blind to the purſuits of Sejanus,. 3. — his profeſſions 
how little believed, 7. his reign moderate till the 
death of.Druſus, —9. he ſhews no concern for the death 
of his Son, ibid. his Speech to the Senate, — 13. he re- 
commends to them the Sons of Gei manicus, ibid. his 
admonition to the latter, ibid. his hollow propoſal to 
reſtore the Commonwealth, ibid. his ſpeech about cre- 
ating a: Prieſt of Jupiter, —16. he encourages zeal for 
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things divine, —-17. cloaks his acts of Tyranny under 
f old names, —18, grows repacious, 19. his venge- 
ul and unforgiving ſpirit, —21, how long he retajn- 
ed his wrath, — 27. he mitigatesa ſeyere motion, ibid. 
and is 8 ſhameful adyocate for the accuſers, 27, an 
inſtance of his mercy applauded by the public, ibid. his 
diſcernment, yet a Tyrant, ibid. though uſually wary 
and flow of ſpeech, yet in — for mercy he ſpoke 
readily, —-28, his wiſe reaſoning againſt admitting ho- 
nours divine. —32, 33- Variouſly conſtrued, ibid, his 
artful anſwer to Sejanus, —35, 36. he praiſes and dif. 
appoints him, ibid, what determined him to ſhun all 
aſſemblies of the Fathers, —38. he is ſtung with the 
refletions of particulars, 39. grows more cruel be- 
. cauſe charged with cruelty, ibid. his darkneſs and ta- 
_ citurnity, —47. he makes no anfwer to a ſuit of A- 
| prippina, and why. ibid. he retires from Rome, —1. 
is pretence for this, ibid. the true cauſes of his retite- 
ment, ibid. his life threatened by an accident,—-g2. his 
. generous bounty to ſuch as had ergy we wy (6/7 his 
Statue unhurt by the flames, ibid. he ſhuts himſelf u 
in the Iſle of Capreæ, —58. in what fear he pretends} 
to live, —61. he protects the Miniſters of his eruelties 
from others, but ſometimes cruſhes them himſelf, ibid. 
is ſolicitous to hide his purpoſes, ibid. his negle of his 
Mother in her fickneſs, —-56. he abridges the honours 
decreed to her, ibid. grows a Tyrant compleat, —67. 
is animated by Sejanus, 68. his prodigious pollution 
and lewdneſs, —73. his agonies and the horror 
that haunted him, —77, the ſadneſs of the times un- 
der him.—78. he avoids returning to Rome, —85. his 
hollow letter and requeſt to the Senate, ibid. What 2 
horrid maſſacre he commands, —88, 85. his extreme 
. Tyranny, —ibid. his preſage concerning Galba, —89. 
he is addicted to Aſtrology, ibid. ws cruel without 
diſguiſe. - 33. knows how much he is hated, -99. 153 
inſatiable of blood, —106. his cruelty never relents 
through time, ibid. he approaches Rome as it were to 
behold the many tragical executions there, — 106. his} 
bounty, —110. he is ſparing in buildings private and 
public. ibid. various new honours dec to him, — 
111. in ſettling the ſucceſſion he is regardleſs of the 
public weal. ibid. he wavers about it, ibid. foretells 
the cruelty and bloody reign of Caligula, 111, 11 - 53 
| taken 
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taken ill, but conceals his condition and continues his 
voluptuouſneſs, —112. ridicules Phyficians, ibid. is 
near his end yet feigns perfect health, 115. is ſeized 
with a deep ſwoon. but recovers, 116. is ſmothered 
by Macro, ibid. his character, —-116, 117. he under- 
ſtood the art of ſpeaking, 117 

rige/ſinus (Sofonius) Captain of the Guards to Nero, pol- 
luted with every abomination, —288, his deteſtable 
life. —289. his great ſway with the Emperor, whence, 
ibid. his power grows more mighty, —295. he ſooths 
the Emperor's cruelty, and incites him to the murder of 
sylla and Plautus, ibid. urges Octa via's maids to accuſe ' 
their Lady of adultery, -299, how he was anſwered 
by one of them, ibid. his „ 1 entertainment 
made for Nero on the Lake of Agrippa, deſcribed. 360. 
the monſtrous ſcenes of Lewdneſs ſeen at it, ibid. by 
forged crimes he labours the deſtrution of Fenius Ru- 
fus, —348, he is Miniſter of blood to Nero, —-360. is 
diſtinguiſhed with the ornaments of triumph, 399, 
ſuborns one of the {ſlaves of Caius Petronius to accuſe 
his Maſter, —3$7. his cruelty expiated by an illuſtri- 
ous 138 — ; 

leranes, King rmenia, reigns not ——76, 15 put 
1A death under Tiberius, —107. . 

Ngranes, created King of Armenia by Nero, —267. his 
nobility, education, and ſervile ſpirit, ibid. he over · 
runs the Adiabenians, — 30g. 

Ngranocerta, ſurrendered to Corbulo and ſpared by him. 
—265. its Citadel forced to yield, ibid. poſſeſſed by 
Tigranes, its ſituation and ſtrength, —zot. well garri · 
ſoned and victualled, ibid. a 

mare hu (Claudius) of Crete, his accuſation and trial, — 


32 3. 
Hridates deſtin'd by Tiberius to the Crown of Parthia, — 
100, his reſs and ſtrength, —103. he paſſes the Eu- 
phrates, and takes poſſeſſion of ſeveral Cities, —108. 
the hopes conceived of him by the Parthians, ibid. his 
ill politics and miſcarriage, — log. he is deſerted and 
retires into Syria, —I111. gains the Kingdom of Armes- 
nia,—1$3, loſes and recoversit, —184. . 
liridates, Brother to King Vologeſes, his efforts to gain 
Armenia prove abortive, — 227. he ſtulates with 
Corbulo, —227, 228. his fraudulent dealings and re- 
treat, —228, 229, his perplexity and diſtreſs, —2 31. 
| is 


ND EN 


his impotent aſſaults. —2 32. he marches away, ibid. i; Tyr 
bereft of all hopes of Armenia, —267 his ad vice to 
Vologeſes.— 300. he is crowned by his brother Volo- 117 
geſes, —307. meets Corbuio, — 3 30. lays his diadem 
at the feet of the Statue of Nero, 331. undertakes to 
ſue for the ſame to the Emperor in Perſon, ibid. gives 
his Daughter as an hoſtage, writes a ſuppliant Letter to 
Nero, is inured to pride; and ignorant of the Roman 
politics, — 332. arrives in Rome to receive from Nero 
the Crown of Armenia: —391. - 5 
Torquate, a Veſtal, her ſanctity and intereſt, — 185. 
Tours, the revolt begun there, — 164. and cruſhed, ibi. 
Trade, the duties upon it regulated, — 242. RS 
Traitors, odious to their own Party, — 54. | 
Treaſon, how common a charge, —163, the bulwark of all 
- accuſations, ibid. what minute and harmleſs things paſ- 
- fed for it under Nero, ſuch as looks, ſmiles and acci 
dents, —375. | 
Trebellienus (Rufus) made Adminiſtrator of Thrace during 
gaga a minority there, —122. | 
Trebellizs, Lieutenant to Vitellius in Syria, overcomes the 
rebellious Cliteans, — 108. ä | | 
Treves, an inſurrection there. — 164. ended.—166. 
9 (military) with Conſular authority, laſted not 
ong, — t. 


Tribunes, of the People, their juriſdiction reſtrained, 220, 
12 221. 
Tribunitia (Power) a title deviſed by Auguſtus, and why al 
| — 175,176 1 
rio (Fulcinius) a notable accuſer, — 92. he impleads Libo N ”: 
Druſus, —93. arraigns Cneius Piſo, —141; the advice 
of Tiberius to that Orator, —128. he leaves a Will full 
of invectives againſt Tiberius and his Miniſters, — los. 
Trio and Regulus, Conſuls, at variance. - 2. . 
Triumphal. arch raiſed near the Temple of Saturn tor the 
victories of Germanicus, —1oz, Va 
Tubero (Seius) commands the horſe and the field under Ger- 
manicus. —$6, =_ I 
Tugurinx (Julius) a Roman Knight, one of the conſpira- 
tors againſt Nero, — 348. . 
Turpilianzs (Petronius) Conſul, — 269. he is Governor of 
Britain. —279, his lifelels adminiſtration, ibid. he 153 s 
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Hrantt, how miſerable and inſecure, —77, 78. how rea- 


dily forſaken by their ſervile adherents, —193. 
Trrhenians, — their _— 


: v. 


Alerius (Marcus) Conſul, —138, 
Vangio and Sido, joint Kin 
loved by their ſubjects, after war 
this, ibid. 

ſannius (King) who, —1 19. 

/annius, King of the Suevians, lar in the deginnio 

of his reign, —167. he grows In olent with power, an 
provokes a conſpiracy, ibid. fights bravely, bur i is over- 
3 and flies, ibid. Is allowed a ſettlement by Clau- 
ius, —168. 
yirda nes, the ſon of Vologeſes, ſeeks to dethrone his Father, 
—20. 
lrilie (Apuleia) charged with opprobrious words againſt 
Auguſtus, Tiberius and-his Mother, and with adu tery, 
—109. ſhe is baniſhed from Rome, — 11. 
Varro (Cingonius) his ſevere motion againſt Freedmen, — 
284. 
Farro (Vibidius) for his vices degraded from the Senate, — 
log. 
5urro (Viſellius) Governor of lower Germany, is. 
he ſends forces againſt Sacrovir. ibid. is Con ul, —17. 
deſcends to the infamous practice of an accuſer, —18. 
is the tool of Sejanus, ibid. 
Varus (Quinctilius) ſlain, with his Army, in Germany, 
— 5. 

Varus ( Quinctilius) the Emperor's Kinſman, accuſed, s. 
his — poſtponed by the Senate, ibid. : 

yaſaces, General of horſe to Vologeſes, his conference and 
ſtipulations with'Ceſennius Petus, —318. 

V1tinius, a Favourite of Nero's, an upſtart baffoon, end 
wicked-inſtrument;—33 3. he preſents Nero with a com- 
bat of Gladiators at Beneventum, ibid. 

edoni anus (Famiſulanus) Commander of a Legion under 
Ceſennius Petus in the Eaſt, '—311, 


of Suevia, at firſt be- 
hated, —168. whence 


Pullin 
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Pellius (Publius) routs the Thracians, —164. 

Venones, Governor of Media, created King of Parthia, his 
ſhort reign, —IF8. | 

Venones, King of Parthia, his unpopularity and expulſion, 
274,75. he finds a retreat and a Crown in Armenia 
75. but is forced to relinquiſh it, —76. he is held a cap- 
tive by the Romans, ibid. is removed to Pompeiopolis 


in Cilicia, —116. his great court and preſents to Plan- 


cina, ibid. he eſcapes, is taken, and ſlain, —122, 
Fenufius, a Britiſh General, —175, See Cartiſmandus. 


Feranius (Quinctus) Governor of Cappadocia, leſſens the 


public Taxes, 113 


Peranins, pre A _ FI and — 127. 
the death of Germanicus, &c. 141. 


he impleads Piſo for 

is preferred to Pontifical honours, 148 | 
Vera nim, Governor of Britain, his death and great reputa- 

tion, 148, the ſervile ſtrain of his laſt Will, ibid. 
Perritus and Malerigis, heads of the Frifians, go with a pe- 


tition to Rome, 244. their fingular behaviour in the 
Theatre there, 244,245. they are created Roman Citi- 


zens, but their petition rejected, ibid. 
Verulamium, the ſlaughter there and elſewhere, 274. 


Veſcularius (Flaccus) a Roman Knight, his part in the ruin : 
| of Libo Druſus, 91. he is by Tiberius doomed to die, 81. 
Veſpaſian, his f ity, its effect, 175. his life in danger for 


having nodded whilſt Nero ated, —375x. 
Veſtals, wont to attend the Tribunals, 
dence was required there, —-96, 97. 


friend,—$r. he dies by his own hand, ibid. 


Veſtinas (Atticus) Conſul, —346. be is not concerned in E 
the conſpiracy againſt Nero, yet dies for it, —37 l. not 


truſted by: the conſpirators, —366, intimate with 


ro and ſcorns his vile ſpirit, ibid. a 2 guard ſent 


again him, with his quick and manly —367. 


Veterans, the conceſſions made them during their mutiny | 


cancelled, —71. | 


vu (Antiſtius) à principal Nobleman of Macedonia, ac. 


, makes 3 Canal 
between the rivers Arar and Mofelle, - 243. the pro- ; 


cuſed and condemned to exile, 163. 
Pius (Lucius) Commander in 


ſecution of the work marred by the envy of Aelius Gr. 
cilis, Lieutenant of Belgie Gaul, ibid. bis d 


5 : 
when their evi- 
Veſtilius (Sextus) accuſed by Tiberius, though lately bis 


eſtruRion | 
ſought | 
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ſought by Nero, —379. he dies by his own hands, 
380. after his death is ſentenced to die. — 381, 
ſibelſius, King of the Hermundurians, —167. 
ſitidia, the chief Veſtal, intercedes for Meſſalina, —144. 
nbilius, Captain of the Hermundurians, —119. 
ſibius (Caius) ſupports the charge againft Libo Druſus, — 
2, 
ſibius (Serenus) Proconſul of Spain, condemned for ow 
lent adminiſtration, 14. he is accuſed by his Son, —24. 
his ſpirit and defence, —25. his Slaves examined on the 
rack, ibid. their teſtimony favourable to their Maſter, 
ibid. he is remanded to exile, —27. . 
ſibius (Serenus) the younger, accuſes his Father of trea- 
ſon.—24, 25. he is threatned by the Populace with the 
pains of parricide, flies, but is forced to return, —26. 
ſibius (Secundus) a Roman Knight, condemned to exile for 
public rapine, —269. 
ſibulenus, an N his lying ſpeech to the mutinous 
ſoldiers, — 24. the furious efforts of it, 25. he is exe- 
cuted by the command of Druſus, —30. 
ſibulius, the Pretor, his judgment confirmed by the Senate, 
; — 220. 
ſiento (Fabricius) his ĩnvectives againſt the Senate, &c. 
288, he is convicted of ſelling the Emperor's fayours, 
and baniſhed, ibid. | 
ſinicius (Marcus) marries Julia, Grand-daughter to Tibe- 
rius.—8 5. his character and deſcent, ibid. 
ſuſania, Mother of Druſus, her death, — 148. 
Vieſanius (Lenas) condemned, —222. 
Voſanius (Guns) Conſul, — 1335. 
ſiſkenus (Caius) Conſul, —249. 


„ /irginius, baniſhed for his great fame by Nero, — 369. 


nina, a Lady of great quality, publiſhes her ſelf a Proſti- 

AY tute, —133. 

Nitellig, her "REY —I70. 

Fiellius (Aulus) Conſul, — 33. 

Fitelling prepares a charge againſt Piſo and Plancina, —1 2 7. 
impleads Piſo for the death of Germanicus, &c. —141. 
is preferred to Pontifical honours, —149. 

Ntellius (Lucius) Conſul, —g0. he is ſet over the Eaſt by 
Tiberius, — 95. his variable character, a good Gover- 
nor, a flaviſh Flatterer, —99. his management of the 
Parthians, — 103. his advice 2 Tiridates, — 104. 

the 


* 
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the tool of Meſſalina, — 119. his great hypocriſy and 
falſhood, ibid. his filence and reſerve, —143. he en. 

ges in the counſels of Agrippina, —150. falſly accy- 
ſos Lucius Silanus, ibid. his ſervile ſpirit, ibid he profti. 
tutes the office of Cenſor, ibid. brings the Senate to 
legitimate the marriage of Claudius with his Niece A. 
grippina, —I51, 152. is accuſed, but protected by A. 
grippina. and his accuſer baniſhed, —178. his ſpirit fl. 
viſh and inſolent, —287. 

Vitellius (Publius) leading two Legions along the ſtrand, } 
js overtaken by a tempeſt and the tide, —6. their ſad 
diſtreſs deſcribed, ibid. he collects the tribute in Gaul, 

277. isaccuſed, —70. his brother becomes his ſurety, | 
—71. his melancholy, and death, ibid. | 
Vitellius (Quins) for his vices degraded from the Senate, 


Vitia, an antient Lady, executed for bewailing the blood 
of her Son. — 82. 4 
Volcatius (Moſchus) dies in exile at Marſeilles, and to that 
City leaves his Eſtate, —40. a 
Vologeſes, King of Parthia, — 158. he ſeizes Armenia for his 
Brother Tiridates, —184. loſes it again, 186. medi- 
_ rates freſh war againſt Armenia, — zog. is animated by 
Monobazus, Governor of the Adiabenians, and by his 
own Brother Tiridates, —306. his ſpeech to his Coun- F 
cil, —306, 307. he crowns Tiridates, and commands 
his General Moneſes to drive Tigranes from Armenia, 
ibid, intends to head a great Army againſt the 
Romans, ibid. is afraid of the Romans, his many diſap- 0 
ointments and misfortunes, — 309. his anſwer to Cor- ) 
ulo. ibid. his Embaſſadors to Nero unſucceſsful, — 311. 


he advancesagainſt Armenia with a great hoſt—; 13. o- 


2 


verthrows the forces of Petus.—314. befieges him in his 
camp,—315. his anſwer to Petus, —317. he takes poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Roman Fortreſſes and Stores, —318. raiſes 4 
pompous trophy, ibid. his meſſage to Corbulo, and the 
anſwer of the latter. —320. he ſends other Embaſſadors f 


> 


* 
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to Rome,—325. his letters and offers, —32 5, 326. the 
Embaſſadors diſmiſſed with preſents, but without ſue- 
ceſs. ibid. he demands a truce, — 3 zo. his tenderneſs for 
the honour of Tiridates his Brother, and requeſt to Cor- 
bulo on his behalf, — 321, 322. 
Volucizs (Lucius) his death, preferments and character.— 157. 


Folacis 
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lat ius (Lucius) his death, great age, and amiable character, 

Macies (Quintus) Conſul, —218. he is appointed to allef; 
the Gauls, —285. 

Urgwania, her pride and inſolence, and Favour at Court, 

—986. 

Uþes, the (City of) beſieged, ſtormed, and its inhabitantz 
put to the Sword, — 160. 

Vlurers, attacked by the accuſers,.—85. 


1, chan, the laws againſt it,—85,86. its exceſſes and evil con- 
d ſequences, with the expedients to remove them, ibid. 
LY 
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„ Abal, a branch of the Rhine, —77. 
1 i Wives, thoſe of Provincial Magiſtrates general- 


ly ſharers in the guilt of their Husbands, —159. apt to 
meddle in affairs, ibid. and to be corrupted in the ab- 
ſence of their Husbands,—160. . 
Women (Britiſh) their frantic behaviour in their Armies, — 
270. 
Writers, their puniſhment gains credit to their writings, 
— 22. 
#ritings, obnoxious and forbidden, are eagerly read, —: 38. 
otherwiſe neglected, ibid. 


ie | X. 


p- a . . * 3 
1 nophon, Phyſician to Claudius, his credit, — 191. he 
"| N belps to poiſon his Maſter.— 196. 


; 


Eat (popular) too mighty for Magiſtracy and Laws, 
2179. 

Eno. made King of Armenia by Germanicus, —11F. 
Zobia, Wife to Rhadamiſtus, wounded by her Husband 
and thrown into the river Araxes, — 185. ſhe is ſaved 
by tome ſhepherds, and nobly entertained by T _ 
ibid. 
Zrſines, King of the Siracians, in arms, —158. aſſiſts Mi- 
thridates of Boſphorus, — 159. deſerts him and ſubmits 

to the Romans, ibid. 
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MB. This — ſtanding before a Number, 


ſignifies that the Matter is to be found in the 
hird Volume. 


cH AA and Af, alarmed with a counterfeit Ne- 
5 — 11. 
a glorious one of two common ſoldiers; 
5 118. and of Caius Voluſius who firſt enter d 
Cremona, 122. as alſo of a Captive in Vocu- 
bf la's Army, 216. and of a ſlave of Lucius Piſo, 232. 
lian, their cuſtoms, manners and fituation, 342. 
Azreſtis (Julius) a Centurion, a remarkable inſtance of his 
faith, fortitude and firmneſs of ſpirit, 14. 
Agricola (Cneius Julius) introduction to the hiſtory of his 
life, 351. his birth' and deſcent, 354. the manner and 
place of his education, ibid. his prudent behaviour and 
conduct while young, 355. he marries Domitia Deci- 
diana, ibid. his LN 356, his probity in all 
Offices, ibid. his addreſs and behaviour to Cerialis, 258. 
be is advanced by YO 5 the rank of Patrician, 
| a 


ibid. 


IZ 5 -©. 


ibid. and to the Government of Aquitaine, 358. his 
glorious character as a Magiſtrate, 359. he is called 
to the Conſulſhip, ibid. his behaviour in Britain on 
his arrival there, 368. he attacks the Ordovicans, and 
defeats them, 369. conquers the Iſle of Angleſey, 370, 
his gallant behaviour thereupon, ibid. he erects forts 
and garriſons throughout all the known parts of Bri- 
tain, 372. by his mild and gentle treatment of the 
Britons, they are brought to love the Roman cuſtoms, 
373. his skill in erecting Forts, ibid. he paſſeth the 
Frith, and ſubdues ſeveral Nations till then unknown, 

74. places forces in that part of Britain fronting Ire- 
and, ibid the diſpoſal of his Army to fight the Cale- 
donians, 377. he tights and routs them, ibid. leads his 
Army to the Grampian Hills, 375. his animating ſpeech 
to his Army there, 383. he engages the Britons under 
command of Galgacus, 386. his behaviour and con- 
duct. ibid. he entirely routs and yanquiſhes them, 387. 

- after the fight he receives hoſtages of the Britons,and or- 
ders his Fleet and Army into winter-quarters. 388, he 
writes to the Emperor a modeſt relation of theſe acti- 
ons, ibid. leaves the Government of Britain, and ar- } 
rives at Rome, 390. his reception by the Emperor, ibid. 
his behaviour and character, ibid. by his ſignal merit 


he incurs the envy and hate of the Emperor and his vi- 
cious Courtiers, 391. is perſuaded to petition the Em- 
peror to excuſe his going as Proconſul to Afia, 392, he 


dies, not without ſuſpicion of being poiſoned by Domi- 


tian's order, 399. à glorious and affecting character of 


him. ibid. 
Albinus (Luceius) Governor of Mauritania, murdered, 26 

alſo his Wife, 56. : 
Alexander (Tiberius) Governor of Egypt, —268. © 
Althenus (Varus) abandons the Army, 153, 191. 


Alpinus (Montanus) Captain of a Cohort, confirms to the 
troops of Vitellius the fate of the battle at Cremona, 
212. and has orders to Civilis to forbear war, ibid. 1 


Amber. where found, and by whom, 343. the Author's | 


conjecture about its production, ibid. its nature and 
quality deſcribed, ibid. | 1 


Am pius (Titus Flavianus) Governor of Pannonia, $3. is 
perſuaded by Fuſcus to join him, 100. is in great dan- 


ger of being murdered by the ſoldiers, 106. i ſaved by * 


Antonius, and departs from the Army, 102. 
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Angles. See Langoberds. x 
Angleſey ( Iſle of) conquered and ſubdued by Agricola, 
369. 
fricetus, Freedman to King Polemon, his adventures, 
| 139. 
{1grivarians, a German Nation, an account of their —— 
try and cuſtoms, 333,334. 
ſitioc hus (King) accedes to Veſpaſian, 77. his opulence 
ibid. 
{ntonius (Flamma) convicted of extortion, and baniſhed, 
228, 
fntonizs (Primus) See Primus. 
Hinius (Tiro) commands the revolters at Miſenum, 148. 
fpllinaris (Claudius) Commander of the Fleet at Miſe- 
num when it revolted to Veſpaſian, 148. he eſcapes 
from Tarracina, 168. 
honianus (Dillius) joins Antonius Primus, and brings with 
him the third Legion, 105. 
{onins (Sa turninus) a General Officer, 104, narrowly eſ- 
capes —_ murdered by the ſoldiers, 107. retires to Pa- 
ua, . ibid. 
Huila (Vedius) Commander of the thirteenth Legion, 
Huilius, a principal Centurion, 198. 5 
amy, that in Judea and Syria, ſworn to Otho, 334. as is 
that in Africa, ibid. the diſpoſition of Otho's Army. 
1 it is commanded by Silvanus Titianus, 26. that 
ed by Valens, its mutiny and inſurrection, and how 
quelled, 29, 30, 31, 32. both Armies engage near Bedria- 
cum, that of Vitellius obtains a victory, 42. Otho's 
Army diſpatch deputies to treat of a peace, which is 
gladly embraced by that of Vitellius, 45. an affecting 
2ccount of the meeting of the Armies, ibid. that of Vi- 
tellius let looſe to- ſpoil and ravage, 55. that of Otho, 
after his death, embarraſſes Vitellius, 62. a great part 
of it diſcharged by him, 64. that in the Eaſt ſwears to 
Veſpaſian, 76. as does that under the command of Ce- 
cina, 109, they expoſtalate, revolt, and put Cecina in 
Irons, 110. they chuſe for Leaders Fabius Fabullus, and 
Caſſius Longus, ibid. are beaten by Antonius, 113. are 
ſtrengthened by freſh Legions, renew the battle, and 
ate again overcome, 124- are totally routed at Cremo- 
na, ibid. revolr to Veſraſian, I35. A terrible account 
of the conquering Army, 141. Vitellius's Army deſert 
ind reyolt, 153. that of Veſpaſian under 3 of 
n- 
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Antonius arrives at Rome, which after much refiſtance 
they enter, 173. theircruelty and licentiouſneſs, 11, 
the Armies of Vocula and Civilis engage, 216. that of 
Civilis beaten, but not purſued, 227, Civilis woundel 
by a fall. ibid. ſeveral skirmiſhes deſcribed, ibid. the Ar. 
my of Julius Sabinus beaten by the Sequanians, 253. that 
of Tutor routed by Sextilius, 256. that of Valentin, 
at Rigodulum, vanquiſhed, and he taken by Ceriali 
259. the meeting of the Legions, from the Medioms- 
tricians, with thoſe of Cerialis, finely deſcribed, 166, 
the Army under Cerialis intrench themſelves, 263. in 
that of the Germans different opinions prevail, ibid. up- 
on debate the advice of Tutor to attack is approved, 
264. and inſtantly purſued, ibid. the order of the Ger- 
man Army deſcribed, 265. they are bea ten by Ceralis, 
267. that under Agricola routs the Caledonians, 356. 
that of the Britons under Galgacus, their number and 
order, 379. that under Agrizola its diſpoſition and or- 
der at the Grampian Hills, 386. that under Galpacus 
and that of _ engage, 387. the former routed, 
389. that of Agricola retires into Winter-quarters, 


89. 
Aretinus (Clemens) appointed Commander of the 8 
rian Guards in the room of Varus, 254. his character, 


Ariant. See Lygians. 
Arrins Varus.) See Farm. 

Arule nu (Ruſticus) ſuffers death, and why, 352. 
Afaticus, an infamous Freedman, knighted by Vitellius, 
56. his quick riſe under Vitellius, 90. his death, 91, 

Afsaticus (Valerius) Conſul elect, 185. 
Arenal (Calpurnius) Governor of Galatia and Pamphi- 


ia, contrives the deſtruction of the 'counterteit Nero, 


| « It, 
Aftrologers, impudent deceivers, excluded by Law and en- 
terrained againſt it, —280, baniſhed out of Italy by vi- 
tellius, 60. RN 
Aviones. See Langobards. 
Aulus (Plautius.) See Pheurine, 
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us, Modo neo ous 451 2 

5 D Andes, Prieſt at Mount Carmel, 2. 

1 Beſſus (Annius) Commander of à Legion, his cha - 

Aang ere a 90 en ene ee 
n Baus (Lucilius) Commander of Vitellius's Fleet, his con- 

” erence with Cecina, 95, he revolts to Veſpaſian, 108. 
bis management ibide. err 

1 Butevians, an account and character of them, 192. a far- 
"WH ther hiſtory of them, 33000. 

” Battle, that in Narbon Gaul, between the forces of Otho 

n and Vitellius, 17. the victory claimed by Otho's troops, 

- ibid. that near Cremona 25. that of Caftores deſerib- 


ed, 27. that between Vitellius and Orho's forces, ibid. 
ed, a decifive one between Cecina and Valens in behalf of 
5, Vitellius, and Titianus and Proculus Commanders of 
39. Otho's Army near Bedriacum, 41. finely deſeribed, 43. 
: mother at the ſame Place, between the Armies of Vitel. 
er, ius and Veſpaſian; 117, | finelydeſcribed; ibid. that on 
id, the bank of the Rhine 196. that at Bonn, 202. that 

at the Camp near Gelduba deſcribed, 215, that be- 

tween Julius Sabinus and the Sequanians, 253. that be- 
; tween Cerialis and the German Army, commanded by 
Ius Civilis Claſſicus, and Tutor, 2686. that at the old in- 
trenchmenty; between Civilis and Cerialis, 288. that 
between the 'Caledonians and Agricola 376. that be- 
tween the'Britons commanded” by Galgacus at the Gram- 
70, pian Hills, and the Romans under Agricola, 387. 

WH Bedriacum; à village famous for feveral battles, 25. Vi- 
-4 tellius views the hea ps of  flain there without the leaſt 
V emotion, 67, a battle there between the forces of Veſ- 

paſian and Vitellius, 117. "OFT . 
Berenice (Queen) ſupports Veſpafian's intereſt, 2 
Bleſus (Junius) Governor of Lyoneſe Gaul, furniſhes Vitel- 
lius with a moſt magnificent train at his own charge, 
he this gives Vitellius diſtaſte, ibid. his death ſoughr 
y Vitellius, 131, he is murdered by him, 132. his ami- 
able character, 133. 
* 888 (b) Bolanus 
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Bolanus (Vettius) Ruler in Britain, 357. his conduct and 
character there, 368. 
9 the — of Valens, who entertains Vitelliu; 
there, 67. 
Boudices, a Queen of Britain, leads her People to war, 


366. 

Briganticm (Julius) Commander of a ſquadron of horſe? -- 
yolts to Vitellius, 25. he joins Sextilius Felix, 257. 
is ſlain at Vada, 293. 

Brinno, his character 195. he is choſen Leader. of the C. 

ninefates, ibid. 

* revolts, 136. a ſhort hiſtory of affair there, ibid. 
that Iſland is under great combuſtions, its fitua- 
tion and deſcription, 360. firſt io to be an tr 
land. ibid. its 2 and inhabitants, who, 361. their 


religion and character, ibid. its clime and fertility, 
oth. its produce, ibid. it is ſubdued and fertled 9 
udius, 363. an account of ſeveral Governors there, 


is Agricola“ | Go there at his firſt coming, 


Britons, their religious Rites, 361. their manner of aa: 
ing war, ibid. their Government, ibid. they would 
not endure ill treatment from their Governors, 
they conſult how to ſhake off their — 365. 4 
arms and aſſail the Romans, 356. but are again redu 
eed by Suetonivs Paulinus, ibid. they are farther ſub- 
dued by Cerialis and Frontinus, 368. by the mild Go- 
verument of Agricola they are ht to be in love 
with arts and ſciences, 372. and with all the Roman 
cuſtoms, ibid. they are in great — at the fight of 
the Roman Fleet, 375. the Caledonians engage engage Apr 
cola and are routed,z77, they are undaunted at that 
Joſs, and by embaſſies and confederacies draw together 
in great numbers on the Grampian 


e — attack A- 
gricola, and are utterly r $6. their deſperate 
and furious behaviour after their defear, 389. 


Bruferians, a German Nation, deſcribed, 233. " 
Burians, Sea Marfignians. 111: 
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C. 


Aizs (Volufius) a ſoldier of the third Legion, the firſt 
; who entered Cremona, 123. | 
caledonia (the People of) have recourſe to arms and advance 
againſt the Romans, 376. they attack the Roman Ar- 
my, with ſucceſs at firſt, but are vanquiſhed, 377. 
cupurnias (Galerianus) his character, 191. he is murdered 
y Mucianus, ibid. 
camerinm (Scribonianus) one who counterfeits that illu- 
ſtrious name, proves to be a flaye named Geta, and is 
put to death, 68. 
Caninefates, deſtroy and ſeize ſeveral. of the Roman ſhips, 
268. and rout the Nervians, ibid. | 
Capito (Fonteius) and Clodixs (Macer.) See Macer. | 
Capitol, burnt, 163, ordered by Veſpaſian to be rebuilt, 2 35. 
the direction of the work given to Lucius Veſtinus, the 
Fig gy ye | 
Ciſkus, Longus. See Lon 
Cirmel, Mount, an —.— of the Oracle there, 74. 
Caftores, a battle there 27. - 
nan (the Nation of) their territories, cuſtoms, manner 
of making war, &c. deſcribed, 332. See Chaucians. 
Cine (Alienus) an abandon'd Commander of a Logon, 
—311. he joins Virellius, —312, riots in ſpoil and 
blood, — 325. ſeizes on the Helvetians money unjuſtly, 
and deſtroys many of them, 1 paſſes the Alps, 14. 
his behaviour changed for the better, 22. he F< es the 
Po, attempts to corrupt Otho's forces, and beſieges Pla- 
cencia, ibid. is repulſed with loſs, 23. repaſſes the Po, 
where more forces revolt to him, 25. 1s vext at his re- 
ulſe, 27. meditates an ambuſcade at Caſtores, ibid. his 
efign betray'd to Otho's Generals, ibid. the greateſt 
part of his Army routed, 28, he is joined by Valens, 
Fl, favoured by the ſoldiers, and why, 3 3- derides Va- 
ens yet joins with him for the ſervice of the cauſe, ibid. 
feigns a defign to paſs the Po, 36. his character, 55. he 
entertains Vitellius at N 64. reaſons for ſuſpec- 
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ting his fidelity to Vitellius, 89. his behaviour while at 
the head of Vitellius's Army, 94. his conference with 
Lucilius Baſſus, 95. he encamps between Hoſtilia and 
the River Tartarus. 104. hath it in his power to deſtroy 
the forces of Veſpaſian, ibi4) ſends letters to them, and 
agrees to revolt to them, ibid. on the news of the re. 
volt of the Fleet, he aſſembles the principal Officers, 
who all ſwear to Veſpaſian, 109, they again revolt, 
and he is put in irons, 110, he is ſued to at Cremong, 
to intercede for them with Antonius, * he is de- 
ſpiſed by the Conquerors, 126. Antonius ſends him to 
Veſpaſian, ibid. judgment paſſes againſt him in rhe S- 
nate, 130. „ want 
Celer (Publius) an accuſer, his character, 190. he is convic- 
ted, and ſentenced, 222. * | 
Celſus (Marius) narrowly eſcapes being murdered, _—01, 
e is appointed by Otho Commander of foot and horſe, 
348.  fignal exploits by him, 27. he is preferred to 
the Conſulſhip under Vitellius, 58. 
2 a Freedman of Nero, ſuffers death for a villanom 
Je, 53. ' = -7h4 * mt 
Cerealis Perilins) eſcapes from Vitellius, 151. he is utifor- 
tunate in an attack againſt Vitellius's forces, 170, he is 
appointed Commander of the Army againſt the revolt- 
ed Germans by Mucianns, 25 3.. he arrives at Mogonti- 
acum, 258. is impatient of delay, and in three mar- 
ches reaches Rigodulum, ibid. he there attach Valen- 
tinus at the head of a numerous hoſt of Treverians, ibid. 
his behaviour, 259. he takes Valentinus and many other 
illauſtrious Belgians, ibid. he rebukes the ſoldiers” who 
were for razing that City, ibid. his ſpeech to the Le- 
gions who had revolted and were return d to their du- 


ty, 260. his hne ſpecch to the Treverians and Lingo- 


nes, ibid. he receives Letters from Civilis and Claſ- 
ſicus. alluring hiv of the death of Veſpafian, and offer- 
ing him the Empire of the Gauls, 263. he diſpatches the 
bearer of theſe Letters to Domirian, ibid. he is cenſur- 
ed for letting the enemy join, when he might have de- 
ſtroy d them piecemeal, ibid. he is ſurprized by the ene 
my, 265. and in danger of being yanquiſhed, when by 
his own perfonal bravery he gains the conqueſt, ibid. his 
_ Tpeech to the deſertets, ibid. by a haſty march he ar- 
_ Aves at Cologn to protect it, 267, he again 12 
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Civilis at the old entrenchment, 288. his encouraging 
ſpeech to the Army, 290. his troops defeat the enemy, 
292, his conduct greatly cenſured for the loſs of his 
ſhips, 295, he was believed to have ſpent the night in 
the embraces of Claudia Sacrata, ibid, he fits out a fleet 
and attacks Civilis, 296. ravages the Ifland of the Ba- 
taviatnis, ibid. his Army in great diſtreſs, ibid. his ad- 
dreſs in gaining the Germans to ſubmit to the Romans, 
297. he is appointed Goyernor of Britain, 358. his ex- 
ploĩts there, 36 8. 15 3 | 


cerialis (Turullus) revolts to Vitellius, 23. 
chameviens, 8 German Nation, their country and cuſtoms, 


chaſuariant. See Dulgibinians. r= 

chaucians, the moſt noble People of Germany, their coun- 
try and manners, 334. 1 | 

Cheruſcans, their country and manners, 335. 

Cimbrians, an account and t cha of them, 336. 
Civilis (Claudius) his royal deſcent and character, 192. his 


333+ 


defign, 193. his ſpeech to his Army, 194. he deſtroys 
the Roman forces on the Rhine, and takes twenty four 
ſhips, 195. courts the alliance of the Gauls, 197, his 
ſpeech to them, ibid. he engages Lupercus, and van- 
iſhes him, 198. becomes maſter of a regular Army, 
and leads it forth, 202. beſieges the old Camp, 203. 
order of his Army, and the camp deſcribed, 204. a let- 
ter from Antonius to him by Montanus, 269. his ſpeech 
and direction to Montanus, 213. he diſpatches away 
the braveſt of his forces under the command of Julius 
Maximus and Claudius Victor, and they ſurprize Vocu- 


14. 214. he is blamed for not ſending more forces, 215. 
his artifice to deceive the enemy, and cruelty to a Ro- 
man ſoldier, 216. he throws off all diſguiſe, and ayows 
hoſtilities againſt the Roman People, 236. cuts his hair 
which he had worn in purſuance of a yow, 247. his great 


cruelty,;b.his ambitious views, ib. his reaſon for forbear- 


ing the plunder of Cologn, 249. be determines to gain 


the neighbouring Cĩtiĩes 2 52.his ſpeech to the Tu ns, 
ibid. he traces the Belgic deſarts in ſearch of Claudius 
Labeo, 256. he and Claſſicus ſend Letters to Cerialis 
aſſerting the death of Veſpaſian, and offer him the Em- 
pire of the Gauls, 263. he adviſes to delay the engag- 
ing of Cerialis, ibid. his counſel over-ruled by Tyne 
a 
4 » 


NC HEL 


and Claſſicus, 264. his Army is defeated, 267. he ſup: 
plies his Army in Germany, and pitches his camp in the 
old entrenchments, 289. he diverts the courſe of the 
Rhine, ibid. is attacked by Cerialis, ibid. his order of 
battle, 290, his ſpeech to the Army, 291, he isagain 


_ defeated by Cerialis, 292. rallies again, and skirmiſhes 
in ſeveral places, 293. his Fleet deſcribed, 256. his 
Fleet attacks that © Gerialis, ibid. he yields himſelf to 
the Romans, ibid. his ſpeech to Cerialis, 298, 

nn Commander of Treverian horſe, his Character, zz). 

e tenders the oath of Sovereignty to the Gauls, 245. 
between him and Julius Tutor the direction of the war 
is ſhared, ibid. his arts to reduce the old camp, 246. he 
is elated with ſucceſs, and hardly can forbear to plun- 
der Cologn, 249. is immerſed in ſloth and eaſe, 257. 
joins with Civilis in ſending letters to Cerialis, 263. 
adviſes to attack Cerialis, 264. and is defeated by him, 
266. he has a ſucceſsful encounter with ſome horſe ſent 
by Cerialis to Novefium, 268. | EW je” 
audius (Labeo) Commander of a Batavizn Squadron, and 
Competitor with Civilis, ſent to Frifia, 199. he joins 
Vocula at Cologn, with a few forces, 256, Skirmiſhes 
with, and defeats ſome inconſiderable People, ibid. at 
the head of ſome new raiſed forces oppoſes Civilis, 252, 
is defeated and eſcapes, 282. 1 

Cluvius Rufss (Marcus) Governor of Spain, his character, 

26 5. he congratula tes Vitellius, 61. 226, is accuſed by 
Hilarius, and acquitted, 61, 62. n 

Cogiaunus, a King of the Britons, and friend to the Ro- 

mans, 364. | | : 

Cologn, hardly eſcapes being ſacked by the Armies of Ciyi- 

lis and Claſſicus, 249. the anſwer of the Citizens to 
the Embaſſy of the Tencterians, 251. the People of Co- 
logn flaughrer all the Germans living among them, 267. 
hence their dread of Civilis, ibid. they deftroy a Co- 


hort of Chaucians and Frifians, by making them drunk 


and burning them in their beds, 267. 


Cornelius Laco. Miniſter to Galba,” his character, —264- be 
ſhares the Sovereignty with Titus Vinius, —270. zn 


inſtance of his ignorance and obſtinacy, 284. he medi- 


ta tes the death of Vinius, —298, is murdered by com» | 


mand of Otho, —304. 
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crfice (the Ile of) kept under obedience to Otho, 18. yet 
very nigh brought to deſtruction by Decimus Pacarius 
2 there, ibid. the People kill him in his 
* 5 19. | 4. — F | | | ; 
Creſſm (Scribonianus) his character, 221. FT 7 
Cremona, a battle there, wg Cecina-entertains Vitellius 
there, 66. it is beſieged by Antonius, 122. ravaged, 
burnt and utterly deſtroyed, 126. N 
(riſpinille (Gal via) had inſtigated Cladius Macer to a re- 
volt, and laboured to famiſh the People of Rome,. —331. 
her death demanded, ibid. ſhe eludes the proſecution, 
and eſcapes her doom, ibid. ' 
(riſpinus (Varius) a Tribune of the Prætorian Guards, in- 
advertently the occafion of a dreadful tumult, 338. he 
is murdered in it, ibid. 


i: | 
| 
| 
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D. 


Acians in arms, are quell'd by Mucianus, 1377. 
Demetrizs, afl advocate for Publius Celer, one of 
the Se of the Cynics, 222.  ' _ _ AY 
Denſus (Sempronius) Centurion of a Prætorian Cohort, an 
action of his remarkably brave, 29. my you 
Didius (Gallus) Governor of Britain, 364. 


Dili (Aponianus) Leader of the third Legion, joins An- 


tonius Primus, 105. N n 6 122 N 
Delabella (Cornelius) his confinement, its cauſe, —349. he 


2 4 f — . 
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'0 WY is flain by order of Vitellius, 6 611. 
4 Nan (Decidians) Wife of Agricola, her quality and 
i cha „355. "> | e ae 8 * 
8 domitian (the l advanced the Author. — 260. he is 
tempted to eſca 


pe from Vitellius, 151. eſcapes at the 
he | burning of the Capitol, 166. is ſaluted Czlar by the 
= ſoldiery, and carried to his Father's houſe, 177. his fil- 
thy behaviour, 182. - his carriage before the Senate 
modeſt and graceful, 222, he propoſes all honours to be 
reſtored to Galba, ibid. moves in the Senate for obli- 
yion, with regard to the neceſſity of the late times, 
| 226 
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and Claſſicus, 264, his Army is defeated, 267. he ſup: 
plies his Army in Germany, and pitches his camp in the 
old entrenchments, 289. he diverts the courſe of the 
Rhine, ibid. is attacked by Cerialis, ibid. his order of 
battle, 290, his ſpeech to the Army, 291, he is again 
defeated by Cerialis, 292. rallies again, and skirmiſhes 
in ſeveral places, 293. his Fleet deſcribed, 296, his 
Fleet attacks that © ialis, ibid. he yields himſelf to 
the Romans, ibid. his ſpeech to Cerialis, 298, 
os Commander of Treverian horſe, his Character, zz). 
e tenders the oath of Sovereignty to the Gauls, 245. 
between him and Julius Tutor the direction of the war 
is ſhared, ibid. his arts to reduce the old camp, 246. he 
is elated with ſucceſs, and hardly can forbear to plun- 
der Cologn, 249. is immerſed in ſloth and eaſe, 25. 
joins with Civilis in ſending letters to Cerialis, 263. 
adviſes to attack Ceria lis, 264. and is defeated by him, 
266. he has a ſucceſsful encounter with ſome horſe ſent 
by Cerialis to Novefium, 268. > ONS 
audius (Laheo) Commander of a Batavizn-Squadron, and 
Company with Civilis, ſent to Frifia, 199, he joins 
Vocula at Cologn, with a few forces, 256. $kirmiſhes 
with, and defeats ſome inconſiderable People, ibid. at 
the head of ſome new raiſed forces oppoſes Civilis, . 252, 
is defeated and eſcapes, 2822. 1 
Cluvius Rufas (Marcus) Governor of Spain, his character, 
—265. he congratulates Vitellius, 61. 226, is accuſed by 
Hilarius, and acquitted, 61, 62. e 
Cogiaunus, 2 King of the Britons, and friend to the Ro- 
mans, 364. | | : 
Cologn, hardly eſcapes being ſacked by the Armies of Civi- 
lis and Claſſicus, 249. the anſwer of the Citizens to 
the Embaſſy of the Tencterians, 251. the People of Co- 
logn flaughrer all the Germans living among them, 267. 
hence their dread of Civilis, ibid. they deſtroy a Co- 
hort of Chaucians and Frifians, by making them drunk 
and burning them in their beds, 267. * 


mand of Otho, — 304. 
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Cornelius Laco. Miniſter to Galba, his character, —264. he 
ſhares the Sovereignty with Titus Vinius, —270, an 

inſtance of his ignorance and obftinacy, 284. he medi- 

tates the death of Vinius, —298. is murdered by com- 
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circa (the Ile of) kept under obedience to Otho, 18. yet 


very nigh brought to deſtruction by Decimus Pacarius 
| 2 there, ibid. the People kill him in his 
t 
b Craſſus (Scribonisnus) his charaQer, 221. | 
WH cremone, a battle there, 2 27: Cecina entertains vitellius 
: there, 66. it is beſieged by Antonius, 122. ravaged, 
: burnt and utterly deſtroyed, 126. 
WH cipinilla (Galvia) had inſtigated Cladius Macer to a re- 
| volt, and laboured to famiſh the People of Rome. —331. 
( her death demanded, ibid. ſhe eludes the proſecution, _ 
p and eſcapes her doom, ibid. 
(ripinus (Varius) a Tribune of the Prztorian Guards, in- 
advertently the occafion of a dreadful tumult, 338. he 
8 is murdered in it, ibid. 


D. 


Acians in arms, are quell'd by Mocianus, i 
Demetrim, af advocate for Publius Celer, one of 
the Sect of the Cynics; 222. 
* Denſus ( e of a Prætorian Cohort, an 
* action of his remarkably brave, 29. 10 | 
WJ 2:divz (Gallus) Governor of Britain, 264. 
Dillius (Aponiarws) Leader of the third Legion, Joins , An- 
tonius Primus, 103. 
Dalabella (Cornelius) his confinement, i its cauls, —349. he 
is lain by order of Vitellius, 60, 616. 


3 83 Wife of Agricola, her quality and 


Domitian 79 Em 2 advanced the Abd ae he 1 
tempted to e mos from Vitellius, 151. eſcapes at the 
burning of the Capitol, 166. is ſaluted Cæſar by the 


ſoldiery, and carried to his Father's houſe, 177, his fil- 
thy be aviour, 182. his carriage before the Senate 
modeſt and graceful, 222, he propoſes all honours to be 
reſtored to Galba, ibid, moves in the Senate for obli- 
vion, with regard to the neceſſity of rhe late times, 
226 
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226. he is perſuaded by Mucianus to retire to Lyons 
P 


273. from ' whence he is ſuſpected to have attem 

to corrupt Cerialis, ibid. he relinquiſhes all functiom 

of Government, and to hide his paſſions, feigns a love 

for learnin and Poetry, ibid. * remarkable only 

for his debaucheries, 356. is ſtung with envy at the 
news of — * conqueſts in Britain, 390, yet cau- 
ſes triumphal honours to be decreed to him, 351. his 
conduct in regard to Agricola, $93. he is ſuſpected of | 
poifoning him, 394. his horrid cruelty, 394, $95. 

Druids, invent ſuperſtitions and idle ſtories, 237. 
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Leser, Commander of the Temple at Jeruſalem, is 
murdered by John firnamed Bargioras, one of the 
Governors of that City, 287. 


Elienus (Plautius) the Pontiff, confecrates the Floor of the 


Capitol, 23. 
Ehfans. See Lygian n. 


Emilia Longinus, a deſerter from the firſt Legion, mur- 
ders Voculs by command of Claſſicus, 244. i himſelf 1 
butcher'd by a Squadron of horſe called Picentina, 
724 7 — nen | | \ | OY” e 2 8. 
Epiphanex (King) wounded, 24. 
ponies, Wife of Julius Sabinus, 253; ñ 5 
Eudoſes. See Langobards. . 
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2.40%. 
«Dim Eabullas, Coitiiber of the fifth Legion, choſen 
one of the Leaders of Vitellins's Army. 110. 
vent im (Claudius) occafions the 7 25 the Fleet at 
e 
Fix Anmus an to b , ac- 
ener in the time of Nero, 74 0 ngan 
Flix (Sextilius) commands a We adron of Hotte, 191,” he 
forces an entrance through tis; 1 57. 
Fennians. See Peucinians. 24 N 
Rſtas (Valerius) Commander of the Legion in Aktien. his 
„231. he murders LY Piſo Proconſul there, 
232. farther acts of his Villany, 23; 
Hacem (Hordeonius) Commander of rhe Army in Upper 
y, his character, 266, ' ro him vitellius com- 
=_ the defence of . Thin, 55. he — 19 
to Veſpaſiun, 192. orders Lupercus to advance again 
Civil, 158. 3 accuſed of want of reſolution, 209. 
ſends Dilius Vocula to the Camp, is blamed by the ſol- 
diery, and narrowly eſcapes bein murdered, 205. he 
for his own defence introduces an 111 cùſtom, 206. r 
ders the gath to the ſoldiers in behalf of ve fan, 21Y. 


they hardly e ibid. be is murd n 


diers, 8 1 5 Ni 5 
Havia us. 5 ory 
Ffiens, a German Nation. Seb Cheruſetins, n 
Frißa, the greater and leſſer, deſeribed, 334. = 
Funtium (Julius) a Governor in vricain, his ee f fame 

and actions there, 368. | 
fr cus (Cornelius) Jing Ve fan 

ſecond in command of the — who under Antoni 


rims, 19h pine Pra, 185. "” 


hs N 
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Alba. the Emperor, ſucceeds Nero, —262- his ſeve- 
rity, —263- his Court compared to Nero's, - —266, 
he deliberates concerning the adoption of a ſucceſſot, 
—270, adopts Piſo, his ſpeech to him on that accafion, 
—272, to 274. he declares if to the ſaldiers and to the 
Senate, 277. orders nine tenths of Nero's donations 
to be reſtored, 278. diſcharges from their command 
Antonius Taurus, Antonius Naſo, Emilius Pacenſis and 
Julius Fronto, &c, which alarms the ſoldiery, —274, 
is warned of a treaſonable Plot againſt him in the pre- 
ſence of Otho, —e84. receives the news of Qtho's be- 
ing preſented to the ſoldiery while ſacrificing, —28;. 
calls a council. —286. ſends, Piſo to the „ —=2.92, 
receives falſe information from, the crowd, ibid. and 
from * Atticus, 293. bis remarkable anſwer. to 
him. ibid. he is in great diſtreſs and ſuſpence, —299. 
his death. —300. his head carried on a Pole, —3o1. his 
corps, after many cruel indignities, is by Argius his 
bondman inter'd in his own garden, —307, ,« ſhort hiſ- 
38 U er LF Ongar on. 
Galeria. Wife ta Vitellius the Emperor, her character, 61. 
Galgecus.. a Leader of the Britons, famous for his valour 
and deſcent; 379. his glorious ſpeech to his Army on 
the CRM ES. AS... EE | 
Gallus (Annius) appointed Commander by Otho, — 344. 
Veſtricius Spurinna joined with him, 14. he is infor- 
med by Spurinna of Cecina's repulſe from Placentia, 
and marches to Bedriacum, z5. he is appointed Com- 
wander of an Army againſt Civilis, who then headed 
the revolted Nations in Germany, 2331. 
Galxs (Herennius) Commander of the firſt Legion and 
Governor of Bonn, 200. he attacks the Bata vians, the 
battle deſcribed,2zor. he is vanquiſhed. 202. 15 taken into 
2 ſhare of the Command with Vocula, and narrowly 
eſcapes being murdered by the ſoldiers. 209. : 
Gale (Rubrius) obtains pardon for the Cohorts at Brix. 
ellum, 51. 


Geminu 


IN D E X. 
gemige (Vendius) ſent by Veſpafan, deſtroys Anicetus 


and his followers, 139. | 

Germans, their original, 309. their and hiſto- 
ries} what,” 310. ſome of their traditions, ibid. their 
make, form and complexion deſcribed,” 311. a charac- 
ter of that People, rid. their riches confiſt in numbers 


E of cattle; ibid. they have not the uſe of ſilver or gold, 
f 12. but exchange one commodity for another, ibid. 
1 oſe bordering upon the frontiers of the Romans ex- 
cepted, ibid. they ate ſuppoſed not to a bound in iron, 

ibid. their armour and manner of making war, 313. 
q their greateſt diſgrace, what, ibid. their manner of 
F chufing Kings and Generals, 314. none but their Prieſts 
allowed to infli& puniſhment, ibid. their uſual cuſtom 
4 of forming their Armies, an incitement to valour, ibid. 
4 their Women uſeful and aſſiſting even in battle, 315. 
7 their worſhip, and method of divining by lots, 316. 
5 they have divine preſages and admonitions from horſes, 
1 ibid, their method of divining in affairs of the hi 


conſequence, 317. their manner of reckoning time, 
ibid. their manner of aſſembling their Diets, ibid their 
9 manner or OT and debating affairs there, ibid. 
= their method of chufitig Rulers and Officers of Juſtice, 
318. their notions, of honour and manner of _beſtow- 
ing it, 319. they cannot brook repoſe, yet have an 
zverſion to labour, 320, they have no cities, ibid. their 
manner of building, 321. the dreſs and cloathing of 
* their men and women, 322. their laws of matrimony, 
* ibid. their puniſhment of adultery, 323, their cuſ- 
tom of educating their youth, 324. their manner of 
oy making up. quarrels of one family with another, 325. 
a they are famous for their liberality and hoſpitality, ibid. 
n 
ed 


their uſual way of ſpending their time, ibid. and man- 
ner of conſulting, ibid. their food and manner of liv- 
ing, 326. they are guilty of exceſs in drinking, ibid. 
4 their public diverſions, 327. they are exceedingly ad- 
dicted to gaming. ibid. their manner of treating flaves, 
328, they are ſtrangers-to uſury, ibid. their tillage 
10 mind husbandry, ibid. their funeral ſolemnities, 329. 
a the original of ſeveral Nations of them, ibid. their 
. great power and bravery, in compariſon: of other Na- 
Lons, 335, 336. enn | 


W 
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Germany, near & 20th Romans, 1 2 
approach of he Roman Armies RD 
83% its bounds and fituation, 509, ic an 
tive of Grain, but not kindly to fruit - trees, r 1e 
3 there ſmall; i 
Gets, a ſlave and an impoltor, doom'd . fe ng 
the head of a conſpiracy againſt Viellin, 68, 
ö 2 Sp 3544 
Geothonex, their firuation government, 
Griphus (Plotius) d Prætor * roam of Ti 
- Julianus, 220, 


4 


Iten Seesen of chem, 2415 4 
Belvicones. See Lian: 


Hefuidi . s Priſcas. * 

Hercules, reported to fad; "a 

Hereaniza Senecio, put to death, and wh e — 
Merennins, Commander of a Legion, is flain bees 'of | 5 

| 1 and Tutor, 237. their reaſons f his war- 

Hermonduriens, ' their character and firuation, 3 IE 

Hilerizs, Freedman to Vitellias, his charge En u- 
i and be aft eee = a 

a 1 to 

Hordeonins, See Naccm. 

Hermes, Freedman van adyanced to * 

Be. | | 


6 
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1 
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ne. Ni to Galt, velled with the 8 | 
Dignity, and new named Martinus, —270. his great 
ſway in the Miniftry, ibid. he combines with Laco, lid. 
is formally executed by Otho's command, — 303. 
Fern- 


alem, its deſcri w Stuation 285. its 
— ts ſumptuous Tem ple, — 
command of the City 72 fon between Simon and Joh 


firnamed Bargioras, 287. defence and command 
the Temple . hands of Eleazer, ibid. the City is 
— Titus, 288. 

eir riſe and antiquity, 276. their religious or- 
dinances, 277. their ceremonies and cuſtoms, 
278. their various lot ſince the time of the Aſfyriam 
1 pire to the fiege & itus, 2M 

_ —_— Governors of Jeru- 
ys employs fins who murder Eleazar, 287. he 
takes poſſeſſion of the be Femyle. there, ibid. 

yrdan, that river deſcribed, 281. 
Ireland, its Gruation, fize fize, foil and climate, 374. a pet- 


ty King from thence under the protection Agricols, 
p4h, from the Fe tor the Alps; polled by the cn of 


des, all, except Jeruſalem, Ve 

fo, al, expe Jerſlem, „280. its natural e x! by vegan, 2. 

— fem by e 20g yrian Em- 

irus, 2 

ples fries fore of being mand, 
2 i to m ie 
25e tb f fl. de of Veſpefian, 148. his der” ou 
he commands er n e 

"and m ace med ee 

Senate, 8 232. 

Fulius Frontinus. — 2 

e his Son at the battle 'of Be- 
driacum, 118. 

pum Martial, che Tribune, - ſuſpeRted of the conſpiracy 
2gai 

Julia Sabinus. See bins Julius) 

Falim Tutor. See Tutor. 75 


— * a1 "1 


. 


Abes.. See Claudim Labeo. 3 
Lace. See Cornelius Laco. 
Lengobards, à People few in number, but wy 3 n theit 
religion, 339. 
10ns. See 8 ler). 
1. See Gothones. | 
Libanm (Mount of) deſcribed, 281. 
Licinizs Mucianus. See Muceanus. 


Life guard Men, their behaviour in regard to Galbs and Piſe 
' — 8, 

Liguria (a Woman of) her great intrepidity, and * 
anſwer to the plundering ſoldiers, 1i6. 

Longinus. See Emiſius Long ins. pa 

Longus (Caſſius) Camp- Martial, choſen Leader of Vitellius's 

rmy by the ſoldiers, 110. 

Lucilim Baſſus. See Baſſus. - 

Lucizs Piſo, Proconſul in Africa, a nn account of 
his murder, 230. 

Lupercus Mummius, advances againſt Civilis, 199. is oblig- 
ed with his Legions only to eſcape to the Camp, ibid. 
which he fortiſies. but neglects to ſecure proviſions, 202. 
is beſieged by Civilis, 203. i taken and ſent to be pre- F 
ſented to Veleda, bur 1 in the journey thither he is lain, 

346, 
(Numifius) joins Antonius Primus, and brings with 
im the eighth Legion, 105. ; 
Lygians, their ſitua tion and cuſtoms, ze, 


=» © 


M 
M 
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Acer (Clodius) his afſaflination, for raifing comme- | 
1 tions in Africa —264. with that of Fonteius Ca- 
pito, for the ſame crime in Germany, 265. 


Mace 


MEE X 
Micer (Martius) the battle fought by him near Cremona, 
26. he is in danger of being murdered by the ſoldiers, 
OE os SHY | 171 1 37. 


Magontiacum, befieged, 219. 
Manimians, See ginn. 
Minlize Patruitus, a Senator, complains to the Senate of 
inſults and indignities from the Magiſtrates of Siena, 
who are convicted and ſuffer capitally, 228. 
Marcellus (Eprius) an accuſer in the reign of Nero, a diſ- 
te between him and Helvidius concerning ſending - 
Embaſſadors to Veſpaſian, 186, 187. his artful ſpeech on 
that occafion, 188,189. 1959 
Mtrcomanians. See Nariſcans. — at ? 
Mericcus, a Boian of mean birth, takes —— him the title 
of a God 59. at the head of eight thouſand: men in- 
vades the Eduans, is taken and thrown amongſt wild 
beaſts, but not hurt by them, ibid. is put to death in 
the preſence of Vitellius, ibid. 2 9 
Merfgnians, their ſituation, ſpeech and dreſs, 340. 
Maſſe (Bebius) a Procurator in Africa, one of the aſſaſſins 
ie 5H niet F ent tt | 
Mattiacians (the Nation of) their Territories and Cuſtoms 
deſcribed, On Aa N | 2 | 
Maturus — bag) (ne of the Maritime Alps, attempts 
ro repel the forces of Otho, but on the firſt ſhock his 
People were diſſipated, 1 5; 16. the rage of the ſoldie- 
. — he receives Fabius Valens in his diſtreſs very 
indly, 136. 
Mauricus ( 7 moves Domitian to communicate the re- 
giſters of the late Emperors,” thence to diſcover the ac- 


euſers, + | 9400 "a3; 

Maiximm (Trebellius) Governor of Britain, diſcarded, — 
his place ſupplied by Vetrius Bolanus, 62. his conduct 
and character whilſt in Britain, 367. as rt. 

Meſſalls (Vipſtanus) his character, 105. he ſupports an 
onſer, 113. gains vaſt applauſe in the Senate by plead - 
ing for his Brother Aquilius Regulus, 224. 

Miracles, ſome performed by Veſpaſian, 269, 270. 

Montanus (Alpinus,) See Alpinus, 213. | 

Montanus (Curtius) the Senator propoſes that public ſo- 
lemnity be paid to the memory of Piſo, 222. his fine 
ſpeech in the Senate againſt Regulus one of the accuſers, 

324, 225, 226, 


LN NEX. 


Moſes, his addreſs to ſecure the ſubjection of at Jewiſh 
Nation ta himſelf, 278. 
Mucianue (Licinius) his character, 9, & 2427. | heme 
over Syria, ibid. his fine ſpeech; to * 3 — 71. be 
adminiſters to his ſoldiers 1 oath of allegiance. to veſ. 
fian, 75. his ſpeech to the Peop le. of Antioch, 76. 
be holds a council at Beritns, 78. A 7 appointed Leader 
inſt Vitellius, 29. his diſpoſition of the Fleet, ibi4 


his baſe arts to raiſe money, ibid. he is ſtung with en. 


vy at the ſudden victories of Antonius, 142, is guilt ty 
of doublings and baſeneſs ta him, 143, 14d le. he in 
his letters boaſts to the Senate of of his Services, 184, he ar- 
rives in Rome, and bears univ way, 199... mur- 
— — Wen ibid., his artful.addreſs and 
gement in 4 pe to Antonius, 220, he harangues 
the —— in behalf of the accuſers, 225. his iſpoſal of 
the ſoldiery, 229. he ſends over Papyrius a Centurion 
to Africa to murder Lucius Piſo the ;Proconſul, 231, 
the news of the tranſactions in 
anguiſh, 233. he makes choige Gallus, Annius and 
Petilius Certalis for Commanders. of the Army in Ger- 
many, ibid. he artfully makes changes and; promotions 
254. he orders the Son of Vitellius to be ſlain 268. he 
| cannot endure' that Antonius 


Munimins. See 

Muſonins Rufus) 2 2 Knight, 
the ſoldiery, for recommendin 
and calamities of War, 4 
of having by falſe witne 


rea Soranus, 190. e en ae oY 
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ny: fill. him with | 


ſhould attend Domitian | 
in the intended expedition, ibid. when informed of 
the ſucceſs of the Romans againſt the Treveriats, he ad- 
viſes Domician to retire to Lyons, where uo arrive, | 


21 1273 
ee 4 wht by 


the bleſlin 9 
accuſes Publius | 
+ procured the death of Ba- 


_— ii. nn _— ** 
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Abarvaliant, their ſituation and religion, 241. 
Nariſcens, their character and ſituation, 340. 

Nero. his death, and what public joy it cauſed, — 262. his 
wild profuſeneſs, - 278. . 

Nuithones, See Langobards. 

Numiſius Lupus. See Lupus. 

Numiſius Rufus, Commander of a Legion at the old Camp 
befieged by Civilis, 203. is flain by command ot Va- 
lentinus and Tutor, 257. 


N»mphidins. his defigns upon the Sovereignty, 264. be pe- 
rithes, ibid. | 


O. 


ctavias Sagitta, baniſhed at the motion of Mucia- 
W 
Omens obſerved, 74. See Prodigies. 
Olang. See Marſognians. — | 
Oſtorizs Scapula. See Scapula. | 
oro, his character, and Nero's confidence in him, —270. 
his hopes of adoption by Galba, ibid. his courſe of life 
riotous and expenſive, —279. his rage to Galba and en- 
vy to Piſo inflame his inordinate ambition, ibid. he 
believes in an Aſtrologer, — 280. his baſe artifices to 
the ſoldiery, — 281. he commits the direction of his 
treaſon to Onomaſtus, — 282. is ſaluted Emperor by 
twenty three life guard men only, —285. his behavi- 
our to the ſoldiery, —293- his mflaming harangue to 
them, —294+ he orders the common 'armory to be 
thrown open, —299, the ill effect of this, ibid. he 
commands the ſoldiers to 33 * into Rome, E re- 
a ' 8 ; ; \ EC GAL ARTIE 4+ 44% 4 Ives 


IN D E X. 


ceives news of the death of Piſo with the utmoſt de. 
light, —3o1. orders the murder of Laco and Icelus, 
—305. Tribunitial authority and the name of Auguſ- 
rus are decreed ro him, ibid. he grants leave to bury 
the heaps of ſlain, ibid. his known vices make him dread- 
ed, 308. he ſuſpends his pleaſures, diſſembles his luxu- 
ry. and cauſes Celſus whom he had confined to be par- 
doned, 329. dooms Tigellinus to death, 330. his let- 
ters to Vitellius firſt deceitful, then abufive, 331. he 
attempts to deſtroy Vitellius, 332. appoints Conſul, 


and makes other promotions, 334. is ſuf to have 
intended public honours to Nero, 335. his joy on the 
victory in Mcefia, 338. he is with fear from an 


outrageous tumult, —340, ſpeaks to the ſoldiery, and 
calms them, —342. his diſpoſal of his Army ſent againſt 
Vitellius, &c. — 347 urged by the approach of Cecina 
he leaves Rome, —352z. commits to his Brother Sal- 
vius Titianus the management of the Empire and City, 
ibid. the firſt mctions of the war propitious to Otho, 
and four more Legions join him, 13. his forces in Nar- 
bon Gaul have the advantage over thoſe of Vitellius, 
17. he is made uneaſy by falſe news, ſends for his Bro- F. 
ther Titianus, and to him commits the direction of 

the war, 26. he is bent upon engaging Cecina and va. | 
lens. 35. he returns to Brixellum, ibid. his motions F 
no ſecret to the army of Vitellius, 36. his army de- 
featcd near Bedriacum, 41. he is determined in his pur- 1 
pole, and waits undiſmayed for an account of the bat- 
tle, 46. his fine ſpeech and calm behaviour before he 
d ies. 47,48. his death and funeral, 5o. ſome of his ſol- 
diers from affection to him kill themſelves, ibid. his 
character, ibid. _ 

Oxiones. See Helluſcans. 


ee, | P! 
Acariu ( Decimus) Governor of Corſica, n 1 
engage the Carſicans for Virellius, 18. he kills Clau- ?: 
dius Pyrrhicus and Quinctius Certius for oppoſing him, 
ibid. 15 himſelf killed in his bath, 20. 
FuiZins (Africanus) charged with having accuſed the two 
Brothers of the Scribonian Houſe, endeavours to evade 
the puniſhment of his guilt by ſhew ing others as guilty, 
| 224» 
Papriui, 
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cius Piſo Proconſul in Africa, is executed by command 
of Piſo, 232. he was one of the murderers of Cledius 
Macer, 233. x 
patruituſ. See Manſius. | 
paulinus (Suetonius) appointed Commander by Otho, — 
348. his character, ibid. fignal exploits by him, 27. 
his diſcourſe on the ſtare of the war, and the concur- 
rence of Celſus and Gallus with him, 33. he is pardon- 
ed by Vitellius. 57. he was Governor of Britain, 364. 
he quels a revolt there, 365. 
paulinus (Valerius) a brave Officer and faſt friend to Veſ- 
fian, diverts Valens from his defigns, 135. ſends after 
Lim and takes him priſoner, 136. Fo 
people of Vienne, their humble ſubmiſſion and application 
to the Army, —324. thoſe of Rome, how ſenſibly they 
feel the many evils of war, 350. 2420 7 
petilius Cerialis. See cerialis. | {1 
peuciniant (the Nation of) their fituation and cuſtoms, 
, 2 k * 344 - 
P:tronius Turpilianus, flain for having been General un- 
der Nero, —264. his behaviour during his Govern- 
ment in Britain, 232. Len, 
piſo (Licinianus) his extraction, character and adoption 
by Galba, —271. his modeſt behaviour, — 275. his 
ſpeech to the Cohort upon duty at the Palace, —286. 
he is ſent to the Camp,—291 returns and is encountered 
by numbers of parricides, but by the aſſiſtance of Sem- 
nius Denſus eſcapes to the Temple of Veſta, —3ot. 
y order of Otho he is murdered in the Porch, ibid. he 
is buried by his Wife Verania. and his Brother Scribo- 
nianus,——305, a ſummary of his Hiſtory,—306. 
Piſo (Lucius See Lucins Piſo. 
Plicentia beſieged by Cecina, 22. the gallant behaviour 
of the befieged, 23 : * 
Plutius (Aulus) the firſt Governor of Britain of Conſu- 
lar quality, 233. 12 271 
Plautius Elianus. See Elienus Plautins. * Fe 
Pipulace, their behaviour in the conteſt between Galba and 
Otho,—290. they rejoice at the murder of the Empe- 
ror, —202, many preſent -memorials to Otho for re- 
wards for their Parricide. ibid. their dread and anguiſh- 
occafioned by two ſuch infamous Princes as Otho and 
Vitellius, —308. they raiſe a terrible tumult.—3 38. are 
filled with tuſpicion and diſtruſt, — 345. want . bread 
and employment to earn it, —347. ſome of them elar- 
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Papyrins, 2 Centurion, ſent by Mucianus to deſtroy Lu- 
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ed by the public commotions,—355. they rejoice her 
Vitellius is proclaimed, 54. a 
Pretorien Bands. an inſtance of their faith, 3 31 
Primns power his revolt to Veſpaſian, and character. 
$1. his ſpeech for diſpatch and puſhing the war in Ita- 
_ 1y. 98. he is Leader of the Army into Italy, 101. a0. 
quires great fame by ordering the Starues of Galba to be 
kr ant, pg 3. aſſaults the N 104. is reinforced by 
the ſeventh Legion, ibid. and by the third and eighth, 
105. appeaſes a tumult, and ſaves Appius Flavianus 
from being murdered, 106. is ſuf] ro occafion the 
- editions which obliged Flavianus and Saturninus to te- 
tire, 107. when informed of the diſtractions of the ene- 
my, he determines to engage them before Valens could | 
head them, 111. he encamps at Bedriacum, and is in- 
formed of the enemy's approach, ibid. his diſpof tion 
of his Army, and hisgallant behaviour, 112, he obtains 
th: victory, 113. is joined by the whole power of Veſ- 
fian's Army, who are for attacking Cremona inſtant- 
y. but reſtrained by his addreſs and eloquence, 114. he 
is informed of the approach of the enemy, with fix Le- 
gions, &c. 116, the diſpoſal of his Army, ibid. his glo 
rious behaviour and management, 117. he beſieges 
mona, 122. orders the moſt ſumpruous buildings with- 
out the Cr to be burnt, 124. on fign of ſubmiſſion, | 
he orders all violence to be ſtayed, ibid. he is ſuppoſed Þ 
to have given orders for burning the City, 127. is 
ſtruck with ſhame. and orders that none ſhould bold 28 
a a captive any Citizen of Cremona, 128. oppreſſes Italy, 
debauches the Army, and commits rapine, 140. finds 
himſelf ill uſed by Mucianus, and writes to Veſpefian, 
143- his ſpeech 2 the ſoldiers at Carſulz, 1514 
his behaviour to revolters, and diſpoſal of them, 
154. his delay gives occafion to ſuſpect him of treache- 
ry, 169. he advances along the great Flaminian road, 
17. and approaches Rome, 173. is principal in autho- 
rity there, 182. obtains the Conſular Dignity, 184. his 
power and authority is quite ſunk by the arrival of Muy 
cianus, 191. he is reported to have perſuaded: Scriboniay 
nus Cra ſſus to aſſume the Sovereignty, - 221. be goes to 
Veſpaſian, 268. his e and treatment, ibid. 1 
Priſcus (Fabius) Leader of the fourteenth Legion from Brig 
_ tain, takes the Nervians and Tungrians under the Ro- 
man protection, 268, N eee 


8 


8 
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Priſcus (Helvidins) his diſcourſe and ſentiments gain him 

great Glory in the Senate, 185. his great character, ibid. 
a ſpeech of his, 187. as Prztor he conſecrates the floor 
of the Capitol, 235. | 

Priſcus (Helvidius) Son of the abovementioned, executed 
under Domitian, 370. | | 

Priſcus (Julius) Commander of an Army under Vitellius, 
146. he abandons the Camp, 153. on the death of Vi- 
rellius, and reduction of Rome to Veipaſian, he kills 
himſelf, 190. a 

Proculus (Licinius) Captain of the Prætorian Guards to 


Otho, adviſes to engage Cecina and Valens, 35, be is 


pardoned by Vitellius. 57. 
Prodigies. See — 346. —347. 74. 146 147. 207. 287, 


. 


(outs. See Nariſcans. 


R. 


Egulus, (Aquilius) charged as the accuſer and de- 

ſtroyer of the illuſtrious Houſe of the ancient Craſ- 

fi, and that of Orphitus, 224. his horrid cruelty ſer forth 
in a ſpeech of Curtius Montanus, - 225. 

Reudignians. See Langobards. | ** 

Rome (the City of) rent by feuds and parties, 12. is en- 
rer'd by the forces of Veſpaſian, 172. the terrible ha- 
vock which enſues. 173. the calamĩtous condition af 
the City after the death of Vitellius, 181. uneafirieſs 
and terrors there leſt Africa ſhould rebel, 219. the City 
reſtored to her pacific form. 221. 1 2 

Reſcius (Regulus) appointed Conſul for a day only, 1 30. 

Roxolantans, 2 People of Sarmatia. invade Mœfia, 337. 
their Character and Overthrow by Marcus Aponius, 5 


Rufus (Numiſius) See Numißut. | 
Ruzians. See Gotbones, . + IF 
Ruſticus (Arulenus.) See 4ralenns, - 


1 . 1 5 $- 
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Abinus (Flavius) Brother to the Emperor Veſpaſian, 
Conſul elect, appointed by Otho to command in Ma. 
cer's room, 38. with the forces under his command he 

oes over to Vitellius. 57: draws up all the forces in 
Yams, who are by him ſworn to Vitellius, 53. he is 
perſuaded to leave Vitellius, 140. and even by the Gran- 
dees of Rome, 154. is ſuſpected to envy his Brother's 
fortune, 155. his character, ibid. he attacks a party of 
Vitellius's men, but is forced to retire, and ſhuts himſelf 
in the Capitol, 159. ſends to Vitellius to expoſtulate, 
163. is befieged in the Capitol, 170. is taken and mur- 
dered, 165 his character, 166. funeral honours are paid 
ro him as Cenſor, 230. 
Sabinut (Julius) one of the Lingones, values himſelf as 
being deſcended from Julius Cæſar, 256. cauſes himſelf 
to be proclaimed cæſar, 233. leads a huge hoſt of his coun- 
trymen, the Lingones, to invade the Sequanians,ibid. he 
is put to flight by them, and hence the war is ſtayed, ibid. 

Sabinus (Publius) Captain of the Prætorian Guards to Vi- 
tellius, 86. put in chains by him, 129. 

Sagitta See Oftavius. 

Salonine, Wife to Cecina. 222: oo 

Sariolenus (Vocula) expelled the Senate for endeayouring 
to introduce the practice of accuſing under Vitellius, 

223 
$:turninus (Aponius) Commander in Moefia, attempts to 
murder Tertins Julianus, $1. See Aboniun. 

Scapuls (Oſtorius) Governor of Britain, 364. | 

Scribonianns, See Camerinus and Craſſus. - 1 5 3 

Semnones, an account of their religious cuſtoms, 338. their 

power and authority, ibi. he 

Senare, decree Tribunitial authority-and the name of Au- 
guſtus to Otho, 304. they are inſulted by the ſoldiers, 

51. and in ſuſpence and terror at the death of Otho, 
51 all turn their, thoughts and abedience to Vitellius, 
ibid. they are frighted by Cenus a freedman of Nero's, 
ibid. they decree all honours at once to Vitellins, 33. 
flatter Vitellius, 129. rer judgment on Cecina, 
ibid. they decree to Veſpaſian all titles and prerogatives, 
183, and the Conſullhip, with Titus for his 8 


- 
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ibid. as alſo the Prætorſhip and Conſular authority to 


Domitian, 184. they award thanks to the General Of- 


flicers, to the Armies and confederate Kings, 220. and 


appoint Plotius Griphus Prætor in the room of Tertius 

Julianus, ibid. they deviſe an oath by which they ſe- 

verally =__ to the Deities, that they had in no de- 

gree ſought the damage or life of any perſon, 223. their 
abhorrence of accuſers, ibid. 

Senecio. See Herennius. 

Septiminus (Portius) his cha racter, ror. 

$&quanians, obtain a victory over the Lingones, 253. 

Srapis, God of the Egyptians, ſends' a man to Veſpaſian 
to be cured of blindneſs, 269, another to be cured of 
lameneſs, ibid. the hiſtory of this Deity, according to 
the archprieſts of Egypt, 270. . 

Servius (Galba) his ſecond Conſulſhip, —268. See Gaba. 

&tilis, Mother to Vitellius, 61. her good character, ibid. 

$xtilius, See Felix. — 

Sido and Ttelicus, Kings of the Suevians, join Veſpaſian's 

Army. 101, 116. f | 

Siege of Cremona, by Antonius, finely deſcribed, 122. 

Siege of the old Camp deſcribed, 204, 210. that of Magon- 
tiacum, 219, | | 

Siege of Placentia, by Cecina, finely deſcribed, 22. 

bil vanus (Poppeius) Governor of Dalmatia, 8 1. he leads fix 
thouſand Dalmatians, 142. his character, ibid. 

Simon, one of the Governors of Jeruſalem, 286, 

Simplex (Cecilius) appointed Conſul, 58. a f 

diſenna, a Centurion, flies from the counterfeit Nero, 11. 

Sitones, their ſituation and Government, $44: | 

Shemus (King) accedes to the party of Veſpaſian, 77. 

Sldiery, their behaviour to Galba, —263,265,289,290, to 
Otho, — 294. their terrible march into Rome, —2 99. 
they deſtroy many Citizens and murder Galba. * 
and Titus Vinius, ibid. all things tranſacted by t 
will and option, —304 they inſiſt on being exempt 
from paying fees to their Centurions, and advance Fla- 
vius Sabinus to the Government of Rome, and chuſe 
their Officers, ibid. juſt reflections on them, —zo8. they 
break in prom the image of Galba, to whom juſt be- 
fore they had ſworn, — 3 14. terrible inſtances of their 
fury, cruelty and madneſs, —318, 321. they inſiſt on 
deftroyin the Helvetians, who are ſaved by the elo- 

quence of Claudius Coſſus, — 326. a — —— 
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of their rage, frenzy and cruelty, 338. they are calmed 
1 by a ſpeech of Otho's, 342. thoſe in Judea, Syria and 
| Egypt, are uneaſy that they have no ſhare in the dif. 
poſal of the Empire, 10. they burn, plunder and ly 
waſte, without diſtinQion, their own Country, 15.their 
inſolence' to Annius Gallus, eſpecially that of thoſe 
who had murdered Galba, 26. thoſe of Vitellius let 
looſe to ſpoil and ravage, 55. they make Vitellius very 
uneaſy, 62. their outragious behaviour at Turin, 63. 
great numbers of them diſcharged, 64. 66. they brag 
and magnify their ſervice to Vitellius, 68. their beha- 
viour in ragard- to Veſpaſian, go. many cruel murders 
committed by them, 84. they were ſunk in vices not 
fit to be named, 88. a great mortality among them, 
ibid. in a rage (without any cauſe) they doom to death 
Titus Ampius Flavianus, 105. and are kept from mur 
dering him by Antonius Primus, ibid. they then affil 
Aponius Saturninus, ibid. thoſe of Vitellius go over to 
Veſpaſian, 153- an inſtance of their inſolence and baie 
neſs, 171, a cruel inſtance of their outrage to Gall 
208. they murder Hordeonius Flaccus, 218. and are 
dilappointed of murdering Vocula, by his eſcape, ibid 
their confuſion and diſtreſs beget difſentions, and the 
firſt, fourteenth and eighteenth Legions put themſely 
again under the command of Vocula, 219. and agair 
they take the oath to Veſpaſian, ibid. they are nea 
flaming into ſedition, 229. are under a diſmal con 
ſternation, and relieved from it by Mucianus, : 30. the 
bargain to ſwear fealty to ſtrangers, 242. an inſtanc 
of their bravery and fortitude in the old Camp, 246 
their tragical deſtruction, ibid. they are under ſtrang 
itations at Noveſium, 248. as they are led by Claui 
dius Sanctus, a ſquadron of horſe go off from him, an 

meeting Longinus, they butcher bim, ibid. 

f aizs Tigellinus. See Tigellins. 15 

 Sofanus (Antiſtius) baniſhed at the motion of Mucian 

- 227. his character. ibid. 75.5 5k aa 
Speech, that of Galba to Piſo, upon his — the lat 
ter, — 272. that of Piſo to the Cohort upon duty, up 
on the firſt revolt of the Army, — 287. that of Fab 
Valens to Vitellius, —312.- that of Otho to the ſo 
diers, —295, and —342. and a remarkable one of h 
before his death. 47. that of Mucianus to Veſpaſian, 1; 
and to the People of Antioch; 77. that of Anton 
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to his Army, 114; and to his ſoldiers at Carſülæ, 151. 
that of the Grandees of Rome to sabinus, 115. that of 
the followers of Vitellius to him, 156. that of Helvi- 
dius Priſcus in the Senate 187. that of Eprius Marcel? 
Jus there, 188. that of Civilis to the Batavians, 194. a 
glorious one of Curtius Montanus in the Senate, 224. 
of vocula to Claſſicus and Tutor, 24m. and of Vocula 
to the ſoldiers, - 2427 that of the Embaſſadur of the 
Tencterians to the City of Cologn, 249. with their 
anfwer; 210. chat of Civilis to the Tungrians, 251, 
25 ©thatiof the ſoldiers of Cerialis for razing the Ci- 
of Cologn, 259. that of Cerialis to his Army, 290. 
tha of Civilis to hi Army, 291. that of Civilis to 
Cefrialis,* when the former ſubmitted to the Romans, 
298. an admirable ſpeech of Gal to his Army, 379. 


that of Agricola to his Army at the ſame time, 383. 
Ps (Veltictis) — — 8 1 
commande in Placentia, 21. the mad pranks of his ſol- 
diery, with this* addreſs and management, ibid. he de- 
the place againſt Cecina, 23. ſends word of the 
fiege being raiſed to Annius Gallus, 2. leaves Placen- 
tia and joĩim the Army, 38. r | 
duurdonet. See Lengoberds./ t. | 
Cuetonins 7 See A wn | 8 
Sueviens, their country cuſtoms,&c. 33377... 
driones,. their ſituation and power, ian; cool ſhips and 
manner of working them, ibid. their government, ibid. 
dun, popular conjectures concerning his riſing and ſetting, 
„nere enen eee n 
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Acitus, his advancement by Veſpaſian, by Titus and 

by Domitian, and his defign to write of Nerva and 
Trajan, —260. his curious and occafional digreſſion on 
the ſtate of affairs, —260, 261, 262, and 38, 39. and on 
the burning of the Capitol, 163. during the Conſul- 
thip of Agricola he is contracted ro his Daughter, 223. 
his account of Britain, 360. his curious and juſt reflec- 
tions on the prudence and moderation of Agricola, 395. 
his affecting relation of * * of Agricola, 32 


myle, 
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Nanu, chat of Venus at -Its tradition 
** roms, — 2 that of deſcribed, 27. 2 0. 
r deſcription of it, 28 


Teens, Coded =O ng heir 
5 r tar 


Tertint | 
— Sophonis) of his . 
— * 8 eme 
m, . to oths, . | 
command | 


| | ——— e 
is left by his father to command the Army, 
ſiecute the war apa che} 


( —— 165. T GW i Jr ' 

Turpiliauas (Petronius. Perronius Turpilienus; 

Der (Julius) the Treverian, his character, 237. he com- 
mands the Treverians, and ſhares the direction of the 
war with Claſſicus, 244. his actions related, ibid. he 
neglects to fortify the bank of the Rhine, 2 7. he is 
routed by Sextilius, ibid. chats by Cee 


. 264. he is by Ceria lis, 267. 
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an accomplice in the 
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tee G of a 3 his 2 
ing ſpeech to Vitellius, 312. he revolts mt he 
Legion, and ſalutes him Emperor, — 347. he is fi 
pected of taking a 5 ſum for ſaving * from be- 

ing ſacked, —324. his prodigality and vile venality, 
2 
ty orts 2 rces under Juhus cus 
to defend the coaſt of Narbon Gaul aal Otho's Fleet, 

16. à hattle enſues, and the victory inclines moſt to 

Otho's Ly 17. 1 os = 2 Kade hi. and inſurrection, 


29. to promote the 

_ fame — ras Find kin him, 2, 1 infamous. for 
Poe and ing ts of rapine, 2557 'be * at Bononia, 
there exhibits a combat ladiators,67.. adyan- 


| las, 12 bob axial Antonius Primus, 


| ibid. 
an 1 Ln ill ut. 


ed by Fabius Valens, — 323. 
Fulentinus Tall) an an Em of the Treverians. and 
. of the War, 284. his harangue at Rheims, 
oppoſed by 1 2 Auſpex, 255. 247. hifcharaQter. 
ibid. he joins — and put to death Herennius 
2 Numifius, Commanders of Legions, 258. their — 
ny for 1 hero ibid. * is vanquiſhed at Rigodulum, and 
b his *** and in- 


— 7 at ping og 3 
Feria Abaticus. See - 


Valerins Paulinus. See — e 
Varinians. See Lengoberds. - 
Varro (Cingonins). Conſul ele, flain by Galba for * 
gonſ{piracy of Nymphid ius. —26 3. 
Foray Alphenus, routs a body of Gladiators, and a | 
the forces of Ocho in flank, 44, be is appointed Com- 
mander by * 75 9 the Ara, _ 
e 2 


verania, Wife to Licihianus Piſo, buries him; f. 


much difficulty ſaved from the fury of che 


INDEX 

Varus (Arrius) his character, he accompanies Antonius 
Primus, 162. reduces a Garriſon at Interamna, 152, is 
appointed at Rome Cammander of the Prztorian 


Guards, 182, and Prztor, 184. he is diſplaced by My. 
cianus, and ſet over the public 1— 254. 


Veleda, à German Virgin and Propheteſs, 247. ſhe is treatel 
- as a Deity, 252. 8 I / 1 F | ; a . ai v5 
Venedians. See Peucinians. IEP 


Veranius, Governor of Britain, 363. 


Verginius, flow in declaring for Galba. —266. he is applied 


to by the ſoldiery to accept of Srereſgnty th is with 
0 


. diers by vi- 
tellius, 64. a 


verena (the City of) poſſeſſed by Antonius Primns, 10; 
Vieſpaſian (the Emperor) promoted the Author, =260, he 


commands the Army againſt the Jews, —267. 268, his 
great character as a General, 11. he agrees with Mucia- 
nus by means of Titus, 13. deliberates on the buſineſs 
of war and arms, 70. he is encquraged by the ſpeech of 
Mucianus and the propitious anſwers of Oracles, and de- 
termines to puſh for the Empire, Fa: he is acknow- 
ledged Emperor. and has allegiance firſt ſworn to him at 
Alexandria. with his behaviour thereüpon, 75. all the 
forces in the Faſt, with the Provinces, &c forge alle- 
giance to him, 76. - he eſtabliſhes a Council, and 

motes many deſerving men, 78. invites all to join 
him who were diſcharged by Vitellius, 79. .. ſeveral Le- 
gions revolt to him, 80 © diſpatches are ſent to Britain, 
Spain and Gaul, 83. his forces led by Antonius Primus 


arrive in Italy. 96. he obtains a victory at Bedriacum, } 


111, 116. and at Cremona, iid. he is informed of the 
battle af Cremona, and haſtes to Alexandria, with his 
ſcheme for diſtreſſing the enemy. 140, his Soyeretgnty 
confirmed by the Senate, 184. hecommences Conſul a 
ſecond time, 219. receives news of the Victory at Cre- 
mona and fate of Vitellius, 234. Embafſadors from Vo- 
logeſus offer to aſſiſt him with forty thouſand Parthian 
horſe, ibid. hears ill reports of Domitian, and commits 
to Titus the Army for ſubduing the Jews, ibid. their 
diſcourſe at parting. 234, 235 arrives at Rome, and 
gives orders for reftoring the Capitol, 235. be works 
many miracles, 269. reduces Britain, 364. 
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ning (Lucius the reſtoring of the Capitol is committed 
to his care, 2337. WW SF ak 
fire See wien. 
yettis (Bolanus.) See Bolanus. 11 
/inius (Titus) Collegue in the Conſulſhip with Galba, — 
259, x69. he is Miniſter ro Galba, 263. his character, 
ibid. the more powerful he grows, the more deteſta ble 
he is. —269, he ſhares the Sovereignty with Corne- 
lius Laco, —270. is in the intereſt of Otho, ibid. his 
advice to Galba, —290. 292. he is oppoſed by Laco, 
ibick he 3: killed by Julius Carus, — 300. his head car- 
ried on a Pole round the Camp, 30g. he is buried by 


GA 306, 307. 
ryſtenns.” See Meſſalla.* 2 ei 


Vitelli 
lower Germany, —267. above an hundred and rwen 
diſtin memorials of the murderers of Galba fall into 
his hands, all claiming rewards, 302. he cauſes the au- 
thors to be put to the ſword, ibid. ridings of him put 
the People of Rome under the greateſt conſterna tion. 
os. ae rife ard cauſe of the. commotion and revolr 
begun by him, —309. a ſhort character of him, —311. 
he gratified rhe 1a 2am; o of his ſoldiers, —317. 
dooms to deſtruction four Centurions, for adhering to 
their duty, —318. many forces join him, —319 his 
ſtupidity and flothfulneſs, —320. he ſends letters to 
otbo, treats him abſurdly, and abuſes him, — 332. at- 
tempts the death of Otho,—333. writes to Otho's Bro- 
ther with menaces, ibid. ſome of his forces in Narbon 
Gaul worſted by Otho's, 17. his forces under Cecina re- 
ulſed at Placentia, 23: they are routed, and forced to 
y at Caftores, 27, which loſs rather reforms than diſ- 
mays them, 29. he is joined by Valens, 32. his Army 
under Cecina and Valens obtain a victory near Bedria- 
cum, 401. the Senate and People ſwear allegiance to 
him, 3. all honours decreed him, 34. his Army let them- 
ſelves looſe to ſpoil and ravage, nor dared their Gene- 
rals to reſtrein them, 55. he receives intelligence of the 
victory at Bedriacum, and of the death of Otho, ibid. 


he takes no notice of the murder of ſeyeral great men, 
nor makes inquiry into any affairs, ibid. he celebrates 
the praiſes of Valens and Cecina, 53. orders his Son — 


bis Daughter Criſpina, 306. | a ſummary of his life, . — 


« (the Emperor) ſent by Galba to command in the 


dignifes his Freedman Aſiaticus with Knighthood, 56. 


INDEX. 
and takes Tarracina, 168. his infamous ſpirit, te de- 
ivers himſelf up to Veſpaſian's Party, 182. is put to 
_ e Ba 


ae difcnalarion 2 - Enemy, 238. 
logn, ibid. his manly ſpeech to 
241. that bei ithou 
fium, ibid. a 


See Tenferians, 
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